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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE     OF     MICHIGAN. 

BuRBAu  OP  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 

Lansing^  Michigan,  February  1,  190^. 

Hon.  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  Oovemor  of  Michigan: 

Dbar  Sir — Complying  with  the  statutes  we  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  you  the  21st  annual  report  from  this  bureau,  which  includes  the  report 
of  the  inspection  of  factories  and  coal  mines  for  the  year  1903. 

We  recommend  the  report  to  your  candid  consideration,  as  containing 
matters  of  great  interest  to  the  State,  the  record  of  which  the  department 
has  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  a  clear,  concise  and  accurate  form.  In  this 
work,  requiring  the  utmost  care  and  skill,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  mention 
the  services  of  our  chief  clerk  and  the  oflBce  force.  The  results  of  the 
work  of  the  several  factory  inspectors  and  special  canvassers  has  been 
performed  in  a  manner  which  will  benefit  labor  and  the  industries  of  the 
State. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  "Introductory  Chapter"  on  the 
following  pages,  it  being  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  entire  work,  giving  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  its  scope  and  importance. 

Thanking  you  for  the  cheerful  assistance  rendered,  and  with  the  kind- 
est consideration,  we  are, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

SCOTT  QRISWOLD, 
Malcolm  J.  McLbod^  Commissioner. 

Deputy  Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER. 


Great  care  has  been  taken  in  compiling  this  report  to  systematize  the 
statistics  contained  therein  in  a  manner  that  any  given  subject  can  be 
readily  referred  to.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  made  so  plain  that  the 
subject  matter  of  each  chapter  can  be  found  at  a  glance.  The  report  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  Part  I  containing  Statistics  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, each  subject  being  contained  in  a  separate  chapter.  In  Part  II 
will  be  found  the  reports  of  the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops, 
stores,  hotels  and  tenement-house  work ;  also  the  report  of  the  work  done 
by  female  inspectors,  together  with  the  report  of  the  coal  mine  insj>ector, 
the  last  chapter  being  a  copy  of  Michigan  laws  relating  to  labor  and  in- 
spections. 

PAET  I  CONTAINS  230  PAGES. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Cities  and  Villages.  This  chapter  gives  the  names  of  each  chartered 
city  and  incorporated  village  in  the  State^  the  county  where  located,  the 
population  from  the  census  of  1900,  the  number  of  factories  and  work- 
shops insj>ected  in  each  in  1903  and  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
these  factories.  It  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful  data  for  informa- 
tion, reference  and  comparison. 

CHAPTBE  XL 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper.  Statistics  on  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  Michigan  are  given,  containing  information  never  before  published 
and  revealing  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  State. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Beet  Sugar  Industry.  More  complete  statistics  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  the  growing  of  beets  and  the  industry  in  general  are 
given  than  was  ever  published  in  a  State  document. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Manufacture  of  Beer.  This  is  the  first  time  statistics  have  been 
collected  for  this  industry.  The  chapter  is  an  interesting  one  and  con- 
tains valuable  data  as  to  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  business. 

chapter  v. 

The  Manufacture  of  Pickles.  A  short  chapter  on  this  important  and 
growing  industry.  It  is  most  interesting  as  showing  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  industry  which  promises  rapid  development. 
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CHAPTBE  VI. 

The  Manupactueb  op  Buttbe  and  Cheese.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  report,  as  giving  minute  statistics  on  these  in- 
dustries. The  canvass  made  by  the  department  was  most  complete  and 
thorough.  The  statistics  are  given  for  each  county  where  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  are  operated,  the  results  for  the  entire  State  being  given 
separate.    This  entire  chapter  will  be  read  with  interest. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Production  op  Copper  and  Iron.  The  information  contained  in 
this  chapter  has  never  before  been  given  to  the  public.  The  statistics 
were  collected  and  compiled  by  one  thoroughly  competent  and  can  but  be 
interesting. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Statistics  op  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions.  No  statistical 
information  ever  published  of  these  Michigan  institutions  was  more  in- 
teresting than  that  contained  in  this  chapter.  Especially  are  the  letters 
from  the  several  wardens  and  superintendents  commended  for  careful 
perusal. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

State  Court  op  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  This  chapter  contains  a 
minute  report  from  the  State  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  giving 
data  of  labor  strikes  occurring  in  Michigan  during  the  past  year.  The 
chapter  is  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  labor  question. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Statistics  op  Organized  Labor.  An  extended  digest  of  the  statistics  of 
organized  labor,  from  a  data  obtained  from  589  unions,  in  33  labor  centers 
of  the  State,  representing  over  40,000  members  of  the  order. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Important  Special  Industries.  In  this  chapter  will  be  found  statis- 
tics of  the  following  special  industries:  portland  cement,  the  flax  in- 
dustry, the  chicory  industry,  The  Solvay  Process  Company,  the  products 
of  gypsum,  grapes  and  grape  juice,  American  Sand  Stone  Brick  Com- 
pany, the  manufacture  of  automobiles  American  Cut  Glass  Company, 
the  North  American  Chemical  Company,  and  canning  peas  and  corn. 

chapter  XII. 

SuccESSPUL  Industrial  Business  Firms.  A  very  interesting  chap- 
ter, with  a  short  written  data  of  26  successful  Michigan  firms  engaged  in 
various  manufacturing  enterprises.  They  are  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  contribute  a  large  element  to  the  importance 
Michigan  has  attained  through  her  enterprising  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. There  are  thousands  of  others  equally  as  important  and  suc- 
cessful, in  all  of  whom  the  State  is  justly  proud. 
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PART  II  CONTAINS  359  PAGES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

,  Intbenational  Association  and  Tbchnichal  Paper.  The  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Fac- 
tory Inspectors,  and  a  paper  read  before  that  body  by  a  representative 
from  Michigan.  This  paper  deals  largely  with  the  work  of  the  Michigan 
Labor  Bureau  and  will  be  found  instructive. 

CHAPTERS  II  TO  IX. 

These  chapters  contain  the  reports  and  work  of  the  factory  inspectors 
in  the  eight  inspection  districts.  They  are  each  full  of  statistical  data 
of  labor  and  the  industries  of  the  St^te.  each  district  being  given  by 
itself,  thus  making  a  foundation  for  comparisons  of  wages,  etc.,  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State.  The  county  identity  is  maintained  throughout 
the  reports  and  the  results  of  the  inspection  are  shown  by  cities  and  vil- 
lages where  factories  are  located. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Summary  of  the  State  Inspection.  The  entire  inspection  of  the  State 
is  shown  in  this  chapter,  the  results  of  each  county  being  given  sepa- 
rately, the  final  footings  being  the  grand  total  for  the  State.  The  results 
of  the  work  of  the  inspectors  for  the  year  are  contained  in  this  summary. 

chapter  XI. 

Inspection  op  Stores.  All  stores  in  the  State  that  are  employing  ten 
or  more  persons  were  inspected,  the  results  of  the  work  being  given  in 
this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Inspection  of  Hotels.  Under  the  law  all  hotels  in  the  State  must  be 
inspected  annually.  The  work  was  thoroughly  done,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  reports  recorded  in  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tenement-House  Work.  This  kind  of  work  in  many  large  cities  is 
known  as  "sweat  shop''  work.  The  report  of  the  special  inspector  who 
did  this  inspection  in  Michigan,  together  with  the  results  of  this  work  is 
given  in  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Women  Inspectors.  The  work  of  the  women  inspectors  for  the  past 
year  is  given  here  and  will  be  found  most  interesting,  being  accurate 
data  as  to  the  work  and  earnings  of  women.  When  compared  to  that  of 
men  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  it  can  truly  be  said  that  this  feature  of 
the  labor  problem  is  one  for  serious  thought  and  wise  council. 
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CHAPTBB  XV. 

Goal  Minb  Inspbction.  The  conditions  of  the  coal  mines  in  Michigan 
are  given  in  this  chapter.  The  report  of  the  regular  inspector  is  worthy 
of  careful  perusal  and  study,  it  being  replete  with  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Laws  Eblating  to  Labor.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  publish  the 
several  laws  of  the  State,  of  most  vital  interest  to  labor,  commencing 
with  the  act  creating  this  Bureau.  Their  being  published  in  this  form 
will  make  them  handy  reference  to  those  interest^. 

CONCLUSION. 

Industrial  Map  and  Illustrations.  It  has  been  deemed  wise  to  pro- 
cure and  publish  an  industrial  map  of  the  State,  giving  an  object  lesson, 
as  to  the  location  of  some  of  the  most  important  industries,  together  with 
the  location  of  the  several  coal  mines.  In  this  connection  a  series  of 
illustrations  are  inserted  throughout  the  report,  which  not  only  lends 
attraction,  but  will  better  convey  the  importance  of  some  of  the  State's 
merited  industries.  This  feature  of  the  work  has  met  cordial  approval 
more  especially  from  foreign  countries  where  many  copies  of  the  report 
are  sent,  in  exchange  for  similar  reports. 
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PART  I. 


STATISTICS    OP    CITIES    AND    VILLAGES. 


THE   MANUFACTURB   OF   PAPER 
THR  MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET   SUGAR. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    BEER 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    PICKLES. 

THE   MANUFACTURE    OF  BUTTER   AND 
CHEESE. 


STATISTICS  OF    COPPER    AND   IRON. 

STATISTICS    OF   PRISONS    AND    REFORM- 
ATORIES. 

STATE  COURT  OF  BfEDIATION  AND  ARBI- 
TRATION. 

STATISTICS    OF    ORGANIZED    LABOR. 


STATISTICS    OF    SPECIAL    INDUSTRIES. 
SUCCESSFUL    INDUSTRIAL    BUSINESS    FIRMS. 
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CHARTERED  CITIES  AND  INCORPORATED  VILLAGES. 

THEIR  LOCATION,  POPULATION,  FACTORIES  AND  EMPLOYES. 

In  Michigan  there  are  86  chartered  cities,  varying  in  population  from 
a  little  over  500  for  the  Island  of  Mackinac  (the  entire  island  being 
included  in  the  corporation)  to  nearly  300,000  for  the  City  of  Detroit, 
which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  State.  The  aggr^ate  population  of  the  86 
cities  in  1900  was  957,762,  it  being  39  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  State. 

In  the  State  there  are  also  32o  incorporated  villages,  some  of  which 
have  suflScient  population  warranting  a  change  to  city  government,  while 
others  are  very  small,  being  scarcely  warranted  in  maintaining  a  separate 
government.  The  population  included  in  these  villages,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900  was  308,270,  it  being  13  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
State.  There  are  58  incorporated  villages  that  are  reported  as  having  no 
factories. 

The  population  contained  in  the  ^cities  and  villages  combined  aggre- 
gates 1,266,032,  showing  that  52  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  State  are 
included  in  the  cities  and  villages.  There  are  also  several  other  places 
warranting  local  government,  but  which  are  not  incorporated,  notably 
that  of  Calumet.  Houghton  county,  where  only  a  township  organization 
is  maintained,  although  it  is  an  important  business  center,  having  46 
factories,  which  employ  over  1,200  people  at  an  average  of  nearly  |2.50 
per  day.  Taking  these  unincorporated  population  centers  into  considera- 
tion and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  State  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  cities  and  villages  and  the  rural  districts. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  State  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  thi?  dis- 
tribution of  population  will  be  a  surprise,  as  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  tendency  of  the  people  from  what  is  termed  "the  country" 
has  in  late  years  been  drifting  toward  population  centers,  This,  togelhor 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  State  many  of  the 
more  prosperous  farmers  have  absorbed  the  smaller  farms,  thus  buihliu^ 
up  larger  landed  estates,  and  by  the  aid  of  improved  farm  machinery 
employing  less  laborers  in  their  management,  all  having  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  population  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  name  of  each  city  and  village,  the 
county  where  located,  the  population  accordiup^  to  the  United  States 
census  taken  in  1900,  the  number  of  factories  and  workshops  inspected 
in  each  in' 1903,  and  the  number  of  employes  at  work  in  said  factories. 
The  Department  feels  that  this  feature  of  the  report  will  be  appreciated 
as  giving  information  in  a  condensed  form  not  otherwise  published. 
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CHARTERED  CITIES. 


1 

Name  ef  city. 

County  wtaar«  tocated. 

Popidation 
in  1000. 

Number 

of 

factories 

inspected 

in  1008. 

Number 

of 
persons 
employed 

in 
factories. 

1 

Adrian 

Lenawee 

9,654 
4,510 
11.802 
14.600 
1,116 

18,563 
27,628 
1.025 
8,282 
6,562 

3,011 
4,686 
5,007 
4,002 
6,480 

1.826 
6,216 
1,510 
3,231 
285,704 

4,151 
1,736 
2,108 
0,540 
18,103 

3,880 

776 

4,748 

2,161 

87,665 

8.881 
6,000 
647 
8»172 
4,151 

7,700 
2,408 
5,200 
0.242 
0,705 

13,256 
25,180 
24,404 
16,485 
3,207 

7,166 
564 

14,260 
4,126 
8,820 

10,058 
4,870 
1,828 

12,818 
2;868 

5,043 
6,576 
3,662 
20,818 

1.012 

6,085 

4,287 

513 

44 

31 
60 
42 

7 

108 
105 
11 
16 
48 

15 
90 
28 
20 
46 

16 
34 
6 
12 
1.867 

18 
14 
18 
57 
62 

10 
12 
24 
17 
370 

20 
84 
5 
17 
24 

41 
14 
28 
28 
28 

34 
127 
140 
07 
10 

24 

1,885 
811 

2 

Albion 

Calhoun .  . 

8 

Alpena.. 

Alpena 

Washtenaw 

Iosco 

Calhoun 

2,108 
681 

4 

Ann  Arbor 

5 

Au  Sable 

282 

6 

battle  Creek 

5,008 

7 

Bay  Citv 

Bay 

4,075 

8 

Beaverton 

Gladwin » 

Ionia 

108 

0 

fielding 

1.276 
877 

10 

Benton  Harbor 

Berrien. .... 

11 

Bessemer 

Gogebic 

Mecosta. 

Wexford  .... 

120 

12 

Big  Rapids 

640 

18 

Cadillac 

070 

14 

Charlotte 

Eaton 

475 

15 

Cheboygan 

Chebovffan 

1,027 
121 

16 

Clare. 

Clare    

17 

Coldwater 

Branch 

860 

18 

Corunna 

54hl AWlLflRAtfk  . . . 

205 

19 

Crystal  Falls 

Iron 

163 

90 

Detroit 

Wayne                 .  . 

66,881 

21 

Dowagiao 

<^am 

873 

22 

East  Tawas. 

Iosco 

*80» 

28 

Eaton  Rapids 

Eaton 

107 

24 

Esoanaba 

Delta 

1,068 

25 

Flint 

Delta 

2,667 
605 

26 

Gladstone 

27 

Oladwln 

Gladwin  . 

84 

28 

Grand  Haven 

Ottawa 

963 

to 

Grand  Ledge 

Eaton ...            .      . 

288 

80 

Grand  RapMs 

Kent 

10,219 

81 
82 

Greenville , 

Haneock 

Montcalm 

Houghton ....                 

614 
77$ 

88 

Harrison 

Clare .".**. 

48 

84 

Hastings 

Barry.                          . .  . 

618 

85 

Hillsdale 

Hillsdale.*..'..'.".*.*."*..'.'.../.'."..*! 
Ottawa 

510 

86 

Holland 

2,051 
70- 

87 

Hudson 

Lenawee. 

88 

Ionia 

Ionia 

1.070 

80 

Iron  Mountain 

Dickinson 

285 

40 

Ironwood 

Qogeblc 

244 

41 

Ishpeming 

Marquette r, -         , ^ , . ,  , 

370 

42 

Jackson,  r. 

Jackson 

5,187 

48 

Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo. .... 

6,490 

3,601 

186 

44 

LansinflT 

Ingham. 

Lapeer .... 

46 

Lapeer. 

46 

Ludington 

Mason 

873 

47 

Mackinac  Island 

Mackinac 

48 

Manistee 

Manistee...  . 

78 
20 
16 

51 
32 
10 
68 
22 

87 
21 
27 
76 

12 
14 
24 
2 

2,10^ 
656- 

40 

Manlstique 

Schoolcraft 

50 

Marine  City '..... 

St  Clair... 

270 

51 

Marquette 

Marauette...        .  . 

1,325- 

58 

MarshaU 

Calhoun..... 

300^ 

58 

Mason. 

Ingham.        

31 

54 

Menominee 

Menominee 

1,487 

65 

Midland 

Midland 

sao- 

56 

Monroe 

Monroe 

820 

57 

Mt.  Clemens 

870 

58 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Isabella 

408^ 

60 

Muskegon 

Muskegon 

3,477 

60 

Muskegon  Heights 

1.402 
16^ 

61 

Negaunee  

Marauette          

62 

Nlles 

Berrien 

745 

68 

North  Muskegon 

Muskegon 

oa 
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CHARTERED  CITIES—Concluded. 


Name  of  city. 


Norway 

Omer 

Onaway 

Owosso , 

Petoskey 

Pontiao 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
South  Haven 

St.  Clair 

St.lKnace *:.. 

St.  Joseph. 

St.  Louis 

Standlsh 

Stanton. 

Sturgis 

Tawas  City 

Three  Rivers 

Traverse  City.... 
West  Bay  City... 

Wyandotte 

Ypsllantl 


County  where  located. 


Dickinson 

Arenac 

Presque  Isle 

Shiawassee 

Emmet 

Oakland 

St.  Clair 

Saginaw 

Chippewa 

VanBuren 

St.  Clair 

Mackinac ........ 

Berrien 

Gratiot 

Arenac 

Montcalm 

St.  Joseph 

Iosco 

St.  Joseph , 

Grand  Traverse 

6?y 

Wayne 

Washtenaw 


Population 
In  1900. 

Number 

of 
factories 
inspected 

Number 
of    . 
persons 
employed 

in 
factories. 

in  1903. 

4.170 

8 

66 

'            fiOO 

9 

74 

1,204 

26 

569 

8,096 

34 

1.561 

5,286 

26 

541 

9.700 

46 

1,767 

V  19,1W 

76 

.        8,963 

42,346 

154 

6,346 

10,638 

89 

816 

4,009 

19 

267 

2,643 

12 

619 

2,271 
5,156 

27 

90S 

1,969 

12 

127 

829 

22 

•              186 

1,234 

.  10 

43 

2.466 

21 

480 

1,228 

6 

177 

3,550 

^ 

776 

9,407 

52 

1,570 

18.119 

69 

4,172 

5,188 

70 

2,706 

7,878 

29 

824 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS 
INCORPORATED  VILLAGES. 


Name  of  village. 


Addison.. 
Algonac  . 
Allegan.. 

Alma 

Almonl.. . 


Applegate. 
Armada.... 

Ashley 

Athens 

Atlanta 


Attloa.... 
Augusta . . 
Bad  A  le . . 
Baldwin. . . 
Bancroft  . 


Bang'ir 

Baraga 

Bear  Lake. 
BeUaire.... 
Belle  vue... 


Benzonia 

Berrien  Springs. 

Birmingham 

Blissfleld 

Bloomlngdale  . . . . 


Boardman  . . . 
Boyne  City.. . 
Boyne  Falls. . 
Breedsvllle. . . 
Brighton 


Britton 

Bronson 

Brooklyn.... 
Brown  City. 
Buchanan. . . 


Burlington. 
Burr  Oak... 

Byron 

Caledonia. . 
Camden. . . 


Capac 

Caro 

Carson  City. 
Carsonville.. 
Caseville 


31 
33 
33 
34 
35 

36 
87 
88 

39 
40 

41 
41 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

61 
S2 

53 
54 
55 

55 
57 
58 
.59 
60  I  Cito.. 


Casnovia 

Cass  City 

Cassopolls 

Cedar  Springs. 
Central  Lake.. 


Centrevllle.. 
Charlevoix.. 

Chelsea 

Chesaning .. 
Clark.ston... 


Clayton. 
CliiTord.. 
Climax.. 
Clinton.. 


County  where  located. 


Lenawee. . 
St.  Clair... 
Allegan  . . . 
Gratiot.... 
Lapeer — 


Sanilac 

Macomb 

(iratiot 

Calhoun , 

Montmorency. 


Lapeer 

Kalamazoo. . 

Huron 

Lake 

Shiawassee. 


Van  Buren. 

Baraga 

Manistee... 

Antrim 

Eaton 


Benzie 

Berrien 

Oakland .... 
Lenawee... 
Van  Buren. 


Kalkaska  .. 
Charlevoix. 
Charlevoix. 
Van  Buren. 
Livingston.. 


Lenawee. . 
Branch — 
Jackson . . . 
Sanilac. . . 
Berrien 


Calhoun 

St.  Joseph... 
Shiawassee. 

Kent 

Hillsdale 


St.  Clair... 
Tuscola ... 
Montcalm. 
Sanilac.. 
Huron 


Kent  and  Muskegon . 

Tuscola 

Cass 

Kent 

Antrim 


St.  Joseph... 
Charlevoix . . 
Washtenaw. 

Saginaw 

Oakland 


Lenawee 

Lapeer 

Kalamazoo.. 
Lenawee  ... 
Genesee 


Popula- 

tion  in 

1900. 


470 
1,216 
2.667 
2,047 

718 

206 
868 
617 
588 
100 


541 

1.341 

.  343 

528 

1.021 
1,185 
448 
1.157 
1.074 

484 

806 

1,170 

1,268 

379 

298 
912 
431 
236 
781 

345 

1.176 

494 

603 

1.T08 

834 
744 
432 
427 
876 

547 
2.006 
906 
400 
507 

277 
1,113 
1.330 

950 
1.307 

645 
2,079 
1,685 
1,244 

360 

370 
339 
396 
1,038 
640 


Number 

of 

factories 

inspected 

in 

1908. 


Number 

of 

persons 

employed 

in 
factories. 


6 

206 

87 

17 

4 
09 

1 


26 
67 


44 

802 
87 

186 
16 


48 
17 


74 
406 


4 

46 


121 
7 
60 


11 
20 

19 
14« 
40 
3 
12 

3 

96 

86 

5 

237 

87 
101 
180 

57 


4 

5 

177 
41 


*  Organi^lion  not  kept  up. 
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61 
O 
68 
64 
66 

66 
67 
68 

60 

70 

71 
72 
78 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
92 
88 
84 
86 

86 
87 
88 
60 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
96 
99 
100 

101 
lOS 
108 
104 
106 

106 
107 
106 
109 
110 

111 
118 
118 

J" 
115 

110 
117 
118 
119 
180 


Name  of  village. 


Coleman 

Coloma 

ColumbiaviUe. . 

CoDCord  

Constantine . . . 

CoopersTiUe... 

Copemish 

CrosweU 

Custer 

Daggett 


Dansvllle 

DaviBon 

Dearborn... 

Deoatur 

Deckeryille. 


Deerfield., 
Delray  . . . . 
Detour.... 

Dexter 

Douglas... 


Dryden 

Dundee 

Durand 

Eagle 

East  Grand  Rapids.. 


East  Jordan . 
Eau  Claire . . . 

Ecorse 

Edmore 

Elk  Rapids... 


Elkton 

Elsie 

Emmett. . . . 

Empire 

EssexTiile. . 


Evart 

Fairvlew 

Parmlngton. . 

Farwell 

Fennvllle 


Fenton 

Fife  Lake... 
Flushing . . . . 
Forestville.. 
Ford 


Fowler 

FowlervlUe. 
Frankfort. . . 

Fraser 

Fremont  — 


Fruitport.. . 
Qagetown . 

Gaines 

Galesburg. . 
Gallen 


Garden 

Gaylord.... 
Glenwood. . 
Gobleville.. 
Grand  ville . 


County  wbere  located. 


Midland.... 

Berrien 

Lapeer 

Jackson.... 
St  Joseph.. 


Ottawa 

Manistee — 

Sanilac 

Mason 

Menominee . 


Ingham  .... 
Genesee — 

Wayne 

Van  Buren. 
Sanilac 


Lenawee 

Wayne 

Chippewa.... 
Washtenaw. 
Allegan 


Lapeer 

Monroe 

Shiawassee. 

Clinton 

Kent 


Charlevoix. 
Berrien. .... 

Wayne 

Montcalm . . 
Antrim 


Huron 

Clinton.... 
St.  Clair.., 
Leelanau. . 
Bay 


Osceola . 
Wayne.. 
Oakland. 

Clare 

Allegan . 


Genesee 

Grand  Traverse. 

Genesee 

Sanilac 

Wayne 


Cbnton 

Livingston.. 

Benzie 

Macomb 

Newaygo .. 


Muskegon  and  Ottawa. 

Tuscola 

Genesee 

Kalamazoo. 

Berrien 


Delta 

Otsego 

Wayne 

Van  Buren. 
Kent 


Popula- 
tion in 
1900. 


1,014 
687 
467 
534 

1,286 

660 
429 
606 
860 


374 

751 

844 

1,856 


4,578 
880 
900 
444 


1,118 

2,134 

142 

466 

1.205 
281 
746 
642 

2,500 

471 
576 
265 
609 
1,639 

1,860 

1,329 

530 

535 

454 

3,406 
456 
900 
282 

1,100 

426 
946 

1.465 
252 

1,331 


Number 

of 
factories 
inspected 

in 


311 
329 
240 
689 
440 


6 
10 
3 

08 
72 
24 

24 

2,977 



1 
1 

2 
150 

5 

7 

tl 

28 

Number 

of 

persons 

employed 

in 
factories. 


58 

41 

133 

4 

84 

9 

37 
253 

68 
24 


154 
85 

103 
38 

475 

17 

18 

16 

156 

502 


8 

97 
18 

304 


8 

42 

8 

8 

6 

49 

9 

200 

10 

207 

2 

124 

11 

34 

46 
4 


Note.— Croton,  Newaygo  county,  is  also  an  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  only  59. 
•  Included  hi  Grand  Rapids. 
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121 
122 
128 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 
120 
180 

131 
182 
188 

181 
185 

136 
187 
188 
139 
140 

141 
142 
148 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
I6S 
153 
154 

155 

156 
157 
156 
159 
160 

161 
162 
168 
164 
166 

166 
167 
168 
160 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
176 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


Name  of  yllltge. 


Grant 

Grass  Lake 

Grayling 

Orosse  Pointe 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms. 

Uamtramok 

Hanover 

Harbor  Beaoh 

Harbor  Springs 

Harrietta 

Harrisville 

Hart 

Hartford 

Hersey 

Hesperia.. 

Highland  Park 

HlUman 

HoUy 

Homer 

Houghton 

Howard  City 

Howell 

Hubbardston 

HubbeU 

Imlay  City 

Iron  River 

Ithaca 

Jonesville. 

Kalkaska 

Klnde 

KIngWey 

Kingston 

Laingsburg 

Lake  Ann. 

Lake  City 

Lake  Linden 

Lake  Odessa 

Lakeview 

L'Anse 

Laurium 

Lawrence 

Lawton 

Leonard 

LeRoy 

Leslie 

Lexington 

Linden 

Lisbon 

Litchfield 

Lowell 

Luther 

Lyons 

Mackinaw  City 

Mancelona 

Manchester 

Manton 

Maple  Rapids 

Marcellus 

Marion 

Marlborough 


County  where  located. 


Newaygo 

Jackson 

Crawford 

Wayne , 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Jackson 

Huron , 

E^met 

Wexford 

Alcona , 

Oceana. ^ 

Van  Buren 

Osceola 

Oceana  and  Newaygo. . 

Wayne 

Montmorency 

Oakland 

Calhoun 

Houghton 

Montcalm 

Liviogston 

Clinton  and  Ionia 

Houghton 

Lapeer 

Iron 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Kalkaska 

Huron 

Grand  Traverse 

Tuscola 

Shiawassee 

Benzie 

Missaukee 

Houghton 

loniu 

Montcalm 

Baraga 

Houghton 

Van  Buren , 

Van  Buren 

Oakland 

Osceola 

Ingham. 

Sanilac 

Genesee 

Ottawa  and  Kent 

HUisdale 

Kent. 

Luke 

Ionia. 

Cheboygan  and  Emmet. 

Antrim , 

Washtenaw 

Wexford 

Clinton 

Cass 

Osceola 

Lake 


Popula- 
tion in 
1900. 


Number 

of 

factories 

inspected 

in 

1908. 


214 
648 
1,254 
848 
817 

600 

878 

1,149 

1,648 

419 

403 

1,184 

1.077 

327 

474 

427 

253 

1,419 

1,097 

3,859 

1,898 
2,518 
150 
1,700 
1,122 

1,482 
2,020 
1,867 
1,804 
800 

419 
286 
690 
241 
816 

2.597 

1,087 

985 

620 

5,643 

698 
942 
885 
875 
1,114 

619 
548 
187 
645 
1,786 

887 
666 
564 

1,226 
1,209 

895 
579 
1,025 
741 
850 


4 

12 

12 

1C6 

5 

4 

1,808 

Number 

of 

persons 

employed 

in 
factories. 


122 

106 

10 

117 
350 
50 

7 


16 


188 
41 
574 

281 
176 

4 


^7  . 

106 
186 
115 
111 
7 


49 


415 

87 

106 

11 

81 

21 

87 
18 
18 
46 

85 
48 


12 
208 

6 
61 
60 
113 
71 


24 

74 
225 
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1 

a 

Name  of  Tillage. 

County  where  located. 

Popula- 
tion in 
f900. 

Number 

•f 

factories 

inspected 

in 

1908. 

Number 

of 

persons 

employed 

in 
factories. 

181 

Marlette 

Sanilac 

99^ 
885 

825 
709 
289 

415 
586 
777 
459 
500 

818 

829 

1.141 

1,106 

800 

588 

408 

998 

348 

1,834 

834 
476 
416 
2,014 
566 

1,116 

87 

1,172 

922 

1,421 

* 
629 
489 
422 
654 

492 

1,756 
281 
800 
274 

1,204 

1,267 

400 

756 

1,109 

291 
2,078 

212 
1,298 
1,172 

420 

1,465 

1,061 

320 

641 

468 
446 
215 
475 
600 

7 
2 

4 
3 

1 

88 

1H?! 

Maybee 

Monroe  ...!.... 

43 

1RR 

Mayvllle 

Tuscola 

18 

184 

McBain 

Missaukee 

66 

18ft 

McBride 

Montcalm 

3 

186 

Mecosta -» 

Memphis 

Mecosta., 

187 

Macomb  and  St.  Clair 

3 
7 
5 

1 
4 
6 
7 
9 

4 
2 
2 

0 

188 

MenooD 

St.  Joseph 

18 

189 

Merrill 

Saginaw 

13 

190 

Meslok 

Wexford 

10 

191 

Metamora ....                      .... 

Lapeer. 

s 

I9» 

MlddlevUle 

Barry 

144 

1911 

Milan 

Washtenaw  and  Monroe 

Oakland 

47 

194 

Milford 

68 

195 

MlUersburg...., .    . 

Presque  Isle 

174 

19<t 

BlilUnKton 

Tuscola 

30 

197 

Minden 

Sanilac 

e 

198 

Montague* 

Muskegon 

46 

190 

Montrose 

Oenesee 

900 

MorencL 

Money 

Lenawee 

9 
2 

66 

201 

Mecosta 

20 

202 

Morrioe 

Shiawassee 

208 

Mt.  Morris 

Genesee 

3 
7 
2 

12 

25 

204 

Munitting ,..  r ....... .        

Alger. 

198 

?05 

Muir 

Ionia. 

8 

208 

Nashville 

\ 
Barry 

112 

207 

Naublnway 

Mackinac 

208 

Newaygo 

Newaygo 

5 
5 

8 

1 
1 
3 
2 

8 

158 

209 

New  Bailtimore 

Macomb  and  St.  Clair 

23 

210 

Newberry 

Luce 

131 

911 

New  Boston 

Wayne.. 

2 

2l?t 

New  Buffalo 

Berrien 

11 

218 

New  Haven 

Macomb 

7 

214 

North  Adams 

Hillsdale : 

60 

215 

North  Branch 

Lapeer 

49 

215 

Northport 

Leelanau 

217 

Northvllle 

Wayne 

14 

255 

218 

Oakley 

Saginaw 

219 

Olivet 

Eaton 

220 

Onekama 

Manistee 

221 

Onaway 

Presque  Isle 

25 
12 
3 
2 

4 

559 

Wfr 

Ontonagon 

Ontonacron 

131 

228 

OrtonviUe 

Oakland j 

6 

224 

Orion 

Oakland 

4 

275 

Oscoda 

Iosco 

77 

225 

Otisville 

Gtenesee 

227 

Otsego 

AUegan 

9 
1 

10 
14 

2 
14 

4 
1 



411 

228 

Otter  Lake 

Lapeer *. 

2 

2?9 

Ovid 

Clinton 

124 

280 

Oxford 

Oakland 

186 

190 

281 

Parma 

Jackson 

5 

282 

Paw  Paw 

Pentwater 

Van  Buren 

96 

288 

Oceana 

285 

284 

Perrington 

Gratiot.         

8 

2R5 

Perry- 

Petersburg- 

Shiawassee ? 

285 

Monroe 

• 

.  .   . 

287 

Pewamo 

Ionia. 

288 

Pieraon 

Montcalm 



289 

In^eon 

Huron 

Livingston 

7 

24 

240 

Pinckney 

*  Do  not  keep  up  organization. 
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241 
24S 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
849 
250 

261 
862 
268 
254 
266 

856 
257 
268 
260 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
86)t 
260 
270 

271 
272 
278 
274 


276 
277 
278 
270 
280 

281 
282 
283 
284 


287 
288 
280 
200 

201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

806 
207 

208 
800 
300 


Name  of  vilUge. 


Bay 

AUegan . 
Wayne.. 
Huron . . . 
Huron . . . 


Portland Ionia 

Port  Sanilac Sanilac. . 


Pinconning.. . 

Plain  well 

Plymouth.  .. 
Port  Austin. . 
Port  Hope... 


Potterville. . 
Quincy . . . 
Reading. . 


Red  Jacket. 
Reed  City. . . 

Reese 

Richland 

Richmond. . . 


River  Rouge. 
Rochester . . . 
Rockford..... 

Rogers 

Romeo 


Roscommon 

Royal  Oak 

Saline 

Sand  Lake 

Sanilac  Center. . 


Saranac  

Saugatuoir.. . 
Schoolcraft . 
ScottsviUe:. . 
Sebewalng... 


Shelby.... 
Shepherd . 
Sheridan., 
Sherman.. 


275     Sherwood . 


Sibley 

South  Frankfort. 

South  Lyon 

Sparta 

Spring  Lake 


Springport 

Stambaugh 

St.  Charles. 

St.  Johns. 

St.  Clair  Heights. 


Stephenson. . . 
Steyensville.- 
Stockbridge . . 

SunQeld 

Sutton's  Bay.. 


Tecumseh 

Tekonsha 

Thompson  viUe . 

Three  Oaks 

Trenton 


County  where  located. 


E^aton. 

Branch... 

Hillsdale.. 


Houghton... 

Osceola 

Tuscola 

Kalamazoo. 
Macomb 


Wayne 

Oakland 

Kent... 

Presquelsle.. 
Macomb 


Roscommon.. 

Oakland 

Washtenaw.. 

Kent. 

Sanilac 


Ionia. 

AUegan ...   . 
Kalamazoo. . 

Mason 

Huron 


Oceana. . . . 
Isabella . . . 
Montcalm . 
Wexford.. 
Branch — 


Wayne... 
Benzie.... 
Oakland.. 

Kent. 

Ottawa... 

Jackson.. 

Iron 

Saginaw.. 
Clinton... 
Wayne... 


Menominee . 

Berrien 

Inghiim. 

Eaton 

Leelanau 


Lenawee. . 
Calhoun . . . 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Wayne — 


TuRiin Osceola . 

Twining Arenaa . 

Ubiy Huron... 

Union  City Branch.. 

Unlonville ]  Tuscola . 


Popula- 
tion in 
1000. 


720 

1,318 

1,474 

607 

310 

1,874 

314 

406 

1,563 

1,006 

4.668 

2,051 

416 

312 

1,138 

1,748 

1,585 

711 

544 

1,580 

465 
468 
584 
326 

578 

768 
707 
860 
564 
1,243 

1.081 
635 
437 
427 
366 

456 
630 
667 
1,186 
606 

560 

605 

1,317 

3,388 

461 

306 
850 
677 
451 


2,400 
578 
808 
004 

1,167 

303 
400 
432 
1,614 
427 


Number 

of 

factories 

inspected 

in 

1006. 


18 


Number 

of 

persons 

employed 

in 
factories. 


84 
06 
885 


178 

"2 
236 
137 

406 

207 


377 
306 
75 
74 
78 

50 
8 
• 

46 
6 

10 
3 
16 

226 

247 

74 

3 


324 
186 
22 

181 


18 
242 


52 

84 
18 
22 

243 

10 

1« 

347 


2 

87 

37 

148 

8 
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INCORPORATED  VILLAGES.— CJONCLUDED. 


Name  of  village. 


301 
903 
SOS 
804 
906 

906 
807 
808 
800 

310 

811 
312 
318 
814 
315 

810 
317 
818 
810 
390 

321 


Dtlca 

Vandalia 

VanderbUt 

Vassar , 

Vermontvllle 

Vernon 

Vioksburg 

Wakefield 

Warren 

WatervUet 

Wayland 

Wayne 

WebberriUe 

West  Branch 

Westphalia 

White  Cloud 

Whitehall 

White  Pigeon 

Wllllamston 

Wolverine 

Woodland 

Woodmere 

Yale 

Zeeland 

Calumet  township 


County  where  located. 


Macomb.... 

Cass 

Otsego 

Tuscola .... 
Eaton 

Shiawassee 
Kalamazoo. 
Oogebie .... 
Macomb.... 
Berrien* 

Allegan .... 

Wayne 

Ingham. 

Ogemaw — 
Clinton , 

Newaygo . . . 
Muskegon.. 
St.  Joseph.. 

Ingham 

Cheboygan. 

Barry 

Wayne 

St.  Clair 

Ottawa. 

Houghton . . . 


Popula- 
tion in 
1900 


668 
407 
606 
1.832 
684 

680 
»72 
1,191 
360 
717 

619 
1,861 

846 
1,412 

374 

506 
1,481 

706 
1.118 

616 

310 
6,000 
1,186 
1,826 

25,991 


Number 

of 

factories 

inspected 

in 

190a 


28 


6 
3 
7 
3 

4 

18 
11 
16 

46 


Number 

of 

persons 

employed 

in 
factories. 


9 
3 

46 

141 

9 


65 

50 

2 

201 

15 
146 


172 

6 


310 
8 

66 
118 

24 
177 

90 
380 

,206 
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CHAPTER    II. 


THE  MAl^UFACTURE  OF  PAPER  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  of  all  grades  in  Michigan  has  assumed  pro- 
portions far  beyond  the  conception  of  the  average  citizen.  The  industry 
has  become  of  great  magnitude,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  The  con- 
sumption of  paper  of  all  sorts  and  grades  has  doubled  within  a  short 
space  of  time  and  this  increased  consumption  has  stimulated  manufac- 
turers into  building  new  plants  and  in  many  instances  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  ones  already  in  ^operation. 

• 

KALAMAZOO  A  GREAT  PAPER   MANUFACTURING   CENTER. 

At  present  Kalamazoo  enjoys  the  prestige  of  being  the  greatest  paper 
manufacturing  center  in  the  State.  In  1902  the  five  immense  mills  in 
operation  at  this  point  had  an  annual  capacity  for  manufacturing  45,500 
tons  of  different  grades  of  paper,  and  this  capacity  was  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year.  Within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  Kalamazoo  are 
located  19  modern  paper  mills,  which  have  a  capacity  for  manufacturing 
110,000  tons  of  paper  every  year,  or  over  300  tons  each  day. 

SUPERIOR   PAPER   COMPANY. 

The  null  of  the  Superior  Paper  Company,  located  in  that  city,  was 
built  and  practically  finished  in  1901,  and  its  first  machine  was  started 
up  soon  after  the  new  year.  Its  full  production  has  been  on  the  market 
during  a  greater  part  of  1902.  The  mill  is  built  of  white  brick  through- 
out. Parts  of  the  plant  are  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement.  Other 
parts  are  one  story  high,  with  basement.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Milham,  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  social  business  men  in  the  State,  is  the  secretary,  to 
whom  the  Department  is  indebted  for  courtesies. 

KING   PAPER  COMPANY. 

Two  years  ago  workmen  were  engaged  in  laying  up  the  foundation 
walls  of  the  King  Paper  Company's  mill  at  Kalamazoo.  The  mill  has 
been  making  paper  since  the  fall  of  1902.  The  capacity  of  this 
plant  will  be  60,000  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  super  calendered 
and  machine  flnishad  book,  map.  lithograph,  folder  and  drawing  paper. 
The  oflBcers  of  the  company  are :  President,  A.  L.  Pratt ;  Vice-President, 
A.  B.  Schied;  Treasurer,  F.  N.  Rowley;  Secretary,  Geo.  O.  Comfort;  Su- 
perintendent, John  F.  King. 

Other  industrial  centers  in  the  State  owe  a  large  per  cent  of  their  pros- 
perity to  the  fact  that  a  thriving  paper  mill  is  located  in  their  midst. 
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One  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  world  is  being  built  at  the  town  of  Mnnis- 
ing  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Alger  county.  This  plant  might 
almost  be  called  a  Kalamazoo  mill,  as  its  capital  and  management  is  con- 
trolled by  moneys  and  business  men  of  that  city.  Its  location  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Its  manager,  Hon.  H.  H.  Everard,  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Ihling  Bros.  &  Everard,  is  supervising  its  construction,  which  is 
so  well  under  way  that  another  season  will  find  it  in  full  operation.  The 
motive  power  of  the  plant  will  be  steam,  of  which  3,000  horse  power  is 
its  estimated  capacity.  When  completed  they  expect  to  manufacture 
15,000  pounds  of  paper  annually. 

Early  in  the  season  the  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  Hon.  Geo. 
E.  Bardeen  of  Otsego,  whose  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
places  him  high  in  authority,  formulated  blank  schedules  for  the  canvass 
of  the  industry  in  the  State,  a  special  agent  visiting  each  plant,  collecting 
the  statistics  therefrom.  It  is  believed  that  the  statistics  of  every  plant 
in  the  State  have  been  gathered,  except  the  one  located  near  the  state  line 
of  Wisconsin  at  the  city  of  Menominee. 

These  statistics  cover  a  large  scope,  giving  the  name  of  the  plant,  where 
located,  how  many  years  in  operation,  amount  of  capital  invested,  kind 
of  power  used,  strength  in  horse  power,  annual  consumption  of  coal  in 
making  steam,  annual  cost  of  repairs,  kinds  of  material  that  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  tons  of  each  used,  the  several  grades  of 
paper  manufactured  and  tons,  annually,  of  each  grade,  value  of  all 
paper  manufactured,  capacity  of  plants  in  an  annual  output,  number  of 
months  operated  during  each  year,  number  each  of  superintendents,  fore- 
men, office  force,  other  male  and  female  employes,  with  the  average  daily 
wages  paid  each  class,  number  of  females  who  work  at  piece  work  and 
their  average  daily  earnings,  and  the  hours  of  da41y  labor  for  both  day 
and  night  shifts. 

MAGAZINE  CLIPPINGS. 

The  following  items  were  clipped  from  "The  Paper  Mill,"  of  February, 
1903.  a  magazine  published  in  New  York  City,  which  is  acknowledged 
authority  by  all  paper  manufacturers : 

"A  new  plant  that  is  being  erected  at  Kalamazoo,  *The  Riverview 
Coated  Paper  Company.'  It  will  be  the  second  coated  paper  plant  in  that 
city.  It  is  located  east  of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Company's  No.  2 
find  No.  3  mills.  The  walls  are  all  up.  The  buildings  extend  in  two  direc- 
tions in  the  shape  of  an  L,  340  feet  long  on  one  end  and  200  feet  on  the 
other,  all  90  feet  wide  and  one  story  high.  The  plant,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  April.  Six  coating  machines  will  be  installed 
at  the  start,  and  more  may  be  added  later,  as  necessity  demands.  L.  F. 
Schmitt  is  president  of  the  company  and  will  also  be  the  manager." 

"The  plant  of  the  Munising  Paper  Company  at  Munising,  Michigan, 
the  foundations  for  which  are  about  completed,  will  consist  of  a  75  ton 
sulphite  min,  with  three  digesters  15  by  47  feet  and  a  three  machine 
paper  mill,  to  be  equipped  with  two  large  Fourdrinier  machines  and  one 
Pourdrinier  and  cylinder  combined.  This  mill  will  make  a  full  line  of 
sulphite  fibre  papers  and  is  exceptionally  situated  for  a  successful  opera- 
tion. This  will  be  a  steam  mill  in  the  matter  of  power,  the  power  sta- 
tion being  placed  directly  between  the  sulphite  and  paper  mills  and  the 
mill  will  be  electrically  driven." 
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Xame  of  paper  mills  in  Michigan,  their  location,  yearly  capacity  in  tons,  name  and 

address  of  managers. 


Name  of  organization. 


Dayton- AUegan  Paper  Co. 

Fletcher  Paper  Co 

Childadale  Paper  Mills 

Cheboygan  Paper  Co 

Constantino  Paper  Mills. . . 

Detroit  Sulphite  Fiber  Co. 

F.  R.  Lewis  Mfg.  Co 

Michigan  Bag  and  Paper  Co 

Bryant  Paper  Co 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Co 

King  Paper  Co 

Gibson  Paper  Co 

Superior  Paper  Co 

Central  Paper  Co 

The  Boehme  and  Rauch  Co. 
MlllNo.3 

The  Boehme  and  Rauch  Co. 

MlllNo.2 

Michigan  Wood  Pulp  Co. .. 
Niles  Board  and  Paper  Co. 

Bardeen  Paper  Co 

Michigan  Paper  Co 

Petoskey  Fiber  Paper  Co.. 

Mitchell  &  Son. 

Barnes  Paper  Co 

Mullen  Bros.'  Paper  Co. . . . 
Three  Rivers  Paper  Co 

Tecumseh  Paper  Mills. .... 
American   Writing  Paper 

Co 

Ypfidlanti  Paper  Co 

Peninsular  Paper  Co 

Munising  Paper  Co.  (Ltd). 


Location  of 
plant. 


Allegan 

Alpena 

ChUdsdale  . . 
Cheboygan. . 
Constantiue 

Delray 

Flint 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. . 


Muskegon.... 
Monroe 

NUes... !.'."*.!!'. 

Otsego 

PlainwelL .... 

Petoskey 

Palmyra. 

Rochester.... 
St.  Joseph... 
Three  Rivera 

Tecumseh 

Waterrliet .. 
YpsilanU 

Munising 


Yearly 
capacity 
in  tons. 


1,800 
8,000 
4,680 
15,000 
2,100 

5,000 

i,aoo 

2.800 
12,000 
10,000 

9,500 
6.600 
7,500 
7,000 

5,250 


2,760 
12,000 
7,588 
7,635 
1,357 

4,500 
1,860 
700 
3.500 
3,000 

1.660 

3.000 
3,250 
4,200 
15,000 


Name  of  manager. 


T.  W.  Smith 

fie tcher  Paper  Co. 
Horace  H.  Childs.. 
H  A.  Frambach... 
Robert T.  Weir.... 

A.  G.  Lindsay 

8.  F.  Lewis 

J.  D.  Smalley 

F.  H.  MUham. 

F.  M.Hodge 

A.  L.  Pratt 

F  D.  HaskeU 

W.  S.Hodges 

Central  Paper  Co. 

E.  C.  Rauch 

J.  C.  French. 

A.  F.  Bither 

Geo.  K  Bardeen... 
J.  W.  Gilkey 

M.  L.  Johnston 

Jacob  MitchelL . . . . 
Wm.  H.  Barnes.... 
John  W.  Mullen.... 
J.  W.French 

Smith 

W.  S.  Watson 

E.  C.  Comwell 

D.L.  Quirk,  Jr 

H.  H.  Bverard 


Address  of  manager. 


Dayton,  Ohio. 
Alpena,  Mich. 

ChUdsdale, 
Cheboygan, 
Constantine,     ** 

Detroit, 
Flint, 

Jackson,  " 

Kalamazoo. 


Muskegon, 
Monroe, 

NUes. 

Otsego. 
Plainwell. 

Petoskey, 
Palmyra, 
Rochester. 
St.  Joseph, 
Three  Rivers. 

Tecumseh, 

Watervliet. 
Ypsilanti, 

Munisintr, 
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The  following  is  a  summary,  in  brief,  of  the  results  of  the  canvass,  fol- 
lowed by  deductions  from  tfee  information  obtained.  This  is  followed 
with  remarks  by  some  of  the  operators,  and  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
paper  industry  in  the  State  by  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Bardeen.  of  Otsego. 


SUMMARY   OP   THE   STATISTICS   OF   THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   PAPER    IN 

MICHIGAN. 

Whole  number  of,  paper  mills  canvassed .' 29 

Number  of  towns  where  paper  mills  are  located 22 

Number  of  counties  where  paper  mills  are  located 16 

Number  of  mills  conducted  by  individuals 4 

Number  of  mills  conducted  by  firms 2 

Number  of  mills  conducted  by  corporations .' 23 

Longest  in  operation    (Three  Rivers  Paper  Co.,   55   years) . 

Number  commencing  operation  in  1903 , 3 

Average  number  of  years  all  mills  were  in  operation 19 

Number  of  months  in  operation  each  year 12 

All  these  mills,  save  one,  have  operated  continuously. 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  Invested 14,190,221  00 

Average  amount  of  capital  invested  for  each  mill 149,651  00 

Number  of  mills  using  steam  power 9 

Number  of  mills  using  water  power 1 

Number  of  mills  using  steam  and  water  power  combined ,. .  19 

Aggregate  strength  in  horse  power 27,355 

Average  strength  in  horse  power  for  each  mill 977 

Aggregate  tons  of  coal  used  annually 240,990 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill 8.310 

Aggregate  cost  of  annual  repairs 1124,912  00 

Average  cost  of  annual  repairs  for  each  mill 4,997  00 

Number  of  mills  using  sulphite  wood  pulp 20 

Aggregate  tons  of  sulphite  wood  pulp  used 34,524 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill  using 1,776 

Number  of  mills  using  soda  chemical  pulp 9 

Aggregate  tons  of  soda  chemical  pulp  used 9,901 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill  using 1,100 

Number  of  mills  using  ground  wood  pulp 16 

Aggregate  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  used 8,793 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill  using 549 

Number  of  mills  using  rags 9 

Aggregate  tons  of  rags  used 7,756 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill  using 862 

Numl^r  of  mills  using  old  paper 19 

Aggregate  tons  of  old  paper  used % 37,832 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill  using 1,991 

Number  using  other  material 12 

Aggregate  tons  of  other  material  used 17,600 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill  using. 1,466 
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Number  of  mills  manufacturing  writing  paper 3 

Aggregate  tons  of  writing  paper  manufactured 6,347 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill 2,116 

Number  of  mills  manufacturing  book  paper i 9 

Aggregate  tons  of  book  paper  manufactured ; 43,683 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill 4,854 

Number  of  mills  manufacturing  wrapping  paper 17 

Aggregate  tons  of  wrapping  paper  manufactured 40,888 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  mill 2,404 

Aggregate  value  of  all  paper  manufactured  in  1902 $6,211,975  00 

Average  value  for  each  mill  in  operation 238,922  00 

Total  capacity  of  plants  in  tons  annually 154,620 

Average  capacity  for  each  plant 5,332 

Whole  number  of  superintendents  employed 30 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents  $6  65 

Whole  number  of  foremen  employed 66 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen $2  82 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  offices 77 

Average  daily  wages  paid  each $2  74 

Whole  number  of  males  employed  other  than  above 2,190 

Average  daily  wages  paid  each $1  71 

Whole  number  of  females  employed  other  than  above. . •. 467 

Average  daily  wages  paid  each $0  93 

Number  of  males  employed  on  piece  work 0 

Number  of  females  employed  on  piece  work 195 

Average  daily  earnings  for  each ,  $1  10 

Whole  number  of  hours  worked  weekly 141^/4 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  by  those  on  day  shift 65 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  by  those  on  night  shift 76^4 

DIFFERENT    KINDS   OF    MATERIAL   USED   IN   THE    MANUFACTURE   OF   PAPER. 

Sulphite  of  wood  pulp;  soda  chemical  pulp;  ground  wood  pulp;  rags; 
old  paper;  old  twines;  old  wrappers;  straw;  rosin;  silicate  of  soda; 
sizing;  alum;  color;  lime;  soda  ash;  flour;  clay  and  chemicals. 
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PERSONAL  LETTER  FROM  HON.  GEO.  E.  BARDEEN. 

Office  Bardeen  Paper  Company% 

Otsego,  Michigan,  Dec,  2^,  190S, 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich,: 

Dear  Sir : — Complying  with  your  request  I  give  you  the  following  sta- 
tistics regarding  paper  and  pulp  industries  in  Michigan  covering  the  last 
36  years. 

In  1870  there  were  a  few  mills  in  this  State  having  a  daily  capacity 
for  production  of  soda  pulp  24,000  pounds,  ground  wood  pulp  40,000 
;pound8,  book,  writing  and  print  19,000  pounds,  wrapping  and  boards  27,- 
000  pounds,  a  total  of  110,000  pounds. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  about  30  mills  in  this  State  with  a  capac- 
ity for  the  daily  production  of  rag.  wrapping  and  boards,  321,000  pounds; 
fibres  and  news,  427,000  pounds;  book  and  writing,  584,000  pounds; 
ground  wood  pulp,  139,000  pounds ;  sulphite  pulp,  466,000  pounds ;  a  total 
of  1,937,000  pounds. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1870  Michigan  stood  Number  12  in  the  State 
list  of  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1903  it  stood  Number  8  in  the 
list  of  mills,  the  increase  meaning  more  than  the  actual  figures  repre- 
sent. In  1870  Michigan  stood  Number  15  in  the  list  of  tonnage,  and  in 
1903  it  stood  Number  5  in  this  list. 

During  this  period  the  two  mills  making  soda  wood  in  the  State  have 
discontinued,  so  no  soda  wood  is  produced  within  the  confines  of  the 
State.  In  the  meanwhile  the  production  of  all  other  grades  has  increased 
many  fold.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  in  1870  a  rag  newspaper,  which  was 
then  considered  the  best  newspaper  produced,  sold  at  14  cents  per  pound. 

The  same  paper  today  sells  for  2^  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Wages  are  as  high  today  or  higher  than  m  1870,  but  stock  and  chem- 
icals entering  into  the  production  of  paper,  together  with  the  wider  and 
larger  machine^,  the  increased  speed,  and  consequent  enlarged  produc- 
tion, has  reduced  the  cost  of  paper,  and  competition  has  further  reduced 
the  selling  price. 

Stone  lime,  which  is  used  in  the  rag  process,  chloride  of  lime  and  alkali, 
which  are  used  in  all  processes,  are  produced  within  the  State.  Stone 
lime  has  been  produced  in  Michigan  for  years,  but  alkali,  soda  ash  and 
chloride  of  lime  are  factors  of  only  recent  years  in  Michigan.  The  capital 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  and  chloride  of  lime  in  Michigan 
amounts  to  something  like  117,000,000. 

In  1870  the  products  of  mills  in  Michigan  were  mostly  marketed  within 
our  State  and  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Today  they  are  shipped  to 
almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  while  the  production  of  rag  paper 
has  increased  very  materially,  the  great  increased  production  is  due  to 
the  use  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood  pulps. 

Unionism  has  entered  many  of  the  mills  in  the  State  and  has  caused  a 
reduction  of  hours  without  reduction  in  pay,  but  has  materially  reduced 
the  production,  although  it  has  never  caused  any  open  rupture  worth 
commenting  upon.  The  fact  that  many  competing  mills  in  the  country 
are  not  unionized  acts  as  a  bar  to  Michigan  mills  in  many  cases. 
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We  have  mills  in  the  State  that  compare  very  favorably  with  the  1)est 
built  and  equipped  mills  in  the  world,  and  Michigan  should  be  justly 
proud  of  this  branch  of  its  industries.  With  the  young  men  at  the  head 
of  these  different  corporations  we  can  promise  a  leading  position  for  the 
State  in  our  lines  for  years  to  come. 

Respectfully  yburs, 

Geo.  E.  Bardbhn, 

President. 


REMARKS  BY  OPERATORS. 

Ghildsdale  Paper  Company,  at  Childsdale,  Kent  County. — This  firm  man- 
ufactures only  pasteboards  for  boxes. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company. — ^This  mill  was  not  put  in  operation  uuti! 
May,  1903. 

F.  R.  Lewis  Mfg.  Company,  Flint. — This  firm  manufactures  corrugated 
boards  an4  blanks  for  cap  tubes,  egg  cases  and  fireworks  boards. 

Michigan  Bag  &  Paper  Company,  Jackson. — This  firm  makes  only  a 
heavy  bag  paper  and  manufacture  their  product,  selling  paper  bags. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo. — This  company  is  about  start- 
ing their  new  mill  and  while  theirs  embraces  only  the  old  plant,  con- 
ditions will  be  changed,  in  the  near  future,  as  the  addition  will  make 
it  the  largest  paper  manufacturing  concern  in  Kalamazoo. 

Central  Paper  Company,  Muskegon. — Of  the  3,000  tons  of  coal  used  by 
this  company,  about  one-half  is  used  in  generating  steam  for  cooking 
sulphite. 

The  Boehme  &  Ranch  Company,  Monroe. — This  company  make  folding 
box  board,  using  mostly  old  paper  in  its  manufacture.  Only  started 
January  1,  1903. 

Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Company,  St.  Joseph. — The  firm  manufactures  build- 
ing paper  and  specialties  in  the  paper  line. 

Ypsilanti  Paper  Company,  Tpsilanti. — The  firm  manufactures  their  own 
sulphite  wood  pulp,  using  750  pounds  of  brimstone  annually,  con- 
suming about  7,000  cords  of  four  foot  hemlock  wood  per  year. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


BEET  SUGAR  STATISTICS. 


THE   MANUFACTURE  OP   SUGAR. 


The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  State.  In  the  19th  and  20th  reports  the  Department  has  produced 
extended  statistics,  showing  its  first  inception  among  the  State's  indus- 
tries, its  rapid  growth,  and  the  important  bearing  it  has  on  the  question 
of  labor  and  industry. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  and  the 
production  of  Bugar  during  the  past  year.  There  are  now  20  factories  in 
actual  operation  and  one  other,  located  at  Charlevoix,  which  is  nearly 
completed  and  will  be  ready  for  the  campaign  of  the  coming  year.  These 
factories  have  produced  in  the  present  campaign  over  140,000,000  pounds 
of  the  finest  granulated  sugar.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this 
700,000  tons  of 'sugar  finds  a  market  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
every  ton  of  sugar  that  is  shipped  from  Michigan  advertises  Michigan  as 
one  of  the  greatest  sugar  producing  states  in  the  Union. 

This  enormous  quantity  of  a  great  merchantable  staple  represents  an 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  far  beyond  the  mind's 
first  conception.  The  more  than  ten  million  dollars  capital  invested  in 
the  sugar  plants  proper  is  only  a  part  of  the  actual  investment.  Over 
90,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  were  grown  the  past  year,  representing  an  out- 
lay of  over  two  million  dollars,  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
more  were  used  in  delivering 'the  beets  to  the  factory. 

In  the  matter  of  labor,  over  1,000  skilled  workmen  were  employed  at 
the  factories  at  an  average  of  over  |3  each  per  day,  while  over  3.000  per- 
sons were  employed  at  more  ordinary  labor,  their  wages  averaging  over 
tl.T5  each.  This  does  not  represent  the  army  of  laborers  employed  in  the 
fields  and  in  delivering  the  beets  to  the  factories.  In  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  three  elements  are  combined,  the  interests  of  each  being  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  all — ^the  manufacturer,  with  his  capital,  the  farmer 
with  his  land,  and  the  laborer  with  his  brain  and  hands.  Each  control  a 
capital  which  must  be  combined  to  insure  a  success  to  render  each  a  just 
return  on  the  capital  invested. 

In  making  a  canvass  of  the  industry  for  the  current  ye^r,  the  Depart- 
ment has  studiously  tried  to  secure  statistics  from  each  element,  and  to 
lay  them  before  the  public  in  a  shape  that  will  impart  accurate  informa- 
tion to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  which  the  manufacturers 
of  sugar  are  trying  to  solve.  The  following  table  will  show  the  location 
of  the  21  factories,  their  average  daily  capacity  in  the  consumption  of 
beets  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  managers  of  each. 
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Name  of  factory. 


Alma  Sugar  Co 

Bay  City-Miohlgan  Sugar 

Co.  (two  plants.) 
Detroit  Sugar  Co 

German-American   Sugar 

Co. 
Holland  Sugar  Ca 

Kalamazoo  Sugar  Co. . . 

Lansing  factory  of  Owosso 

Sugar  Co. 
Macomb  Sugar  Co 

Marine  City  Sugar  Co. . 

Menominee  River  S  u  gar  Co 

Owosso  Sugar  Co 

Peninsular  Sugar  Refining 

Co. 
Saginaw  Sugar  Co 

Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Ca 
Sebewalng    Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co. 

St.  Louis  Sugar  Co 

Tawas  Sugar  Co 

Valley  Sugar  Co 

West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co. . 


Town  and  county 
where  located. 


Alma,  Gratiot  Co. 
Bay  City,  Bay  Co. 

Rochester.    Oakland 

Co. 
Monitor    Township, 

Bay  Co. 
Holland.  Ottawa  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Kalama- 
zoo Co. 
Lansing,  Ingham  Ca 

Mt.  Clemens,  Ma- 
comb Co. 

Marine  City,  St.  Clair 
Co. 

Menominee,  Menom- 
inee Co. 

Owosso,  Shiawassee 

Co. 
Caro,  Tuscola  Co 

Saginaw,     Saginaw 

Co. 
Cros well.  Sanilac  Co. 
Sebewalng,     Huron 

Co. 

kt.  Louis,  Gratiot  Co. 
E'st  T'was,  Iosco  Co. 
Carroll  ton,  Saginaw 

Co. 
West  Bay  City,  Bay 

Co. 


1 

o 

II 

700 
1,000 

1809 
*1903 

SOO 

1809 

600 

1901 

360 

1899 

600 

1899 

600 

1901 

600 

1902 

400 

1900 

1,000 

1908 

1,200 

1908 

1,100 

1899 

700 

1901 

600 
600 

1902 
1908 

600 
600 
600 

1908 
1903 
1902 

600 

1809 

Name 
of  manager. 


F.  R.  Hathaway. 
W.  L  ChurchU.. 

£dw*d  H.  Parker 

Rasmus  Hanson. . 

CM.  McLean.... 

J.  F.  Henry 

A.M.Gelston.... 

Fred  B.  Schott.. 

W.  F.  Sauber.... 

G.  W.  McCormlck 


C.N.  Smith. 
C.  Fortius.. . 
F.  D.  Ewen. . 


M.  E.  Farr 

W.  H.  Wallace. 


C.  M.  McLean. . . 
W.  L.  Churchill. 
W.  C.  Penoyer.. 

M.  J.  Bialy 


Postofflce 
address  of 
manager. 


Alma. 
Bay  City. 

Detroit. 

Grayling. 

Holland. 

Kalamazoo 


.Mt.  Clemens. 
Marine  City. 
Menominee. 

Bay  City 

Caro. 

Saginaw. 

Detroit. 
Bay  Port. 

St.  Louis. 
Bay  City. 
Bay  City. 

West  Bay  City. 


*  Bay  City  Sugar  Co.,  established  in  1899 ;  Michigan  Sugar  Co..  established  in  1898 ;  consolidated 
In  1903. 
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STATISTICS  OF  SUGAR  BEET  FACTORIES. 

Number  of  factories  canvassed  (Bay  City,  Michigan,  canvassed  as  one).  19 

Number  of  counties  where  located 15 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 2.2 

Aggregate  cost  of  all  factories $12,866,000  00 

Average  cost  of  each  factory 674,526  32 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  of  plants  in  tons  of  beets 12,750 

Average  daily  capacity  for  each  plant 671 

Number  of  acres  of  beets  grown  in  1902 78,889 

Number  of  acres  of  beets  grown  in  1903 * 93,685 

Increase  as  compared  with  1902 14,796 

Number  of  tons  of  beets  used  in  1902 472,522 

.Number  of  tons  of  beets  used  in  1903 643,358 

Increase  as  compared   with   1902 170,836 

Average  per  cent  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beeta  in  1902 13.9 

Average  per  cent  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets  in  1903. ,.. 14.4 

Number  of  pounds  of  sugar  made  in  1902 98,237,403 

Number  of  pounds  of  sugar  made  in  1903 135,798,627 

Increase  as  compared  with  1902 37,993,224 

Average  number  of  days  plants  were  in  operation 66 

Aggregate  cost  of  repairs  in  1902  (12  factories) $234,419  69 

Average  cost  of  repairs  for  each  factory 19,784  97 

Aggregate  cost  of  repairs  for  1903  (10  factories) 150,100  00 

Average  cost  of  repairs  for  each  factory 15,010  00 

Number  of  skilled  laborers  employed 1,082 

Average  number  to  each  plant -. 60 

Aggregate  daily  wages  paid  such  employes $3,158  92 

Average  daily  wages  paid  each  employe 2  92 

Number  of  common  laborers  employed . . « 3,425 

Average  number  to  each  plant .' 190 

Aggregate  daily  wages  paid  such  employes $6,026  70 

Average  daily  wages  paid  each  employe 1  76 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 4,507 

Average  number  to  each  plant 237 

Aggregate  daily  wages  of  all  employes $9,185  62 

Average  daily  wages  paid  each  employe 2  04 

Number  that"  report  capital  stock  increased 11 

Aggregate  amount  of  such  increase $3,250,000  00 

Average  amount  to  each  plant  increasing  its  Qtock 295,454  00 

Number  that  report  an  increase  in  capacity  of  plants 6 

Amount  in  tons  of  such  increased  capacity 1,450 

Average  increase  for  eaqji  factory  increasing  its  capacity 241.7 

Number  who  expect  to  further  increase  capacity 1 

Number  who  do  not  expect  to  further  increase 18 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  location  of  the  beet  factories  of  Michigan  cover 
several  sections  of  the  State,  so  that  the  beets  consumed  are  being  grown 
in  many  counties  where  the  soil  greatly  varies  as  to  its  natural  quality. 
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The  capacity  of  these  plants  would  consume  12,150  tons  of  beets  each  day, 
which  would  probably  render  about  240  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  ton,  or 
an  average  of  almost  3,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  every  24  hours.  To  be 
more  minute,  the  sugar  produced  in  one  day  would  load  a  train  of  40 
cars.  A  sugar  factory  to  be  successful  should  have  stock  sufficient  to 
allow  it  to  run  continuously  for  100  days  each  season.  These  100  trains 
of  40  cars  each,  loaded  with  sugar,  would  represent  Michigan's  present 
sugar  industry. 

Remarks  from  several  of  the  managers  of  the  above  factories  are  given, 
showing  the  opinion  of  men  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  serious 
and  important  problem.  These  remarks  will  be  found  interesting  and 
useful  to  those  who  are  studying  this  question. 

Special  agents  of  the  Department  canvassed  465  beet  growers,  who 
cultivated  beets  in  31  different  counties  in  several  sections  of  the  State. 
The  results  of  this  canvass  are  given  by  counties,  showing  the  important 
items  that  enter  into  the  culture  of  beets  and  their  delivery  to  market. 
Following  the  statistics  of  the  counties  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
entire  canvass  of  the  State,  which  shows  in  brief  form  the  results  of  the 
work.  After  this  summary  will  be  found  the  remarks  of  individual  grow- 
ers, imparting  the  information  they  have  obtained  by  actual  experience. 

The  figures  of  26  successful  growers  who  delivered  their  beets  to  the 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  factories  at  Bay  City  are  also  given,  which  show  the 
number  of  acres  grown  by  each,  the  tons  yield  and  the  net  money  received. 
These  individual  statistics  are  correct  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
company,  and  can  be  verified  by  personal  inquiry. 


REMARKS  BY  MANAGERS  OP  SUGAR  PLANTS. 

Bay  City-Michigan  Sugar  Company. — The  outlook  is  poor,  there  being 
too  many  factories  and  not  enough  beets.  The  farmers  must  grow 
more  beets,  or  many  of  the  factories  must  stop  or  lose  money  and  in 
such  amounts  as  to  ruin  them. 

German  American  Sugar  Company. — The  outlook  is  good  if  our  Congress 
in  Washington  does  the  right  thing. 

Holland  Sugar  Company. — This  firm  paid  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  for 
the  year  1902-3.  Most  of  the  beet  growers  report  it  more  profitable 
than  any  other  crop,  but  scarcity  of  labor  prevents  many  from  going 
into  it  more  extensively. 

Kalamazoo  Sugar  Company. — The  outlook  is  good  if  local  growers  would 
increase  their  acreage.  The  inspector  says :  **This  firm  gets  its  sup- 
ply of  beets  mostly  from  outside  of  Kalamazoo  county.  The  super- 
intendent informed  me  that  there  are  not  50  acres  of  beets  raised  in 
Kalamazoo  county ;  the  factory  gets  its  supply  mostly  from  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Southern  Michigan." 

Marine  Sugar  Company. — The  outlook  is  very  dark  on  account  of  tariff 
tinkering.  The  season  has  been  cold  and  wet  and  the  beet  crop  was 
very  poor.  With  two  seasons  of  failure  in  the  crops  of  the  farmers, 
the  question  remains  to  be  worked  out  how  they  will  sign  acreage  for 
next  season.  At  the  price  now  paid  the  grower  of  beets  and  the  pres- 
ent prices  we  get  for  sugar,  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  to 
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close  down  the  beet  sugar  industry.  All  this  is  brought  about;  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  by  the  party  now  in  power  not  keeping  the 
promises  of  its  platform,  by  reducing  the  protection  on  the  youngest 
industry  of  our  great  country,  thereby  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  sugar  trust,  giving  them  an  advantage  over  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try, by  reducing  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  keeping  the  original 
duty  on  refined  sugar,  which  is  now  plainly  shown  by  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  going  down  and  the  stock  of  the  trust  going  up.  All 
the  features  that  1  can  see  to  help  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  good  weather,  so  the  growers  will  be  encouraged  in 
growing  of  beets,  and  the  factories  left  alone  by  tariff  tinkers. 
If  not  the  business  is  surely  downed  and  all  parties  interested  are 
ruined. 

Menominee  Kiver  Sugar  Company. — ^o  part  of  the  United  States  has 
brighter  prospects  than'  right  here,  on  account  of  peculiar  climatic 
conditions  and  fertility  of  soil.  The  percentage  of  sugar  is  excep- 
tionally high  and  the  purity  of  juice  is  equally  good. 

Peninsular  Sugar  Refining  Company. — Unfavorable  weather  conditions 
last  year  made  the  acquirement  of  acreage  for  this  yeai''s  campaign 
difficult,  therefore  shortage  in  crop.  The  farmers  are  well  satisfied 
and  we  anticipate  a  large  increase  in  acreage  for  the  next  season. 

Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Company. — With  favorable  weather  conditions 
the  outlook  is  bright.  The  wet  weather  of  the  past  two  seasons  has 
drowned  out  many  aci'es  of  beets,  making  acreage  yield  average  low. 

St.  Louis  Sugar  Company. — The  outlook  is  bright,  if  Congress  would 
leave  us  alone. 

West  Bay  City  Sugar  Company. — As  the  result  of  Congressional  legisla- 
.  tion,  the  outlook  is  most  deplorable. 


THE  MENOMINEE  PLANT. 

The  following  communication  from  a  special  agent  of  the  Department 
who  visited  the  sugar  plant  at  Menominee  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  asked  the  question,  "How  far  north  can  sugar  beets  be  grown  with 
success  and  profit?''  The  establishment  of  this  new  industry  here  is 
certainly  a  strong  testimonial  of  the  faith  Northern  Michigan  capitalists 
have  in  beet  sugar  manufacturing  and  in  the  fertility  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula soil  for  raising  sugar  beets. 


Menominee,  Michigan,  Dee.  2S,  1903. 
(•ommissioner  of  Labor, 

Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — On  visiting  the  immense  new  sugar  factory  at  Menominee, 
the  writer  was  amazed  at  the  proportions  of  the  several  buildings  of  this 
great  plant.  This  institution  occupies  17  acres  of  ground,  the  principal 
buildings  being  over  1,100  feet  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Besides  the 
boiler  house  is  equipped  with  11  mammoth  Scotch  marine  boilers  of  latest 
design  and  type  furnishing  3,000  horse  power.    The  buildings  are  built 
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entirely  of  fireproof  materials — ^brick,  concrete  and  iron.  All  floors  and 
roofs  of  the  principal  buildings  are  of  concrete.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  this  enormous  structure  has  been  completed 
since  March  1st.  The  contractors  had  to  drive  over  8,000  tamarack  piles 
before  proceeding  with  the  work  of  building.  ,There  has  been  brought  in 
and  used  in  the  completion  of  the  work  over  2,400  car  loads  of  material 
and  a  force  of  400  men  were  busy  from  June  1st  to  October  15th  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

The  plant  completed  forms  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  sugar 
factories  in  the  tFnited  States.  The  shipping  facilities  are  excellent,  as 
it  has  its  own  tracks,  admitting  four  railroads  to  its  site  at  a  common 
connecting  point.  It  also  has  1,200  feet  of  docks  on  deep  water,  which 
affords  it  an  opportunity  to  get  supplies,  fuel  and  beets  shipped  in  by 
boat  as  well  as  by  rail.  The  cost  of  the  entire  plant  and  site  amounts  to 
fully  11,000,000.  The  capacity  of  this  factory  is  1,000  tons  of  beets  daily 
and  turns  out  700  barrels  of  standard  granulated  sugar  every  twenty-four 
hours.  It  requires  the  beets  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
supply  the  factory  for  a  season's  run;  and  judging  from  the  universal 
satisfaction  of  the  farmers  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula there  is  little  doubt  thaj.a  full  supply  will  be  grown  in  1904. 

The  beets  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  have  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  they  contained.  The  aver- 
age of  the  entire  crop  received  at  the  factory  show  16  per  cent,  which 
has  no  comparison  in  this  State  and  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  soil  in 
this  part  of  Michigan.  The  establishment  of  this  plant  is  bound  to  do 
much  towards  the  rapid  settling  up  of  the  cut-over  timber  lands,  and 
changing  the  Upper  Peninsula  from  a  lumbering  to  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  The  farmers  will  receive  about  |500,000  in  payment  for  beets 
on  a  full  campaign;  this  alone  will  soon  enrich  our  rural  districts.  This 
sugar  factory  is  erected  on  the  site  of  a  once  large  saw  mill  which  cut 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  from  timber  grown  on  the  same  land  which  is 
now  producing  sugar  beets. 

The  main  beet  storage  sheds  alone  of  the  plant  cover  nearly  two  acres 
of  ground,  being  400x175,  besides  a  dock  shed  for  receiving  beets  by  ele- 
vators that  are  shipped  in  by  boat.  These  two  structures  will  hold  12,000 
tons  of  beets.  The  docks  are  constructed  with  a  railway  track  along 
them  on  which  is  operated  a  locomotive  crane  with  a  clam-shell  for  un- 
loading cargoes  of  coal  and  for  loading  same  again  into  dump  cars  and 
hauling  into  the  boiler  house,  where  the  fuel  is  dumped  at  the  door  of 
the  boilers.  During  the  full  run  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  coal  is  used, 
10,000  tons  of  lime  rock  and  1,000  tons  of  coke.  At  least  150,000  pounds 
of  beet  seed  is  imported  from  Germany  to  supply  the  farmers  for  the 
growing  of  the  crop. 

Respectfully  vours, 

A.  F.  K. 
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CANVASS  OF  GROWERS  OF  SUGAR  BEETS,  BY  COUNTIES. 

ALLEGAX  COUNTY. 

Numbers  of  growers  canvassed 19 

Number  of  acred  grown  In  1902 76^ 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower,  1902 4 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 S0% 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower,  1903 ; . . .  4.2 

Number  of  tPns  yield  per  acre  In  1902 181 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 9.5 

Average  number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 231 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 12 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902". 12 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 4 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 15 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 , 8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 13.8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 14.8 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |4  73 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  43 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  1902 13.6 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  1903 12.5 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  li% 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $21  02 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 21  52 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factpry  in  1902 $6  22 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 7  58 

Number  that  deliver  by  wagon 19 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 4.9 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 1 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 18 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor $12  00 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 19 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 0 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 19 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 0 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 19 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 0 

BAY  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed ^ 80 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 1,187 

Average  number  of .  acres  to  each  grower 14.7 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 1.549.5 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 19.4 
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Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  In  1902 •  893 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 11.2 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  In  1903 1,054 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 13.2 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  In  1902 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 6 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  Sugar  in  1902 14.3 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 13.2 

Average  price  received  per  ton  In  1902 $5  24 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 . . .  ^ 4  91 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  pej*  acre  in  1902 14 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14.1 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 |0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $25  00 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 25  34 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $8  37 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 9  88 

Number  that  deliver  by  rail 16 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 10.8 

Number  that  deliver  by  wagon ^ 66 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 6 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 51 

Number  of  growers  confining  work  to  their  families 29 

Amoimt  of  money  paid  out  for  labor $14,840  00 

Average  amount  for  each  grower 290  98 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 69 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 11 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 70 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 10 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  lands. 71 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 9 

CHARLEVOIX  COUNTY. 

A  partial  canvass  of  eight  growers  was  made  in  this  county  and  the  figures  re- 
ceived show  as  follows;  The  total  acreage  grown  by  the  growers  canvassed  In 
1902  was  34%,  grown  by  six  growers,  an  average  of  34.7  for  each,  while  in  1903 
the  acreage  was  29.3,  an  average  of  3.6  acres  for  each  of  the  eight  growers.  The 
yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902  was  8.7,  while  in  1903  it  was  nine  tons.  The  average 
per  cent  of  sugar  for  each  grower  in  1903  was  14.4  and  the  price  received  per  ton 
was  |5  in  1902,  as  against  $5.56  in  1903.  In  1902  there  were  sown  14.6  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  while  in  1903,  the  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  was  14.6; 
the  cost  of  seed  per  pound  being  15  cents  in  1903.  Only  one  grower  gave  the  cost 
of  raising  and  harvesting  beets  per  acre,  which  was  |40  in  19()3,  and  but  two  gave 
the  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  beets  to  the  factory,  which  averaged  30  cents 
per  acre  in  both  1902  and  1903.  All  deliver  their  beets  by  wagon,  the  distance  from 
the  factory  averaging  1.7  miles.    One  grower  believed  sugar  beets  were  the  most 
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profitable  crop  a  fanner  could  raise,  one  believed  fanners  did  not  look  upon  the 
industry  with  favor^  and  three  did  not  believe  the  industry  raises  the  price  of  land, 
while  the  others  did  not  answer  these  questions. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

But  two  growers  were  canvassed  in  this  county,  their  answers  being  confined 
entirely  to  1903,  no  information  being  obtained  as  to  1902.  The  average  number  of 
acres  grown  was  7.2,  the  yield  per  acre  being  nine  tons  and  the  average  per  cent 
test  of  sugar  being  17.  The  price  received  per  ton  was  |6.21,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  was  13.5,  costing  12.5  cents  per  pound.  It  costs  |15 
per  acre  to  raise  and  harvest  the  beets,  and  $5  per  acre  to  deliver  them  to  the 
factory.  Both'  growers  delivered  their  beets  by  wagon,  their  hauls  averaging  seven 
miles.  One  farmer  believed  that  beets  were  more  profitable  than  other  crops  and 
that  farmers  looked  upon  the  industry  with  favor,  but  that  the  industry  has  not 
raised  the  price  of  lands,  while  the  other  did  not  think  beets  were  more  profitable 
than  any  other  crops,  and  that  while  farmers  looked  upon  the  industry  with  favor, 
it  had  not  raised  the  price  of  land. 

EATON    COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 8 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 78 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower,  1902 9.8 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 99 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower,  1903 12.4 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 82 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 102 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 98.5 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower ♦ 12.3 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 21 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 > 7 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 23 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 8.5 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 147 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 153 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  20 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  50 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 15 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 12 

CJost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 |0  14.5 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $32  50 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 20  33 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 |12  50 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 14  50 

Number  who  delivered  by  rail 2 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 28.5 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 6 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 4.3 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 1 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 7 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor $342  00 
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Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 7 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 1 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 7 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 1 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 6 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 8 

OBATIOT  COUNTY. 

Number  ot  growers  canvassed 34 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 1,028.5 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower,  1902 30.2 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 889 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 26.3 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 326.5 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 9.6 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 405 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 11.9 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 14 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 4 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 16.5 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.1 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 12.8 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  15 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 4  56 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14.1 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 |0  15  . 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 |23  53 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 23  90 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $6  11 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 7  20 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail 5 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory     15.3 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon , 29 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 4.3 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 29 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 5 

Amount  of  money  paid  for  labor  outside  of  families |10,414  00 

Average  amount  for  each  grower 859  07 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 81 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 3 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 31 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 0 
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HUROX    COUNTY. 

•Number  of  growers  canvassed 28 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 449 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 16 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 610 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower , 22 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 391 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower , 14 

Number  of  tons  yiel4  per  acre  in  1903 420 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower .; , 16 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  In  1902 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 10 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.6 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  In  1903 14.1 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  39 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  19 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14.8 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14.6 

CJost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 |20  82 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 20  82 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 |8  90 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 9  93 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail . . .  .* 5 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 31.4 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 23 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 4.7 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 15 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  own  families 13 

Amount  of  money  paid  for  labor  outside  of  families |4,330  00 

Avei^age  amount  for  each  grower 288  66 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 27 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 1 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 27 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 1 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 27 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 1 

INGHAM   COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 14 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 163 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower  In  1903 11.6 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 171.5 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 12.3 
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Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  In  1903 7 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  In  1903 15.6 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 $5  24 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14.4 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 ^ $0  15 

Average  «ost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 $23  33 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 11  30 

Number  that  deliver  by  rail 1 

Number  of  miles  from  factory 2 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 13 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 4 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 14 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 0 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 14 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 0 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 14 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 0 

Note. — Figures  relative  to  beet  growing  in  1902  were  not  given  in  Ingham 
county. 

IONIA    COUNTY. 

But  three  growerp  were  canvassed  in  this  county  and  figures  were  only  given  for 
1903,  which  show  as  follows:  In  1903  three  growers  raised  11.5  acres  of  beets 
an  average  of  3.8  each,  which  yielded  an  average  of  11  tons  to  the  acre  and  an 
average  16  per  cent  test  in  sugar.  The  price  received  per  ton  was  |5.93,  there 
were  11.3  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  which  cost  15  cents  per  pound.  It  cost 
an  average  of  $16.67  per  acre  to  raise  and  harvest  the  crops  and  an  average  of  $20 
per  acre  to  deliver  to  the  factory.  All  delivered  their  beets  by  rail,  an  average 
of  25  miles.  All  believed  beets  are  the  most  profitable  crop  a  farmer  can  raise 
and  all  believe  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry.  Two  think  the  industry  has 
raised  the  price  of  farm  lands,  while  one  does  not  think  so. 

IOSCO  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 29 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 66 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 2.3 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 192 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 6.6 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 280 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 9.6 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 341 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower »      11.8 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 14 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 -. . . .  6 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 15 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 5 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.4 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 15.5 
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Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  28 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 6  66 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14.6 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14.6 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 |0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 |20  79 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 20  89 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 |7  34 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 8  66 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 29 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 5.5 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 1 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 28 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor *       $75  00 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 24 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 5 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 24 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 5 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 24 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 6 

KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 6 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 37 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower. 6.1 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 » . . .  s 45 

Average  number  to  each  grower 7.5 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 59 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 9.8 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 73 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 12.1 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 14 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 4 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 14 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 10 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 13.1 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 14.3 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 $4  80 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  33 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14.1 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 12 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $21  00 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 22  67 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 |5  75 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 517 
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Number  who  deliver  by  rail 3 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 3.7 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 3 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 3 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor 140  00 

Average  for  each  grower 13  33 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 3 

Number  whja  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 3 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 2 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 4 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 2 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 4 

LAPEEB   COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed t 9 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 87 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 9.7 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 575 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 64 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 103 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 11.4 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 122 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 13.5 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 13 

Lowest  3^eld  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 10 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  In  1903 » « 15 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 U 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 13.8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 15.7 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 $5  11 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  73 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 15 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 15 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $24  78 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 25  78 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  In  1902 |5  93 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 7  38 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail 9 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 32 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 2 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 7 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor |1,370  00 

Average  for  each  grower-. 685  00 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 9 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable (y 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  Industry S 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry. ^ 
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Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price- of  farm  lands 9 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 0 

MACOMB  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 34 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 362 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 10.6 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 •  399 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 11.7 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 842 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 10.1 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 471 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 13.8 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 14 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 4 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 18 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 6 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.5 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 15.1 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  35 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  53 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 .* 14.5 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  In  1903 14.5 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 fO  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 f  21  21, 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 21  33 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 |6  47 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 9  31 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail 9 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 10.2 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 25 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory ' 4.3 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 11 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 23 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor f2,395  00 

Average  for  each  grower 217  73 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable^than  other  crops 33 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 1 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 33 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry ; 1 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 33 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 1 

MroLAND  COUNTT. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 14 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 155.5 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 11.1 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 167.5 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 11-^ 
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Numl)er  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 128.5 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower. 9.1 . 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 175 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 12.6 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 5 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 18 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.2 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 12 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  15 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 •        4  48 

Average  number  of  poimds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 |0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  in  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 |24  28 

Average  cost  per  acre  in  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 25  00 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 |10  57 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 12  39 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail 4 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 21.5 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 10 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 8.9 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 12 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 2 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor |2,682  00 

Average  for  each  grower ' 283  50 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 14 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 0 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 14 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 0 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 14 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 0 

OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 6 

Average  number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 17 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 2.8 

Number  of  acres  grown  In  1903 56 

Average  number  to  each   grower 9.3 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 64 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 10.7 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1908 90 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 15 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 13 

Lowest  jield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 6 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 10 
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Average  per  cent  test  In  sugar  in  1902 14.3 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 13.8 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  27 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  64 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 15 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 15 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 |0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 |24  00 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 24  00 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $6  27 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 8  30 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 6 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 4.6 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 6 

Number  who  do*  not  think  it  more  profitable 0 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 6 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 0 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 6 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 0 

OTTAWA   COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 7 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 28 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 4 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 17.6 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 2.5 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 67 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 9.6 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 88 

Average  number^  of  tons  to  each  grower 12.6 

^Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 12 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 8 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 15 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 9 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 /   14.2 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 15 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  24 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  45 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 13 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 12.6 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 |0  16 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  In  1902 |21  86 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 20  39 

'   Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $6  38 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 7  38 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail 3 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 23.2 
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Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 4 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 6.3 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 2 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 5 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor |195  00 

Average  for  each  grower 97  50 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops G 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable i .  1 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 7 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry .• 0 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 7 

Nun^ber  who  do  not  think  so .• 0 

BAGINAW  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 55 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 * 1,272.5 

Average  number-  of  acres  to  each  grower 38.1 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 2,070.5 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 37.6 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 620 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 11.3 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 711 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 12.9 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 1^ 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 4 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 20 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 6^ 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.6 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 13.3 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 |5  32 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 4  89 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  grown  per  acre  in  1902 14.5 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14.8 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $24  36 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 25  41 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 |V  30 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  In  1903 8  35 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail 19 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 23.1 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 36 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 3.9 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 35 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 20 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor |16,625  00 

Average  amount  to  each  grower 475  00 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 51 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 4 
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Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 54 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 1 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 55 

Number  who  do  not  think  so i 0 

SANILAC  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 22 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 339 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 15.4 

Number  of  ^cres  grown  in  1903 439 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 19.9 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 246 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 11.2 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 298 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 13.5 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 15 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 7 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 22 

Lowest  jrield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 6 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.5 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 13.9 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 $5  32 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  27 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903'. . , ,, 10.3 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 *.  $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  In  1902 $21  (54 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 21  90 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $6  74 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 7  94 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 22 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 4.7 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 13 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 9 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor $2,910  00 

Average  amount  to  each  grower 233  84 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 20 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 2 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 20 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 2 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 20 

dumber  who  do  not  think  so 2 

SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 24 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 194 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 8.1 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 '. 1,272 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 53.1 
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Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 256 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 10.7 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 344 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 14.3 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 17 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 4 

Highest  yield  in  tons  pecacre  in  1903. » 15 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 5 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.3 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 15 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 $5  28 

Average  price  received  per  ton  In  1903 5  46 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14.8 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14.8 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $26  79 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 27  17 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $6  92 

Average  cost  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 7  19 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 24 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 7 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 2 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 22 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor $1,000  00 

Average  amount  to  each  grower ^ 500  00 

Number  who  think  sugar  beets  more  profitable  than  other  crops 23 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable. .  .^ 1 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry. ', 23 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  Industry 1 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 23 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 1 

ST.  CLAIB  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 19 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 258 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 13.6 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 242 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower. 12.7 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 110 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 5.8 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 187 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 9.8 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 12 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 5 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 14 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 -.  5 
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Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 13.4 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  In  1903 14.7 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 $4  96 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  33 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 16.4 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 15.4 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $24  16 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 24  22 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $2  81 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 4  97 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail  - 8 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 7 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 16 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 3 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  of  their  own  families 3 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 1^ 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor $1,575  00 

Average  amount  to  each  grower 525  00 

Number  who  think  sugar  beets  more  profitable  than  other  crops 14 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 5 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 14 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 5 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 14 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 5 

TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

Number  of  growers  canvassed 44 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 730 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 16.6 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 778 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 17.7 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1902 •. 460 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 10.5 

Number  of  tons  yield  per  acre  in  1903 , 550 

Average  number  of  tons  to  each  grower 12.5 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 14 

Lowest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1902 5 

Highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  in  1903 17 

Lowest  yield  in  tops  per  acre  in  1903 8 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.1 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 , 14.9 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 *   $5  19 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 5  45 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 15.4 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 16.7 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $2125 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 21  23 
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Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $8  75 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 10  61 

Number  who  deliver  by  rail 7 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 18.6 

Number  who  deliver  by  wagon 37 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 6.5 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 31 

Number  of  growers  confining  the  work  to  their  families 13 

Amount  of  money  paid  out  for  labor $11,025  00 

Average  amount  to  each  grower % 355  65 

Number  who  think  sugar  beets  more  profitable  than  other  crops 42 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 2 

.  Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 42 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 2 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 42 

Number  who  do  not  think  so *. 2 

RESULTS   OF   THE   ENTIRE    CANVASS. 

Number  of  counties  canvassed  where  beets  are  grown 21 

Number  of  growers  interviewed 465 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1902 '. 6,298 

Average  number  of  acres  to  each  grower 14.1 

Average  number  of  tons  per  acre  in  1902 10.2 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1902 14.2 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1902 $5  21 

Number  of  acres  grown  in  1903 , ,  .9,699 

Average  number  of  acres  for  each  grower 20.8 

Average  number  of  tons  per  acre  in  1903 12.6 

Average  per  cent  test  in  sugar  in  1903 14.1 

Average  price  received  per  ton  in  1903 $5  18 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1902 14.2' 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1902 $0  15 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  1903 14.2 

Cost  of  seed  per  pound  in  1903 $0  15 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1902 $22  65 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  harvesting  in  1903 23  16 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1902 $7  22 

Average  cost  per  acre  of  delivering  to  factory  in  1903 8  30 

Number  who  deliver  their  beets  by  railroad 88 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory '. 19 

Number  who  deliver  their  beets  by  wagon 376 

Average  number  of  miles  from  factory 5 

Number  of  growers  hiring  labor  outside  their  own  families 211 

Number  confining  the  work  to  their  own  families 254 

Amount  paid  out  for  labor  by  211  growers $69,288  00 

Average  amofnt  to  each  grower 328  33 

Number  who  think  beet  growing  more  profitable  than  other  crops 417 

Number  who  do  not  think  it  more  profitable 48 

Number  who  think  farmers  generally  favor  the  industry 422 

Number  who  think  farmers  do  not  favor  the  industry 43 

Number  who  think  the  industry  has  raised  the  price  of  farm  lands 423 

Number  who  do  not  think  so 42 
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REMARKS  BY  BEET  GROWERS. 

Herman  Jepping,  Filmore,  Allegan  County. — The  most  profitable  crop 

for  farmers,  except  cucumbers. 
Dennis  McNelly,  Garfield,  Bay  County. — Sugar  beet  raising  is  very  profit- 
able, as  the  tops  and  pulp  are  excellent  feed  for  stock. 
James  Burdell,  Garfield,  Bay  County. — Crop  damaged  by  wet  weather, 

many  beets  rotted. 
John  Garber,  Hampton,  Bay  County. — ^Have  had  two  very  wet  seasons 

for  beets,  still  I  shall  continue  to  raise  them. 
Henry  Jacobs,  Hampton,  Bay  County. — The  growing  of  sugar  beets  is 

very  profitable,  if  the  land  is  well  prepared  arid  the  bets  well  taken 

care  of.    I  would  recommend  the  culture  of  beets  to  others. 
Al.  Heppner,  Merritt,  Bay  County. — The  raising  of  sugar  beets  is  a  good 

thing  for  farmers. 
Frank  Chesney,  Merrit't,  Bay  County. — Sugar  beet  raising  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. 
Sam.  Williams,  Monitor,  Bay  County. — Sugar  beet  raising  has  raised  the 

price  of  land  in  this  vicinity.    It  is  very  profitable  when  the  land  is 

well  worked. 
Paul  Lozo,  Mt.  Forest;  Bay  County. — ^Would  recommend  the  growing 

of  sugar  beets.    I  find  it  very  profitable. 
Fred  R.  Moor,  Delta,  Eaton  County. — ^The  rental  value  Of  land  has  almost 

doubled.    It  has  materially  affected  the  value. 
Wm.  Vilthans,  Delta,  Eaton  County. — Raised  beets  a  number  of  years 

before  1  came  to  Delta,  and  consider  them  a  good  crop  to  raise,  if 

properly  taken  care  of. 
Thos.  Richards,  Bethany,  Gratiot  County. — Should  advise  farmers  not 

to  put  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  tillable  land  in  beets. 
Geo.  E.  Smith,  Bethany,  Gratiot  County. — Think  beets  the  best  crop  a 

farmer  can  raise. 
Albert  Strause,  Fair  Haven,  Huron  County. — Am  satisfied  the  raising  of 

sugar  beets  is  a  good  thing  for  farmers,  and  a  paying  crop. 
Mat  Adams,  Sebewaing,  Huron  County. — The  growing  of  sugar  beets  is  a 

help  to  the  farmers  in  my  part  of  the  county,  and  I  think  it  very 

profitable. 
Isaac  Phelps,  Verona,  Huron  County. — ^Think  raising  of  sugar  beets  more 

profitable  than  other  crops.    I  did  not  sow  seed  enough  this  year,  the 

beets  being  thin  and  the  tonnage  small.    Water  damaged  the  crop 

some  last  year.    I  shall  try  them  again  next  year. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Ingham,  Ingham  County. — If  beets  are  properly  taken  care 

of,  the  crop  is  profitable  to  raise. 
M.  J.  Stabler,  Lansing,  Ingham  County. — If  beets  are  properly  taken 

care  of  and  the  season  is  right,  they  are  a  better  paying  crop  than 

anything  else. 
John  Sneburger,  Lansing,  Ingham  County. — Beets  have  raised  the  rent  of 

land. 
C.  C.  Allen,  Lansing,  Ingham  County. — Beets  hkve  raised  the  rent  of 

land. 
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W.  D.  Allen,  Lansing,  Ingham  County. — Beets  have  raised  the  rent  of 

land. 
Wm.  Plastridge,  Lansing,  Ingham  County. — Beets  have  raised  the  rent 

of  land. 
Thos.  Qlendon,  Baldwin,  Iosco  County. — Sugar  beet  raising  is  profitable 

if  you  are  near  the  factory  or  railroad,  and  do  not  try  to  raise  too 

many  acres. 
Martin  Kirbitz,  Tawas,  Iosco  County. — I  think  sugar  beets  pay  the  best 

of  any  crop,  if  properly  taken  care  of. 
Moses  Kehoe,  Tawas,  Iosco  County. — Think  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 

very  profitable,  as  they  leave  the  land  in  good  shape,  making  a  gar-. 

den  of  the  farm. 
E.  C.  Roberts,  Mayfield,  Lapeer  County. — The  land  should  be  clay  loam 

and  plowed  in  the  fall  and  well  cultivated  in  the  spring  before  the 

seed  is  sown. 
Noel  Mursac,  Chesterfield,  Macomb  County. — Have  grown  beets  six  years 

and  fin<J  them  the  best  crop  I  raise.    My  crop  was  damaged  by  water 

last  year,  which  reduced  the  tonnage  considerably. 

A.  Q.  Collin,  Clfnton,  Macomb  County. — With  six  years'  experience,  I 

find  that  growing  sugar  beets  is  more  profitable  than  other  crops. 

My  beets  were  drowned  out  badly  by  water  last  year,  but  am  not 

discouraged. 
Paul  Cdttrell,  Clinton,  Macomb  County. — I  would  recommend  the  raising 

of  sugar  beets.    I  find  it  very  profitable. 
George  Fulton,  Harrison,  Macomb  County. — I  am  pleased  with  my  crop 

of  sugar  beets,  and  think  they  pay  better  than  any  crop,  if  properly 

taken  care  of. 
Fred  Upleger,  Harrison,  Macomb  County. — I  think  that  raising  sugar 

beets  is  very  profitable.    My  beets  were  damaged  quite  badly  last 

year,  and  yet  they  paid  the  best  of  any  crop  I  raised. 
Carl  Ulbrick,  Warren,  Macomb  County. — I  think  the  growing  of  sugar 

beets  is  very  profitable.    It  pays  me  the  best  of  any  crop  I  can  raise, 

if  I  do  not  sow  too  many  acres. 
Adolph  Mallast,  Warren,  Macomb  County. — I  think  the  growing  of  sugar 

beets  very  profitable,  the  pulp  and  tops  making  good  feed  for  stock. 
Geo.  Farnsworth,  Jasper,  Midland  County. — I  would  advise  farmers  to 

put  in  less  acreage  and  more  properly  tend  it. 
Edwin  McCune,  Jasper,  Midland  County. — Would  recommend  the  culture 

of  sugar  beets.    I  find  it  very  profitable,  although  the  crop  was  dam- 
aged some  by  water,  it  being  very  wet  last  season. 
Frank  Good,  Porter,  -Midland  County. — Many  farmers  lost  this  year,  on 

account  of  the  season,  not  being  able  to  harvest  their  crops;  still,  I 

think  beets  are  a  good  crop  to  raise. 
Elmer  Williamson,  Avon,  Oakland  County. — I  think  raising  sugar  beets 

pays  well,  if  you  have  good  dry  land. 
W.  J.  Kimball,  Avon,  Oakland  County. — I  think  beets  pay  the  best  of  any 

crops  a  farmer  can  raise,  if  he  has  good  soil  and  properly  takes  care 

of  them. 

B.  Van  Raalte,  Jr.,  Holland,  Ottawa  County. — My  acreage  was  destroyed 

this  year  on  account  of  scarcity  of  labor. 
Thomas  C.  Parsons,  Polkton,  Ottawa  County. — The  raising  of  sugar  beets 
is  the  most  profitable  for  farmers,  outside  of  cucumbers. 
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Walter  Coleman.  Bnel,  Sanilac  County. — I  am  pleased  with  my  crop  of 
beets  this  year,  and  think  raising  them  is  profitable,  provided  they 
do  not  have  to  be  drawn  too  far  to  market. 

Geo.  Coggins,  Buel,  Sanilac  County. — I  find  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
very  profitable,  and  shall  raise  more  next  year. 

Wm.  C.  Mason,  Buel,  Sanilac  County. — ^Water  damaged  my  crop  quite 
badly  the  last  two  years.  I  think  sugar  beets  more  profitable  than 
any  other,  crop. 

John  Hill,  Fremont,  Sanilac  County. — I  find  sugar  beet  raising  very  prof- 
itable, as  the  pulp  and  tops  are  good  feed  for  stock. 

C.  E.  Coburn,  Lexington,  Sanilac  County. — I  think  sugar  beets  the  most 
profitable  crop  I  can  raise.  Wet  weather  damaged  my  crop  the  last 
two  years. 

Geo.  Farley,  Lexington,  Sanilac  County. — I  think  growing  sugar  beets 
very  profitable,  if  located  near  a  factory  or  shipping  point.  The  soil 
should  be  well  prepared. 

Philip  Burgess,  Lexington,  Sanilac  County. — Wet  weather  damaged  my 
crop  the  last  two  years,  but  I  think  sugar  beets  pay  the  best  of  any 
crop  I  raise. 

John  Douglass,  Worth,  Sanilac  County. — I  lost  money  this  year  by  bad 
management,  the  beets  being  too  far  apart,  which  reduced  the  ton- 
nage. Water  damaged  them  some,  a  good  many  rotting;  still,  I 
think  the  industry  a  paying  one,  and  shall  raise  more  next  year. 

Joseph  Shantz,  New  Haven,  Shiawassee  County. — I  think  sugar  beets 
pay  the  best  of  any  crop  I  raise,  when  properly  cared  for.  There  is 
a  good  deal  to  learn  about  raising  beets. 

Geo.  Wilkinson,  Owosso,  Shiawassee  County. — I  favor*the  growing  of 
beets.  The  land  should  be  well  under  drained  to  secure  a  good  crop. 
My  beets  were  covered  with  water  much  of  the  time  this  year,  which 
reduced  the  tonnage. 

W.  H.  Husha,  Owosso,  Shiawassee  County. — I  lost  |700  this  year,  but 
am  not  discouraged,  and  shall  try  again  next  year. 

J.  D.  Priest,  Owosso,  Shiawassee  County. — My  beets  were  damaged  by 
water  this  year,  but  I  think  it  pays  to  raise  them.  I  would  not  advo- 
cate too  many  acres,  help  being  high  and  hard  to  get  at  the  right 
time. 

Jacob  Appleman,  Bush,  Shiawassee  County. — My  beets  were  raised  on 
low,  wet  soil,  yet  paid  me  the  best  of  any  crop  I  raised. 

John  Bammel,  Casco,  St.  Clair  County. — I  think  the  growing  of  beets 
more  profitable  than  any  other  crop. 

John  Wagner,  China,  St.  Clair  County. — My  beets  were  damaged  by  wa- 
ter the  last  two  years.  They  would  have  paid  well  if  the  weather 
had  been  favorable. 

A.  T.  Westbrook,  Cottrellville,  St.  Clair  County. — Predicts  great  disaster 
to  the  industry  in  the  near  future. 

Ward  Carniflf,  Cottrellville,  St.  Clair  County. — I  think  sugar  beets  pay 
the  best  of  any  crop  I  ever  raised,  although  the  last  two  years  have 
been  wet. 

Martin  Murphy,  St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  County. — I  think  beets  pay  the  best 
of  any  crop  I  ever  raised,  if  properly  cared  for,  and  hope  the  industry 
will  succeed. 
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Wm.  Harrington,  Akron,  Tuscola  County. — There  has  been  too  much  wet 

weather  the  last  two  years,  still  I  think  the  crop  very  profitable. 

Would  recommend  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  if  the  soil  be  suitable. 
Volney  Parsell,  Aimer,  Tuscola  County. — The  raising  of  sugar  beets  pays 

if  you  look  after  them  carefully  and  do  not  hire  too  much  help.  They 

need  careful  attention. 
Eugene  Aimes,  Aimer,  Tuscola  County. — Sugar  beet  raising  is  profitable, 

if  you  have  your  own  help  and  do  not  sow  too  many  acres. 
L.  E.  Bulow,  Ellington,  Tuscola  County. — I  think  it  pays  to  raise  sugar 

beets  if  you  do  not  try  to  raise  too  many  acres,  and  do  not  raise  them 

on  the  same  land  more  than  once,  then  try  another  piece,  and  so  on 

year  after  year.    I  have  had  six  years'  experience. 

SUCCBSSPUL  BEET  GEOWEES. 

The  following  list  of  a  few  growers  who  have  made  a  success  of  raising 
sugar  beets  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
industry.  - 

Net  tons  Total  Cr. 

Jacob   Vennlx 6  acres 

Ed  Dean  5 

I.  S.  Raby 3 

Desire  Debats 5 

Gerardus.  Vennix 3 

Napoleon  Tardiff  3 

Nestor  Charlebois  2 

D.  A  Smith 2 

Peter  Van  Sumer 2 

Dora  Schoof  .^ 2 

Bernard  Vander  Weilen 4 

Henry  Zissler  3 

Wm.  Faden,  av.  $6.18  per  ton 6 

John  Van  Sumer 3 

Louis  Kabat   2 

Fred  and  Paul  Westpinter 2 

W.  E.  Garnsey 4 

R.  Hogg  2 

John  Flndlay    2 

CamiUe  Rogers 3 

Theo.  Schulte  7 

Fr.  Flelbrandt 2 

Thos.  Walker  3 

Pat  Donohue  5 

John  P.  Gracey 2 

Ernest  Krauss 10 

The  above  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  money  to  be  made  from  a  few 
acres  of  beets.  Every  name  given  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Bay 
City-Michigan  Sugar  Company,  along  with  the  figures  attached.  The 
company  will,  upon  request,  furnish  the  address  of  any  of  the  parties. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BEER. 

Probably  at  the  present  time  there  are  75  breweries  manufacturing 
beer  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  They  are  located  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  representing  a  capital  invested  of  about  |90,000  each,  from  the 
mammoth  concern  with  an  investment  approximating  |600,000  to  the  lit- 
tle plant  with  only  |3,000  invested.  It  cannot  be  successfully  contro- 
verted that  this  is  a  most  important  industry.  Unfortunately  the  State 
has  never  before  collected  statistics  which  will  give  any  data  from  which 
comparisons  can  be  made  with  former  years.  The  questions  are  often 
asked,  "How  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  beer;  how 
much  beer  is  made  and  what  is  its  marketable  value?"  For  this  reason 
the  Department  decided  that  the  collection  of  statistics  along  this  line 
would  be  not  only  interesting,  but  valuable  information  for  present  use 
and  future  comparisons. 

In  formulating  the  schedule  with  which  the  information  sought  could 
be  gathered  great  care  was  used  and  assistance  was  obtained  from  those 
well  versed  in  the  various  phases  of  the  business.  These  schedules  con- 
tained 25  questions,  the  answers  from  which  could  be  collected  a  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  report  on  the  industry.  A  copy  of  the  schedule 
used  is  herewith  printed,  containing  the  questions  and  the  information 
sought  : 


BUREAU     OF    LABOR     AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS— STATE 

CANVASS— 1903. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    BEER. 

1.  Name  of  establishment? 

2.  Is  it  operated  by  an  individual,  firm  or  corporation? 

3.  Town  where  located County 

4.  What  year  was  your  plant  put  in  operation? Has  it  run  continuous?. . . 

5.  Name  of  the  manager? 

6.  Amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business  at  this  plant? 

7.  Number  pounds  hops  used  in  1902? Average  value  per  pound 
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8.  Number  pounds  malt  used  in  1902? Average  value  per  pound. 

9.  Number  cwt.  grits  used  in  1902? Average  value  per  cwt 

10.    What  other  material  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  beer? 


11.  Number  of  barrels  of  beer  manufactured  in  1902? 

12.  What  proportion  of  your  product  is  bottled  at  the  brewery? 

13.  Approximate  value  of  beer  manufactured  in  1902? 

14.  Does  factory  run  at  its  full  capacity? 

15.  How  many  months  in  the  year  does  it  actually  operate? 

16.  Number  of  superintendents  employed Annual  salary 

17.  Number  of  foremen  employed Average  daily  wages 

18.  Number  employed  in  office Average  daily  wages 

19.  Number  of  other  adult  empfoyes  in  brewery? Average  daily  wages 

20.  Number  employed  under  16  years  of  age? Average  daily  wages 

21.  Number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work? 

22.  Approximately  what  per  cent  of  your  product  is  *sold  in  Michigan? 

23.  To  what  points,  either  in  or  outside  of  Michigan,  are  your  heaviest  shipments? 


24.  What  is  the  outlook  for  an  increase  of  the  business? 

25.  Give  any  information  or  statistics  of  interest,  connected  with  your  plant. 


Special  agents  of  the  Department  made  the  canvass,  visiting  each  plant 
and  securing  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  foregoing  sched- 
ule. In  all  the  managers  of  69  breweries  were  interviewed,  the  questions 
propounded  being  answered  by  each.  The  tabulated  result  was  a  sur- 
prise, the  statistics  gathered  showing  an  industry  of  greater  proportions 
than  was  anticipated.  The  aggr^ates  and  averages  of  the  different  items 
entering  into  the  canvass  are  given,  showing  the  location  of  the  breweries, 
the  management  thereof,  the  capital  invested,  the  ingredients  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  value  of  the  saine,  the  number  of  bar- 
rels of  beer  manufactured  and  the  value  of  the  ouiput,  as  well  as  other 
items  of  interest. 

The  results  of  the  canvass  are  given  in  a  brief,  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive form  in  the  following  summary.  A  careful  study  of  the  same  will 
impart  valuable  information  to  those  interested  in  the  extent  of  the 
industry  as  it  exists  in  the  State : 
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SUMMARY   OF   THE   RESULTS   OF   THE   CANVASS. 

Number  of  breweries  canvassed 69 

Number  of  places  where  located 42 

Number  of  counties  where  located 29 

Number  operated  by  individuals , IS 

Number  operated  by  firms ^ S 

Number  operated  by  corporations .• 45 

Longest  number  of  years  in  operation 60 

Shortest  number  of  years  in  operation 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 17 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $5,704,000  00 

Average  amount  of  capital  invested' for  each  brewery 86,673  83 

Aggregate  pounds  of  hops  used  in  manufacture  annually 842.606 

Average  pounds  of  hops  for  each  brewery 12,332 

Aggregate  value  of  hops  used $219,077  56 

Average  value  of  hops  used  for  each  brewery 3,221  73 

Average  value  of  hops  used  per  pound 26 

Aggregate  pounds  of  malt  used  in  manufacture ;  40,485»065 

Average  pounds  of  malt  used  for  each  brewery 592,471 

Aggregate  value  of  malt  used $809,761  10 

Average  value  of  malt  for  each  brewery 11,849  42 

Average  cost  of  malt  per  cwt ',  2  00 

Aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  grits  used 10,032,600 

Avera^^e  number  of  pounds  of  grits  for  each  brewery 145,400 

Aggregate  value  of  grits  used $148,470  48 

Aggregate  value  of  grits  for  each  brewery 2,185  54 

Average  value  of  grits  per  cwt 1  48 

Aggregate  number  of  barrels  of  beer  manufactured 919,139 

Average  number  of  barrels  of  beer  for  each  brewery 13,517 

Percentage  of  beer  bottled  at  breweries 9 

Aggregate  value  of  beer  manufactured $3,983,980  00 

Average  value  for  each  brewery 58,619  35 

Average  value  of  beer  per  barrel 4  33 

Number  of  breweries  running  at  their  full  capacity! 19 

Number  of  breweries  not  running  at  their  full  capacity 50 

Average  number  of  months  operated  per  year 12 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 46 

Average  daily  wages  of  superintendents $6  28 

Number  of  foremen  employed 50 

Average  daily  wages  of  foremen $4  92 

Number  of  employes  in  office  forces 105^ 

Average  daily  wages  of  office  employes $3  38 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 887 

Average  dally  wages  of  each  of  such  employes $2  41 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 1,088 

Average  number  for  each  brewery 16 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 8.6; 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe $2  76 
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Number  reporting  outlook  for  business  good 38 

Number  reporting  outlook  for  business  fair 13 

Number  reporting  outlook  for  business  poor 11 

Number  reporting  outlook'  for  business  bad 1 

Number  not  answering  as  to  the  business  outlook 6 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  product  is  sold  in  Michigan,  the  remaining  10 
per  cent  is  sold  in  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

EBMAEKS   BY   BATTLE   CEBBK   BEBWING   CO. 

The  business  of  a  small  brewery  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  larger  one,  in  regard  to  extending  the  trade,  or  go  to  the  wall. 
We  must  own  leases,  furniture  or,  better  still,  the  buildings  where  beer  is 
sold,  and  that  means  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money. 

The  operating  expenses  are  very  large,  and  by  concentrating  the  trade 
to  our  exclusive  places  these  expenses  are  reduced,  and  we  also  always 
have  a  place  where  we  can  sell  our  product  safely.  These  are  the  special 
features  of  the  business,  and  if  a  company  cannot  do  business  in  that 
way,  it  had  better  close  up.    This  holds  good  all  over  Michigan. 

It  would  be  a  great  benefit,  I  think,  to  have  an  organization  of  brewers 
in  the  State  for  mutual  protection,  the  same  as  in  Ohio.  There  are 
many  retail  dealers  who  do  not  know  how  to  carry  on  business,  which  is 
the  worst  feature  of  the  brewery  business,  and  all  must  suffer  from  it. 

As  a  whole,  the  profits  are  only  legitimate  business  profits,  not  as  large 
as  other  people  think,  and  the  business  has  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  in 
order  to  prove  successful. 
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List  of  brewerks,  thsir  location^  year  established,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 

managers. 


48 


Name  of  establishment. 


The  Stroh  Brewing  Co 

Ph.  Kllng  Brewing  Co 

Koppetz-Melohers     Brew- 
ing Co. 

Thomas  Zoltowski 

The  EUkst  Side  Brewing  Co. 

W.  Side  Brewing  Co..  Ltd. 
The  Union  Brewing  Co.... 

Tivoll  Brewing  Co. 

Mutual  Brewing  Co 

Frederick  W.  Frey 

O.  Pf eiffer  Brewing  Co 

A.  Ruoff  ••  ♦•  .... 

Detroit  Brewing  Co 

Colombia  Brewing  Co 

Wyandotte       "       •• 

Eureka  Brewing  &  Ice  Co. 

American  Brewing  Co 

Grand  Rapids  Brewing  Co. 
Peterson  "  '♦ 

Jacob  Raquet  Brewery . . . . 

Saginaw  Brewing  Co 

The  Banner  Brewing  Co. . . 
National  "  ••  ... 
Frankenmuth  '*  **  ... 
Oass  River  Brewery 

Bay  City  Brewing  Co 

Phoenix        '•  '♦  

Salzburg  Brewery 

Port  Huron  Brewing  Co.. . . 
C.  Kern  Brewery 

Marine  City  Brewing  Co. . . 

Eberle  Brewing  Co 

Haehnle  Brewing  Co 

Ann  Arbor  Brewing  Co.... 

Mich.  Union       •*        ••.... 

L. Z.  Foerster   "        ••.... 

Mich.  SQUthem  Brewery.. 

Battle  Creek  Brewing  Co. . 

Eagle  Brewery 

Wahl  Brewing  Co 

Roeder*6  Brewery 

Adrian  City  Brewery 

R.  A.  Kaiser  Brewery 

Mueller  Broa*  Brewery . . . . 

Flint  Brewing  Co 

lonla  Brewing  Co 

City  Union  Brewery 

Muskegon  Brewing  Co. ... . 

Chas.  H.  Daniels'  Brewery. 
Lansing  Brewing  Co 


Town  and  county 
Where  located. 


I? 
Ill 


Detroit,  Wayne  Co.. 


Wyandotte.  Wayne  Co 

Delray,  ••        •• 

Gd.  Rapids,  Kent  Co.. 

Saginaw,  Saginaw  Co. 


Frankenmuth.  Sag.  Co. 


Bay  City,  Bay  Co 

W.  Bay  City,  Bay  Co. . 

Pt.  Huron,  St.  Clair  Co. 


Marine  City,  St.  Clair 
Co. 

Jackson,  Jackson  Co. . 

Blackman,       *•       " 

Ann  Arbor,  Washte- 
naw Co. 

Ann  Arbor,  Washte- 
naw Co. 

YpsUanti,  Washtenaw 

Manchester,    Washte 

naw  Co. 
Battle  Creek,  Ualhoun 

Co. 
Marshall,  Calhoun  Co.. 
Monroe,  Monroe  Ca . . 


Adrian,  Lenawee  Co. . 

Owosso,     Shiawassee 

Co. 
Flint,  Genesee  Co 


Ionia,  Ionia  Co 

KlUamazoo,  Kalama- 
zoo Co. 

Muskegon,  Muskegon 
Co. 

Manistee.  Manistee  Co 

Lansing,  Ingham  Co 


1860 
1850 

1890 
1889 
1893 

1808 
1889 
1898 
1894 
1898 

1889 
1860 
1888 
1891 
1807 

1890 
1891 
1803 


1868 

1870 
1902 
1886 
1900 
1874 

1884 
1896 
1872 
190e 
1875 

1901 

1886 
1870 
1893 

1908 


1871 

1878 

1901 

1886 
1861 


1869 
1869 
1898 

1897 

1899 
1896 

1876 

1884 

1898 


Name  of  manager. 


The  Stroh  Bre w'g  Co 

August  P.  Kllng 

Koppetz-M  e  1  c  h  e  r  s 

Brewing  Co. 
Thos.  Zoltowski.. 


el. 


Chr.  J.  Berg.. 
Joseph  AlpTe. 
L.  W.  Schlmn 

J^dam  Klein 

Frederick  W.  Frey. 


Conrad  Pf  eiffer 

Augustus  Ruoff 

Geo.  H  Martz,  Prest. 
Arthur  Darmstaetter 
Frank  Marx 


Ferdinand  Ffckel . . . . 
Edward  O.  Stange  .. 

Jacob  Veit 

Julius  R.  Peterson. .. 
Jacob  Raquet 


R.  A.  Darmstaetter 

John  B.  Baum 

Wm.  F.  Weber 

BalihasOugel 

John  O.  Gey er. 


John  B.  Moritz. . . . 
Louis  W.  Hlne.... 

Adam  Kolb 

Pt.  Huron  Brew*g  Co 
C.  Kern 

Mat.  Sicken 


Carl  Eberle 

JohnC  Berger.. 
Ernest  Rehberg.. 

Christian  Martin. 


J.  L.  Foerster.. 
Chas.  Adrion.. 


Julius  Martin 

Joseph  Cramer 

Schrauder  &  Kirsh- 
ner. 

Jacob  Roeder 

E.  Fisher 

R.  A.  Kaiser. 

Louis  &Chas.  Muellet 


Charles  Buehler 

Wachman  &Oppel.. 
Alfred  J.  Neumaier. 

Otto  Muske  and  Gus- 

tave  Muske. 
Chas.  H.  Daniels. . 
Lawrence  Price. . 


Postofllce 
a<:dpei  8  of 
manager. 


Detroit. 


Detroit. 


Wyandotte. 

Delray. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Saginaw. 


Frankenmuth. 


Bay  City. 
West  Bay  City. 

Port  Huron. 


Marine  City. 

Jackson. 
Blackman. 
Ann  Arbor. 


YpsUantL 

Manchester. 

Battle  Creek. 

MarshaU. 
Monroe. 

(« 
Adrian. 

Owosso. 

Flint. 

Ionia. 
Kalamazoo. 

Muskegon. 

Manistee. 
Lansing. 
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lAst  of  breweries. — Concluded. 


Name  of  establishment. 


Town  and  county 
where  located. 


lit 


Name  of  manager. 


Postofflce 
address  of 
manager. 


64 
65 

66 

67 

68 

69 


The    Ekhardt    &    Becker 

Brewing  Co. 
Traverse  City  Brewing  Co. 

Brewer's  Brewery 


Holland  City  Brewing  Co. 
a  Doll 


The  Calumet  Brewing  Co. 

A.  Haas  Brewing  Co 

The  Bosch  Brewing  Co. 


The  Iron  wood  Brew'g  Co. 


Bessemer  Brewing  Co... 
Leisen  &  Hines  Bre  w  ing  Co 

Menominee  River  Brewing 
Co. 

Richler  Brewing  Co 

Escanaha  Brewing  Co.. . 


Henze-ToUen  Brewing  Co.. 

The  Arnold  Brewing  Co.... 

Willebrand  Manistique 

Brewing  Co. 
Upper  Peninsula  Bre  w 'g  Co 


Detroit,  Wayne  Co ... . 

Traverse  City,   Qrand 

Traverse  Co. 
Mt  Clemens,  Macomb 

Co. 

Holland,  Ottawa  Co... 
Coldwater,  BranohCo. 

Calumet,  Houghton  Co. 

Houghton. 

Lake  Linden,  Hough- 
ton Co. 

Hancock,  Houghton 
Co. 

Iron  wood,  Gogebic  Co. 

Bessemer,       •*         •' 

Menominee,  Menomi- 
nee Co. 

Menominee,  Menomi- 
nee Co. 

Escanaba,  Delta  Co... 


Iron  Mountain,  Dick 
inson  Co. 

Sauli  Ste,  Marie,  Chip- 
pewa Co. 

Harrison,  Schoolcraft 
Co. 

Marquette,  Marquette 
Co. 


1801 
1901 


1879 
1894 

1900 
1867 
1874 

1873 

1901 

1896 
1890 


1901 


1899 
1902 
1902 
1878 


August  Ekhardt. 
Joseph  Gambes.. 
August  Brewer.. 


Anton  Self 

Benedict  Doll. 


Charles  C.  Schenk. 

W.  P.  MiUer 

Joseph  Bosch 


P.O.  Brown 

Pritz  Goetzmyer. 

A  ugust  Konsela.. , 
John  Hines , 

W.  BeindeL 


Joseph  Cbarlebois.. 
Nicholas  Walch,  Sr. 


L.  A.  Henze 

Edward  Arnold 

Theo.  WiUebrand... 
Charles  Meeske 


Detroit. 

Traverse  City. 

Mt  Clemens. 

Holland. 
Coldwater. 

Calumet. 
Houghton. 
Lake  Linden. 

Hancock. 

Iron  wood. 

Bessemer. 
Menominee. 


Escanaba. 


Iron  Mountain.. 

Sault  Ste. 

Marie. 
Harrison. 

Marquette. 
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Heinz  Model  Plokle  Factory.  Holland,  Biioh. 


Grand  Rapids  Desk  Company,  Muskegon  Heights,  MIcIl    See  p.  218. 
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CHAPTER    V^. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PICKLES. 

The  growing  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  the  manufacture  of  pick- 
les in  Michigan  is  assuming  large  proportions  and  the  industry  is  an  im- 
portant one.  There  are  15  pickle  factories,  where  all  kinds  of  pickles  are 
prepared  ready  for  the  table  use.  These  are  located  in  nine  different 
counties.  In  addition  to  this  are  the  salting  stations,  of  which  statistics 
are  given  separately.  It  may  be  possible  that  there  are  one  or  two  other 
small  factories  from  T^hich  the  Department  could  not  secure  a  report. 


PICKLE  FACTORIES  REPORTING  TO  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 

Inhere  are  probably  one  or  ttoo  more  »mall  factories  from  which  no  report  could  be  obtained. 


Name  of  factory. 


The  Williams  Bros.  Co. . 

E.O.  DaUy  &Co 

Wm.  W.  VaughanCo..., 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co 

The  W.  Mich.  Pickle  Co! 
C.  S.  Walker's  Factory.. 
Benton  Fruit  Prod.  Co. .. 

Freestone  Pickle  Co 

N.  L.  Holmes 

The  Ler'x  Cid.  &  Vin.  Co 
West  Carlisle  Pickle  Co.. 


Town  and  county 
where  located. 


?& 


fl 
sis 


Detroit,  Wayne  Co 

Holland,  Ottawa  Co ... . 
Saginaw,  Saginaw  Co  . 

Holly,  Oakland  Co 

Grand  Rapids,  Kent  <  'o. 


B'n  Harbor,  Berrien  Co, 


Bangor,  Van  Buren  Co.. 
Burr  Oak,  St.  Joseph  Co. 
JonesvlUe.  Hillsdale  Co. 
West  Carlisle,  Kent  Co. 


1P81 
I«78 
IPOl 
IRfl7 
1897 

IH97 
1901 
1891 
1890 
1899 

1901 
1895 
1896 
1898 
19t0 


Name  of  manager. 


Postofflce 
address. 


Henry  Williams.. 

E.  G.  Dally 

Wm.  W   Vaughan 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co 

Geo.  W.  McGrath. 

C  S.  Walker 

Address  ihc  Co... 

L.  J.  Smith 

Chas.  Wainwrlght 

N.  L.  Holmes  

Chas.  E  Phelps..., 
Geo.  E.  Walker..., 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Pittsburg  Pa. 

Gd.  Rapids,  Mich. 
Bn  Harbor      '• 


Bangor 
Burr  Oak 
JonesvlUe 
W.  Carlisle 
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WHERB  LOCATED  AND  BY   WHOM   CONDUCTED. 

Two  of  these  factories  are  located  at  Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  county, 
one  conducted  by  a  firm,  the  other  by  a  stock  company ;  one  at  Bangor, 
Van  Buren  county,  conducted  by  a  stock  company ;  one  at  Burr  Oak,  St. 
Joseph  county,  conducted  by  an  individual;  three  at  Detroit,  Wayne 
county,  all  stock  companies;  three  at  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  two 
conducted  by  individuals  and  one  by  a  firm;  one  at  Holland,  Ottawa 
county,  conducted  by  a  firm ;  one  at  Holly,  Oakland  county,  conducted  by 
a  firm;  one  at  Jonesville,  Hillsdale  county,  conducted  by  a  stock  com- 
pany ;  one  at  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  conducted  by  a  firm ;  and  one  at 
West  Carlisle,  Kent  county,  conducted  by  an  individual.  One  of  these 
factories  was  established  in  1878,  one  in  1881,  one  in  1890,  one  in  1891, 
one  in  1895,  one  in  1896,  three  in  1897.  one  in  1898,  one  in  1899,  one  in 
1900  and  three  in  1901.  They  have  all  run  continuously  since  starting 
and  have  averaged  over  eight  years  each. 


CAPITAL  INVESTED,  RAW  AND   MANUFACTURED   PRODUCTS. 

These  15  establishments  have  an  aggregate  investment  in  their  plants 
alone  of  |872,500,  an  average  of  158,166  each.  The  investments  range 
from  |3,000,  the  smallest  one,  to  f 500,000;  this  latter  includes  several 
salting  stations  located  in  various  portions  of  the  State.  Various  kinds 
of  raw  material  are  used,  the  principal  ones  being  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes, but  in  addition  to  these  are  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  horserad- 
ish, apples,  peaches,  other  fruits,  spices  of  all  kinds,  mustard,  vinegar, 
salt,  sugar,  corn,  rye,  malt,  glucose  and  various  other  articles.  About  60 
different  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  produced  ready  for  table 
use.  The  long  enumeration  of  these  articles  discloses  almost  every  known 
table  condiment.  The  great  advance  made  in  this  direction  in  the  past 
few  years  is  most  noted,  and  the  manufacturer  of  modern  pickles  leads 
all  others  in  educating  the  people  up  to  their  use  and  broadening  the  mar- 
kets therefor. 

CUCUMBERS  THE    BASIS, 

Ten  of  these  pickle  manufacturers  received  at  their  factories  during 
the  past  season  no  less  than  147,300  bushels  of  cucumbers,  ranging  from 
1,500  bushels  for  a  small  factory  to  50,000  bushels  for  a  large  one,  an 
average  of  nearly  15.000  bushels  for  each.  The  supply  of  the  other  five 
factories  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  salting  stations.  Add  to 
this  147,300  bushels  of  cucumbers  received  at  the  salting  stations,  many 
of  which  were  shipped  out  of  the  State  in  bulk,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  were  delivered  to  regular  factories  and  salting  stations  in  this  State 
nearly  600,000  bushels'  of  cucumbers  during  the  season.  The  reports  from 
the  different  manufacturers  as  to  the  average  yield  of  cucumbers  per  acre 
vary,  according  to  the  climatic  conditions,  soil,  etc.,  but  the  average  yield 
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the  past  season  from  all  parts  of  the  State  is  shown  to  be  about  90  bush- 
els per  acre.  On  account  of  climatic  conditions  for  the  past  two  seasons 
this  average  is  thought  to  be  large.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  over  9,000  acres 
were  planted  to  cucumbers  in  Michigan  the  past  season.  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  work  at  the  factory,  an  army  of  laborers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  cucumber  fields,  and  at  remunerative  prices. 

VALUE   OF   THE    MANUFACTURED   PRODUCTS. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  manufactured  products  from  these  factories 
is  given  in  round  numbers  at  f2,027,180.  Nearly  all  the  material  (except 
the  mustardand  spices)  that  enters  into  this  great  butput  is  of  Michigan 
production.  The  salt  comes  from  Michigan  producers,  the  vinegar  comes 
from  Michigan  apples,  the  cucumbers,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomatoes, 
onions,  and  sugar  are  all  Michigan  production,  which  in' addition  to  the 
labor  employed  returns  to  the  people  of  the  State  a  large  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  product. 

OPERATION    OF    FACTORIES,    HOURS    OF    LABOR,   WAGES,    ETC. 

Eight  of  these  factories  operate  the  full  12  months  in  the  year,  the 
others  ranging  from  four  to  ten  months  each,  the  average  for  the  whole 
being  over  nine  months  in  operation  for  each  year.  All  the  factories  save 
two  operate  at  their  full  capacity,  and  all  work  ten  hours  per  day.  These 
factories  employ  16  superintendents,  their  average  daily  wages  being 
93.50  each ;  they  have  20  foremen  who  receive  an  average  of  f 2.87  each  per 
day;  in  the  office  they  employ  24  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  their 
daily  wages  being  fl.76  each,  a  large  number  being  ladies.  Outside  of 
superintendents,  foremen  and  office  employes  these  factories  gave  em- 
ployment to  53i  male  adults,  their  average  wage  being  fl.56  each;  also 
432  women  over  16  years  of  age,  that  average  |0.84  each  per  day.  Very 
few  were  employed  under  16  years  of  age,  101  boys  being  reported  at  an 
average  wage  of  f 0.70,  and  three  girls  at  |0.60  each.  The  15  factories 
were  employing  in  all  1,127  persons,  an  average  of  75  for  each  factory. 
Nine  reported  the  prospects  for  future  business  good,  one  said  it  all  de- 
pended on  the  crop,  one  that  the  state  of  trade  governed,  while  four  of 
the  largest  ones  said  that  several  elements  entered  into  the  question, 
making  an  answer  uncertain. 

THE  MARKETS. 

The  two  largest  concerns  doing  business  in  the  State  have  crowded 
their  products  into  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  with  most  gratifying 
prospects  for  a  still  greater  demand.  One  firm  finds  a  good  market  in 
Canada,  while  the  others  report  that  their  output  finds  a  ready  home 
market.  It  is  certain  that  the  tastes  of  the  great  eating  public  (and  the 
public  all  have  a  taste  for  eating)  are  being  educated  to  an  increased 
consumption  of  the  products  of  a  modern  pickle  factory.  The  common 
sour  pickle  no  longer  satisfies  this  educated  taste  and  each  year  some 
new  edible  in  this  line  is  placed  on  the  market,  meeting  a  demand  which 
shows  a  rapidly  increased  consumption.  This  demand  is  not  confined 
alone  to  the  80,000,000  people  of  the  United  States,  but  large  shipments 
are  made  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  demand  for  these  prod- 
ucts not  only  furnishes  labor  to  the  thousands  employed  in  the  factories, 
but  to  the  farmer  who  grows  the  raw  material  and  his  army  of  employes. 
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TWO  IMMENSE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Merit  is  attached  to  each  manufacturing  institntion  in  the  State,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  and  the  enterprise  of  each  is  worthy 
of  commendation.  But  there  are  two  companies  manufacturing  pickles 
in  this  State  who  deserve  especial  mention. 

THE   WILLIAMS   BROS.    COMPANY. 

The  headquarters  of  this  company  is  in  Detroit.  They  are  one  of  the 
largest  pickle  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  world.  They  have  over  a 
half  million  dollars  invested  in  their  business  and  place  upon  the  market 
nearly  half  a  hundred  staple  articles  in  the  form  of  pickles,  preserves  and 
kindred  products.  They  own  and  operate  21  of  the  salting  stations  in  the 
State,  statistics  of  which  follow.  At  these  stations  they  are  Drought  in 
close  touch  with  the  growers  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
pickle  stock.  At  their  great  Detroit  factory  they  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  their  output  amounts  to  over  a  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. They  not  only  pay  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  growers,  but  they 
give  employment  to  hundreds  of  other  laborers  at  remunerative  prices. 

H.    J.    HEINZ   COMPANY. 

This  is  a  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  firm,  but  they  have  four  branch  factories  in 
Michigan,  besides  mantaining  25  salting  stations.  They  place  upon  the 
market  nearly  60  different  kinds  of  pickles  and  their  kindred  products, 
and  maintain  an  immense  foreign  business.  Probably  their  most  exten- 
sive Michigan  factory  is  located  at  Holland,  Ottawa  county,  and  is  a 
model  for  utility  and  neatness.  A  glance  at  the  location  of  salting  sta- 
tions shows  that  Allegan  and  Ottawa  counties,  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  Holland  factory,  maintain  13  of  the  salting  stations  in  the  State, 
showing  that  the  growth  of  cucumbers  is  the  greatest  in  the  section  of 
their  Holland  factory.  Although  strictly  spewing  this  is  a  foreign  com- 
pany, the  Heinz  people  pay  many  thousand  dollars  to  Michigan  producers 
and  laborers.  They  are  a  model  company  and  maintain  model  institu- 
tions in  all  respects. 

THE    B^UTURE   OUTLOOK. 

Although  the  statistics  gathered  show  the  great  importance  the  pickle 
business  maintains  to  Michigan  industries,  it  is  certain  that  the  near 
future  will  develop  a  great  increase  in  the  business,  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pickles  proper,  but  of  kindred  products.  There  are  many 
large  factories  already  in  operation  where  canning,  preserving  and  pick- 
ling fruits  are  largely  carried  on.  They  are  often  termed  pickle  factories, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  present  information  and  future  comparison  they 
have  not  been  included  in  these  statistics.  They  will  more  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  canning  factories.  But  other  large  pickle  factories  are 
already  in  course  of  construction  or  under  contemplation.  It  is  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  near  future  will  witness  a  decided  increase  in  the 
industry.  An  enormous  crop  of  raw  niaterial  in  any  one  year  will  not 
glut  the  market  through  the  ability  of  the  salting  stations  to  preserve  the 
stock  for  a  future  time  when  the  crop  might  be  short,  so  that  a  short 
^^'^D  in  any  one  year  will  not  necessarily  make  a  shortage  in  the  annual 
^it. 
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SALTING  STATIONS. 

In  canvassing  the  pickle  industry  of  the  State,  statistics  were  taken 
from  61  salting  stations,  often  erroneously  called  pickle  factories.  These 
stations  are  built  and  maintained  at  convenient  centers  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  preserving  cucumbers  and  other  products  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  pickles,  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  needed  at  the  main 
factory.  The  principal  product  that  is  received  and  preserved  at  these 
salting  stations  is  cucumbers,  although  at  two  stations  it  was  found  that 
tomatoes  have  been  largely  contracted  for  and  received. 

STATISTICS  OF  CUCUMBERS. 

I  The  61  stations  canvassed  in  1903  contracted  for  the  cucumbers  on 

j  7,834  acres  of  land,  an  average  of  182^  acres  each.    Owing  to  local  causes 

[  the  yield  on  a  great  deal  of  this  acreage  was  light,  but  there  were  deliv- 

j  ered  to  the  stations  506,039  bushels  of  cucumbers,  an  average  of  8,295 

I  bushels  at  each  station,  and  an  average  of  63  1-3  bushels  for  each  acre 

I  contracted  for.    The  yield  ranged  all  the  way  frgm  15  bushels  to  150 

'  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  conditions.    A  fair  yield  per  acre  on  soil 

I  adapted  to  this  product  would  be  100  bushels,  although  as  high  as  300 

j  bushels  have  been  grown  on  a  single  acre.    Prices  range  from  fifteen  cents 

;  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  size. 

TOMATOES  RECEIVED  AT  STATIONS. 

Two  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  pickle  industry  in  the  State  con- 
tracted for  and  received  tomatoes  at  their  salting  stations.  The  product 
from  1.050  acres  aggregated  131,000  bushels,  an  average  of  65,500  bushels 
for  each  firm,  the  yield  averaging  125  bushels  per  acre,  although  some 
acres  yielded  nearly  double  that  amount.  The  average  yieW  per  acre  of 
tomatoes,  under  favorable  conditions,  should  be  about  200  bushels.  The 
average  price  received  by  the  grower  was  about  25  cents  per  bushel. 

SAI/r  USED  AT  THBSB  STATIONS. 

It  will  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  matter  thought 
to  know  the  large  amount  of  salt  used  in  preserving:  the  pickle  product  at 
these  stations.  The  61  stations  used  during  the  past  season  an  aggregate 
of  2,893  tons  of  salt,  an  average  of  over  47  tons  at  each  station.  This 
tonnage  represents  20,664  barrels  of  280  pounds  each,  or  5,786,000  pounds. 
Each  station  used  about  339  barrels,  or  nearly  95,000  pounds  of  salt. 


CONDENSED  REVIEW. 

Number  of  firms  owning  salting  stations 7 

Number  of  counties  where  located 28 

Number  of  stations 61 

Number  acres  cucumbers  contracted  for  in  1903 7,834 

Number  bushels  of  cucumbers  received : 5Q6,039 

Average  number  bushels  per  acre 63% 

Average  number  bushels  for  each  station 8,299 

Average  price  paid  per  bushel $0  40 
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Number  of  firms  contracting  tomatoes 2 

Number  of  acres  tomatoes  contracted  for 1,050 

Number  bushels  tomatoes  delivered  to  factories 181.000 

Average  number  of  bushels  for  each  firm 65,500 

Average  price  paid  per  bushel ^ $0  25 

Number  of  tons  of  salt  used 2,893 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  station 47 

Number  of  barrels  of  salt  represented 20,664 

Average  number  of  barrels  for  each  station 339 

Number  of  pounds  of  salt  represented 5,786,000 

Average  number  of  pounds  for  each  station 95,000 


COUNTIES   AND  TOWNS   WHERE   SALTING  STATIONS  ARE  LOCATED. 

ALLEGAN  COUNTY.— Dorr,  East  Saugatuck,  HanTilton,  Hopkins  Sta- 
tion, Mill  Grove,  Plainwell  and  Wayland. 

BAY  COUNTY.— West  Bay  City. 

BARRY  COUNTY.— Middleville. 

BRANCH  COUNTY.— Bronson  and  Sherwood. 

CASS  COUNTY.— Cassopolis. 

EATON  COUNTY.— Dimondale,  Eaton  Rapids  and  Sunfleld. 

GRATIOT  COUNTY.— Elwell. 

HURON  COUNTY.— Sebewaing.  '      . 

KENT  COUNTY.— Grand  Rapids,  Shelbyville  and  Sparta. 

LAPEER  COUNTY.— Lapeer. 

MACOMB  COUNTY.— Mt.  Clemens. 

MECOSTA  COUNTY.— Big  Rapids, 

MIDLAND  COUNTY.— Coleman  and  Sanford. 

MISSAUKEE  COUNTY.— Lucas. 

MONROE  COUNTY.— Dundee,  Maybee  and  Sleiner. 

MONTCALM  COUNTY.— Carson    City,  Grant,  Howard    City  and  Mc- 
Bride. 

MUSKEGON  COUNTY.— Holton  and  Whitehall. 

NEWAYGO  COUNTY.— Fremont  and  Grant. 

OAKLAND  COUNTY.— Holly. 

OCEANA  COUNTY.— New  Era. 

OSCEOLA  COUNTY.— Evart  and  Reed  City. 

OTTAWA    COUNTY.— Coopersville,    Holland,    Hudsonville,    Nnnica, 
West  Olive  and  Zeeland. 

SAGINAW  COUNTY.— Saginaw. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY.— Capac  and  Smith's  Creek. 

ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY.— Stnrgis. 

SANILAC  COUNTY.— Deckerville. 

VAN   BUREN  COUNTY.— Bloomingdale,   Gobleville,   Kendallville  and 
Lawton. 

TUSCOLA  COUNTY.— Cass  City,  Kingston,  Reese,  Vassar  and  Wilmot. 
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THE  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  INDUSTRY. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OP    BUTTER. 

While,  from  the  first  day  of  the  advent  of  the  pioneer  farmer  into  the 
State  of  Michigan,  butter  making  has  ever  been  one  of  the  industries  of 
the  many  farmers'  homes  dotting  the  rich  and  fertile  agricultural  region 
of  our  hills  and  vales,  the  manufacture  of  creamery  butter,  to  any  extent, 
is  a  comparatively  new  industry.  It  is  so  rapidly  assuming  noteworthy 
proportions  and  the  conditions  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are  so  favorable 
to  its  continued  growth,  that  the  inspection  made  this  year  by  this  De- 
partment must  prove  not  only  interesting  reading,  but  of  great  value 
to  the  manufacturer  of  that  staple  product  and  to  its  countless  con- 
sumers. 

The  canvass  made  was  for  1902,  statistics  of  which  are  given  by  coun- 
ties following  this,  shows  that  166  creameries  were  in  operation  in  39 
counties.  The  oldest  creamery  running  was  the  Ada  Creamery  of  Kent 
county,  established  in  1879.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
have  been  established  in  the  past  four  years.  Sixteen  factories  were  es- 
tablished last  year.  Ottawa  is  the  banner  county  in  the  butter  business, 
having  13  factories  in  operation  with  an  output  greater  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  butter  business  in  this  State,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  farm  homes  are  sending  out  a  continuous  output  of 
dairy  butter.  While  the  output  of  the  creamery  business  in  1902  was 
15,557,999  pounds,  the  approximate  value  of  which  was  13,344,052.59,  in 
all  probability  the  amount  of  dairy  butter  made  was  three  or  four  times 
that  amount,  thus  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  is  plainly  seen.  Esti- 
mating the  amount  of  dairy  as  three  times  the  output  of  creamery  butter, 
its  value  is,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  |11,183,115,  making  the  value  of 
butter  sold  in  Michigan  about  f  14,500,000. 

The  greater  part  of  Michigan's  output  of  creamery  butter  is  sold  out- 
side of  the  State,  but  23.1  per  cent  being  sold  at  home.  The  possibilities 
for  the  future  growth  of  the  business  are  very  bright.  The  demand  for 
Michigan  butter  is  strong.  The  field  and  opportunity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  creameries  is  broad  and  inviting.  Forty-four  counties  have 
no  creameries  and  there  is  but  one  in  the  north  third  of  the  lower  penin- 
sula, which,  in  a  short  time,  must  become  an  important  field  for  the 
butter  and  cheese  industry.  These  pine  barrens  and  plains  are  being  pur- 
chased for  grazing  purposes,  those  familiar  with  the  conditions  prophesy- 
ing that  Northern  Michigan  will  become  a  great  grazing  region. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE. 

The  canvass  of  cheese  factories  made  shows  that  150  factories  are  being 
operated  in  38  counties.  Of  these  62  have  been  established  in  the  past 
four  years  and  23  within  the  past  year.  The  oldest  cheese  factory  run« 
ning  in  the  State  today  is  the  Havens  Cheese  Factory  of  Van  Buren 
county,  established  in  1858.  That  the  factories  have  operated  on  an 
average  of  9.4  montlfs  each  year  bespeaks  the  success  of  this  department 
of  the  industry  of  our  agricultural  districts.  The  output  during  1902  was 
14,044*^575  pounds  of  cheese,  valued  at  $1,473,517.39,  of  which  64.8  per 
cent  was  consumed  in  Michigan. 

LIMBURGER  CHEESE   MANUFACTURED. 

In  the  canvass  it  was  found  that  three  factories,  the  Qermania,  Maple 
Grove  and  Review,  near  Marine  City,  St.  Clair  county,  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  grade  known  as  Limburger,  their  output  during 
1902  being  117,527  pounds  of  this  article,  the  value  of  which  was  approx- 
imately f  12,237. 

LENAWEE  COUNTY  LEADS. 

Lenawee  county  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  with  22  factories 
with  an  output  of  nearly  three  million  pounds ;  Saginaw  and  Oakland  fol- 
low with  11  factories  each.  The  future  prospects  for  this  industry  are 
bright  indeed.  Forty-five  counties  have  no  cheese  factories  and  the' same 
bright  outlook  that  greets  the  butter  business  is  alike  true  of  cheese. 

SUGGESTIONS   BY   CHEESE    MAKERS. 

In  the  canvass  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  learn  everything  of  inter- 
est to  cheese  makers  and  to  gather  any  suggestions  that  might  materially 
benefit  the  cheese  industry  of  this  State.  Several  of  the  head  cheese 
makers  of  Michigan  suggest  the  need  of  a  State  milk  inspector,  whose 
duties  would  be  to  visit  the  patron  and  educate  him  to  a  proper  sanitary 
care  of  his  milk  so  essential  for  the  production  of  an  Al  product. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  cheese  factories  in  the  State  says : 
"We  have  been  in  business  since  1891  and  have  had  very  much  trouble  in 
making  an  article  to  come  up  in  quality  to  the  cheese  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  where  the  state  inspector  visits  the  patrons  of  the  diflferent 
factories  and  instructions  are  sent  to  assist  cheese  manufacturers  in 
making  a  uniform  article." 

In  the  early  history  of  cheese  making  in  this  State  too  many  factories 
put  out  a  whey  soaked  soft  cheese  fit  only  for  immediate  consumption. 
It  was  this  kind  of  cheese,  when  sent  out  of  the  State,  that  gave  the 
Michigan  product  a  bad  name.  Of  late  years  manufacturers  have  recog- 
nized this  fact  and  are  making  a  firm  ground  curd  cheese  fit  for  shipping 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  Michigan  cheese 
is  in  greater  demand  outside  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  this  demand 
will  gradually  increase.  While  a  few  years  ago  none  of  the  product  was 
sold  outside,  the  statistics  show  that  during  1902  35.2  per  cent  was 
shipped  to  outside  parties. 
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CONDENSED   MILK. 


Following  the  statistics  of  the  butter  and  cheese  business  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  condensed  milk  industry,  which  is  assuming  immense 
proportions.  The  factory  located  at  Lansing  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  plants  in  the  world,  while  the  one  located 
at  Howell  is  first  class  in  all  respects,  the  two  being  under  the  same  man- 
agement. There  is  every  prospect  that  this  branch  of  the  milk  industry 
will  double  its  proportions  within  a  few  years. 


THE  CANVASS  OF  CREAMERIES. 

STATISTICS  OF  ALLEGAN   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 15 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 13 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 5 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 6.3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 2 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $62,635  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,175  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 28,268,039 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 1,307,448 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 21.6 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $281,153  68 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 2,020 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 623 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 1,397 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 15 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $50  69 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 13 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $26  23 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $19  58 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 39 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $33  75 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 71.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 16.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 12 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 11.4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 13 

Number  not  answering 2 
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STATISTICS    OF    BABBY    COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 6 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 7.2 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 8.8 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 5 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  inyested $22,980  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery • 4,596  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 12,907,756 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 640,643 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 21 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $133,334  20 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 1,089 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 14 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 1,075 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $48  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed , 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $45  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $23  67 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $41  00 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers •        58 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 41 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 1 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 2.4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

Number  not  answering 1 

STATISTICS  OF    BAY    COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 2 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 2 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.5 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations ^  .  1 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $9,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,500  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 6,188,302 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 322,872 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 19.2 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $65,646  39 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 134 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 73 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 61 
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Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed  2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $50  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed •  2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each  $40  00 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 65 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  Jobbers 22.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 12.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 25 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 1 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS  OF   BEBRIEN   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 8- 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 8 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 7.1 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 10.6 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations ^ 7 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals * 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $31,100  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,887  50 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 9,651,876 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 477.168 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 20.2 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $103,576  21 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 642 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 415 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 227 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 7 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $55.71 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $3.>  50 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $45  90 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 30.1 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 36.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 33.4 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 37.8 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 8 

STATISTICS   OP   BBANCII    COU.NTV. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 3 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 5 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 2 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 4 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 1 
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Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $24,600  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,920  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 7,969,352 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 379,764 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 21 

Approximate  value  ot  butter  manufactured $87,240  04 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 201^6 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 1,210 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 10 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 1,200 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $67  50 

• 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $32  50 

"Number  of  other  persons  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  00 

Average  per  cent  of«butter  sold  to  wholesalers 60 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers ; 35 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 5 


Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good. 


STATISTICS  OF  CALHOUN  COUNTT. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 4 

Number  of  creamerieis  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 4 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 2.7 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11.5 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 4 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested ; $19,850  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,962  50 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 8,682,598 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 384,473 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 22.6 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $81,224  92 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 635 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 51 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 584 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $58  75 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $29  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  50 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $44  00 
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Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 53.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 22.8 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 23.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 23.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

STATISTICS  OF  CASS  COUNTY. 

Cass  Ck)unty  has  one  creamery  located  at  Cassopolis  and  conducted  by  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  management  of  J.  G.  Heyden.  It  was  established  in  1902  and 
operated  eight  months  in  that  year,  during  which  time  320,000  pounds  of  milk 
was  delievered  to  creamery,  which  produced  16,000  pounds  of  butter,  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  which  was  $4,000.  Seventy  persons  supply  creamery  with  milk, 
25  of  which  deliver  their  own  milk,  and  45  hire  their  milk  delievered.  They  em- 
ploy one  butter-maker  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $70.00.  Ninety  per  cent  of  their 
product  was  sold  to  wholesalers  and  10  per  cent  to  Jobbers;  only  10  per  cent  of 
their  product  was  sold  in  Michigan.    The  outlook  for  business  was  reported  good. 

STATISTICS  OF  CLABE  COUNTY. 

Clare  County  has  one  creamery  located  at  Clare,  owned  and  operated  by  E. 
Switzer.  It  was  established  in  1899  and  during  the  year  1902  1,230,000  pounds  of 
milk  were  delivered  to  creamery  from  which  50,000  pounds  of  butter  were  manu- 
factured, the  approximate  value  of  which  was  $10,000.  The  number  of  patrons 
supplying  the  creamery  with  milk  was  150,  all  of  whom  hire  their  milk  delivered. 
Two  butter  makers  were  employed  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $50  each. 
NInety-flve  per  cent  of  the  product  was  sold  to  wholesalers,  five  per  cent  to  retail- 
ers, and  ten  per  cent  sold  in  Michigan.    Business  outlook  reported  good. 

STATISTICS  OF  CLINTON   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1908 4 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 11.2 

Average  num1)er  of  months  operated  each  year 10.2 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 2 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $15,600  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery ,. .         3,900  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 24.881,410 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 1,057,135 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 23.5 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $230,418  00 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 771 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 7 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 764 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $56  25 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $28  50 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 8 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $45  88 
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Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers ^ . .  75 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 26. 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 0 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Micbigan 25 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 

Number  not  answering  ,..,.. 1 

STATISTICS  OF  EATON  COUXTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 5 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 5 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 7 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  ye^r 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations Z 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $20,600  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery  4,120  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year.! 13,906,756 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 653,483 

Average  number  pouhds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 21.3 

Approximate  value  of  butter  Manufactured $155,418  87 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 23% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 1,421 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 57 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 1,364 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each  $66  67 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $33  75 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each ; $25  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $49  33 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 90 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 6 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 6 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

Number  not  answering 1 

STATISTICS  OF  GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 6 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 2.4 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 8.8 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporaMons 3 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals ]  2. 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $24,750  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,950  00 
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Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 4,306,425 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 188,904 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter -22.8 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $42,617  86 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 22% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 453 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 130 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 323 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $53  60 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $33  75 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $20  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $42  30 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 38 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 20 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 42 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan •. 44 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 2 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  poor : 1 

Number  not  answering 1 

STATISTICS  OF  GRATIOT  COUNTY. 

Alma  has  one  creamery  owned  by  a  corporation,  under  the  management  of  F.  W. 
Brown.  It  was  established  in  1903  and  during  that  year  3,190,000  pounds  of  milk 
were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  145,000  pounds  of  butter,  the  approximate  value 
of  which  was  $31,900.  The  supply  of  milk  is  furnished  by  700  persons,  all  of  whom 
hire  their  milk  delivered.  Employment  is  furnished,  to  one  butter  maker  at  a 
salary  of  $75  per  month,  one  assistant  at  $52  per  month  and  two  other  persons  with 
an  average  of  $42  per  month  each.  The  wholesaler  gets  67  per  cent  of  the  product 
while  33  per  c.ent  goes  to  the  retailer;  the  entire  product  of  this  plant  is  sold  out- 
side the  State. 

STATISTICS  OF  HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  In  operation  in  1902 3 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 4.8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 3 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $19,900  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,980  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 5.025,400 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 225,816 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 22.3 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $45,312  48 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20*^ 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 770 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 41 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 729 
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Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $61  60 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $22  10 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each ., $41  68 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 40 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  Jobbers 58 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 2 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 2 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 5 

STATISTICS  OF  HUBON  COUITTT. 

This  county  has  one  creamery  located  at  Bad  Axe  which  commenced  business 
in  April,  1903,  therefore  could  not  furnish  us  with  any  report.  Inspector  McFar- 
lane,  who  visited  this  plant,  says  it  is  first-class  in  every  respect  and  is  counted  one 
of  the  best  equipped  creameries  in  the  State. 

STATISTICS  OF  IONIA  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 6 

Nuniber  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 3 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $21,300  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,355  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 5,563,080 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 235,177 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 23.6 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $50,638  52 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21^^ 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 437 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 76 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 361 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $48  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $16  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 8 

Average'  monthly  wages  of  each $41  75 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 63.3 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 31.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  In  Michigan 12.5 
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Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 3 

*»  STATISTICS  OF  ISABELLA.  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 2 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 2 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation i 4.5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year , ;  12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 1 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested |6,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,000  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 7,371,470 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 350,278 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 20.8 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $69,855  60 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 350 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 4 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 346 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |57  50 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each 139  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |45  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 15 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each. .  .*. |45  87 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 87.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 0 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 12.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 12.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 1 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair ,  1 

-STATISTICS  OF  JACKSON   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 5 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 4 

.  Average  number  of  years  in  operation 4.4 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 8.9 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 4 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $21,900  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,380  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 13,935,645 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured * 676,941 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 20.6 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $150,150  22 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 22% 
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Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 963 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 66 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 897 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of.  each |61  80 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |31  87 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |25  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 12 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |42  63 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 20 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  Jobbers 80 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers •. .  0 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  In  Michigan 20 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good S 

STATISTICS   OP   KALAMAZOO   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  In  operation  In  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 6 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 4 

Average  number  of  years  In  operation 6.3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 4 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  Invested $22,900  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,816  67 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 7,299,468 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 364,279 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 20 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $77,007  96 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 491 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 49 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 442 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |60  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |20  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |37  67 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 13 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |40  46 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 46.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 14.1 

Average  per  cent'  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 39.2 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 27.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good ! 5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 
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STATISTICS  OF  KENT  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  In  operation  in  1903 4 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 0 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 11 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporation's % 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $27,300  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 6,825  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 6,337,137 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 288,307 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 22 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $61,731  71 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21% 

Number  of  patrons  suppl3ing  creameries  with  milk , 328 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 110 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 218 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |48  75 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |24  25 

Number  of  ^other  persons  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $35  33 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 12 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $37  96 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 16.2 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 65.8 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 18 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 26.8 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS  OF  LAPEEB  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 6.2 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 8.2 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 1 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 2 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $14,300  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 2,860  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 11,870,000 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 528,500 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 22.5 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $113,285  00 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 644 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 46 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 598 
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Number  of  head  butter-maJcers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $51  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |26  89 

Number  of  other  persons  employed I 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |30  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |39  25 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 40 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 40 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 20 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 35 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS    OF    LENAWEE    COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  In  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11.2 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 3 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $21,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,200  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 5,398,134 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 242,655 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 22.3 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $53,750  60 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 22  Vj 

Number  of  patrons  suppljdng  creameries  with  milk 323 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 126 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 197 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $48  75 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $32  60 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 11 

Average  -monthly  wages  of  each $42  22 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 33 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 36 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 31 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 32 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 
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STATISTICS  OF   MACOMB   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 6 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 I 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 8.8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 10.5 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 5 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $25,500'  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,250  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 21.572,054 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 1,223,845 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 17.5 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured ^ $216,290  23 

Average  value  of  butter  ^er  pound 17% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk , 1,284 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk .• 941 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 343 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $62  17 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly   wages  of  each $25  50 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  40 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 15 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $47  13 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers * 66.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 16.6 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 16.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 52 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 6 

STATISTICS    OP    MANISTEE   COUNTY. 

Only  one  creamery  was  canvassed  in  this  county,  same  beng  located  at  Bear 
Lake,  owned  by  a  stock  company,  under  the  management  of  J.  L.  Bradford.  It 
was  established  in  1899  and  during  the  year  of  1902  80  patrons  furnished  1.006,313 
pounds  of  milk  which  produced  40,688  pounds  of  butter,  with  an  approximate  value 
of  $8,852.52.  Three  persons  were  employed  whose  average  monthly  wages  were 
$31  each.  The  entire  output  is  sold  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  business  is  reported 
as  being  first-class. 

STATISTICS  OF  MECOSTA  COUNTY. 

Stan  wood  has  the  only  creamery  canvassed  in  this  county.  It  was  established 
in  1891  and  during  the  year  of  1902  was  operated  by  ex-Rep.  G.  W.  Reed,  who  is 
also  owner.  Twenty  patrons  delivered  600,000  pounds  of  milk  during  the  year,  from 
which  25.500  pounds  of  butter  were  manufactured,  the  approximate  value  of  which 
was  $5,100.  One  butter-maker  was  employed  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month,  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  product  was  sold  to  the  jobber,  while  90  per  cent  was  sold  to  the 
retfiilers  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Reed  discontinued  business  in  January,  1903,  and  leased 
his  plant  to  the  Rudell  Creamery  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  now  operates  a 
skimming  station. 
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STATISTICS  OF   MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 - 4 

Number  of  creameries  In  operation  In  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 4 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 4.8 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 3 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  Individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $15,200  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,800  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 1,374,786 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 62,160 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 22.1 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured |13,045  81 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20 

Number  of  persons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 139 

Number  of  patrons  wjio  deliver  their  own  milk 124 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 15 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |66  67 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |18  00 

Whole  number  of  persoBS  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $54  50 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 0 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 17.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 82.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 77.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 2 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair .* 2 

STATISTICS  OF   MONBOE  CX)UNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  In  operation  in  1903 4 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 9.5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations : .  2 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $19,600  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,900  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 7,407,797 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 296,542 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 25 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $69,045  50 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 23% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 439 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 126 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 313 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $52  50 
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Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $27  25 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $28  67 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |36  73 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 25 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 15.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 59.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 62.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

STATISTICS  OP  MONTCALM   COUNTY. 

At  the  time  of  the  canvass  only  one  creamery  was  found  to  be  in  operation  in 
this  county.  It  is  located  at  Carson  City  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  H.  P.  Fitz- 
patrick.  It  was  established  in  1893  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902,  456,677 
pounds  of  milk  were  delivered  to  the  creamery  from  which  18,360  pounds  of  butter 
were  manufactured,  the  approximate  value  of  which  was  |4,590.  The  supply  of 
milk  i^as  furnished  by  40  patrons,  20  of  whom  deliver  their  own  milk  and  20  hire 
their  milk  delivered.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  superintends  the  business  and  is  assisted 
by  two  persons  whose  average  wages  are  |38  per  month  each.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  product  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  35  per  cent  to  retailers,  while  90  per 
cent  of  the  output  finds  a  market  in  this  State.  While  the  business  is  reported 
as  being  good  the  owner  evidently  believes  that  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is  more 
profitable  and  since  June  15,  1902,  has  given  his  attention  to  the  cheese  industry. 

STATISTICS  OF  NEWAYGO  COUNTY. 

Mr.  S.  Hagadorn  of  Fremont  owns  and  operates  the  only  creamery  in  this  county. 
He  commenced  business  in  1896  and  has  increased  his  capacity  until  the  canvass 
for  1902  shows  that  3,016,350  pounds  of  milk  were  delivered  to  the  factory,  from 
which  124,252  pounds  of  butter  were  manufactured,  the  approximate  value  being 
129,390.30.  Two  hundred  patrons  supply  the  milk,  100  of  whom  deliver  their  own 
milk  and  100  hire  their  milk  delivered.  The  owner  superintends  the  business 
and  is  assisted  by  four  persons  whose  average  monthly  wages  are  $32.50  each. 
The  entire  output  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  the  future  outlook  for  business  is 
first-class. 

STATISTICS  OF  OAKLAND   COUNTY. 

This  county  has  one  creamery  located  at  Oxford  under  the  management  of  E.  L. 
Bailey,  which  was  established  in  1886.  For  the  year  of  1902  their  output  shows 
that  990,000  pounds  of  milk  were  delivered  to  creamery  from  which  45,000  pounds 
of  butter  were  manufactured,  the  approximate  value  being  |9,000.  The  supply  of 
milk  is  furnished  by  125  patrons,  the  same  being  delivered  by  the  owners  of  the 
•plant.  Five  persons  are  employed  whose  average  wages  are  |24  per  month  each. 
The  wholesaler  gets  50  per  cent  of  the  output,  while  50  per  cent  is  sold  to  the  re- 
tailers of  Michigan. 

STATISTICS  OF  OTTAWA   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 13 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 13 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 8.5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11.3 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 11 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested 158.480  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,498  46 
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Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 40.987,385 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 1,928,109 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 21.3 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured |4^1,848  40 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 2,040 

Number  who  deliver  their  own  milk 1,467 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 573 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 14 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |47  50 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 8 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each 128  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 21 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |23  79 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 43 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |32  26 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 72.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  Jobbers 10.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  8ol«l  to  retailers 17 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 25 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 13 

STATISTICS    OF    SAGINAW    COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 3 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 3 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 3 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested |8,500  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 2,833  33 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 6,259,053 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 294,661 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 21.2 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $64,040  37 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 317 

Number  who  deliver  their  own  milk 132 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 185 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $50  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $25  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $36  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 7 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  86 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 82.3 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 1.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 16 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 16 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 
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STATISTICS  OP   SANILAC   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 3 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 3 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 5.3 

Average  number  jof  months  operated  each  year 6 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 3 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $18,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery. 6,000  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 8,357,000 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 342,480 

Average  .number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 24.5 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $70,096  00 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20^4 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 440 

Number  who  deliver '  their  own  milk 26 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 414 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $60  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $34  34 

Number  of  other  persons  employed ; 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $20  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 7 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each 1 $43  28 

Entire  output  sold  to  wholesalers  outside  of  Michigan. 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good ' 3 

STATISTICS  OF  SH  LA.  WAS  SEE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  In  1903 2 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 11.5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 8 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals. 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $4,000  00 

Average 'amount  for  each  creamery 2,000  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 3,740,000 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 170,000 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter. 22 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $34,400  00 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20^4 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 340 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 0 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 340 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $52  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed , 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $52  00 

10 
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Whole  number  of  persons  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $19  00 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 50 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 50 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 0 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  In  Michigan 16.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 2 

STATISTICS  OF  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 4 

Average  number  of  years  In  operation 6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporatit)ns • 1 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms , 3 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals. '. 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested 126,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,333  33 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 6.703,328 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 261,297 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 25.7 

Approximate  vUlue  of  butter  manufactured $60,026  50 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 23 

Number  of  patrons  supplsing  creameries  with  milk 1,073 

Number  who  deliver  their  own  milk 148 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 925 

Number  of  head  butter-makers  employed 7 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $57  50 

Number  of  assistant  butter-makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $32  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each i $35  40 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 20 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  00 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers •  81.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 16.6 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 1.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 17.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 2 

STATISTICS  or  ST.  JOSEPH  C50UNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 8 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 5 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 2.5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.7 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 6 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $24,200  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 4,033  00 
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Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 1,770,000 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 88,500 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 20 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $17,772  00 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 20 

I^umber  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 718 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 23 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 696 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each « |58  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $36  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $10  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed ^. 9 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  60 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 47.6 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 46.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 6.8 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan , 20.8 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 6 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS  OF  TUSCOLA   CX>UNTY. 

Nui^ber  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 6 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1st,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 5.3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.7 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations , 4 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $19,100  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,186  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 6,501,635 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 270,681 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 24 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $59,950  00 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 22 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 480 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 96 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 386 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $59  17 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $33  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $28  67 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  09 
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Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers ^         68.3 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 31.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers None. 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  In  Michigan 8.3 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 6 

STATISTICS  OF  VAN  BUREN  COUNTY.  ' 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 5 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 7.2 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year^ 12 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 4 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested *    $20,145  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery '. .         3,358  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 10,550.127 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 509,270 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 20.7 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $108,927  62 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 21^^ 

Number  of  parous  supplying  creameries  with  milk 786 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 53 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 733 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $55  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $32  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $26  67 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 12 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $41  00 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 63.3 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers v 31.2 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 5.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 5.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 2 

STATISTICS  OF  WASHTENAW   COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 5 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 7.8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11.5 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 4 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $27,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 5,400  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 22,941,635 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 1,044,821 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 22 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $237,135  39 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound 22% 
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Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 1,210 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 339 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 871 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $62  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $42  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 12 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $42  50 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 22 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  82 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 93 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  tp  Jobbers 2 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  In  Michigan 4.4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 5 

STATISTICS   OF    WAYNE    COUNTY. 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1903 2 

Number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 .' 2 

Number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 4 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.5 

Number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $7,300  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery 3,650  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 5,643,973 

Number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 277,000 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 20.4 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured # . . .  $66,280  00 

Average  value  of  butter  i)er  pound 24 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 288 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk .*  112 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 176 

Number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $55  00 

Number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $37  50 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $42  50 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $45  00 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 97.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers None. 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 2.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 2.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 2 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  CANVASS  OF  CREAMERIES  FOR  ENTIRE   STATE. 

Whole  number  of  counties  having  creameries 39 

Total  number  of  creameries  in  operation  In  1903 166 

Total  number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  1902 150 

Total  number  of  creameries  established  since  January  1,  1900 73 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation  for  each 6.1 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 10.6 

Total  number  of  creameries  owned  by  corporations 104 

Total  number  of  creameries  owned  by  firms 24 

Total  number  of  creameries  owned  by  individuals 37 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $689,790  00 

Average  amount  for  each  creamery ? 4,155  36 

Total  number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  in  1902 334.180,960 

Total  number  pounds  of  butter  manufactured 15,557.999 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  butter 21.5 

Approximate  value  of  butter  manufactured $3,344,052  59 

Average  value  of  butter  per  pound '. 2IV2 

Total  number  of  patrons  supplying  creameries  with  milk 23,620 

Total  number  who  deliver  their  own  milk 5,654 

Total  number  who  hire  their*  milk  delivered 17,966 

Total  number  of  head  butter  makers  employed 163 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $54  79 

Total  number  of  assistant  butter  makers  employed 108 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  36 

Total  number  of  other  persons  employed. 133 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $32  41 

Total  number  of  persons  employed 404 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each' $40  90 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  wholesalers 58.3 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  jobbers 25.2 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  to  retailers 16.5 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  sold  in  Michigan 23.1 

Total  number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 136 

Total  number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 22 

Total  number  who  report  outlook  for  business  poor 1 

Total  number  not  answering 7 
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THE  CANVASS  OP  CHEESE  FACTORIES. 

STATISTIOS   OF   ALCONA  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  In  1903 8 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 6.2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $4,750  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,583  33 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  duing  the  year 3.584,902 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 853,639 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10.1 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $34,567  82 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 9% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 167 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 48 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered . . . , 119 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $48  33 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $39  17 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 48.8 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 32.7 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 24 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 67.8 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 

STATISTICS  OP  ALLSGAN  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 0 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 13.7 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 4 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $6,800  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,925  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 3,604,790 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 381,563 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.5 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $39,537  51 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 207 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 81 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 126 
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l^umber  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $50  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed ^ 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $23  33 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $10  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 9 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $32  86 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 67.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  Jobbers 27.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers ,  5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  In  Michigan 95 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS  OF   ARENAC   COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  In  operation  in  1903 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 5.2 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 6.3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $20,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 5,000  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 2,748,954 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 271,429 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10.1 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $26,982  87 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 200 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 106 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 94 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $44  33 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $25  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $23  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 9- 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $32  00 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 37.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 37.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 25 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 86.6 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 
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STATISTICS   OF  ALFENA.  COUNTY. 

Alpena  county  has  only  one  cheese  factory.  The  Michigan  Cheese  Factory  of 
Long  Rapids  Township,  conducted  by  a  corporation  under  the  management  of  L.  J. 
Sylvester  of  Alpena.  The  factory  was  established  in  1898,  but  was  idle  during  the 
year  in  which  these  statistics  were  gathered.    It  has  since  resumed  operations. 

STATISTICS  OF  BAY  COUNTY.  . 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 11 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 10 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 6 

Average  number  of  years  In  operation 5.8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.8 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms. .  .* 5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 4 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $19,750  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,795  50 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 10,819,911 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 1,084,398 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.9 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $105,520  87 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 09% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 552 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 450 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 102 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $48  90 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $29  45 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $27  60 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 27 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  70 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 63.6 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 28.2 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retallei's 8.2 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 87.4 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 11 

STATISTICS   OF   BEBBIEN   COUNTY. 

Berrien  county  has  one  cheese  factory,  located  in  Niles  township,  conducted  by 
an  individual  and  under  the  management  of  F.  Tranger  of  Niles.  The  factory 
was  not  started  until  September,  1902,  hence  no  statistics  were  given  for  that 
year.  One  cheese  maker  is  employed  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $40.  Of 
their  product  66%  per  cent  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  33%  per  cent  to  retailers. 
About  33%  per  cent  is  sold  in  Michigan.    Outlook  for  business  is  reported  as  fair. 

STATISTICS  OF  CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

The  Tekonsha  Co-operative  Company  of  Tekonsha  own  and  operate  the  only 
cheese  factory  in  this  county.  The  factory  was  not  started  until  1903,  hence  no 
data  of  the  business  done  is  possible.  C.  R.  Webb  of  Tekonsha  is  the  acting 
manager.    The  factory  has  91  patrons.    Of  these,  three  deliver  their  own  milk  and 
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eighty-eight  hire  their  milk  delivered.  Two  men  are  employed,  a  head  cheese 
maker  at  $80  per  month  and  an  assistant  at  $15.  Twenty  per  cent  of  their  product 
is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  eighty  per  cent  to  retailers.  Michigan  consumes  eighty 
per  cent  of  their  output.    Business  outlook  reported  good. 

STATISTICS    OF    CASS   COUNTY. 

Cass  county  has  one  institution  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  The 
Silver  Creek  Cheese  Factory  of  Silver  Creek  township,  managed  by  H.  J.  Greer 
of  Dowaglac.  This  factory,  established  in  1900,  manufactured  53,120  pounds  of 
cheese  from  537,000  pounds  of  milk  delivered  during  1902,  the  approximate  value 
of  the  output  being  $5,460.  The  number  of  patrons  supplying  the  factory  with 
milk  was  45  of  whom  15  delivered  their  own  milk  and  30  hired  it  delivered.  Two 
men  are  employed,  the  head  cheese  maker  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $50,  and  an 
assistant  at  $10.  Half  of  their  product  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  the  remaining 
fifty  per  cent  to  retailers.  Half  of  it  is  sold  in  this  State.  The  business  outlook 
is  reported  as  good. 

STATISTICS    OF   CLABE    COUNTY. 

The  Farwell  Cheese  Factory  of  Surry  township  is  the  only  cheese  factory  in  this 
county.  It  was  established  in  1903  and  is  under  the  management  of  E.  F.  Walker 
of  Farwell.  It  is  supplied  with  milk  by  25  patrons  all  of  whom  deliver  their  own 
milk.  Its  employes  are  a  head  cheese  maker  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $60  and  an 
assistant  at  $20.  One-third  of  their  product  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  two-thirds 
to  retailers  In  Michigan.    The  business  outlook  is  reported  as  good. 

STATISTICS   OF  CLINTON   COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 10 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $8,000  00    - 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 2,000  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 8,808,642 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 892,849 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.9 

Approximate  value  of   cheese  manufactured $103,036  47 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 11% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 427 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 246 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 182 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $58  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed ! 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each ., $32  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $25  60 

Whole  number  of  persdns  employed *. 12 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $39  25 
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Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 73.4 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 0 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 26.6 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  In  Michigan 53 


Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good. 


STATISTICS  OF  GBATIOT  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  In  1903 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation , 1.6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $3,550  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,183  33 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 600,000 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 60,000 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10 

Approximate  value  of  clieese  manufactured $6,000  00 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 150 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 15 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered # 135 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed '. 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $50  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $10  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed ; 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  00 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 83.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 8.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 8.4 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 16.7 


Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good. 


STATISTICS  OF  GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 15.4 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 7.9 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 2" 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 3 


Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $10,500  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 2,100  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 2,439.145 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 245,275 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.9 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $25,010  00 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10^ 
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Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 21G 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 147 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 69 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $4S  70 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each , $30  30 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 2 

Average^  monthly  wages  of  each $16  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $35  33 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 63.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 36.7 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  In  Michigan 71.3 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 5 

STATISTICS  OF  GLADWIN  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  In  1902 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation '. 3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 3.7 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amoimt  of  capital  Invested $3,300  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,650  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 330,159 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 32,222 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.9 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $3,05S  03 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 9^ 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 88 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 43 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 45 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each t. . .  $50  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $20  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each .* $35  00 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 37.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers ^ 12.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 50 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 75 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 1 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS  OF  HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 6.6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.7 
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Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms. 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $8,700  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,450  OO 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 6,444,364 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 661,708 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.7 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $70,874  94 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 264 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 204 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 60 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed •. 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $57  50 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each '. ^15  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 8 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  87 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 78.9 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 21.1 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan . . . ; ,  23.3 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 6 

STATISTICS  OF  HURON  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in-  operation 5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 6.5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  Invested ,         $4,000 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 2,000 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 950,000 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 95,000 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $9,500  00 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 75 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered , 75 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $28  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $20  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $29  00 
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Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 95 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 2.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 2.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  In  Michigan 82.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 2 

STATISTICS  OF  IONIA  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  one  cheese  factory,  the  Palo  Cheese  Factory,  located  In  Reynolds 
Township,  and  managed  by  J.  W.  Eaton  of  Palo.  This  institution  was  established 
In  1891.  During  the  8%  months  it  was  in  operation  in  1902,  there  were  delivered 
at  the  factory  770,870  pounds  of  milk,  supplied  by  80  patrons,  of  whom  half  de- 
livered their  own  milk  and  half  hired  it  delivered.  During  the  same  year  the 
output  of  this  factory  was  77,087  pounds  of  cheese,  the  approximate  value  of  which 
was  $7,643.29.  Two  men  are  employed  in  the  factory,  a  head  cheese  maker  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  $60  and  an  assistant  at  $20.  Ninety  per  cent  of  their  product 
is  sold  to  wholesalers,  Ave  per  cent  to  Jobbers  and  five  per  cent  to  retailers  in 
Michigan.     The  outlook  for  future  business  is  reported  as  good. 

STATISTICS    OF   ISABELLA    COUNTY. 

Isabella  County  has  one  cheese  factory,  that  is  owned  and  operated  in  Chippewa 
Township  by  John  Langdon  of  Shepherd.  This  factory  was  established  in  the  year 
1900.  During  1902,  126,242  pounds  of  cheese  were  made,  the  approximate  value 
of  which  was  $12,624.20.  There  were  used  1,229,466  pounds  of  milk  which  was 
supplied  by  35  cows  owned  by  the  proprietor.  While  the  owner  operates  his  plant, 
a  cheese  maker  is  employed  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $50.  Of  the  product  50  per  cent 
is  sold  to  Michigan  jobbers  and  50  per  cent  to  retailers  in  this  State.  The  business 
outlook  is  reported  as  good. 

STATISTICS   OF    KENT   COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 13.3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year ,. 8.6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $4,495  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,498  33 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 2,562,244 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 268,703 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.5 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $29,749  09 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 11 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 161 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 41 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 120 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each , $50  16 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each  $25,00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $18  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $38  70 
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Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 32.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  Jobbers 11 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 56.7 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 67.6 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good. 3 

STATISTICS   OF  LAPEEB   COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 ',  2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 1.6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations v 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $3,600  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,200  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  year ♦ . .     844,603 

Number  pounds  of  cheese   manufactured 85,338 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.8 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $7,787  32 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 9 

Number  of  patrous  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 148 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk " 21 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 127 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $51  66 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed : 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $48  60 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 33.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers*. 63.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  ^old  to  retailers , 3.4 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan '. 60 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 

STATISTICS  OF  LENAWEE   COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 22 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 21 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 17 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year •. 9.9 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 8 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 14 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  Invested $41,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory ., 1,863  63 

Numebr  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 29.064,639 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 2,909,957 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.9 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $291,908  01 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10 
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Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 895 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 890 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 5 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 22 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $57  05 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed ^ 21 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $26  05 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $21  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 53 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $37  97 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 89.8 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 10.2 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 15.1 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 22 

•  STATISTICS  OF  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  one  cheese  factory,  the  Hamburg  Cheese  Company  of  Hamburg, 
C.  G.  Switzer,  Manager.  The  business  was  established  in  1897  and  is  owned  by  a 
corporation.  During  the  8  months  it  operated  in  1902,  there  were  delivered  at  the 
factory  240,000  pounds  of  milk  from  which  was  made  24,000  pounds  of  cheese,  the 
approximate  value  of  which  was  $2,400.  The  milk  supply  is  obtained  from  20 
patrons,  15  of  whom  deliver  their  own  milk,  5  hiring  it  delivered.  One  cheese 
maker  is  employed  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $50.  To  jobbers  is  sold  75 
per  cent  of  its  product,  the  other  25  per  cent  being  sold  to  retailers.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  product  is  sold  in  this  State.  This  institution  reports  the  outlook 
for  future  business  as  good. 

STATISTICS  OF  MACOMB  COUNTY. 

Dudley  Bros.,  of  Armada,  own  and  operate  at  Armada  the  one  cheese  factory  in 
Macomb  County.  The  factory  was  established  in  1899.  During  the  seven  months 
it  operated  in  1902,  there  were  delivered- at  the  factory  857,778  pounds  of  milk 
from  which  was  made  83,561  pounds  of  cheese,  the  approximate  value  of  which 
was  $8,400.  During  the  year  100  patrons  supplied  milk.  Only  six  delivered  their 
own  milk,  ninety-four  hiring  it  delivefred.  Besides  a  cheese  maker,  at  $74  per 
month,  one  other  man  was  employed  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $15.  Three-fourths 
of  this  factory's  product  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  one-fourth  to  retailers.  All 
of  the  product  is  sold  in  Michigan.  The  outlook  for  future  business  is  reported 
as  fair. 

STATISTICS  OF  MECOSTA  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 2 

-  Number  of  cheese  factories  In  operation  in  1902 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation '. 10 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $2,500  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheeije  factory 1,250  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  year 499,739 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 49,674 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $4,906  15 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10 
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Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 53 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 8 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 45 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $75  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $75  00 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 66.7 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 33.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 100 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 2 

STATISTICS  OF  MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  one  cheese  factory,  the  Menominee  County  Creamery,  owned  and 
operated  by  O.  A.  Peterson  of  Spalding.  The  factory  was  established  in  1902,  run- 
ning but  4  months  that  year.  During  that  time  there  were  delivered  at  the  fac- 
tory 60,000  pounds  of  milk,  from  which  was  made  6,000  pounds  of  cheese  at  an 
approximate  value  of  10  cents  per  pound,  making  an  aggregate  total  value  of  $600. 
The  factory  has  23  patrons,  all  of  whom  deliver  their  own  milk.  Ten  and  a  third 
per  cent  of  the«product  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  S9%  per  cent  to  retailers  in  this 
State.    Outlook  for  future  business  is  reported  as  good. 

STATISTICS  OF   MIDLAND  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation : 1.6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 7 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $4,200  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,400  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  year 1,797,256 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 168,978 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 11.1 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $16,763  75 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk .130 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 39 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 91 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  70 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly,  wages  of  each $28  30 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $20  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 7 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $35  00 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 58.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 41.7 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 71 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 
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STATISTICS  OF    MONROE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation. 12.3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 11 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $10,800  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,800  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  year 4.941.517 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 520.518 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.4 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $56,538  44 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10'>4 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 305 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 182 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 123 

I 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $55  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $28  60 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 12 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $39  60 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 91.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 8.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 24.8 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 6 

STATISTICS  OP  MONTCALM  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  In  operation  in  1903 5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  In  operation  In  1902 5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 1 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 10.5 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 4 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  Invested $6,600  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,320  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  year 6,839,033 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 664,502 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10.8 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $71,182  86 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 410 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 125 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 285 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $55  00 
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Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $21  66 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 7 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |38  80 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 15 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $39  80 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 26 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  Jobbers 56 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers ,  18 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  In  Michigan 41 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 5 

STATISTICS   OF  OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 11 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 11 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 11.5 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 10.1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 9 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $17,800  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,709  09 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 9,894,331 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured .  .^ 745,789 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10.6 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $92,459  68 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 12% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 370 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 313 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 57 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed % 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $50  63 

Number  of  assflstant  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $33  33 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 16 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $44  81 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 28.8 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  Jobbers 4.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 66.7 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 97.8 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 10 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS  OF  OGEMAW  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  In  1903 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 2.6 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 6 
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Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $5,700  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,900  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 1.763,552 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 165,751 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10.7 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured.' $15,958  27 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound ^ 9i/^ 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 138 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 23 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 115 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $45  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $26  60 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $34  17 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers. 65 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 33.4 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 1.6 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 100 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 

STATISTICS   OF  OSCEOLA   COUNTY. 

The  Evart  Creamery,  an  incorporated  institution,  managed  by  W.  Vance  of  Evart, 
was  the  only  cheese  factory  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  This  plant 
was  established  in  1901.  It  ran  5^4  months  in  1902,  during  which  time  there  were 
delivered  at  the  factory  420,000  pounds  of  milk,  from  which  was  made  42,000 
pounds  of  cheese,  the  approximate  value  of  which  was  $4,400.  Number  of  patrons 
supplying  milk  were  42,  of  whom  7  delivered  their  own  milk,  while  35  hired  it 
delivered.  One  cheese^  maker  was  employed  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $85.  A  third 
of  the  factory's  output  was  sold  to  wholesalers  and  two-thirds  to  retailers.  All 
of  the  output  is  sold  in  Michigan.    Outlook  for  future  business  reported  good. 

STATISTICS   OF  OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

Ottawa  County  had  one  cheese  factory  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  inspection, 
The  Zeeland  Cheese  Factory,  establish  in  1891,  owned  and  operated  by  S. 
Brauwers  of  Zeeland.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
State.  During  the  year  1902  there  were  delivered  at  the  factory  2,261,838  pounds 
of  milk,  from  which  was  made  226,183  pounds  of  cheese,  the  approximate  value  of 
which  was  $31,465.62.  Eleven  men  are  employed  besides  the  owner,  who  acts  as 
head  cheese  maker,  viz.,  an  assistant  at  $43  per  month  and  9  men  at  an  average 
salary  of  $33.33  per  month.  Wholesalers  receive  90  per  cent  of  the  product 
and  10  per  cent  is  sold  to  retailers  in  Michigan.  The  outlook  for  future  business 
is  reported  as  good.  Ninety  patrons  supply  this  factory  with  milk,  40  of  whom 
deliver  their  own  milk,  50  hiring  it  delivered. 


STATISTICS   OF  SANILAC  COUNTY. 

At  the  time  of  the  inspection  one  cheese  factory  was  found  In  operation  in  this 
county,  the  Downington  Cheese  Factory  of  Marion  Township,  established  in  1898 
and  owned  and  operated  by  H.  Muir  of  Downington.  The  output  of  this  factory 
for  1902  was  110,000  pounds  of  cheese,  valued  at  $11,000.  During  the  six  months 
it  operated  1,331,109  pounds  of  milk  were  delivered  at  the  factory,  supplied  by 
85  patrons,  10  of  whom  delivered  their  own  milk  and  75  of  whom  hired  delivery. 
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The  employes  consist  of  a  head  cheese  maker  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $70 
per  month  and  an  assistant  at  $35.  Its  entire  output  is  sold  to  Michigan  whole- 
salers.   The  outlook  for  business  is  reported  good. 

STATISTICS  OF  SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  In  1903 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 2 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.7 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $3,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,500  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year. , 765,880 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  maiiufactured 88,129 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 8.7 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $9,138  17 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 75 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 29 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 46 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $45  00 

Number  of  dther  persons  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $42  50 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 43.8 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 6.2 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 50 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 100 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 2 

STATISTICS  OF  ST.  CLAIB  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 4 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 4 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 23.2 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 8.1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 3 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $4,467  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,116  72 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 1,339,659 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 153,527 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 8.7 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $14,837  60 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 9% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 39 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 39 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  20 
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Whole  number  of  persons  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $46  20 

A^terage  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 93.8 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 6.2 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 100 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 4 

STATISTICS  or  SAGINAW  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 11 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 10 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 5 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 7.7 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 10.3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 7 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $18,400  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,672  72 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  fatitories  during  the  year 12,564,904 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 1,299,409 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese &.  1 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $129,079  18 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 495 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 322 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 173 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $66  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 2 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $15  00 

Number  of  other  persons  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  37 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 17 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $48  08 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 47.2 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 33.4 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 19.4 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 70.1 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 10 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 1 

STATISTICS  OF  TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 9 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 7 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 5 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 4.8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 7 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 2 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 4 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $17,500  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,944  44 
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Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 9,255,756 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 1,020,575 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.1 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $100,300  00 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 9% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk. 514 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 200 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 314 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 9 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $52  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $18  80 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 14 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $38  17 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers , 43.5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  jobbers 22.2 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 34.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 90.2 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 6 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 3 

STATISTICS  OF  VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 3 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 20.3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 12 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $4,000  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 1,333  33 

• 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 2.760,092 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 288,929 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.1 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $30,504  85 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10^-^ 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk 150 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 35 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 115 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 3 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $50  00 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 1 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $30  00 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 4 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $45  00 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 8.3 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  Jobbers 41.7 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 50 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 97 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 3 
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STATISTICS   OF  WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1903 6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  1902 6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  established  since  January  1, 1900 2 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation : . . .  11.8 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 10.6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  corporations 3 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  firms 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  owned  by  individuals 2 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested |17,400  00 

Average  amount  for  each  cheese  factory 2,900  00 

Number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  during  the  year 7,778,940 

Number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 787,520 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 9.1 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $92,522  40 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 11% 

Number  of  patrons  supplying  cheese  factories  with  milk « 269 

Number  of  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk 207 

Number  of  patrons  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 62 

Number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 6 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each*. |64  50 

Number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |35  20 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed 11 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each |51  18 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 36.9 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  Jobbers 5 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 58.1 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 87.5 

Number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 6 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  CANVASS  OF  CHEESE  FACTORIES  FOR  THE  STATE. 

Total  number  of  factories  in  operation  in  1903 150 

Total  number  of  factories  in  operation  in  1902 127 

Total  number  of  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 62 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 10.3 

Average  number  of  months  operated  each  year 9.4 

Total  number  of  factories  owned  by  corporations 32 

Total  number  of  factories  owned  by  firms 45 

Total  number  of  factories  owned  by  individuals 73 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested $286,212  00 

Average  amount  for  each  factory 1,908  08 

Total  number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories  in  1902 140,893,073 

Total  number  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured 14,044,575 

Average  number  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  cheese 10 

Approximate  value  of  cheese  manufactured $1,473,517  39 

Average  value  of  cheese  per  pound 10^^ 

Total  number  of  patrons  supplying  factories  with  milk 7,134 

Total  number  who  deliver  their  own  milk 4,020 

Total  number  who  hire  their  milk  delivered 3,114 

Total  number  of  head  cheese  makers  employed 149 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $53  65 

Total  number  of  assistant  cheese  makers  employed 92 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $26  16 

Total  number  of  other  persons  employed 57 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $28  01 

Total  number  of  persons  employed *  298 

Average  monthly  wages  of  each $40  26 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  wholesalers 58.4 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  Jobbers 15 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  to  retailers 26.6 

Average  per  cent  of  cheese  sold  in  Michigan 64.8 

Total  number  who  report  outlook  for  business  good 140 

Total  number  who  report  outlook  for  business  fair 9 

Total  number  not  answering 1 


THE  CANVASS  OF  CONDENSED  MILK  FACTORIES. 

In  addition  to  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  of  the  State,  there 
are  five  condensed  milk  factories,  located  at  Bingham,  Huron  County; 
Howell,  Livingston  County ;  Jackson,  Jackson  County ;  Lansing,  Ingham 
County,  and  Morenci,  Lenawee  County. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  plants  is  |525,000.  They 
have  operated  an  average  of  seven  years  each  and  three  of  them  have 
been  established^  since  January  1,  1900.  During  the  year  of  1902  four 
of  the  above  plants  purchased  50,419,282  pounds  of  milk  from  2,087 
farmers,  1,937  of  whom  delivered  their  milk  to  factory  while  150  hired 
their  milk  delivered.  Employment  was  given  to  208  persons  whose 
13  a  • 
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average  monthly  wages  were  {38.54  each  and  the  approximate  value  ot 
the  condensed  milk  manufactured  was  |1^69,500.  Nearly  all  of  the 
product  was  sold  to  the  wholesaler  and  jobber  and  all  of  the  above  plants 
report  the  future  prospects  for  business  good. 

The  plant  at  Jackson  was  started  in  1903  and,  therefore,  is  not  included 
in  the  above  figures.  They  report  that  during  the  year  of  1903  360 
person  supplied  them  with  milk  and  they  employed  40  persons,  nearly 
all  of  the  product  of  this  plant  was  sold  to  the  jobbers  of  this  State. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  milk  manufactured  at  the  condensed 
milk  factories,  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  Michigan  for  the  year 
1902  produced  the  following  products: 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE   ENTIRE   CANVASS. 

Whole  number  pounds  of  milk  manufactured  into  cheese 140,893,073 

Whole  number  pounds  of  milk  manufactured  into  butter 834,180,960 

Whole  number  pounds  of  milk  manufactured  into  condensed  milk 50,419,282 


Total  number  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  factories 526,498,815 

Total  value  of  entire  manufactured  product $6,087,069  98 
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STATISTICS  OF  MICHIGAN  IRON  AND  COPPER  MINES. 

In  studying  the  labor  and  industrial  statistics  in  the  State,  the 
department  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  very  little  statis- 
tics of  this  class  have  been  published  in  that  section  of  the  State  known 
as  the  iron  and  copper  region,  commonly  designated  the  upper  peninsula, 
although  thousands  and  thousands  of  laborers  daily  toil  in  and  about  the 
mines  connected  with  these  two  greatest  of  Michigan's  industries. 

The  State  possesses  a  general  knowledge  of  its  mining  interests 
through  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  and 
through  reports  of  the  State  (Geologist  information  is  given  of  the 
mineral  product  that  underlies  the  many  sections  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  information  as  to  the  several  mines,  the  condition  of  the  miners, 
as  to  their  nationality,  classification  of  labor,  mode  and  cost  of  living, 
social  condition,  accidents,  aid  funds,  labor  organizations,  and  various 
other  questions  connected  with  their  labor  and  the  capital  which  opi- 
ates the  mines,  nothing  reliable  has  ever  emanated  from  a  State 
department. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Horace  J.  Stevens,  of  Houghton,  an  expert  thoroughly 
versed  on  all  questions  of  mines  and  mining,  was  appointed  a  special 
agent  for  the  department  and  was  furnished  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity, blanks,  schedules,  etc.,  to  prosecute  the  work  and  collect  the  sta- 
tistics as  outlined  by  the  bureau. 

The  Bureau  is  aware  that  most  of  mine  managers  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  accidents  and  to  protect  their  employes,  but  doubtless  there 
are  opportunities  for  improvements  along  this  line.  It  is  startling  to 
consider  the  many  accidents  that  happen  from  falling  ore,  or  vein  rock, 
which  number  could  be  reduced  by  proper  means  of  protection  and  a 
more  careful  inspection.  A  large  per  cent  of  mine  employes  are  unable 
to  speak  the  English  language,  and  accidents  are  noted  which  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  failure  of  some  of  these  men  to  fully  comprehend  the 
words  of  warning  and  orders  given.  It  is  recommended  that  whenever 
possible  this  class  of  employes  should  work  on  the  surface,  or  at  least  be 
given  employment  that  would  reduce  accidents  of  this  kind. 

The  canvass  was  made  careful,  thorough  and  complete,  the  result 
being  given  in  the  following  pages  and  will  be  found  replete  with 
statistical  information  which  has  never  before  been  placed  before  the 
public.  Its  careful  perusal  is  commended  to  those  interested  in  the 
great  industries  of  that  section  of  the  State. 
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PERSONAL  REPORT  OF  MR.  STEVENS. 

Office  of  H.  J.  Stevens, 
Houghton,  Mich.,  December  i,  190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Gbiswold^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lcmsing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sib — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  to  you  the  report  of 
my  work  as  special  agent  of  the  department  over  which  you  preside. 
I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  your  instructions  and  trust  that  the 
results  of  my  efforts  will  meet  your  approval  and  that  of  the  people  of 
the  State  who  are  interested  in  her  great  industries. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

HORACE  J.  STEVENS, 

Special  Agent, 

.INTEODUCTOEY. 

So  far  as  the  mining  industry  of  Michigan  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  overlapping  in  the  work  of  various  departments 
of  the  State  government.  This  might  be  obviated,  or  at  least  consider- 
ably lessened,  by  a  revision  of  the  duties  of  these  departments,  as 
prescribed  by  law  and  custom,  but  as  the  work  is  now  performed  a 
certain  amount  of  ground  is  covered  by  two  or  more  departments 
separately,  which  might  p^rhap^  better  be  covered  by  one  only,  under 
a  more  accurate  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
labors  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  overlap  a  certain  amount  of  work 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  and  he,  in  turn,  fre- 
quently covers,  at  least  partially,  certain  work  that  is  specifically  required 
of  the  State  Labor  Bureau.  The  actual  inspection  of  the  mines,  which 
perhaps  might  be  considered  within  the  province  of  the  Labor  Bureau, 
and  which  is  so  considered  in  many  of  the  states,  is  covered  by  a 
rather  awkward  division  of  duties  by  which  the  State  Salt  Commissioner 
looks  after  the  salt  wells,  the  coal  inspectors  supervise  the  work  in 
the  coal  mines,  and  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  the  upper  penin- 
sula, the  work  of  sui)ervision  is  under  the  charge  of  county  mine 
inspectors,  although,  when  mining  becomes  inactive,  this  office  is  some- 
times left  unfilled.  The  various  offices  hereinbefore  enumerated  are 
filled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  through  appointment  by  the  governor,  county 
boards,  etc.  It  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  and  a  means  of  doing 
better  work  for  less  money,  if  the  functions  of  the  various  boards, 
commissioners  and  inspectors  having  to  do  with  labor,  were  more  clearly 
defined  and  the  entire  system  correlated  with  a  view  to  saving  duplica- 
tion of  labor,  and  the  prevention  of  trespassing  upon  each  others 
premises  by  various  state  and  county  bureaus.  As  matters  now  stand, 
there  is  a  debatable  ground,  which  may  be  and  sometimes  is  claimed 
by  anyone,  and  occupied  by  the  strongest. 

The  scientific  features  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are 
cared  for  by  the  State  G^eologist,  and  this  official  has  done  good  service 
during  the  past  few  years  by  calling  attention,  in  his  annual  reports 
and  through  the  press,  to  the  possession  of  valuable  natural  resources 
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i*emaining  undeveloped,  in  the  way  of  building  stones,  clays,  marls,  etc. 
No  little  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  coal  deposits,  and  the 
rapidly  growing  coal  industry  of  the  State. 

The  gathering  of  statistics  regarding  the  iron  and  copper  mines  and. 
descriptions  in  detail  of  individual  properties,  is  peculiarly  the  province 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics.  This  office  has  gone, 
by  virtue  of  precedent  unbroken  for  many  years,  to  residents  of  the  . 
iron  or  copper  districts  of  the  upper  peninsula,  and  the  reports  of  the 
various  commissioners  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  Lake  Superior  jnines. 
The  work  of  the  county  mine  inspectors  has  been  very  good,  as  a  rule. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  officials  to  personally  inspect  all  mines  within 
their  counties,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  the  safeguarding  of  life 
and  limb,  and  to  make  personal  investigation  of  all  fatal  accidents. 
In  Houghton  county,  where  nearly  15,000  men  are  employed  by  the 
mines,  the  duties  of  the  county  mine  inspector  are  so  arduous  that  an 
assistant  has  been  appointed,  thus  assuring  prompt  and  adequate 
service. 

HISTORY  OF  UPPER  PENINSULA  MINING. 

While  the  existence  of  copper  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
was  learned  by  the  Jesuit  explorers  who  first  penetrated  to  this  inland 
sea  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  one  attempt  at  mining  was  made, 
with  failure  resulting  from  ill-directed  efforts,  as  early  as  1770-1771,  it 
was  not  until  1843  that  actual  copper  mining  was  begun  in  Michigan, 
in  the  following  year  the  first  iron  mine  was  discovered  at  Negaunee, 
Marquette  county.  Copper  mining  soon  became  of  the  greater  import- 
ance, owing  to  the  disadvantage  labored  under  by  the  iron  mines  in 
having  no  means  of  transporting  their  bulky  products  to  the  furnaces 
of  the  east,  and  the  impossibility  of  building  up  successful  local  works. 
The  copper  mines,  which  turned  out  their  product  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated form,  were  able  to  establish  themselves  upon  a  sound  financial 
footing  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  the  first  dividend  from 
a  Michigan  copper  mine  was  paid  in  1849 — ^the  year  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  The  fortunes  of  the  miners  of  the  yellow  metal  on 
the  Pacific  slope  have  waxed  and  waned  since  that  year,  now  distant 
more  than  half  a  century,  but  the  Michigan  copper  mines  have  gone 
steadily  forward,  and  have  probably  returned  greater  aggregate  profits 
than  all  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  ship  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in 
1854,  the  iron  district  was  given  an  outlet  for  its  ore,  and  within  a 
short  time  thereafter  the  pioneer  iron  mines  were  also  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  progress  of  mining  was  comparatively  slow  in 
both  the  iron  and  copper  fields,  measured  by  the  gigantic  strides  of 
latter  years,  but  the  advances  made  were  retained  even  in  periods  of 
adversity.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  thaj  the  periods  of  ebb  and 
flow  have  been  quite  evenly  balanced  between  the  iron  and  copper 
industries,  hence  idle  men  from  one  field  have  usually  found  an  opening 
in  the  nearby  mines  of  the  other. 

The  iron  ahd  copper  mines  of  Michigan  are  not  only  incomparably  the 
most  important  mineral  industries  of  the  State,  but  are  among  the 
most  important  of  the  world.  Until  1887  the  Lake  Superior  mines  of 
Michigan  were  the  largest  copper  producers  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  world,  and  even  now  are  led  only  by  Montana,  while  the  great  gap 
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between  the  copper  products  of  the  two  states,  noted  even  four  years 
ago,  is  smaller  in  1903  than  for  many  years  past,  as  the  Michigan  copper 
mines  are  making  heavy  gains  in  production,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  of  the  great  copper  producing  fields  of  the  world,  only  two  or 
three  are  older  than  the  lake  district.  In  iron  ore,  Michigan  was  the 
largest  producing  field  in  the  world  until  three  years  ago,  when  the 
honor  of  leadership  passed  to  Minnesota,  which  wins  ore  by  steam 
shovels  from  monstrous  open  pits,  where  Michigan  miners  must  delve 
for  theirs  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  surface,  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  never  seen.  The  passing  of  Michigan's  preeminence  in  the 
produ<5tion  of  copper  and  iron  ore  is  merely  a  sentimental  loss  to  the 
commonwealth,  for,  in  actual  production  of  both  metals,  the  State  was 
never  so  prolific  as  now,  and  no  other  state  can  show  such  wonderful 
outputs  of  both  of  these,  the  two  most  useful  and  necessary  metals' 
known  to  man. 

OBNBRAL  MINING  CONDITIONS  IN  THB  UPPER  PBNINSULA. 

The  close  of  1903  finds  the  copper  miners  enjoying  great  prosperity, 
which  has  been  continuous  for  many  years  past.  The  wage  rate  is  among 
the  best  ever  paid,  and  considering  the  cost  of  living  and  the  steadiness 
of  employment,  it  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  the  Michigan  copper 
miners  were  never  better  oflf  than  now.  Not  only  this,  but  the  number 
of  employes  has  risen  from  less  than  7,000  in  1893  to  more  than  14,000 
in  1903.  The  product  of  the  mines  is  selling  at  prices  materially  lower 
than  in  the  boom  period  of  1889-1901,  and  the  profits  of  the  mining 
companies  have  shrunk  greatly.  The  mine  managers,  however,  have 
shown  a  commendable  desire  to  deal  justly  and  even  generously  with 
their  workmen,  and  despite  numerous  rumors  of  reductions  in  wages 
noted  during  the  two  past  years,  no  cut  has  been  made,  and  none  is 
contemplated.  The  officials  have  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  done  well  by  their  men,  but  the  more  subtsantial  reward 
of  contented  labor,  and  almost  complete  immunity  from  strikes.  Such 
strikes  as  have  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  of  short 
duration  and,  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned,  not  a  single  strike  in  the 
Lake  copper  district  within  the  past  decade  has  been  attended  by  riot- 
ingj  injury  to  any  person,  or  by  any  serious  breach  of  the  peace.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  mining  field  in  the  United  States  of  anything 
like  equal  importance,  and  is  the  most  practical  kind  of  an  endorsement 
of  the  methods  and  characters  of  the  mine  officials  and  workingmen^  of 
the  lake  copper  district.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  speak  so  strong 
a  word  of  commendation  of  both  employer  and  employe,  in  this  age  of 
too  frequent  misunderstandings  between  those  who  toil  and  those  who 
direct. 

In  the  iron  fields  the.  situation  and  outlook  are  less  roseate  than  in 
copperdom.  After  a  period  of  about  five  years  of  very  general  pros- 
perity, and  steady  employment  at  good  wages  for  the  largest  mining 
forces  ever  employed,  there  has  come  a  sudden  checking  of  the  entire 
iron  and  steel  industry,  felt  first,  and  most  severely,  at  the  mines  as 
usual.  The  last  few  months  of  1903  have  been  marked  by  a  Bteady  suc- 
cession of  reductions  and  suspensions  on  all  of  the  iron  ranges.  A  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  while  not  yet  announced,  late  in  December,  is  quite 
plainly  impending.    So  many  have  been  the  reductions,  and  so  severe 
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the  cots  in  working  forces,  that  it  is  probably  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  to  state  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  normal  forces  are  employed 
in  the  iron  mines  at  the  close  of  1903.  The  situation,  however,  is  by 
no  means  so  bad  as  might  be  inferred,  though  by  no  means  pleasant, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  mitigating  circumstances.  Among  the  factors  that 
have  helped  to  make  the  trouble  less  severe  and  more  easily  endurable 
may  be  mentioned  the  discrimination  exercised  in  letting  out  men,  mar- 
ried men  having  been  retained  wherever  possible.  This  is  hard  on  the 
single  man,  but  is  in  the  line  of  justice,  as  it  is  for  the  greater  good 
of  the  larger  number,  and  the  single  men,  being  foot-loose,  are  having 
little  trouble  in  securing  jobs  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact  thel^  is 
an  actual  shortage  of  skilled  miners  in  the  copper  district,  within  three 
to  eight  hours  by  rail  of  all  the  iron  mines  of  the  three  Michigan  ranges. 
Many  of  the  foreign  workmen  are  taking  advantage  of  slack  work  to 
return  to  Italy,  Finland  or  Austria,  for  a  winter's  visit,  expecting  to 
return  in  the  spring.  Another  important  factor  in  the  minimizing  of 
the  evil  consequences  attendant  upon  enforced  idleness  by  thousands 
of  men  is  the  thrift  of  the  workmen,  many  of  whom,  remembering  the 
evil  times  of  1893  and  the  following  years,  have  saved  considerable  sums 
from  their  earnings.  The  Michigan  miners  rank  unusually  high  in 
intelligence,  earning  power  and  thrift,  and  thousands  of  them  are  the 
owners  of  comfortable  homes. 

COST   OF   LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  is  materially  higher  in  the  upper  peninsula  than 
in  the  lower  part  of  Michigan.  This  is  due  to  several  causes,  among 
which  are  the  colder  climate  and  longer  winters,  necessitating  increased 
consumption  of  fuel;  also  the  higher  prices  of  food  products,  the  bulk 
of  the  meat,  provisions,  vegetables  and  other  food  consumed  being 
brought  from  points  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  The  few  farmers  in  the 
iron  and  copper  districts  have  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  best  markets  in 
the  United  States,  within  easy  hauling  distance.  Another  cause  of  the 
higher  cost  of  living  is  found  in  the  somewhat  higher  standard  of  food 
and  clothing  prevailing  in  the  Michigan  mining  fields.  The  mine  work- 
ers of  the  iron  fields,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  those  of  the  copper 
district,  dress  well,  eat  well  and  spend  considerable  money  upon  amuse- 
ments and  for  other  than  strictly  necessary  purposes. 

HOUSING  OF  THB  MINBBS. 

When  the  first  iron  and  copper  properties  were  opened,  workmen 
were  necessarily  brought  in  to  oi)erate  the  mines.  These  were  accom- 
modated in  bunk-houses  and  camps,  similar  to  the  temporary  shacks 
now  nsed  in  Inmber*  camps,  which  are  usually  bnilt  for  bnt  a  single 
season  or  two.  As  the  country  settled  better  accommodations  were 
supplied.  Eventually  hamlets  sprung  up  about  the  mines,  these  grew 
to  thriving  villages,  and  the  better  mining  camps  have  finally  expanded 
into  cities  of  6,000  to  40,000  i>opulation.  Calumet  is  the  only  upper 
peninsula  town  that  has  reached  the  latter  figure,  and  disputes  with 
Butte^  Montana,  the  claim  to  being  the  most  populous  American  mining 
camp. 

As  the  better  mines  proved  their  permanence,  thrifty  workmen  began 
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to  build  their  own  homes.  Thousands  of  miners  now  own  their  homes, 
and  as  a  rule  these  are  thoroughly  comfortable  and  sometimes  sightly 
structures.  The  cost  of  building  is  high,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  solid 
construction  in  order  to  insure  comfortable  quarters  in  the  cold  winters. 
In  the  outlying  mining  camps,  which  have  yet  to  prove  their  permanence, 
the  mining  companies  must  necessarily  furnish  accommodations  for 
their  worfanen.  These  consist,  at  the  start,  of  sleeping  camps  and 
eating  houses,  succeeded  later  by  -boarding  houses,  usually  leased  to 
some  independent  manager.  When  the  mines  becc>me  assured  successes, 
miners  begin  to  build  their  own  homes.  The  mining  companies  must 
also  build  houses,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  class  of  miners,  usually 
married  men,  who  object  to  working  far  from  their  families.  The  com- 
pany houses  are,  as  a  rule,  five  or  six-room  structures  of  cheap  construc- 
tion and  finish,  but  warm  and  comfortable,  though  too  often  of  a  single 
pattern  set  in  monotonous  rows.  The  rentals  charged  for  company 
houses  are  reasonable,  averaging  considerable  lower  than  rentals  charged 
for  private  dwellings  of  equal  value.  The  companies  usually  keep  their 
houses  in  good  repair.  In  many  of  the  iron  towns,  and  at  Calumet  in 
the  copper  district,  mine  workers  have  built  hundreds  of  houses  on  lots 
leased  from  the  companies.  In  most  cases  these  buildings  must  be 
moved  off  if  the  owner  leaves  the  service  of  the  employing  corporation, 
or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  can  be  sold  to  some  other  employe  desirous 
of  owning  his  home. 

SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  first  public  improvement  to  be  noted  ^t  a  new  mining  camp  that 
is  growing  into  a  hamlet  with  a  more  or  less  settled  population,  is 
almost  invariably  a  school  house.  The  mine  workers,  whether  fairly 
educated  or  entirely  illiterate,  are  almost  a  unit  in  desiring  that  their 
children  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  free  education  guaranteed  by 
the  enlightened  public  school  laws  of  Michigan.  The  existence  of  a 
school  is  always  an  inducement  toward  securing  steady  workmen  of 
families.  The  next  to  follow  the  school  master  is  the  preacher  or  priest, 
or  both.  A  public  hall,  usually  of  small  size,  but  a  center  of  social 
activity,  follows  the  school  house,  and  this  is  used  for  church  services 
and  public  gatherings,  and  by  secret  societies.  The  mine  workers  as  a 
rule  are  great  "jiners,"  and  the  iron  and  copper  mining  towns  are 
honeycombed  with  secret  societies  of  all  sorts,  a  decided  preference 
being  exhibited  for  the  lodges  that  pay  sick  and  death  benefits.  These 
benefits  are  usually  small,  but  the  beforehanded  miner  who  "belongs" 
liberally  can  draw  a  comfortable  living,  for  as  long  a  time  as  six  months, 
while  suffering  from  accident  or  disease  incapacitating  him  for  work. 
To  guard  against  imposition  the  lodges  have  official  physicians  and 
visiting  committees,  and  all  applicants  for  relief  must  stand  a  rigid 
but  fair  examination,  in  order  that  the  drones  may  not  profit  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  workers.  The  secret  societies — and  it  would  seem 
as  though  every  order  ever  invented  had  its  lodges  in  the  leading  mining 
towns — have  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good,  in  an  unostentatious 
way^  among  jthe  working  people  of  the  northern  Michigan  mining  fields. 
They  have  also  served  another  good  purpose  in  making  better  acquainted 
the  workmen  of  nearly  forty  different  tongues,  found  in  the  copper  and 
iron  mine«  of  the  State.  The  lodges  serve  as  the  miner's  club  and 
college,  and  help  to  make  better  citizens. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

Mining  is,  at  best,  a  dangerous  calling.  When  not  surrounded  by 
proper  safeguards  it  may  and  frequently  does  becom^  extra-hazardous. 
Fortunately  the  iron  and  copper  mines  are  free  from  the  deadly  menaces 
of  fire-damp  and  choke-damp  that  threaten  the  coal  miner.  The  most 
serious  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness,  usually  on  the  part  of  the 
miners,  but  sometimes  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  mine  operators. 
The  two  most  serious  disasters  ever  known  in  ^iichigan  mines  were 
ascribable  to  carelessness  pure  and  simple.  In  September,  1893)  28 
miners  were  drowned  in  an  iron  mine  of  the  Menominee  range,  due  to 
the  criminal  negligence  of  the  management  in  following  an  ore  seam 
up  into  the  bed  of  a  river  flowing  above,  despite  the  warnings  of  some 
of  the  older  miners,  a  number  of  whom  quit  their  jobs  in  time  to  save 
their  lives.  In  September,  1895,  thirty  men  and  boys  were  suffocated 
by  a  fire  in  the  Osceola  mine.  This  terrible  loss  of  life  was  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  victims  themselves,  who  neglected  warnings  to 
leave  the  mine  at  once,  in  the  belief  that  there  could  be  no  danger, 
owing  to  the  merely  trivial  amount  of  timbering  contained  underground. 
Unfortunately  they  forgot,  or  never  knew,  that  wood,  when  burned 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  gives  off  carbon  monoxide,  an 
acrid  and  deadly  gas.  This  gas  was  suddenly  whirled  through  the  mine 
by  a  change  in  the  natural  system  of  ventilation,  due  to  the  rising  of 
the  heated  "air  from  tl^e  burning  shaft,  down  which,  under  normal 
conditions,  air  was  sucked  as  through  an  inverted  syphon. 

The  principal  cause  of  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  in  the  iron 
and  copper  mines,  is  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves, just  as  is  the  case  on  surface.  Men  can  and  do  become  habit- 
uated to  any  dangers  common  to  their  employment,  too  often  to  their 
undoing.  Miners  accustomed  for  years  to  crossing  chasms  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  feet  deep,  upon  a  single  plank,  grow  to  think  no  more 
of  so  doing  than  a  carpenter  would  of  stepping  on  a  staging.  Accidents 
dtie  to  pure  carelessness  by  the  victims  of  their  own  negligence  can 
never  be  done  away  with  entirely,  but  can  be,  and  are,  minimized  in 
the  best  managed  mines,  by  every  safeguard  that  can  be  devised.  All 
shaft  openings  should  have  guard-rails,  and  in  shaft  houses  partially 
exposed  to  the  weather,  where  snow  from  outside  is  melted  by  the 
warmer  air  from  the  shaft,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
the  openings  lest  an  unlucky  slip  of  the  foot  send  some  unfortunate 
down  the  shaft. 

Falling  ground  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  the 
iron  and  copper  mines.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mining  captain  or  shift- 
boss  to  examine  the  breasts  of  all  drifts  and  crosscuts  and  all  stopes, 
and  to  note  progress  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  hanging. 
The  tipibermen  who  attend  to  the  securing  of  such  openings  are  not 
so  often  the  victims  of  accident  as  the  miners,  who  are  frequently 
incliued  to  take  great  and  unnecessary  risks  in  such  places.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  mines  are  timbered, 
and  in  the  danger  from  falling  rock.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  safest 
systems  of  mining,  in  properties  where  the  rock  capping  is  soft  and 
treacherous,  is  the  caving  method.  By  this  plan  the  miners  are  always 
working  beneath  caving  ground,  the  entire  mine  following  down  after 
them.    Dangerous  as  the  plan  looks  in  theory,  it  hais  been  successfully 
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warked  for  more  than  ten  years  past  at  a  number  of  the  largest  iron 
mines  of  the  State.  The  secret  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  these 
mines  from  accidents  due  to  falling  rock  is  found  in  the  plan  of  letting 
the  superincumbent  mass,  sometimes  millions  of  tons  in  weight,  follow 
down  slowly  but  steadily,  the  miners  always  keeping  a  safe  distance 
below  the  points  where  the  squeezes  are  taking  place. 

A  source  of  danger  in  the  mines  is  found  in  the  inability  of  mauy  of 
the  mine  workers — ^usually  trammers,  rather  than  miners — ^to  speak 
or  understand  English  with  tolerable  fluency.  A  mine  worker  unable 
to  fairly  understand  the  usual  language  of  communication  is  a  constant 
menace  to  others,  and  to  himself  as  well. 

Miners  will  occasionally  fall  down  a  shaft,  sometimes  from  surface, 
but  more  frequently  from  sonxe  level  undergound,  where  the  light  is 
poor  and  a  misstep  may  have  serious  consequences.  Next  to  falling 
rock  the  most  frequent  cause  of  fatal  accidents  to  miners  is  falling 
down  shafts  or  winzes.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  by  the  mine 
managements  to  minimize  this  danger,  though  it  cannot  be  entirely 
obviated. 

Premature  explosions  and  "missed-holes"  are  common  causes  of  acci- 
dents. Poor  fuse  is  more  dangerous  than  dynamite  to  the  miner,  and 
even  with  the  best  of  fuse  a  blast  will  sometimes  go  off  too  soon,  or, 
more  commonly  the  charge  of  dynamite  will  not  be  exploded.  Fuses 
are  so  timed  that  holes  will  be  fired  consecutively,  the  miners  count  the 
explosions.  Should  there  be  a  shortage  in  th/e  number  it  is  obvious 
that  two  holes  exploded  simultaneously,  as  sometimes  happens,  or  that 
some  shot  has  missed.  In  either  case  an  investigation  is  required, 
and  should  a  shot  have  missed  fire,  the  dynamite  charge  must  be  drawn. 
This  is  tedious  work  as  iron  tools  must  not  be  used.  Should  a  drill 
strike  an  unexploded  dynamite  cartridge  in  a  missed  hole,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  there  is  usually  an  explosion,  generally  with  serious  and 
frequently  with  fatal  results.  Many  miners  are  careless  in  the  handling 
of  dynamite,  familiarity  breeding  contempt.  It  is  usually  a  safe  explo- 
sive, but  always  inclined  toward  treachery,  and  should  be  handled  with 
every  precaution. 

Occasionally  a  staging  built  by  a  miner  will  break,  perhaps  letting 
a  heavy  power  drill  fall  upon  him,  and  occasionally  a  drill-runner  will 
step  or  fall  off  a  staging  with  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  consequences. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  fall  from  a  ladder,  and  rarely  a  ladder  rung  will 
break.  The  custom  of  using  iron  rungs  in  mine  ladders  is  now  general, 
and  is  to  be  commended.  Exposed  shafts  became  dangerous  in  winter 
through  melting  snow  running  down  the  shafts  and  freezing  on  the 
ladders,  rendering  ascent  and  descent  difficult  and  dangerous.  This 
is  found  in  new  shafts  unprovided  with  coverings,  and  is  unavoidable, 
at  times,  though  the  ladders  can  be  kept  in  fairly  safe  condition  by 
chopping  away  the  ice  frequently,  as  it  forms. 

One  of  the  dangers  to  which  workmen  are  exposed,  especially  in  deep 
mines,  is  through  defects  in  wire  cables  used  in  hoisting,  or  the  care- 
lessness of  engineers.  Such  accidents  are  comparatively  rare,  but  are 
some  times  attended  by  appalling  loss  of  life  under  the  most  distressing 
circumstances.  The  breakage  of  cables  in  use  is  a  very  rare  matter, 
as  great  care  is  used  in  selection,  and  the  cables  are  given  frequent 
inspection.  A  broken  strand  should  be  repaired  at  once.  While  a  single 
broken  strand  is  seemingly  a  small  matter,  in  a  cable  of  many  strands, 
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it  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  like  rot  in  an  apple,  will  soon  spread.  Over- 
winding, by  which  the  engineer  fails  to  check  when  the  cage  or  skip 
is  brought  to  surface,  nearly  always  means  a  fatal  accident  if  men  are 
riding  np.  There  are  excellent  appliances  by  which  even  the  most 
powerful  hoists  are  made  to  check  automatically  when  the  danger 
point  is  reached,  and  a  number  of  hoists  fitted  with  different  forms 
of  safety  appliances  are  in  use  in  various  iron  and  copper  mines  of 
the  State.  Considering  the  danger  of  death  in  a  most  awful  form,  to 
which  a  moment's  carelessness  of  an  engineer  can  expose  an  entire  cage- 
load  of  miners,  every  hoisting  engine  that  is  to  handle  men  should  be 
fitted  with  some  form  of  automatic  check.  While  accidents  from  this 
cause  are  fortunately  rare,  they  do  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
among  the  most  terrible,  both  in  loss  of  life  and  the  horrible  manner  of 
death  to  which  the  workmen  in  deep  mines  are  exposed.  The  hoisting 
engineers  are  picked  men,  as  a  rule,  .and  careful.  Upon  their  vigilance 
and  skill  depend  the  lives  of  many  men. 

In  the  comparatively  shallow  mines  of  the  iron  fields,  the  under- 
ground workmen  are  usually  supposed,  in  theory  at  least,  to  go  to  and 
from  their  work  on  the  ladders,  except  in  the  comparatively  few  cases 
where  vertical  shafts  permit  the  use  of  cage  elevators.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  rule  is  enforced  about  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  the 
railroads  forbidding  the  making  of  flying  switches.  Many  men  ride 
down  and  more  men  ride  up  from  their  work  in  the  skips.  Though 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  many  companies,  the  practice  is  nearly  uni- 
versal. It  certainly  seems  a  little  hard  on  men,  tired  by  eight  or  ten 
hours  of  work  far  below  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  be  required  to  climb 
from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  of  ladderways  before  reaching 
surface,  when  beside  them  a  four-wheeled  iron  box  is  sliding  upward 
on  a  steel  track.  Special  signals  are  usually  given  when  men  are  being 
raised  or  lowered,  but  occasionally  an  unfortunate  miner  stealing  a 
ride  meets  with  death,  through  being  caught  by  a  projecting  platform 
at  some  underground  level,  or  through  accident  of  some  other  sort. 

A  source  of  danger  to  which  workmen  are  exposed  at  times  is  found 
in  rocks,  planks  or  drill  steel  falling  down  the  shaft.  The  men  at  the 
bottom  should  be  protected  by  a  platform  above  the  sump,  or  by  a 
penthouse  or  planks,  but  frequently  are  not  so  safeguarded.  Oilers  are 
sometimes  caught  by  skips,  and  even  miners  who  have  no  business  there 
are  occasionally  caught  on  the  tracks,  with  fatal  results.  A  skip  track 
in  an  active  shaft  is  no  place  for  any  man  not  called  there  on  business. 
It  is  about  as  safe  for  him  as  a  busy  railroad  switch  yard  is  for  a  deaf 
mute.  Miners  also  take  unnecessary  chances  in  overloading  cages  and 
skips,  especially  in  coming  from  work,  when  the  skip  sometimes  resem- 
bles a  bough  on  which  a  swarm  of  bees  has  settled,  with  men  hanging 
to  the  rope,  with  feet  upon  the  bale,  where  even  a  slight  accident  must 
almost  certainly  shake  them  off,  to  meet  death  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft. 

In  the  copper  mines  conditions  are  vastly  different  from  those  found 
in  the  iron  mines  in  some  respects.  The  iron  mines  are  comparatively 
shallow,  the  deepest  in  the  State  being  about  1,600  feet  only,  while 
few  exceed  1,000  feet  in  depth,  and  the  great  majority  are  perhaps  500 
to  800  feet  deep.  With  the  copper  mines,  even  an  exploration  may 
reach  a  thousand  feet  on  the  incline,  and  many  of  the  mines  are  a  half 
mile  or  more  deep.    No.  5  shaft  of  the  Tamarack  mine,  at  Calumet, 
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is  the  deepest  in  the  world,  being  vertical,  with  its  bottom  5,030  feet 
below  surface — nearly  a  full  mile.  Within  a  mile  from  this  shaft  are 
three  others,  two  of  which,  owned  by  the  same  company,  are  more 
than  4,400  feet  each  in  depth,  while  the^third,  owned  by  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla,  is  4,920  feet  deep.  With  shafts  of  such  depth  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  expect  the  miners  to  clamber  ladders  to  and  from  their 
work.  The  four  shafts  just  referred  to,  which  are  the  only  vertical 
shafts  in  the  Michigan  copper  district,  are  all  equipped  with  cage 
elevators,  in  which  the  men  ride  to  and  from  their  work,  with  dispatch 
and  ease.  In  the  deep  incline  shafts  at  Calumet  and  elsewhere,  the 
miners  are  usually  taken  to  and  from  their  work  in  man  cars.  These 
are  long  trucks,  fitted  with  tiers  of  circus  seats.  When  man  cars  are 
needed  for  use,  the  cages  are  swung  off  the  track  and  the  man  cars 
swung  on  by  derricks,  the  transfer  taking  but  a  few  minutes.  The  old 
man  engine  system,  while  highly. picturesque,  was  not  practical,  and 
the  last  machine  of  the  sort  in  Michigan  went  out  of  commission  some 
seven*  or  eight  years  ago. 

The  State  law  requiring  permanent  plank  divisions  between  the  cage- 
ways  or  skiproads  and  ladderways  is  generally  observed,  as  it  should 
be  invariably.  The  county  mine  inspectors  report,  without  exception, 
that  the  mine  managers  give  them  courteous  treatment,  every  facility 
for  the  examination  of  their  mines,  and  act  upon  suggestions  looking 
toward  the  betterment  of  underground  conditions,  or  lessening  of  liabil- 
ity to  accident.  In  every  case  the  county  mine  inspectors  of  the  upper 
peninsula  are  practical  miners  of  many  years'  actual  experience  in 
underground  work. 

In  some  mines  the  sollars  are  too  far  apart,  and  in  such  cases,  where 
shafts  are  steep,  very  serious  accidents  can  result  from  a  fall  oflf  a 
ladder.  In  many  instances  platforms  might  be  built  more  closely 
together  to  advantage.  What  would  be  lost  in  time  through  shifting 
from  ladder  to  ladder  would  be  made  up  by  added  security  against 
accident,  for  men  will  occasionally  fall  from  even  the  best  of  ladders, 
through  a  misstep  or  other  mischance. 

With  minor  local  variations,  caused  by  differing  conditions  under 
which  mines  are  operated,*  the  method  of  caring  for  mine  employes  in 
cases  of  sickness  and  accident  is  much  the  same  in  all  of  the  iron  and 
copper  mining  camps.  An  arbitrary  amount,  usually  a  dollar  per  month, 
is  estopped  from  the  wages  of  each  employe,  for  account  of  medical 
and  surgical  attendance.  With  the  smaller  mines  outside  of  the  lead- 
ing towns,  employing  from  25  to  100  men,  this  amount  is  usually  paid 
over  to  some  neighboring  physician,  in  return  for  which  he  must  give 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  to  the  mine  employes  and  their  families 
when  such  is  required.  This  payment  is  the  same  for  each  employe,  on 
surface  or  underground,  from  the  superintendent  down  to  the  cheapest 
common  labor.  In  the  case  of  the'larger  mines  a  staff  of  physicians  is 
regularly  engaged  for  this  service,  and  hospitals  built  by  the  mining 
companies,  or  owned  by  the  contracting  physicians,  are  maintained. 
The  smaller  outlying  mines  frequently  arrange  for  such  hospital  survice. 
in  cases  of  severe  accident,  in  addition  to  the  services  of  the  physician 
regularly  attendant  upon  the  mine  force.  Some  of  these  mining  hospi- 
tals are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  are  of  considerable  size, 
as  there  are  frequent  minor  accidents  requiring  surgical  operations, 
where  the  work  can  best  be  done  and  convalescence  secured  in  the 
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oi>eratmg  rooms  and  sick  wards  of  a  hospital.  Especially  good  mine 
hospitals  are  maintained  by  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  and  Tamarack  mines, 
at  Oalumet,  and  by  Drs.  Felch  and  Vandeventer,  at  Ishpeming,  and 
others  worthy  of  commendation  are  found  at  Iron  Mountain,  Ironwood 
and  elsewhere. 

The  benefits  of  this  plan  are  obvious,  and  the  service  is  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  employes.  The  principal  trouble  arising  in  practice 
is  the  dislike  occasionally  taken  by  mine  employes  to  "company  doc- 
tors," for  real  or  fancied  reasons.  While  the  majority  of  the  company 
physicians  rank  Iq  professional  capacity  and  ethics  as  high  as  any  body 
of  physicians,  black  sheep  will  occasionally  creep  in,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  though  not  happening  frequently,  that  certain  physicians 
employed  on  contract  neglect  their  patients,  considering  that  their  duty 
is  to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  their  pay.  The  advantage  of  guaranteed 
medical  and  surgical  attendance,  and  hospital  privileges  is  obviously 
so  great,  especially  in  so  hazardous  a  calling  as  mining,  that  the  method 
will  continue  to  stand,  as  it  has  for  the  past  forty  years,  despite  occas- 
ional criticisms.  The  only  feasible  modification  that  could  be  suggested 
would  be  to  give  employes  the  privilege  of  designating  the  pl^sician 
of  their  preference,  whether  a  company  doctor,  or  an  independent 
practitioner.  In  such  case  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  independent 
physician  to  arrange  with  the  hospital  owners  for  the  care  of  such 
cases  as  necessary.  Upon  the  whole,  the  plan  of  medical  care  in  use 
at  the  Lake  Superior  mines  may  be  said  to  give  satisfaction  to  much 
the  larger  number  of  employes,  and  its  abandonment,  unless  succeeded 
by  some  equally  efficient  plan  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  injured,  would 
prove  a  hardship  to  taxpayers,  and  to  the  sick  and  injured  as  well. 

Am  FUNDS. 

-At  most  of  the  older  and  larger  mines  aid  funds  are  maintained.  The 
sick  or  injured  miner  is  cared  for  without  expense,  during  his  incapacita- 
tion, at  the  hospital  if  necessary,  but  this  does  not  supply  bread  and 
butter  to  his  family  while  its  head  is  idle,  nor  doe  sthe  hospital  service 
afford  a  maintenance  fund  for  the  families  of  the  dead.  To  provide 
for  these  lacks,  the  aid  funds  are  maintained.  The  employes  are  assessed 
a  regular  amount  monthly,  usually  fifty  cents  per  man,  and  it  is  the 
custom  of  most  of  the  companies  to  donate  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid 
in  by  the  men.  These  funds  are  administered  directly  by  the  company, 
or  by  boards  on  which  both  employer  and  employe  are  represented,  and 
benefits,  usually  of  f 500,  are  paid  to  families  of  men  killed  by  accident. 
Some  few  companies  make  a  practice  of  paying  specified  sums  direct 
to  the  heirs  of  workmen  meeting  accidentardeath.  The  most  notable 
among  the  aid  funds  of  the  upper  peninsula  is  that  maintained  by  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla.  This  fund  was  begun  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  contributed  to  in  equal  amounts  by  employes  and  company. 
A  surplus  was  accumulated  in  the  early  years,  and  a  board  appointed 
to  administer  this  surpli^  cash  invested  it  in  the  stock  of  the  company, 
bought  in  the  open  market.  The  stock  appreciated  rapidly  in  value, 
with  the  growth  of  the  mine,  and  the  value  of  the  fund  eventually 
reached  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  the  height  of  the  copper 
boom  of  1899.  In  that  year  the  company  paid  dividends  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  share,  and  the  returns  therefrom  to  the  aid  fund  were  so  grep 
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that-asseBsments  on  miners  were  discontinued  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  disbursements  were  met  by  dividend  income  solely.  With  a 
reduction  in  the  dividend  rate,  assessments  were  resumed  on  the  former 
baais.  This  is  perhaps  the  largest  aid  fimd  in  the  world  that  is  main- 
tained jointly  by  employer  and  employe. 

CLASS  OF  LABOR. 

The  labor  of  Upper  Peninsula  copper  and  iron  fields  is  of  the  most 
composite  character,  nearly  forty  nationalities  being  represented.  That 
this  conglomeration  of  tongues  and  races  is  able  to  *get  along  with  so 
little  friction  between  the  varied  nationalities  and  between  employers 
and  employes  is  a  credit  to  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  sense  and  honesty  of  the  workmen.  Native  born 
Americans  of  American  ancestry  are  represented  in  the  mines  as  super- 
intendents, bosses  and  skilled  surface  workmen,  with  occasionally  a 
common  laborer,  usually  employed  on  surface.  England  is  represented 
mainly  by  Cornishmen,  whose  ancestors  have  been  miners  for  three 
thousand  years.  Cornwall  furnishes  many  of  the  superintendents,  min- 
ing captains,  shift  bosses,  mill  runners,  mechanics  and  skilled  miners. 
Perhaps  the  largest  single  element  of  foreign  labor  in  the  mines  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Finns.  These  men  are  strongly  built,  and  willing  workers, 
hence  it  falls  to  them  to  do  much  of  the  tramming  and  other  heavy 
labor  underground,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  the  wages  are  good.  Many  of 
the  Finns  who  began  as  trammers,  years  ago,  have  learned  the  ropes, 
and  are  now  miners  and  timberraen.  Austria-Hungary,  which  is  a  ver- 
itable babel  of  different  nationalities,  also  furnishes  a  large  part  of 
the  common  labor,  and  Italy  is  well  represented.  The  Italians,  as  a 
rule,  are  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy,  and  are  larger  and 
stronger  men  than  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  that  comprise  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  population  of  this  country.  The  north 
Italians,  from  Tuscany  and  Piedemont,  are  also  of  a  less  inflammable 
disposition  than  their  compatriots  of  the  south,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
steady,  bard-working  men,  who  make  good  citizens,  and  many  of  them 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  common  labor  to  superior  positions  and 
to- success  in  business.  Sweden  and  Norway  have  also  furnished  thou- 
sands of  desirable  immigrants  to  the  iron  and  copper  districts  of  Michi- 
gan. A  considerable  number  of  these  have  become  miners,  some  of 
them  having  experience  in  their  former  homes  in  this  work,  but  as  a 
rule,  they  take  more  kindly  to  employment  on  surface.  Canada  has 
also  been  drawn  upon  liberally,  but  few  Canadians,  whether  of  British 
or  French  ancestry,  are  found  underground,  as^they  usually  prefer 
surface  employment.  The  French-Canadians  about  the  mines  are  usually 
found  employed  as  teamsters,  choppers,  carpenters,  etc.  Ireland  has 
furnished  a  considerable  number  of  workmen,  and  those  employed  under- 
ground are  among  the  best  skilled  miners  of  the  district.  An  occa- 
sional Welchman  is  met  with  as  a  miner  or  smelter,  but  the  Welch 
population  is  decidedly  limited.  Scotland  haa  also  furnished  a  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  mining  fields,  but  few  of  the  Scotch  are  found 
underground,  being  more  commonly  employed  as  mechanics  and  other- 
wise on  surface. 
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RELATIONS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

The  iron  and  copper  fields  of  the  Upper  Peninsnla  are  no  more 
immune  from  labor  troubles  than  other  industrial  centers  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  quarrels  between  labor  and  capital  are  less  acute  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  mining  districts.  For  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
there  are  several  reasons.  The  class  of  labor,  as  a  whole,  is  superior 
to  the  average  found  in  mining  fields,  and  the  mine  managers  are 
also  more  politic  and  friendly  in  their  relations  with  employes  than 
is  the  custom  in  many  districts.  Employment  has  been  steady,  at 
good  wages,  in  the  iron  districts  for  the  past  five  years,  until  the 
present  time,  when  large  numbers  of  men  are  idle,  owing  to  depression 
in  the  iron  trade.  In  the  copper  district,  employment  is  more  steady 
than  in  any  other  mining  field  of  the  United  States.  The  average  loss 
of  time  per  workman,  through  causes  other  than  his  own  desires, 
being  but  a  day  or  two  in  a  year.  Wages  in  the  copper  district  are 
good,  and  while  materially  lower  than  those  ruling  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain camps,  the  work  is  so  much  steadier  and  the  cost  of  living  so 
much  lees,  that  many  old  miners,  after  rambling  over  a  large  part 
of  the  globe,  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
district  offers  advantages  superior  to  any  other  mining  field,  for  skilled 
labor,  as  the  districts  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  pay- 
ing exceptionaly  high  wages  are  so  located  that  living  is  almost  in- 
variably poor  in  quality  and  high  in  cost. 

An  interesting  feature,  peculiar  apparently  to  the  Michigan  copper 
district,  is  found  in  what  is  practically  a  form  of  cooperative  owner- 
ship. The  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  have  nearly  all  been  financed 
from  Boston,  and  the  shares  of  all  the  active  companies  are  listed  on 
the  Boston  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  are  dealt  in  extensively.  Almost 
since  the  beginning  of  Lake  Superior  mining,  the  workmen  have  been 
investing  in  these  shares,  and  from  the  modest  beginnings  of  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  many  large  fortunes  have  been  built  up  in  Michi- 
gan, and  the  process  is  continuing.  The  practical  miners,  while  poor 
speculators,  are  usually  good  investors.  They  have  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  the  actual  value  of  the  mines  in  which  they  are 
employed,  and  by  comparing  notes  with  fellow  employes  of  other  mines 
amass  a  fund  of  solid  information  that  enables  them  to  invest  their 
Pavings  wisely.  The  original  investements  of  thousands  from  wajros 
earned  have  grown  in  time  to  millions,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  retired 
miner  living  in  comfort  upon  a  competence,  or  even  a  modest  fortune, 
amassed  by  thrift  and  wise  investment,  is  by  no  means  unusual.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  their  shares  are  not  listed  upon  or  regularly  dealt  in 
on  any  strong  stock  exchaifge,  the  iron  mines  do  not  offer  the  same 
opportunities  for  investment  to  their  workmen,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  savings  of  the  iron  miners  have  been  very  largely  deflected  durin;; 
the  past  few  years  to  investements  in  copper  shares.  These  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  been  made  as  wisely  as  the  investments  of  copper  miners, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  fewer  chances  that  the  iron  miners  have  of 
acquiring  exact  information  regarding  the  best  investments. 

While  it  is  always  gratifying  to  see  honest  labor  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  its  labor,  in  a  competence  amassed  by  thrift,  there  is  another  feature 
of  the  matter  that  is  nearly  as  gratifying.  This  is  the  close  and  cordial 
relations  between  employer  and  employe  that  are  brought  about  by 
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commimitj  of  interest.  The  ordinary  miner  or  trammer  may  have  but 
a  few  shares  in  the  mine  in  which  he  is  working,  yet  the  possession  of 
even  a  small  proprietary  interest  works  great  changes  in  his  status. 
He  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the  mine,  and  while  working  for  wages, 
he  is  also  working  for  himself.  This  conduces  to  better  work  and  to 
more  thinking  on  his  part  than  would  be  the  case  were  his  interest  in 
the  property  confined  solely  to  earning  his  monthly  wages.  It  also 
places  the  workmen  in  a  different  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  pf 
the  mine,  from  the  .superintendent  down  to  the  shift  bosses.  In  the 
ease  of  the  better  mines,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  em- 
ployes, from  superintendent  down,  own  stock  interests,  and  the  whole 
plan,  which  has  grown  up  naturally,  without  any  attempt  at  forcing 
by  either  capital  or  labor,  results  in  the  most  practical  form  of  profit 
sharing.  There  is  no  philanthropy  about  the  matter  at  all — it  is  pure 
business — but  it  does  result  in  drawing  the  directing  and  the  working 
forces  of  the  mines  into  mucfh  closer  and  more  cordial  relations  than 
could  possibly  be  secured  in  any  other  manner.  Appreciating  the 
benefits  of  stock  ownership  by  employes,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration recently  set  aside  a  large  amount  of  stock  for  sale  to  em- 
ployes. This  stock  was  over-subscribed,  and  the  workmen,  from  super- 
intendents down,  invested  liberally  and  were  much  pleased  at  the  oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately  the  stock  market  has  since  taken  a  twist  to  the 
bad,  and  the  price  of  this  stock  has  shrunk  to  almost  half  of  the  figure 
at  which  it  was  bought.  Naturally  this  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling  and  considerable  hard  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers. 
It  is  to  1^  hoped  that  they  will  get  out  with  a  profit,  as  otherwise  the 
well-meant  efforts  of  the  Steel  Trust  will  result  in  financial  loss  to  their 
faithful  employes,  and  will  end  in  antagonizing  rather  than  in  drawing 
capital  and  labor  closer  together.  The  advantage  of  the  system  that 
applies  in  the  copper  district  is  that  no  employe  is  ever  solicited  directly 
to  purchase  shares  in  the  mine  in  which  he  works.  The  shares  are  to 
be  bought,  at  the  market  price,  by  anyone  wishing  them,  and  if  a 
miner  buys,  he  buys  from  some  individual  holder  and  not  from  the  com- 
pany itself,  as  the  corporations  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  issued  the 
entire  amount  of  stock  of  their  capitalization,  consequently  if  the  copper 
miner  makes  a  bad  investment  he  can  and  does  blame  nobody  but  him- 
self. 

ORGANIZED   LABOR. 

Unlike  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  the  coal 
and  metalliferous  mining  fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  the  miners 
of  the  Michigan  iron  and  copper  districts  have  never  been  unionized. 
Miners'  unions  have  been  organized,  sporadically,  on  the  various  ranges, 
from  time  to  time,  but  none  of  these  organizations  have  ever  acquired 
more  than  temporary  strength.  The  most  important  organization  of  this 
sort  had  its  inception  in  Ishpeming  in  1895,  and  spread  thence  to  the  Me- 
nominee and  Gogebic  ranges,  having  at  one  time,  within  a  year  of  its 
organization,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labor  in  the  Michigan  iron 
mines  enrolled  in  its  ranks.  An  unfortunate  strike  at  Ishpeming,  in 
1895,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  union,  caused  defections,  and 
rendered  the  organization  practically  moribund.  It  is  believed  that  this 
union  is  still  in  existence  on  the  Marquette  range,  but  its  membership  is 
probably  small  and  its  influence  has  not  been  felt  of  recent  years.    An 
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attempt  to  enter  4ocal  politics  was  probably  responsible,  at  least  parti- 
ally, for  the  ill  success  of  this  union.  The  mixing  of  labor  unions  and 
politics*  has  been  tried  repeatedly,  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere,  and  is  very 
rarely  &  success,  the  gains  accruing  to  candidates  securing  offices  throng 
the  backing  of  the  unions,  while  the  losses  fall  to  the  unions  themselves, 
in  decreased  membership,  prestige  and  power. 

In  the  copper  district  there  is  no  record  of  any  miners'  unions.  Many 
of  the  craftsmen,  such  as  carpenters  and  other  workmen,  have  local 
unions,  which  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
the  miners  and  mine  employes  remain  independent. 

It  has  been  more  than  ten  years  since  any  strike  in  the  iron  or  copper 
district  of  Michigan  has  led  to  loss  of  life,  although  in  a  number  of 
strikes  on  the  Marquette  and  Gogebic  ranges  the  militia  has  been  called 
out  to  preserve  order.  Whether  such  a  step  was  really  necessary  or  not  is 
a  matter  on  which  opinion  is  quite  sharply  divided  between  employers 
and  employes.  The  only  serious  labor  troubles  of  the  past  decade  have 
been  in  the  iron  fields,  and  these,  as  before  stated,  have  not  been  attended 
with  either  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of  property.  The  copper  district  is 
by  no  means  absolutely  free  from  strikes  and  labor  disturbances,  but 
these,  as  a  rule,  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  local  peace  officers  have 
been  able  to  handle  mattters  satisfactorily  without  calling  upon  the 
State  foi*  troops. 

OVERCHARGES  FOR  SUPPLIES. 

A  source  of  dissatisfaction  that  has  existed  for  many  years  past,  and 
in  fact  almost  since  the  inception  of  mining  in  the  iron  and  copper  fields, 
is  found  in  the  overcharges  made  by  the  mining  companies  on  supplies 
sold  to  their  employes.  The  cost  of  blasting  powder,  dynamite,  fuse,  ful- 
minating caps,  candles,  etc.,  has  decreased,  slowly  but  steadily,  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  These  supplies  are  sold  by  the  companies,  to  miners 
working  on  contract,  and  despite  the  great  decrease  in  actual  cost,  the 
miners  are  usually  charged  for  such  supplies  at  the  same  rates  as  pre- 
vailed thirty  years  ago.  The  miners*  are,  of  course,  aware  that  they  are 
charged  for  their  supplies  about  twice  as  much  as  the  actual  cost,  and 
while  a  few  of  the  miners  are  satisfied  to  accept  the  explanation  of  the 
companies,  the  majority  remain  dissatisfied,  believing  that  the  over- 
charge is  an  imposition.  Upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  such  excessive 
charges  certainly  are  unjust,  but  the  explanation  given  by  the  mining 
companies  is  both  clear  and  logical.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  under  the  natural  law  of  average  wages,  the  high  prices 
charged  for  supplies  are  actually  an  economy,  both  to  operator  and  miner 
working  on  contract.  The  companies  claim  that  the  miners  on  contract 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  at  least  a  living,  and  considerably 
more  in  any  ordinary  times,  as  contract  miners  are  usually  the  more 
skilled  workmen,  and  also  work  much  harder  than  men  employed  upon 
company  account.  The  supplies  are  furnished  entirely  by  the  mining 
companies,  as  it  would  be  a  hardship  in  many  cases  for  the  contracting 
miners  to  secure  their  own  supplies.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  mining 
companies  that  by  charging  high  prices  for  everything  i^sed  in  this  con- 
tract work,  the  miners  are  made  more  careful  in  the  use  of  supplies,  and 
it  is  further  contended  that  a  reduction  to  approximate  cost  in  the  selling 
price  of  such  supplies  to  contractors  would  result  in  wastefulness,  and 
15  a 
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that  the  explosives,  candles,  etc.,  so  wasted  by  reason  of  their  cheapness, 
would  be  a  dead  charge  against  the  work  done,  which,  in  the  first  instance 
would  come  out  of  the  i>ockets  of  the  miners  themselves,  but  in  the  long 
"run  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  employers,  for  the  reason  that  contract 
prices  would  have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  enable  the  workmen  to  earn  at 
least  as  good  wages  as  formerly,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  supplies 
wasted. 


INDIVIDUAL  REPORT  OF  BACH  COPPER  MINE. 
HOUGHTON    COUNTY. 

ATLANTIC  MINE. — Employs  148  miners,  4  on  company  account,  144 
•on  contract,  with  122  trammers,  20  underground  laborers,  35  timbermen 
and  6  mine  bosses.  In  the  stamp  mill  employs  22  skilled  workmen,  48 
<;ommon  laborers  and  19  boys,  with  94  other  laborers.  Cost  of  board,  f  18 
per  month;  50  cents  for  single  men  and  fl  per  month  for  married  men 
for  medical  and  surgical  attendance,  and  fl  club  dues.  Condition  of 
mine  as  to  air,  temperature  and  safety  is  first  class,  and  future  prospects 
of  mine  good.  Has  had  one  fatal  accident  during  the  past  year.  Pro- 
•duction  of  refined  copper  in  1902  was  4,949,366  lbs. 

BALTIC  MINE. — A  new  and  highly  promising  copper  property,  owned 
Iby  the  Copper  Range  Consolidated  Co.  Employs  204  miners,  23  on  con- 
tract and  181  on  company  account,  with  150  trammers,  148  underground 
laborers,  37  timbermen  and  9  bosses.  At  the  stamp  mill  has  68  skilled 
workmen  and  13  common  laborers.  Cost  of  board  per  month,  |20 ;  med- 
ical and  surgical  attendance,  50  cents  monthly  for  single  men  and  |1  for 
married  men ;  club  and  dry  dues,  |1  per  month.  Condition  of  mine  as  to 
«ir,  temperature  and  safety  is  good.  Future  prospects  are  excellent  and 
mine  will  undoubtedly  largely  increase  the  present  force  in  time.  Had 
one  fatal  accident  and  produced  6,285,819  lbs.  of  refined  copper  in  1902. 

CALUMET  &  HECLA. — The  larg^est  copper  mine  of  Michigan  and  the 
'Second  largest  of  the  world.  Employs  2,604  miners,  of  whom  752  are  on 
•contract,  also  565  trammers,  785  timbermen,  281  underground  laborers, 
38  mine  bosses,  99  firemen,  36  brakemen,  133  engineers.  163  blacksmiths, 
84  carpenters,  137  machinists,  25  tiniber-franiers,  10  timekeepers,  25 
clerks  and  bookkeepers,  261  surface  helpers,  233  men  and  100  boys  in 
stamp  mills,  and  495  other  laborers.  Condition  of  mine  as  to  air,  tem- 
perature and  safety  is  good.  Future  prospects  excellent.  Number  of 
fatal  accidents  during  past  year  was  7,  and  production  of  refined  cop])er 
in  1902  was  81,248,739  lbs. 

CENTENNIAL  MINE.— Not  yet  producing.  Has  17  miners,  all  on 
•contract,  with  9  timbermen,  7  underground  laborers  and  trammers  and 
a  considerable  surface  force.  Condition  of  mine  as  to  air,  temperature 
and  safety  are  good.  Has  had  no  fatal  accidents  during  past  year,  and 
lias  produced  no  copper.    Is  a  developing  property,  with  good  prospects. 
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CHAMPION  COPPER  MINE.— A  new  and  rich  property  on  the  South 
Bange,  10  miles  from  Hoaghton.  Employs  208  miners,  all  but  one  on 
contract,  92  trammers,  23  underground  laborers,  28  timbermen,  9  bosses, 
12  engineers  and  brakemen,  8  firemen,  15  blacksmiths  and  helpers,  37 
caiT)enters,  21  machinists,  132  surface  laborers.  In  stam^  mill  employs 
26  skilled  workmen,  47  common  laborers  and  8  boys.  Cost  of  board  is 
f  17*to  fl8  per  month.  Other  expenses,  50  cents  and  f  1  for  medical  and 
surgical  attendance,  and  50  cents  club  dues.  Underground  conditions 
are  good  and  future  prospects  of  operation  excellent.  Had  one  fatal 
accident  during  1902,  and  produced  4,165,784  lbs.  of  refined  copper. 

FRANKLIN  MINE.— Employs  84  miners,  all  but  2  on  contract,  also 
40  trammers,  10  underground  laborers,  5  timbermen,  3  bosses,  8  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  and  12  surface  helpers.  At  the  stamp  mill  has  16 
skilled  workmen,  12  common  laborers  and  25  boys.  Cost  of  board,  fl8 
per  month.  House  rental,  f3  per  month.  Medical  and  surgical  attend- 
ance, |1.  An  old  property,  nearly  worked  out,  but  will  probably  con- 
tinue production  for  several  years.  Output  of  refined  copper  in  1902  for 
the  Franklin  Mining  Co.,  including  the  Franklin  Junior  mine,  was  5,- 
237,460  lbs. 

FRANKLIN  JUNIOR  MINE.— Owned  and  operated  by  the  Franklin 
Mining  Co.  Employs  103  miners,  all  on  contract,  also  58  trammers,  22 
underground  laborers,  12  timbermen,  3  bosses,  7  engineers,  4  firemen, 

3  pumpmen,  and  sundry  skilled  and  unskilled  surface  labor.  Stamp 
mill  employes  are  listed  under  title  of  Franklin  mine.  Cost  of  board, 
fl8  per  month;  monthly  rental  of  company  houses',  $4;  medioal  and 
surgical  attendance,  fl.  Underground  conditions  and  future  prospects 
of  operation  are  good.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  1902.  Production 
listed  with  Franklin  mine. 

ISLE  ROY  ALE  MINE.— Employs  68  miners,  all  on  contract,  13  drill 
boys,  37  trammers,  5  underground  laborers,  6  timbermen,  3  mine  bosses, 
5  engineers,  3  firemen,  2  brakemen  and  sundry  surface  employes.  Stamp 
mill  employs  22  skilled  workmen,  6  common  laborers  and  7  boys.  Num- 
ber of  fatal  accidents  during  past  year  was  3.  Production  of  refined 
copper  in  1902  was  3,569,748  lbs. 

MAYFLOWER  MINING  CO.— An  exploration  near  Calumet,  employ- 
ing  4  contract  miners  and  3  trammers.  Cost  of  board  per  month,  f2b. 
Has  had  no  fatal  accidents  and  secured  no  production  during  the  past 
year. 

OLD  COLONY  COPPER  CO.— A  prospect  near  Calumet.    Employs 

4  contract  miners  and  2  trammers.  Cost  of  board,  |20  per  month.  Has 
had  no  fatal  accidents  and  secured  no  production  during  the  past  year. 

QUINCY  MINE. — An  old,  large,  and  profitable  property,  at  Hancock. 
Employs  527  miners,  of  whom  all  but  25  are  on  contract,  also  250  tram- 
mers, 216  underground  laborers,  42  timbermen,  9  mine  bosses,  29  en- 
gineers, 23  firemen,  8  wipers,  2  pipemen,  34  blacksmiths  and  helpers, 
15  carpenters,  29  machinists  and  42  surface  helpers.  In  the  stamp  mill 
employs  102  skilled  workmen,  44  common  laborers  and  22  boys.    Cost 
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of  board  per  month;  f  17;  medical  and  surgical  attendance,  f  1  per  month. 
Underground  conditions  and  prospects  are  excellent.  Number  of  fatal 
accidents  during  past  year  was  6.  Production  of  refined  copper  in  1902 
was  18,988,491  lbs. 

RHODE  ISLAND  MINE.— A  developing  property  near  Calumet.  Em- 
ploys 8  miners,  on  contract,  also  4  trammers,  with  a  small  surface  f<nrce. 
Underground  conditions  are  good  and  future  prospects  favorable.  Had 
no  fatal  accidents  and  secured  no  production  during  the  past  year. 

TAMARACK  MINE.— A  large  property  at  Calumet,  employing  385 
miners,  of  whom  all  but  24  are  on  contract,  also  204  trammers,  170 
underground  laborers,  208  timbermen,  12  mine  bospes,  26  engineers,  46 
firemen,  11  pipemen,  42  blacksmiths  and  helpers,  17  carpenters,  30 
machinists,  and  sundry  other  surface  labor.  Stamp  mill  employs  46 
skilled  workmen,  34  common  laborers  and  40  boys.  Underground  con- 
ditions of  mine  are  good  and  future  prospects  favorable.  Had  4  fatal 
accidents  during  1903  and  produced  15,961,528  lbs.  of  refined  copper 
in  1902. 

TRIMOUNTAIN  MINE.— A  new,  large  and  rich  property,  8  miles 
south  of  Houghton,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Copper  Range  Consoli- 
dated Co.  Employs  252  miners,  of  whom  18  are  on  contract,  also  177 
trammers,  58  underground  laborers,  45  timbermen,  8  mine  bosses,  20 
engineers  and  12  firemen,  also  sundry  surface  labor.  In  stantip  mill  em- 
ploys 31  skilled  workmen,  18  common  laborers  and  32  boys.  Cost  of 
board,  fl8  per  month;  medical  and  surgical  attendance  50  cents  and 
fl;  aid  fund,  50  cents  per  month.  Underground  conditions  and  future 
prospects  are  excellent.  Number  of  fatal  accidents  during  past  year 
was  3,  and  production  of  refined  copper  in  1902  was  5,730,807  lbs.  Out- 
put for  1903  will  be  much  larger. 

WINONA  MINE. — A  new  property,  in  the  southern  part  of  Hough- 
ton County,  near  the  Ontonagon  County  line.  Employs  55  miners,  all 
on  company  account,  also  22  trammers,  21  underground  laborers,  7 
timbermen  and  sundry  surface  workmen.  Cost  of  board,  f  18  per  month. 
Underground  conditions  and  prospects  good.  Production  of  refined 
copper  in  1902  was  50  tons,  1,188  lbs. 

WOLVERINE  MINE. — ^A  large  and  valuable  copper  producer,  located 
a  few  miles  north  of  Calumet.  Employs  106  miners,  all  on  contract,  also 
92  tranmiers,  35  underground  laborers,  4  timbermen,  4  mine  bosses,  4 
engineers,  4  firemen,  2  pumpmen  and  sundry  surface  labor.  In  stamp 
mill  employs  14  skilled  workmen,  17  common  laborers  and  15  boys.  Cost 
of  board,  fl5  to  f20  per  month.  Underground  conditions  and  future 
prospects  excellent.  Had  one  fatal  accident  during  1902.  Production 
of  refined  copper  during  1902  was  6,473,181  lbs. 

WYANDOT  MINE.— An  exploration  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wi 
nona.     Employs  8  miners  all  on  contract,  also  4  trammers,  6  under 
ground  laborers  and  1  boss,  with  sundry  surface  labor.    Underground 
condition  of  mine  is  good.    Company  has  funds  to  continue  explorations 
for  two  years. 
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OSCEOLA  CONSOLIDATED.  —  Mine  office,  Opechee,  Houghton 
County.  Broperty  inclades  4  separate  mines,  these  beitig  the  Osceola, 
Tamarack  Junior,  North  Kearsarge  and  South  Kearsarge.  Operations 
at  the  Tamarack  Junior  are  confined  to  development  work.  Other  mines- 
are  working  actively  with  increased  forces  and  largely  increased  produc- 
tion. Employs  516  miners,  of  whom  all  but  14  are  on  contract,  also 
291  tranuners,  89  underground  laborers,  48  timbermen,  9  pumpmen,  and 
14  mine  bosses,  also  a  large  force  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  on 
surface.  The  mill  employs  49  skilled  workmen,  33  laborers  and  39  boys. 
Underground  conditions  of  mines  are  excellent  and  prospects  for  the 
future  never  better.  Has  had  4  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year. 
Production  for  1902  was  13,416,396  lbs.  of  refined  copper.  Output  will 
be  several  million  pounds  larger  in  1903,  with  another  large  increase  in 
1904. 

KEWBBNAW    COUNTY. 

ALLOUEZ  MINING  CO.— An  old  property,  located  in  Keweenaw 
County  a  few  miles  north  of  Calumet.  Is  being  reopened  on  a  new  lode. 
Employs  10  miners,  on  company  account,  also  11  trammers  and  under- 
ground laborers  and  6  timbermen,  with  sundiy  surface  workmen.  Under- 
ground conditions  are  good.  About  a  year  will  be  required  to  strike  the 
Kearsarge  lode,  to  intercept  which  a  vertical  shaft  is  now  being  sunk. 

CENTRAL  MINE. — Idle  for  past  six  years.  A  little  exploratory  work 
was  done  in  th^  summer  months  of  1903. 

MISKWABIK. — An  exploration  on  the  Kearsarge  lode,  in  Keewenaw 
County,  employing  4  miners  on  company  account.  Conditions  and  pros- 
pects good. 

MOHAWK  MINE. — A  valuable*  new  property  in  Keweenaw  County, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Calumet.  Employs  124  miners,  all  on  contract, 
also  88  trammers,  40  underground  laborers,  8  timbermen,  3  mine  bosses, 
8  engineers,  6  firemen,  1  pumpman  and  sundry  surface  employes.  Stamp 
mill  employs  14  skilled  workmen,  12  common  laborers  and  8  boys. 
Underground  conditions  and  future  prospects  excellent.  Had  no  fatal 
accidents  during  the  past  year  and  production  of  refined  copper  in 
1902  was  226,824  lbs.,  mill  having  been  started  but  a  few  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Production  for  1903  will  be  several  million 
pounds. 

PHOENIX  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  CO.— An  old  mine,  recently 
reopened  by  present  owners,  in  Keweenaw  County,  about  12  miles 
northeast  of  Calumet.  Employs  69  miners,  of  whom  8  are  on  contract, 
also  21  trammers,  4  underground  laborers,  9  timbermen,  5  mine  bosses, 
8  engineers,  10  firemen  and  2  pumpmen,  also  sundry  surface  labor. 
Underground  conditions  as  to  ventilation  and  temperature  are  nearly 
perfect,  with  every  care  taken  for  safety  to  life  and  limb.  Number 
of  fatal  accidents  during  past  year  was  one.  Production  of  refined 
copper  in  1901  was  93,643  lbs.,  derived  solely  from  heavy  copper  found 
in  opening  work.  Stamp  mill  was  started  Oct.  1,  1903,  and  employs  1 
skilled  workman,  6  common  laborers  and  4  boys. 
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AHMEEK. — A  prospect,  near  the  Allonez  mine,  in  Keweenaw  County^ 
north  of  Calumet.  Employs  13  miners,  of  whom  4  are  on  contract^ 
also  4  trammers,  6  underground  laborers,  6  timbermen,  2  pumpmen  and 
a  mine  boss.  Has  had  no  fatal  accidents  and  has  made  no  copper.  Is 
developing  on  the  Kearsarge  lode,  with  every  prospect  of  making  a  large 
and  rich  mine  within  the  next  few  years. 

.     ONTONAGON  COUNTY. 

ADVENTURE  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  CO.— Located  at  Green- 
land,  Ontonagon  County.  Employs  93  miners,  of  whom  26  are  on  con- 
tract, also  38  trammers,  18  underground  laborers,  7  timbermen,  3  mine 
bosses,  14  engineers  and  brakemen,  10  firemen,  1  pumpman  and  sundry 
surface  labor.  Stamp  mill  employs  8  skilled  workmen,  28  common  la- 
borers and  10  boys.  Cost  of  board,  f  18  per  month.  Underground  con- 
ditions and  prospects  are  good.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  the  past 
year,  and  produced  624,786  lbs.  of  refined  copper. 

MASS  CONSOLIDATED.— Located  at  Mass,  Ontonagon  County.  Em- 
ploys 96  miners,  of  whom  23  are  on  contract,  also  38  trammers,  3  under- 
ground laborers,  6  timbermen,  2  mine  bosses  and  sundry  surface  labor. 
Stamp  mill  employs  22  skilled  workmen,  18  common  laborers  and  1  boy. 
Cost  of  board,  f20  per  month.  Underground  conditions  and  prospects 
are  good.  Number  of  fatal  accidents  during  past  year  was  one.  Produc- 
tion of  refined  copper  in  1902  was  2,345,805  lbs. 

MICHIGAN  MINE.— Located  at  Rockland,  Ontonagon  County.  Em- 
ploys 60  miners,  of  whom  40  are  on  contract,  also  15  trammers,  12  under- 
ground laborers,  10  timbermen,  3  pumpmen  and  3  mine  bosses,  and 
sundry  surface  labor.  Underground  conditions  and  future  prospects 
are  good.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during  past  year.  Production  was 
begun  in  November,  1903,  with  one  leased  stamp  at  the  mill  of  the  Mass 
Consolidated. 

VICTORIA  COPPER  MINING  CO.— Located  at  Victoria,  Ontonagon 
County.  Is  undergoing  development,  with  prospects  that  erection  of  a 
mill  will  be  begun  soon.  Employs  33  miners,  of  whom  all  but  2  are  on 
contract,  also  10  trammers,  4  underground  laborers,  2  timbermen  and 
3  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor.  Cost  of  board,  f 20  per  month. 
Underground  conditions  are  excellent  and  prospects  good.  Had  one 
fatal  accident  during  the  past  year. 
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STAXISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  MIOHIQAN  COPPER  MINES. 

Totals  and  averages  by  counties  and  State, 


11^ 


How  employed. 

Keweenaw 
county. 

Houghton 
county. 

Ontonagon 
county. 

Total  for 
State. 

Number  of  minerR  emnloved ...................... 

290 
180 

84 
113 

01 

20 

10 

21 

2 

21 

9 
0 
7 
61 
16 

77 

6,800 
2,917 
728 
2,110 
1,120 

1.275 

121 

880 

50 

237 

46 
276 

74 
898 
828 

729 
27 
21 
22 
76 

629 
265 
297 
919 

282 

120 
168 
101 
87 

26 
10 
20 
6 
28 

8 

11 
11 

28 
» 
84 

5,811 

8,17» 

97(^ 

**      miners  on  contract 

*'      miners  on  company  account 

'*       of  trammers emDloved. .,.,..,.,....,,,.. 

2,a«4 
1,21» 

1,8S» 

"       underground  laborers 

*•      timbermen  employed 

"       of  mine  bo#*Re*  "emi>loved 

141 

**        *'  engineers  employed 

871 

'*       brakemen  emnloveid..       

6T 

*•      firemen  employed 

881 

•*      pummnen  employed 

60- 

'*      Blacksmiths  employed. 

296- 

**      bla^ksmltb  helpers'. 

92 

"       carpenters  employed 

818- 

**      machinists  employed* .  t  t  r ........  r  -  t  . 

864 

•*      surface  helpers 

891 

'*      Umber-f ramers  employed 

27 

•*      timekeepers  employed .....  r ,.  r 

1 
2 
9 

80 
46 
11 
6t 

28 

"      surface  oosses  employed 

2 
3 

15 
18 
12 
61 

16 

dexks  and  bookkeepers 

"      skilled  stamp  mill  workmen.  • , . . .  r  r  -  - 1 . . , 

87 
674 

'*         nnnninnn  stAinn  mill  lahnrArfl. 

819- 

**       bovs  in  stamn  mills.. 

880 

"       of  other  laborers. . .' 

1,082 

WAGBS  AND  BOARD. 

Highest  ayerage  wages  paid  per  day 

83  44 

1  82 

2  10 
19  00 

$8  87 

1  07 

2  00 
18  75 

$8  88 

94 

228 

19  00 

88  5& 

Lowest       '*             "         "      '*     "   

1  11 

Average  wages  paid  per  day.. 

2  14 

'•        monthly  cost  of  board 

18  92 

ACCIDENT  STATISTICS  IN  COPPER  MINES. 

Houghton  (xnmiy. 


Year  ending. 

Number 

of  men 

employed. 

Number 

of  fatal 

accidents. 

Number  of 
fatal  acci- 
dents per 
1,000  men 
employed. 

1889 : 

6.480 
7,810 
7,702 
7,640 
7,591 

7,848 
7,249 
8,170 
8,726 
10,469 

13,051 
18,9n 
18,498 
14,180 

21 
86 
28 
21 
28 

22 
46 
19 
26 
23 

27 
86 
88 
44 

3.0O 

1890 

4.80 

1891 

3.60 

iffi:::::;::;; ::::::::::::::: ::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::.:::::: 

2.70 

1898 

8.0O 

1894 

8.0O 

1805 

6.80 

1806 

8.80 

1897 

8.00 

1896 

2.20 

1899 

2.00 

1900 

2.60 

1901 : 

8.40 

1908        

■8.10 
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INDIVIDUAL  RBPORT  OF  EACH  IRON  MINE. 
MAEQUBTTB  COUNTY. 

OLIVER  IRON  MINING  CO.— This  is  the  iron  ore  end  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  is  much  the  largest  producer  of  iron  ore 
in  the  world.  General  offices  are  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  with  Thos.  F.  Cole, 
president  and  general  manager.  Mining  operations  are  conducted  on 
all  three  of  the  Michigan  iron  ranges,  and  also  on  the  two  Minnesota 
ranges.  On  the  Marquette  range  the  general  office  is  at  Ishpeming,  with 
W.  H.  Johnston,  general  superintendent.  The  properties  operated  on  this 
range  by  the  Oliver  company  are  the  Lake  Superior,  Hartford,  Bessie, 
Winthrop,  Volunteer  and  Regent  or  Queen  Mines.  The  Lake  Superior  and 
Regent  groups  include  a  number  of  separate  mines.  The  Lake  Superior, 
located  at  Ishpeming,  employs  355  men,  of  whom  241  are  on  contract, 
also  200  trammers,  38  underground  laborers,  22  timbermen  and  27  mine 
bosses,  including  the  captains.  On  surface,  employs  19  engineers,  15 
brakemen,  18  firemen,  15  pumpmen,  56  blacksmiths  and  helpers,  15  car- 
penters, 10  machinists,  also  sundry  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  and 
office  workers.  Cost  of  board  per  month  ranges  from  fl5  to  |25;  cost 
of  medical  and  surgical  attendance,  |1;  aid  fund,  50  cents  per  month. 
Condition  of  mines  as  to  air,  temperature  and  safety  of  life  are  excel- 
lent, every  precaution  being  taken  for  care  of  life  and  limb.  Number  of 
fatal  accidents  during  past  year  was  3.  Production  of  iron  ore  during 
1902  was  763,816  gross  tons. 

HARTFORD  MINE. — Located  at  Negaunee.  Employs  40  miners,  of 
whom  33  are  on  contract,  also  13  trammers  and  6  underground  laborers, 
with  2  timbermen,  3  mine  bosses  and  2  pumpmen,  also  sundry  surface 
labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of  board  per  month,  fl5  to  f25. 
Medical  and  surgical  attendance,  fl;  aid  fund,  50  cents.  Underground 
conditions  and  prospects  are  good.  Number  of  fatal  accidents  during 
past  year  was  2.  Production  in  1902  was  16,559  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 
Is  a  new  and  apparently  valuable  property,  which  should  become  a 
large  producer. 

BESSIE  MINE.— At  Humbolt,  Marquette  County.  Now  idle.  During 
the  past  year  employed  12  miners,  all  on  contract,  4  trammers,  3  bosses 
and  sundry  surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Had  no  fatal  accidents 
and  produced  20,961  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

WINTHROP  MINE.— Near  Ishpeming,  Marquette  County.  Employs 
11  miners,  on  company  account,  also  14  trammers,  2  underground  la- 
borers and  a  mine  boss,  with  sundry  surface  workmen.  Cost  of  board, 
fl5  to  f25  per  month.  Doctors'  fees,  fl;  aid  fund,  50  cents.  Under- 
ground conditions  are  good.  Production  in  1902  was  129,496  gross  tons 
of  iron  ore. 

VOLUNTEER  MINE.— At  Palmer,  Marquette  County,  six  miles  south 
of  Negaunee.  Employs  48  miners,  of  whom  31  are  c<>ntract,  27  trammers, 
19  underground  laborers,  2  timbermen,  3  mine  bosses  and  4  pumpmen, 
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al0O  sandry  surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of  board,  |18 
per  month.  Doctor's  fees^  |1;  aid  fund,  50  cents.  Underground  condi- 
tions are  good.  Had  one  fatal  accident  during  the  past  year.  Produc- 
tion in  1902  was  89,119  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

NEGAUNEE  MINE.— At  Negaunee,  Marquette  County.  Employs 
154  miners,  of  whom  129  are  on  company  account,  also  86  trammers,  10 
pumpmen  and  4  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled.  Cost  of  board  per  month,  |18.  Doctor's  fees,  |1;  aid  fund, 
50  cents.  Mine  is  difficult  of  operation,  but  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  safety  of  life  and  limb.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during  past 
year.    Producttbn  in  1902  was  180,516  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

QUEEN  MINES  (REGENT  IRON  CO.).— Located  at  Negaunee,  Mar 
quette  County.  Employed  218  miners,  all  but  2  on  contract,  also  57 
trammers,  15  underground  laborers,  6  timbermen,  10  pumpmen  and  8 
mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of 
board  per  month,  |16  to  |18;  doctor's  fees,  |1;  aid  fund,  50  cents.  Under- 
ground conditions  are  good.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year. 
Production  in  1902  was  381,879  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

CAMBRIA  &  LILLIE  MINES.— At  Negaunee,  Marquette  County. 
Employ  74  miners,  all  on  contract,  17  tranmiers,  3  underground  laborers, 
6  timbermen,  4  pumpmen  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  Underground  conditions  and  future  prospects 
are  good.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year.  Production 
in  1902  was  128,830  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

CHAMPION  MINE.— At  Champion,  Marquette  County.  Suspended 
operations  near  the  close  of  the  shipping  season  of  1903.  During  the 
past  year  employed  113  miners,  all  but  6  on  contract,  also  63  trammers 
and  47  underground  laborers,  10  timbermen,  2  pumpmen  and  8  mine 
bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Underground 
conditions  are  excellent,  and  prospects  are  that  the  mine  will  resume 
operations  on  a  good  scale  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Had  2  fatal  accidents 
during  the  past  year  and  mined  197,499  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

CHESTER  MINE.— A  property  at  Negaunee,  Marquette  County, 
which  secured  a  production  of  24,874  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

CLEVELAND-CLIFFS  IRON  CO.— This  company  operates  at  Ishpem- 
ing  and  Negaunee,  Marquette  County,  with  headquarters  in  the  former 
town,  and  is  the  largest  independent  ore  producer  of  the  United  States, 
also  the  largest  American  producer  of  charcoal  pig-iron,  from  furnaces 
at  Gladstone  and  Marquette.  The  mines  of  this  company  are  the 
Moro,  Lake,  Cliff,  Shaft,  Salisbury,  Lucy,  Maas  and  Austin,  and  since 
September  1,  1903,  this  company  has  also  operated  the  Negaunee  mine. 
The  mines  of  the  Cleveland-Cliff  Co.  employ  706  miners,  of  whom  640 
are  on  contract,  also  178  trammers,  21  timbermen,  19  pumpmen  and  31 
mine  bosses.  Surface  employes  include  16  engineers,  22  brakemen,  25 
firemen,  21  blacksmiths,  19  blacksmith's  helpers,  22  carpenters,  19 
machinists,  8  machinist's  helpers,  25  timber-framers,  108  surface  helpers, 
4  surface  bosses,  27  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  time-keepers,  9  motormen, 
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60  skilled  sarface  laborers,  96  common  surface  laborers  and  17  chemists 
and  mining  en^neers.  Underground  conditions  are  good,  and  While 
the  proper^  is  working  under  check  at  the  close  of  1903,  it  is  probable 
that  a  full  force  will  again  be  employed  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Number 
of  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year  was  7.  Production  in  1902  was 
1,011,543  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

POXDALE  MINE.— At  Humbolt,  Marquette  County.  Suspended 
operations  July  17,  1903,  previous  to  which  time  it  employed  32  miners, 
of  whom  22  were  on  contract,  also  12  trammers,  with  sundry  other 
labor.  Underground  conditions  are  good,  future  prospects  doubtful. 
Had  one  fatal  accident  during  the  past  year,  and  produced  15,015  gross 
tons  of  iron  ore  in  19(^. 

JACKSON  MINE^— The  pioneer  mine  of  Michigan  at  Negaunee,  Mar- 
quette County,  opened  in  1844,  and  a  large  and  steady  producer  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  old  mine  is  supposed  to  be  about  worked  out, 
but  the  property  has  considerable  bodies  of  low  grade  ore,  all  of  which 
will  eventually  be  in  demand.  During  1902  the  Jackson  shipped  15,449 
^oss  tons  of  iron  ore. 

LAKE  ANGELINE  MINE.— Operated- by  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Ange- 
line  Iron  Co.,  at  Ishpeming,  Marquette  County.  EJmploys  452  miners,  of 
whom  274  are  on  contract,  also  12  trammers,  36  timbermen,  4  pumpmen. 
14  motormen,  and  7  mine  bosses,  with  a  considerable  surface  force  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workmen.  Underground  conditions  are  good ;  future 
prospects,  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  the 
past  year,  and  in  1902  produced  340,600  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

RICHMOND  MINE.— Located  at  Palmer,  6  miles  south  of  N^aunee, 
Marquette  County.  It  is  worked  open-cast  during  the  shipping  season. 
During  working  season  of  1903  employed  40  miners,  all  on  company  ac- 
count, also  10  trammers  and  one  boss,  with  a  total  surface  force,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  of  14  men.  Had  one  fatal  accident  during  the  past  year, 
and  produced  55,593  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

PRINCETON  MINE.— At  Swanzy,  Marquette  County.  Employs  61 
miners,  all  on  contract,  also  12  trammers,  2  underground  laborers,  2 
timbermen,  4  pumpmen  and  3  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of  board  per  month,  |18;  doctors*  fees,  |1. 
Underground  conditions  are  good  and  future  prospects  for  operation  fair. 
Had  one  fatal  accident  during  the  past  year.  Produced  118,170  gross  tons 
of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

REPUBLIC— At  Republic,  Marquette  County.  Employs  176  miners, 
of  whom  108  are  on  company  account,  also  28  trammers,  93  underground 
laborers,  10  timbermen,  2  pumpmen  and  6  mine  bosses,  with  sun^fiy  sur- 
face labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of  board  per  month,  |17  to  |20. 
also  |1.50  per  month  to  the  relief  fund,  which  provides  medical  and 
fiurgical  attendance  and  payments  for  disability  and  death.  Under- 
ground conditions  and  prospects  are  good.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during 
the  past  year,  and  mined  121,215  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 
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BABAQA  COUNTY. 

BEAUFORT  MINE.— This  property  includes  the 'old  Beaufort  mine, 
3^  miles  west  of  Michigamme,  and  the  Ohio  mine,  midway  between  Mich- 
igamme  and  the  Beaufort.  Employs  164  miners,  all  but  24  on  contract, 
also  74  trammers,  21.  underground  laborers,  7  timbermen,  4  mine  bosses 
and  2  pumpmen,  with  sundry  surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Air 
and  temperature  are  good  and  mine  is  carefully  managed  and  safe.  Pro- 
duction in  1902  was  59,781  tons,  and  for  1903  about  twice  as  much. 
Prospects  are  that  future  production  will  average  100,000  tons  or  more 
yearly. 

DICKINSON   COUNTY. 

ANTOINE  ORE  CO.— Operates  the  Clifford  mine.  Employs  40  miners, 
all  on  company  account,  24  trammers,  7  underground  laborers,  1  pump- 
man and  3  mine  bosses,  with  15  surface  workmen.  Mine  is  worked  open- 
cast, giving  best  possible  conditions  as  to  air,  temperature  and  safety  of 
life.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during  past  year,  and  no  accidents  of  any 
sort  whatever.    Produced  110,505  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

ARAQON  MINE.— At  Norway.  Dickinson  County.  Employs  410 
miners,  of  whom  279  are  on  contract,  also  118  trammers,  43  underground 
laborers,  47  timbermen,  15  pumpmen,  and  15  mine  bosses,  with  sundry 
surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Underground  conditions  and  future 
prospects  are  excellent.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and 
produced  611,181  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

CHAPIN  MINE.— At  Iron  Mountain,  Dickinson  County.  Employs 
493  miners,  all  but  30  on  contract,  also  139  trammers,  41  underground 
laborers,  36  timbermen,  27  pumpmen  and  11  mine  boBses.  On  surface  em- 
ploys 18  engineers,  including  brakemen,  16  firemen,  19  blacksmiths  and 
helpers,  14  carpenters,  18  machinists,  12  timber-framers,  16  miscellaneous 
skilled  laborers,  1  time-keeper,  9  clerks  and  book-keepers,  1  surface  boss, 
6  engineers  and  77  common  laborers.  Underground  conditions  and  future 
prospects  are  good.  Had  5  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  pro- 
duced 932,468  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

CUNDY  MINE.— At  Quinnesec,  Dickinson  County.  Employs  52 
miners,  all  but  4  on  contract,  also  22  trammers,  8  underground  laborers, 
2  timbermen,  1  pumpman  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor. 
Underground  conditions  are  good.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  past 
year,  and  produced  120,616  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

FAUST  MINE. — Employs  10  miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  4 
trammers,  1  timberman,  4  pumpmen  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  sur- 
face labor.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Produced  1,487  gross 
tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

LORETTO  MINE.— At  Loretto,  Dickinson  County.  Employs  110 
miners,  all  but  10  on  contract,  also  16  trammers,  5  underground  laborers, 
2  timbermen.  2  pumpmen  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of  board  ranges  from  |15  to  |20  monthly. 
Underground  conditions  and  prospects  are  good.  Had  no  fatal  accidents 
during  past  year.    Produced  101,402  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 
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MILLIE  MINE. — At  Iron  Mountain,  Dickinson  County.  Employs  8 
miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  20  trammers,  2  engineers,  2  firemen, 
2  blacksmiths,  and  1  carpenter,  with  1  boss  and  T  time-keeper.  Average 
cost  of  board,  |18  per  month.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Pour 
men  were  killed  in  a  single  accident  during  the  past  year.  Production  in 
1902  was '25,935  gross  tons  of  iron  ore.  All  mining  was  done  open-cast 
in  1903. 

MONONGAHELA  MINE.— Was  closed  down  October.  1902. 

NORTHERN  MINE.— Employs  28  miners,  of  whom  all  but  8  are  on 
company  account,  also  10  trammers,  7  underground  laborers,  3  timber- 
men,  3  pumpmen  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  a  small  surface  force.  Cost  of 
board,  |16  per  month.  Underground  conditions  good,  and  future  pros- 
pects fair.  Had  no  fatal  accident  during  past  year.  Production  in  1902 
was  3,682  gross  tons. 

PENN  IRON  MINING  CO. — Operates  a  group  of  important  mines  at 
Norway,  Dickinson  County,  Employs  285  miners,  of  whom  191  are  on 
contract,  also  21  trammers,  94  underground  laborers,  23  timbermen,  23 
pumpmen  and  pipemen  and  14  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of  board  runs  from  |14  fo  |20  per  month. 
Underground  conditions  are  good,  and  future  prospects  for  operation 
fair.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  produced  263,060 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

PEW  ABIC  MINE.— At  Iron  Mountain,  Dickinson  County.  Returns 
include  the  Walpole  mine  also.  Employs  137  miners  at  the  Pewabic  and 
50  at  the  Walpole,  all  on  company  account,  also  127  trammers  at  the 
Pewabic  and  37  at  the  Walpole,  309  underground  laborers  at  Pewabic  and 
93  at  Walpole.  All  timbering  is  done  by  the  miners.  Also  has  2  raining 
captains  and  9  shift  bosses,  with  7  pumpmen  and  sundry  surface  work- 
men, skilliBd  and  unskilled.  Underground  conditions  are  good,  and  future 
prospects  for  operation  are  normal.  Had  only  1  fatal  accident  during 
past  year,  and  produced  538,497  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

VERONA  MINE.— Employs  9  miners.  12  trammers,  2  underground 
laborers,  1  pumpman  and  3  mine  bosses,  with  a  small  surface  force.  Had 
no  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  only  3  accidents  of  any  sort, 
producing  49,518  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

VIVIAN  MINE. — Employs  28  miners,  9  trammers,  1  underground 
laborer,  1  timberman,  3  pumpmen  and  3  mine  bosses,  with  a  small  sur- 
face force.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Had  no  fatal  accidents 
during  the  past  year,  and  only  4  accidents  of  any  sort.  Production  in 
1902  was  40,384  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

IRON  COUNTY. 

CORRIGAN,  McKINNEY  &  CO.— This  firm  operates  the  Armenia, 
Crystal  Falls,  Genesee,  Dunn,  Lincoln,  Lamont,  Paint  River,  Tobin  and 
Great  Western  Mines,  in  Iron  County,  returns  for. which  are  as  follows: 

Employ  240  miners,  mostly  on  company  account,  also  142  trammers. 
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42  underground  laborers,  10  timbermen,  16  pumpmen,  15  mine  bosses,  and 
on  surface  20  brakemen  and  engineers,  15  firemen,  20  blacksmiths  and 
helpers,  12  carpenters,  18  machinists,  2  timber  framers,  75  surface  helpers, 
50  common  laborers,  11  time-keepers,  clerks  and  book-keepers,  1  surface 
boss,  4  engineers  and  chemists,  and  9  skilled  laborers.  Cost  of  board 
ranges  from  |15  to  |22  per  month.  Underground  conditions  are  very 
good  as  a  rule.  Future  prospects  are  dependent  upon  the  iron  market. 
Had  12  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  produced  600,000  gross 
tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

BRISTOL  MINE. — Employs  60  miners,  28  trammers.  14  underground 
laborers,  4  timbermen,  4  pumpmen,  and  6  mine  bosses,  with  a  small  sur- 
face force.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Future  prospects  are 
somewhat  doubtful.  Had  3  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  pro- 
duced 130,500  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

HEMLOCK  MINE.— Employe  83  miners,  31  trammers,  5  underground 
laborers,  9  timbermen,  2  pumpmen  and  4  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  sur- 
face labor.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  produced 
135,010  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

BALTIC  IRON  MINE.— Employs  62  miners,  27  trammers,  8  under- 
ground laborers,  8  timbermen,  1  pumpman  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry 
surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Underground  conditions  are  good. 
Had  1  fatal  accident  during  the  past  year,  and  produced  96,618  gross  tons 
of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

CASPIAN  MINE. — Employs  13  miners,  3  trammers,  2  pumpmen  and  3 
mine  bosses,  with  a  small  surface  force.  Underground  conditions  are 
good.  Bfed  no  fatal  accidents  and  only  one  minor  accident  during  the 
past  year. 

HIAWATHA  MINE.— At  Iron  River,  Iron  County.  Employs  34 
miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  28  trammers,  58  underground  la- 
borers, 2  pumpmen  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor.  Under- 
ground conditions  and  future  prospects  are  good.  Had  2  fatal  accidents 
during  the  past  year,  and  produced  87,000  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

RIVERTON  MINES.— At  Iron  River,  Iron  County,  including  the  Iron 
River  and  Dober  mines,  operated  by  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 
Employ  98  miners,  of  whom  60  are  on  company  account,  also  46  tram- 
mers, 5  underground  laborers,  8  timbermen,  6  pumpmen  and  8  mine 
bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Average  cost  of 
board  is  |18  per  month.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Company 
reports  that  it  had  no  accidents  of  any  sort  during  the  past  year.  Pro- 
duction in  1902  was  215,832  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

MICHIGAN  MINE.— Employs  19  miners,  all  on  company  account,  also 
6  trammers,  2  underground  laborers,  2  pumpmen  and  2  mine  bosses,  with 
sundry  surface  labor.  Cost  of  board  is  |18  per  month.  Underground 
conditions  are  excellent.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year, 
and  produced  27,507  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 
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MANSFIELD  MINE.— At  Amasa,  Iron  County.  Employs  28  miners, 
all  on  contract,  also  6  trammers,  4  underground  laborers,  2  timbermen, 
2  pumpmen  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled. Cost  of  board  is  |18  per  month.  Company  reports  that  it  had 
no  accidents  of  any  sort  during  past  year.  Production  in  1902  was  63,114 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

COLUMBIA' MINE.— Employs  44  miners,  all  but  12  on  contract;  also 
22  trammers,  3  underground  laborers,  2  timbermen,  2  pumpmen  and  2 
mine  bosses,  with  a  small  surface  force.  Underground  conditions  are 
good.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year.  Production  in  1902 
was  21,016  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

HOPE  MINE. — Employs  17  miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  8 
trammers,  2  underground  laborers,  2  pumpmen  and  1  mine  boss,  with  a 
very  small  surface  force.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Had  no 
accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  produced  1,285  gross  tons  of  iron  ore 
in  1902. 

GOGEBIC  COUNTY. 

ASHLAND  MINE.— At  Ironwood,  Gogebic  County.  Operated  by  the 
Cleveland-Cliffs  interests.  Employs  238  miners,  of  whom  174  are  on  con- 
tract, also  75  trammers,  50  underground  laborers,  45  timbermen,  2  pump- 
men and  14  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  laborers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled. Number  of  fatal  accidents  during  past  year  wbls  3.  Production 
of  ore  in  1902  was  309,701  gross  tons. 

BROTHERTON  MINE.— At  Wakefield,  Gogebic  County.  Employs  95 
miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  34  trammers,  4  underground 
laborers,  3  timbermen,  6  pumpmen  and  4  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  sur- 
face labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Underground  condition  of  mine  is 
good.  Had  no  fatal  accidents,  and  very  few  accidents  of  any  sort,  during 
the  past  year.    Production  in  1902  was  53.971  gross  tons. 

COLBY  GROUP.— Includes  the  Colby  mine  at  Bessemer,  Gogebic 
County,  also  the  Ironton,  Meteor  (formerly  Comet)  and  Winona  mines. 
Employs  105  miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  40  trammers,  6  under- 
ground laborers,  5  timbermen,  8  pumpmen  and  7  mine  bosses,,  with  sun- 
dry surface  labor,  rftilled  and  unskilled.  Cost  of  board  per  month  aver- 
ages |16.  Other  expenses,  |1.50.  Underground  conditions  are  good. 
BMture  prospects  are  dependent  upon  development,  as  the  Colby  is  an  old 
mine,  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  worked  out,  and  the  others  are 
practically  explorations.  Number  of  fatal  accidents  during  past  year  wa& 
2.   Production  in  1902  was  60,198  gross  tons  of  iron  ore, 

OLIVER  IRON  MINING  CO.— Main  office  is  at  Duluth,  Minn.  Gen- 
eral office  for  Gogebic  range  is  at  Ironwood.  The  Gogebic  range  proper- 
ties of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  include  the  Amora,  Norrie,  East  Norrie, 
North  Norrie  and  Pabst  mines,  at  Ironwood,  and  the  Tilden,  at  Bessemer. 
The  Gogebic  range  mines  of  this  company  employ  868  miners,  of  whom 
499  are  on  contract,  also  351  trammers,  140  underground  laborers,  23^ 
timbermen,  24  pumpmen.  45  mine  bosses,  26  engineers,  22  brakemen,  34 
firemen,  11  blacksmiths,  11  blacksmith  helpers,  28  carpenters,  21  machin- 
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ists,  23  timber-framers,  220  surface  helpers,  8  motormen,  6  time-keepers^ 
13  clerks  and  book-keepers,  3  surface  bosses  and  12  engineers  and  chem- 
ists. Cost  of  board  per  month  averages  |18.  Underground  conditions  of 
all  properties  are  good,  many  of  the  mines  being  operated  on  the  caving^ 
plan.  Future  prospects  are  also  good,  despite  the  probably  merely  tem- 
porary slackening  of  activity  noted  in  the  iron  trade  during  the  latter 
months  of  1903.  Number  of  fatal  accidents  during  past  year  was  6- 
Produetion  in  1902  was  1,856,715  gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

JACK  POT  MINE.— Idle,  at  the  close  of  1903.  During  the  season  em- 
ployed 25  miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  3  trammers,  3  under- 
ground laborers  and  2  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor.  Under- 
ground conditions  of  mine  are  good.  Future  prospects  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  owing  to  lack  of  developed  ore.  Had  no  fatal  accidents  during^ 
1903,  and  produced  17,230  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1902. 

MIKADO  MINE. — Employs  61  miners,  of  whom  48  are  on  contract, 
also  32  trammers,  8  underground  laborers,  10  timbermen,  2  pumpmen^ 
and  3  mine  bosses,  with  sundry  surface  labor.  Cost  of  board  aireragea 
|16  to  |18  per  month.  Underground  conditions  and  future  prospects  are 
good.  Had  2  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  produced  112,014 
gross  tons  of  ore  in  1902. 

PIKE  MINE. — Employs  12  miners,  2  engineers  and  6  other  workmeir 
on  surface.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Had  no  fatal  accidents 
during  the  past  year. 

SUNDAY  LAKE  MINE.— At  Wakefield,  Gogebic  County.  Employee 
63  miners,  all  on  company  account,  also  25  trammers,  4  underground* 
laborers,  4  timbermen,  4  pumpmen,  4  mine  bosses,  4  engineers,  4  firemen^ 
and  sundry  other  surface  labor.  Underground  conditions  are  good.  Had 
2  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year.  Production  in  1902  was  142,377 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 

WISCONSIN  MINE. — Employs  18  miners,  all  on  company  account^ 
also  6  trammers,  2  pumpmen  and  a  mine  boss,  with  10  surface  workmen,, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  Average  cost  of  board  is  |18  per  month.  Doctor'^ 
fees,  |1  monthly.  Underground  conditions  and  prospects  are  good.  Had 
no  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  year.  Production  in  1902  was  21,87$ 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  MICHIQAN  IRON  MINES. 

Totals  and  averages  by  counties  and  State. 


How  employed. 


Number  of  miners  employed 

*•       *'      onoontract 

"       **      on  company  account .. . . 

"    trammers  employed 

"    laborers  underground 


"  timbermen  employed. . 

"  mine  bosses  employed . 

**  engineers  employed ... 

"   firemen  employed 

* '  brakemen  employed . . . 


pumpmen  employed 

blacksmiths  employed 

blacksmith's  helpers  employed 

carpenters  employed 

machinists  employed 


surface  helpers  employed . 
timber  framers  employed. 

timekeepers  employed. 

surface  bosses 

clerks  and  bookkeepers. . . , 


other  skilled  laborers. . . . 

motormen  employed 

engineers  and  chemists . 
other  common  laborers . 


WAGBS  AND  BOARD. 

Highest  average  wages  paid  per  day. 
Lowest  average  wages  paid  per  day. 

Average  wages  paid  per  day 

Average  monthly  cost  of  board 


Baraga 
county. 


164 
24 

140 
74 
SI 

7 
4 
2 
4 
2 

2 
4 
4 

5 
2 


12  75 
1  66 
204 

16  50 


Mar- 
quette 
county. 


2,668 

1,842 

811 

586 

414 

Itt 
115 

80 
108 

76 


78 
70 
79 
71 

274 
56 
19 
14 
72 

127 
28 
41 

452 


$3  22 

1  ?o 

2  16 
18  50 


Iron 
county. 


606 
78 
402 
347 
148 

43 
46 

18 
48 
85 

39 
28 
24 
28 


141 
8 
17 
7 


29 
2 
6 

114 


$8  31 

1  68 

2  15 

18  00 


Gogebic 
county. 


1,486 
721 
753 
566 

215 

906 
80 
60 
60 


48 
25 
21 
47 
80 

807 
84 
12 
10 
19 

28 
10 
22 
83 


$3  94 
1  46 
207 

17  00 


Dickin- 
son 
county. 


1,660 

1,069 

534 

569 

S60 

115 
68 
62 
86 
22 

87 
48 
45 
51 
48 

181 
80 
11 
7 
28 

47 

4 

16 

294 


$4  26 

1  40 

2  12 
18  00 


Total 
for 

State. 


6.660 
8,754 
2,689 
2,182 
1,063 

508 
318 
221 
300 
169 

864 
188 
164 
205 
188 

927 
180 
59 
89 
129 


89 
86 


$8  50 
1  53 
8  11 

17  60 
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Marquette  Cminty, 


129 


Year  ending  Sept.  1. 

Number 

of  men 

employed. 

Number 
of  fatal 
accidents. 

Number  of 
fatal  acci- 
dents per 
1,000  men 
employed. 

1896 

1806 

2.310 
4,650 
8.627 

11 
25 
24 

4.76 
5  37 

1900 

, ,.  .  / 

8*62 

Dickinson  County. 


Year  ending  Sept.  80. 

Number 

of  men 

employed. 

Number 
of  fatal 
accidents. 

Number  of 
fatal  acci- 
dents per 
1,000  men 
employed. 

1798 

3,000 
1,867 
1,984 
2,515 
2,161 

2,470 
2,878 
3,212 
8.467 
3.943 

16 
6 
6 
14 
10 

11 
9 
19 
27 
10 

5.88 

1801 

8.21 

1895 

3.07 

1806 

5  56 

189? ...             .     ..  . 

4  62 

1896 

4  46 

1809 

3.13 

1900 

5.91 

1901 

7  78 

1902 

2  58 

Gogebic  County. 


Year  ending  Sept.  1. 

Number 

of  men 

employed. 

Number 
of  fatal 
accidents. 

Number  of 
fatal  acci- 
dents per 
1.000  men 
employed. 

18>1 

3.851 
4, CM 
3,562 
2,717 

3.177 
3,654 
3,.37l 

4,088 

13 
27 
30 
16 

9 
14 
18 
29 

8  00 

]8oe 

5  80 

1808 

8  42 

1806 

5.88 

1899 

8.81 

1900 

8.88 

1901 

5.34 

1909 

7.09 

17a 
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PENAL    AND     REFORMATORY     INSTITUTIONS. 

REPORTS    FROM    WARDENS    AND    SUPERINTENDENTS   WITH    A    PERSONAL    LETTER 

PROM  BACH. 

^  Complying  with  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  the  wardens 
and  superintendents  of  the  several  prisons  and  reformatories  in  the  State 
have  made  reports  of  the  institutions,  under  their  charge,  accompanying 
the  same  with  personal  communications,  which  are  given  to  the  public 
and  which  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

These  reports  give  in  concise  form  the  number  of  oflScials  and  their 
salaries,  the  number  of  inmates,  the  increase  and  decrease,  the  number 
working  on  contract  labor,  with  the  rate  paid  by  each  contractor,  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  inmates.  From  these  reports  something 
of  an  idea  is  obtained  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  institutions.  Con- 
nected with  all  of  these  institutions,  except  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion, are  farms  or  gardens.  The  amount  of  produce  raised  is  reported  by 
each.  It  may  be  said  Michigan's  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  are 
in  good  condition,  well  managed,  and  compare  very  favorably  with  similar 
places  in  other  states. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Schools  for  Girls 
and  Boys  are  most  interesting.  In  a  few  words  they  show  what  the  in- 
mates are  doing  toward  their  own  support,  and  something  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  sent  out  from  the  schools. 

These  schools,  under  the  very  able  management  of  Mr.  J.  E.  St.  John 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sickels.  are  excelled  by  no  similar  institutions  in  this 
country.  At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  they  have  fur- 
nished for  this  report  letters  covering  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  institutions  under  their  control,  which  are  filled  with  useful 
data  and  convey  information  in  which  the  public  is  intensely  interested. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  are  worth  saving,  and  the  State  is  receiv- 
ing good  returns  for  every  dollar  invested  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
reformatories. 

Following  these  individual  reports,  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  all  the  prisons,  reformatories,  and  of  the  industrial  schools 
in  the  State.  From  this  can  be  gleaned  accurate  data  of  the  work  for  the 
past  year.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  of  these  prisons  and 
reformatory  institutions  aggregates  a  large  sum,  but  the  average  daily 
per  capita  for  maintenance  is  very  small. 
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PERSONAL    REPORT    OF    WARDEN     VINCENT. 

Warden^s  Office  Michigan  State  Prison, 

Jackson,  Michigan,  December  8,  1903, 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Lahor,  Lansing,  Mich,: 
Dear  Sir — I  herewith  hand  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Michigan 
State  Prison  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1903.    At  the  present  time 
there  are  employed  in  caring  for  the  prison  54  oflBcers  with  salaries  as 
follows : — 

PRISON    officials,    SALARIES    AND    OTHER    STATISTICS. 

Salary 
Per  annum. 

1  Warden  12.000  00 

1  Deputy  warden 1,500  00 

1  Assistant  deputy  warden 900  00 

1  Warden's  secretary 1,000  0^ 

1  Clerk   1,350  00 

1  Assistant  clerk 950  00" 

1  Chaplain  1,000  00- 

1  Physician 1,000  00 

1  Day  engineer 1,200  00 

1  Night  engineer 800  00 

1  Superintendent  of  schools 900  00 

1  Steward  900  00 

1  Hall  master 900  00 

1  Captain  of  night  guards 900  00 

1  Superintendent  of  box  shop 900  00 

1  Superintendent  of  clothing » 900  00 

1  Superintendent  of  farm 800  00 

1  Superintendent  of  mails 800  00 

21  Keepers,  each 800  00 

13  Guards,  each. 700  00 

2  Substitute  guards,  each 600  00 

1  Matron   270  00 

Aggregate  salaries  of  all  officials,  $46,070.00. 

By  way  of  explanation  I  might  say  that  the  Prison  Physician  is  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  Prison.  The  superintendent  of  schools'is  also  an 
assistant  hall  master. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  in  the  Prison  Dec.  1,  1903,  was  718,  an 
increase  of  13  during  the  year.  During  the  five  years  past  the  prison  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  105. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  inmates  are  at  work  either  on 
contract  or  state  account  as  follows: — 

ON  CONTBACT. 

No.  men.  Per  day. 

Withlngton  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co 84  $0  60 

Wlthlngton  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co 74  50 

Withlngton  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co 1  25 

Bromwell  Brush  &  Wire  Goods  Co 76  55 

Bromwell  Brush  &  Wire  Goods  Co 25  32 

lUlnois  Broom  Co 28  50 

Illinois  Broom  Co 36  30 

Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co 30  60 

Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co 1  30 

Clarke  W.  Hills  25  60 

Clarke  W.  Hills  2  30 


Total  382  Avej 
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ON  STATE  ACCOUNT. 

State  box  department 31  mea 

Value  of  goods  manufactured  on  State  account  for  year  $20,197  23 

WOBKINO  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  PRISON. 

Steward's  department 45  men 

Clothing  department 42  men 

Engineer's  department 20  men 

Farm,  garden  and  lawns'  department  (this  includes  teamsters) 20  men 

Carpenter  department 5  men 

Hall  master's  department 49  men 

Yard  master's  department 112  men 

Number  sick 12  men 

Average  cost  per    month  for    food  and  clothing,  each  $3  30 

The  yard  master's  department  takes  in  all  men  employed  at  miHeella- 
neous  work  and  the  old  and  infirm  not  able  to  work.  By  miscellaneous 
work  we  mean  all  work  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  yard,  such  as  shovel- 
ing coal,  loading  and  unloading  cars^  piling  lumber,  cleaning  yard,  lump- 
ing for  the  various  shop  keepers,  painting,  etc.  The  men  in  the  hall  mas- 
ter's department  are  employed  in  caring  for  the  cell  houses  and  inside 
offices. 

The  prison  farm  comprises  about  34  acres,  a  portion  being  swamp  land, 
some  of  it  being  an  old  stone  quarry.  What  upland  we  have  is  fairly 
productive;  from  this  we  raise  all  we  need  of  the  following  vegetables: 
cabbages,  turnips,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  string  beans,  beets,  tomatoes, 
squash,  parsnips,  onions,  carrots,  peas,  green  corn,  asparagus,  radishes, 
pie  plant  and  vegetable  oysters.  Of  potatoes  we  usually  raise  from  300 
to  500  bushels.  Each  year  we  have  a  small  surplus  of  some  of  the  fore- 
going products  and  when  this  occurs  this  surplus  is  dis])osed  of  at  the 
market  price. 

Supplies  other  than  those  produced  by  the  prison,  such  as  flour,  meat, 
milk,  cloth  and  fuel,  are  purchased  on  contract,  bids  for  which  are  adver- 
tised 30  days  prior  to  the  letting  of  the  contracts,  the  lowest  bidder  being 
awarded  the  contract,  all  things  being  equal.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
advance  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  of  inmates  during  the  past 
two  years,  owing  to  the  advanced  cost  of  supplies,  the  present  per  capita 
cost  for  food  being  |0.1074.  The  Prison  has  its  own  lighting,  heating  and 
water  plant,  with  city  connections  which  can  be  used  in  case  of  accident. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  repairs,  and  to  this  end  the  last  leg- 
islature appropriated  |2,000  to  purchase  a  pump.  This  has  been  done 
and  the  plant  placed  in  first  class  shape.  During  the  coming  year  much 
labor  will  be  required  in  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  cell  blocks  and 
building  the  new  steel  blocks. 

Considerable  prison  labor  has  been  employed  during  the  past  year  in 
repairing  the  old  cell  blocks,  which  from  age  were  getting  in  very  bad 
condition.  The  old  floors  were  of  wood  which  had  begun  to  decay  badly. 
These  have  been  removed  and  replaced  with  cement,  the  cell  house  walls 
were  found  to  be  also  in  bad  condition,  especially  around  the  windows, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  portions  of  it,  after  which  a  coat 
of  plaster  was  put  over  the  entire  inner  surface.  It  has  also  been  neces- 
sary to  use  quite  a  force  of  inmates  during  the  year  in  finishing  the  new- 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  all  the  painting,  steam  fitting,  plumbing  and 
electric  wiring  for  the  entire  job  has  been  done  by  inmates,  as  has  also  all 
of  the  brick,  stone  and  carpenter  work  on  the  new  cold  storage  building. 
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FRBB  LABOR  IN  THB  PRISON. 

C3ontractors  have  their  superintendents,  foremen,  engineers,  machine 
men  and  teamsters,  in  all  about  75  men  in  these  capacities  are  employed 
in  and  about  the  Prison. 

HOURS  OP  DUTY. 

The  warden  and  deputy  warden  live  upon  the  prison  grounds  and  are 
in  constant  attendance  at  the  Prison.  The  average  hours'  duty  for  all 
ether  officers  except  the  chaplain  is  twelve  hours  per  day,  including  Sun- 
days. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  VINCENT, 

Warden. 

MICHIGAN  REFORMATORY— IONIA. 

PRISON    officials'    HALARIKS   AND   OTHKR    SrATISTICS. 

Salary. 

1  Warden  $2,000  00 

1  Deputy  warden 1,600  00 

1  Prison  clerk 1,000  00 

1  Assistant  clerk 480  00 

1  Chaplain  1.000  00 

1  Prison  physician 1,000  00 

1  Engineer   1,200  00 

1  Superintendent  of  schools 720  00 

1  Steward  800  00 

1  Hall   master 800  00 

1  Night  captain 700  00 

19  Keepers,  at  |700  each 13,300  00 

9  Guards,  at  $700  each 6,300  00 

1  Matron  360  00 

Aggregate  number  of  paid  officials,  40;  aggregate  salaries,  |31,160.00.* 

INMATES. 

Whole  number  of  Inmates  December  1,  1903 397 

Increase  of  inmates  during  the  year 85 

Decrease  of  inmates  since  Dec.  1,  1898 50 

Number  in  steward's  department 20 

Number  making  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  for  prison 22 

Number  in  engineer's  department • 16 

Number  in  farm  departments,  farm,  garden,  lawns  and  bams 17 

Number  in  carpenter's  department 4 

Number  in  house  department 4 

Number  employed  at  miscellaneous  work 27 

Number  sick  and  in  hospital 7 

Whole  number  of  convicts  employed  about  prison  work,  117. 

The  other  280  inmates  work  on  contract.  The  Ypsilanti  Reed  BHirniture 
Ck).  employing  all  of  them  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  furniture  at  50 
cents  each  per  day  and  working  nine  hours  per  day. 

The  prison  farm  contains  190  4-5  acres  and  is  operated  strictly  by 
prison  labor.  The  products  raised  are  mostly  consumed  in  the  prison 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  them,  consisting  of  garden  veg- 
etables, hay  and  live  hogs,  which  are  sold.  The  aggregate  value  of  all 
farm  products  sold  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  being  |2,938.29. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  the  supplies  purchased  for  the  prison  are  of  Michigan 
production.  The  average  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  inmates  for  the 
year  was  |4.50  each  per  month.    Warden  Fuller  writes  as  folh^ws: 
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PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM  WARDEN  FULLER. 

Oppicb  of  Michigan  Reformatory, 

Ionia,  Mich.,  Dec,  1,  190S, 
Hon.  Scott  Gbiswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sib — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  labor  and  business  conditions  of  the  Michigan  Reformatory  since 
my  last  letter  to  your  bureau. 

On  July  20th  last  the  Board  of  Control  of  this  reformatory  cancelled 
the  contract  with  the  Wallerstein  Shirt  Co.  for  the  reason  that  the  com- 
pany had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  was  unable  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  or  to  provide  steady  employment 
for  the  prisoners. 

A  contract  was  at  once  let  to  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co.  for  the 
labor  of  all  the  available  prisoners,  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  goods, 
mostly  reed  chairs,  and  the  first  of  August  work  on  the  new  industry  was 
actively  begun.  The  contract  price  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  fifty 
cents  per  day,  as  against  thirty-five  cents  per  day  and  numerous  conces- 
sions under  the  first  contract,  which  reduced  the  actual  earnings  to  about 
thirty  cents  per  day.  The  new  industry  is  now  yielding  the  State  about 
|3,000  per  month,  a  gain  of  fl.OOO  per  month  to  the  State  over  the  shirt 
contract. 

I  consider  the  reed  furniture  business  an  ideal  prison  industry  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  hand  industry.  Out  of  280  prisoners  on 
this  contract,  only  18  are  engaged  in  running  machines  in  making  chair 
frames. 

Second.  The  percentage  of  material  to  the  value  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  much  smaller  than  in  our  former  industries.  In  the  manufacture 
of  wood  furniture  and  shirts  the  value  of  the  finished  product  was  more 
than  75. per  cent  material  and  less  than  25  per  cent  labor.  In  the  reed 
furniture  industry  this  is  reversed,  and  the  value  of  the  finished  product 
consists  of  only  25  per  cent  material  and  is  about  75  per  cent  labor.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  selling  its  prison  labor  the  State  puts  upon  the 
market  a  minimum  quantity  of  goods  to  compete  with  free  labor.  In 
other  words,  it  sells  labor  instead  of  machine  made  goods. 

Third.  It  is  clean  and  healthful  exercise  and  is  within  the  capacity  of 
the  untrained  and  defective  men  who  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
prison  population. 

Fourth.  The  men  acquire  a  useful  and  self  sustaining  industry  and  if 
they  honestly  desire  to  reform  upon  leaving  prison  they  can  secure  work 
at  once  at  good  wages.  A  Chicago  firm  has  recently  advertised  in  our 
local  papers  offering  work  to  all  the  reed  workers  who  leave  the  Reforma- 
tory. 

Fifth.  It  gives  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money  to  aid 
their  families  or  to  help  themselves  in  getting  a  start  upon  leaving  prison. 
Although  the  industry  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  some  of 
the  more  energetic  prisoners  are  earning  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per 
day  overtime  for  themselves,  besides  the  fifty  cents  per  day  paid  the  State 
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for  their  services.  This  is  a  great  aid  to  prison  discipline  and  to  refor- 
mation, as  it  tends  to  form  a  habit  of  thrift  which  the  average  prisoner 
seldom  brings  to  prison  with  him. 

Sixth.  The  reed  industry  competes  but  little  with  free  labor  in  Michi- 
gan. I  am  informed  by  the  gentlemen  who  first  introduced  the  reed  in- 
dustry into  the  United  States,  and  who  have  reliable  information  upon 
the  industry,  that  the  number  of  free  reed  workers  in  the  State  will  not 
exceed  two  hundred. 

Contract  labor  in  prisons  is  frequently  criticised  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  likely  to  work  a  hardship  upon  the  prisoners,  and  that  the  State, 
instead  of  the  contractor,  is  entitled  to  the  full  proceeds  of  the  prisoner's 
labor.  The  fact  is  that  prisoners  are  not  overworked  under  the  contract 
syetem.  The  hours  are  shorter  than  in  free  shops  and  the  average  amount 
of  work  turned  out  is  much  less.  The  tasks  are  so  low  that  every  ambi- 
tious, energetic  convict  can  earn  some  money  for  himself  by  overtime. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  a  much  better  day's  work  is  secured  under 
the  contract  system  than  under  the  State  account  system,  and  the  work 
is  generally  better  in  quality.  This  is  good  for  the  prisoner.  He  is  gen- 
erally here  because  he  has  never  been  compelled  to  work  or  has  never  been 
taught  to  do  anything  well.  The  State  account  shop  has  an  idle  and  shift- 
less air  compared  with  the  contract  shop.  This  is  because  it  is  easier  for 
officers  employed  by  the  State  to  let  prisoners  loaf  than  to  invite  friction 
and  trouble  by  requiring  a  good  day's  work.  The  State  account  shop 
does  not  secure  a  good  honest  day's  work  for  this  reason,  and  this  is  bad 
for  the  prisoner,  although  much  to  his  liking,  and  is  bad  for  the  State, 
which  foots  the  bills.  The  State  account  prisons  of  the  whole  country 
cost  the  taxpayers,  on  the  average,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  con- 
tract prisons.  For  these  reasons,  after  nearly  ten  years  of  careful  obser- 
vation, I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prison  contract  system  is 
better  for  the  prisoner,  and  better  for  the  taxpayer.  The  prison  contract 
system  is  unpopular  among  the  "Weary  Willies"  in  prison,  who  hate 
work.  It  is  unpopular  among  the  lingual  laborers  who  farm  the  farmers 
and  work  the  workers  for  votes.  It  is  unpopular  among  the  soft  hearted 
philanthropists  who  think  the  prisoners  a  greatly  abused  and  overworked 
class,  and  who  believe  that  the  prisons  should  be  turned  into  trade  schools 
and  colleges,  regardless  of  expense. 

This  Reformatory  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  Michigan  only  half  as 
much  under  the  present  contract  as  it  did  during  the  State  account  era 
from  1890  to  1894,  and  the  prisoners  are  being  better  fed.  better  clothed 
and  better  educated. 

The  night  school  is  now  attended  by  120  prisoners,  and  it  is  our  aim  to 
give  all  illiterates  a  good  common  school  education.  The  farm  and  gar- 
den of  190  acres  is  worked  entirely  by  the  prisoners,  who  raise  all  vege- 
tables consumed  besides  some  surplus  which  is  sold  for  cash.  The  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  worn  in  prison  are  made  by  prison  labor. 

The  money  spent  in  maintaining  the  prison  is  mostly  returned  to  Mich- 
igan taxpayers,  it  being  our  aim  to  use  Michigan  products  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Among  other  items,  we  consume  annually  |10,000  worth  of  Michi- 
gan coal  and  |5,000  worth  of  Michigan  beef.  I  think  that  over  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures  are  for  Michigan  products  and  Michigan 
men's  salaries. 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  single  penal  institutions 
in  the  east  which  are  costing  the  taxpayers  twice  as  much  annually  as  all 
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the  prisons  of  Michigan  combined,  and  my  observation  is  that  they  are 
not  meeting  with  any  greater  success  in  reforming  prisoners.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  that  the  prisons  of  Michigan,  as  well  as  the  other  State 
institutions,  will  compare  favorably  in  results  obtained  with  the  best  in 
the  Union, 

Very  tnily  yours, 

OTIS  PULLER, 

Warden. 


STATE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AND  BRANCH  PRISON— MARQUETTE. 

PRISON   OFBIOIALS,    8ALAHDE8    AKD   OTHER   8TATI8TI0S. 

Salary. 

1  Warden   $2,000  00 

1  Deputy  warden 1,500  00 

1  Prison  clerk   1.000  00 

1  Chaplain  850  00 

1  Prison  physician  600  00 

1  Engineer    1,000  00 

1  Superintendent  of  schools 800  00 

1  Steward  800  00 

1  Hall  master  900  00 

7  Keepers  at  |800  each 5,600  00 

8  Guards  at  |700  each 6,600  00 

1  Matron    240  00 

1  Priest   350  00 

1  Teamster    800  00 

Aggregate  number  of  paid  officials.  27;  aggregate  salaries,  $21,040.00. 

117  MATES. 

Number  of  inmates  December  1.  1903 244 

Decrease  of  inmates  from  January  1,  1903 14 

Increase  of  inmates  since  December  1,  1898 46 

Number  in  steward's  department 12 

Number  making  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  for  prison 18 

Number  in  engineer's  department 8 

Number  in  farm  department,  farm,  garden,  lawns  and  barns 12 

Number  in  carpenter's  department 2 

Number  in  house  department 3 

Number  at  miscellaneous  work 21 

Number  sick  and  in  hospital , 5 

Whole  number  of  convicts  employed  about  prison  work,  76. 

There  are  168  inmates  working  on  contracts;  of  these  Swisher  Bros., 
cigar  manufacturers,  employ  110  making  cigars  and  stogies,  paying  them 
per  1,000  for  their  work  at  the  rate  of  |1.20  per  thousand  on  long  AUevs 
and  |1.50  per  thousand  on  short  fillers.  They  manufacture  approximately 
36,000  per  day  at  a  cost  of  f48.60  or  about  44  cents  for  each  convict  em- 
ployed. Shauer  Bros,  employ  58  in  the  manufacture  of  overalls  and 
jackets  at  35  cents  per  day.    They  work  eight  and  one-half  hours  per  day. 

The  prison  farm  contains  152  acres  and  is  operated  entirely  by  prison 
labor.  The  products  are  all  consumed  in  the  prison,  not  any  of  them 
being  sold.  The  average  monthly  Qost  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  con- 
victs for  the  past  year  was  f4.35  each.  A  letter  from  Warden  Russell  is 
replete  with  information  and  follows: 
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PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM  WARDEN  RUSSELL. 

Statb  House  op  Corbbction  and  Branch  Prison, 

Marquette,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dbar  Sir — In  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  a  sameness  of  state- 
ment in  reports  from  institutions  such  as  this,  and  that  from  this  prison 
furnished  you  last  year  would  almost  serve,  with  the  necessary  change  of 
dates,  for  1903.  We  are  operating  under  nearly  the  same  conditions, 
working  the  men  on  the  same  .contracts,  and  obtaining  substantially  the 
name  results  that  we  did  in  1902.  If  there  is  any  appreciable  difference 
it  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  improved  physical  condition  of  the  men, 
the  diminished  number  of  reports  against  them  for  violations  of  the  prison 
rules,  or  misconduct  of  any  kind,  and  the  bettered  discipline  prevailing  in 
the  prison  generally. 

At  this  date,  the  number  of  men  confined  in  the  prison  is  243,  a  decrease 
of  15  from  what  was  the  prison  population  at  the  corresponding  date  a 
year  ago.  Of  this  number,  170  are  employed  on  contract  work,  about  the 
same  number  we  had  similarly  employed  in  1902.  We  have  two  factories 
running  under  contracts  for  the  prison  labor,  one  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  the  other  for  making  overalls.  There  are  about  110  men 
worked  in  the  cigar  factory  and  60  in  the  other.  The  balance  of  the  men 
are  worked  on  State  account,  making  clothing,  etc.,  for  the  inmates ;  on 
the  farm;  doing  repair  work  on  the  buildings  (which  were  in  a  badly 
dilapidated  state  when  I  took  charge  of  the  institution  as  warden  a  little 
over  a  year  ago),  and  in  various  other  capjacities  assisting  in  the  labor 
incidental  to  the  routine  of  such  an  institution. 

In  the  cigar  factory  we  are  now  turning  out  on  an  average  36,000  cigars 
daily,  as  against  24,000  when  I  submitted  my  report  for  1902.  This  is  an 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  daily  product,  compared  with  that  of  last  year 
at  this  date,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  it  comes  almost  wholly  from 
the  better  discipline  toforced  in  the  factory,  and  the  responsiveness  of  the 
men  to  efforts  which  have  been  successfully  made  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work,  though  to  some  extent  to  better  stock  fur- 
nished by  the  contractor.  This  factory  is  now  running  very  smoothly  and 
a  report  against  any  of  the  men  employed  in  it  is  rarely  brought  in.  In 
the  overall  factory  there  is  an  equally  gratifying  change  for  the  better  in 
the  conduct  of  the  men,  as  well  as  gain  in  output.  There  has  not  been 
a  report  against  any  of  the  men  worked  in  this  factory  for  the  past  two 
months,  and  but  a  couple  against  any  of  those  worked  in  the  cigar  factory. 
I  consider  this  quite  remarkable,  recalling  the  numerous  reports  for 
breaking  rules,  quarrels  between  the  men,  insolence  to  keepers,  and  simi- 
lar offenses,  that  were  constantly  coming  to  me  for  a  considerable  interval 
during  the  closing  months  of  1902  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  current  year. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  these  two  factories  have  been  quite  thor- 
oughly remodeled  and  repaired  during  the  past  summer,  and  are  now  well 
adapted  to  the  work  carried  on,  besides  being  healthier  and  more  cheerful 
for  the  men.  I  attribute  the.  enhanced  contentment  and  better  health  of 
the  men,  also  the  increased  product  from  their  labor,  to  the  bettered 
18a 
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conditions  under  which  they  are  now  working,  fully  as  much  as  to  the 
stricter  discipline  prevailing  in  the  prison  generally.  Indeed,  this  latter 
is  in  no  small  measure  due-to  the  good  will  of  the  men  themselves,  spring- 
ing from  their  desire  to  show  appreciation  of  kindly  treatment,  as  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  force  of  guards  and  keepers,  and  there  has 
been  less  resort  to  severe  punishments  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  prison. 

In  the  cigar  factory  the  men  are  worked  by  the  piece — that  is,  at  a  stip- 
ulated price  per  thousand  for  the  cigars  produced — while  in  the  overall 
factory  the  labor  is  paid  for  by  the  day.  It  follows  that  the  State  gets 
the  benefit  for  the  increased  output  in  the  former  case,  while  in  the  latter 
the  contractor  is  the  beneficiary.  I  do  not  favor  having  differing  methods 
of  obtaining  revenue  from  labor  disposed  of  by  contract  in  vogue  in  the 
prison,  but  these  contracts  were  in  operation  here  before  I  became  war- 
den, and  it  is  only  left  me  to  do  the  best  I  can  under  the  terms  they  impose 
on  the  prison  management. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  eight  men  (trusties)  employed  on  the 
farm,  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  who  has  supervision  of  the  farming  opera- 
tions, during  the  year.  We  have  about  sixty  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
considerable  grazing  ground  in  addition,  this  latter  enabling  us  to  keep 
a  herd  of  some  sixteen  cows.  The  milk  product  nearly  suffices  for  the 
needs  of  the  prison,  and  its  value  is  about  |1,100  yearly.  The  farm  has 
this  year  produced  all  the  potatoes  used  in  the  institution,  most  of  the 
hay  and  a  considerable  share  of  garden  vegetables  and  quite  an  amount  of 
pork.  The  value  of  the  crops  raised  on  the  farm  for  the  year  aggregated 
15,569,  and  there  was  |112  in  revenue  derived  from  other  sources,  inci- 
dental to  its  operation. 

There  is  at  this  writing  but  one  man  in  the  hospital.  The  health  record 
for  the  year  has  been  surprisingly  good.  There  has  been  no  epidemio 
disorders  in  the  prison  since  the  last  preceding  report,  nor  has  there  been 
a  single  death. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  prison  is  in  every  respect  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  task  of  managing  it  rests  lightly  on  the  official  force,  while  the 
behavior  of  the  men  indicates  that  the  effort  being  put  forth  to  effect  their 
reformation  is  bearing  good  fruit. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

JAS.  RUSSELL, 

Warden. 

STATE  ASYLUM— IONIA. 

ASYLUM   OFFICIALS,   SALARIES    AM)  OTHER   STATISTICS. 

Salary. 

1  Superintendent   $3,100  00 

1  Assistant  physician 1,200  00 

1  Clerk 1.000  00 

1  Stenographer    360  00 

1  Engineer    900  00 

24  Attendants,  average  $327.31  per  year  each 7,855  44      *" 

1  Assistant  clerk 288  00 

1  Cook    600  00 

1  Assistant  cook    300  00 

1  Dairyman   360  00 

1  Farmer    540  00 

1  Assistant  farmer   288  00 

1  Fireman    480  00 

2  Assistant  firemen  at  $360  per  year  each 720  00 

3  laundresses,  1  at  $540,  1  at  $204,  1  at  $174 '^18  00 
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1  Interne $500  00 

2  Night  watchmen,  1  at  |540,  1  at  |420 960  00 

2  Supervisors,  1  at  |660,  1  at  $360 1,020  00 

Total  number  of  officials  and  paid  employes,  46;  aggregate  salaries,  $21,389.44. 

There  were  284  inmates  in  this  institution  on  Dec.  1, 1903,  of  whom  248 
•were  males  and  36  females.  This  is  an  increase  of  44  since  Dec.  1 ,  1898. 
Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  inmates  perform  manual  labor,  working  on 
the  farm  and  assisting  in  general  work  in  and  about  the  asylum. 

In  addition  to  the  State  appropriation  the  asylum  has  other  sources  of 
income  amounting  to  about  |4,000  annually.  The  State  appropriations 
being  only  for  buildings  and  special  purposes,  the  current  expenses  being 
paid  by  the  State  and  counties  at  the  rate  of  47  cents  per  day  per  capita 
for  the  maintenance  of  patients  and  the  monthly  cost  for  feeding  and 
clothing  the  inmates  is  |4.65  each.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  supplies 
used  in  the  institution  are  purchased  in  Michigan.  Medical  Superin- 
tendent Long  declined  to  write  a  description  of  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion under  his  charge,  but  writes  as  follows: 


PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  PROM  SUPERINTENDENT  LONG. 

Office  of  State  Asylum. 
Ionia,  Michigan,  Dec.  /7,  190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — I  enclose  list  of  questions  submitted  by  you  with  answers 
filled  in. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  add  that  would  interest  those  receiving  your  re- 
port; Our  scale  of  wages  has  been  advanced  some,  compared  with  one 
year  ago,  and  as  supplies  cost  more  the  rate  charged  for  maintenance  was 
fixed  at  47  cents  per  day  from  June  30th,  1903.  The  year  previous  the 
pate  was  44  cents  per  day. 

Very  respectfullv  yours, 

"^  O.  R.  LONG, 
Medical  Superintendent. 


DETROIT  HOUSE   OP  CORRECTION— DETROIT. 

PRISON    OFFICIALS,    SALARIK8   AND   OTHER.  STATISTICS. 

Salary. 

1  Superintendent |4,000  00 

1  Deputy  superintendent   1,200  00 

1  Prison  physician   900  00 

2  clerks,  average  salary  of  each  $870 • 1,740  00 

1  Bookkeeper   X,500  00 

1  Stenographer    420  00 

3  Engineers,  average  salary  of  each  $1,043.33 *  . . .  3,129  99 

9  Keepers,  average  salary  of  each  $540 4,860  00 

6  Guards,  average  salary  of  each  $503 3,018  00 

&  Matrons,  average  salary  $360  each 1,800  00 

10  Foremen,  average  salary  $887.40  each 8,874  00 

3  Teamsters,  average  salary  $440  each 1,320  00 

1  Cook    600  00 

1  Gardener    600  00 

Aggregate  number  of  paid  officials,  45;  aggregate  salaries.  $33,961.99. 
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On  Dec.  1, 1903,  there  were  372  males  and  66  females  who  were  inmates 
of  the  institution,  an  increase  of  54  during  the  past  year ;  but  since  Dec. 
1, 1898,  covering  a  period  of  five  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  117. 

The  number  of  inmates  sentenced  from  United  States  courts  were  71 ; 
the  number  transferred  from  State  institutions  during  1903  were  4 ;  the 
female  inmates  who  came  from  State  courts  of  record  were  37 ;  number 
of  inmates  received  from  counties  other  than  Wayne,  under  contract  with 
the  institution,  during  1903,  was  566 ;  number  of  inmates  received  from 
Wayne  county,  other  than  Detroit,  in  1903,  was  238 ;  number  of  inmates 
received  from  Detroit  in  1903  was  1,318. 

The  government  pays  25  cents  per  day  for  keeping  United  States  pris- 
oners ;  the  State  pays  nothing  for  keeping  male  prisoners,  but  |1  p^r  day 
for  females;  the  counties  pay  25  cents  per  day  for  keeping  prisoners  un- 
der contract.  The  average  cost  per  month  for  clothing  and  feeding  all 
prisoners  is  about  |3.90  each. 

The  inmates  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  chairs,  brushes  and  buttons, 
besides  their  prison  duties,  the  average  number  at  the  different  employ- 
ments being:  Chairs,  206;  brushes,  74;  buttons,  65;  prison  duties,  in- 
cluding" sick  and  unassigned,  93. 

The  aggregate  value  of  goods  manufactured  during  the  year  was  floO,- 
000.  The  supplies  so  far  as  practicable,  are  all  purchased  from  M IchigaB 
producers  and  merchants. 

Superintendent  McDonnell ^s  Jetter  follows.  It  is  short  but  to  the 
point: 


PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM   SUPERINTENDENT  McDONBLL. 

Opficb  Detroit  Housb  op  Correct  coy. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Deo.  7,  1003. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich.: 
Dear  Sir — Complying  with  your  request,  I  herewith  enclose  you  in  de- 
tail the  information  requested  for  your  annual  report. 

There  is  nothing  therein  that  calls  for  special  comment  as  differing 
from  conditions  that  existed  during  the  previous  year. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  uniformly  good  and  the  institution 
free  from  diseases  of  an  epidemic  character ;  occupation  has  been  found . 
for  all  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  the  inmates. 

The  increase  in  population  over  last  year  is  not  due  to  any  special 
causes,  but  is  the  natural  fluctuation  in  population  that  is  liable  to  occur. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  operation  of  our  system  by  which  the  inmates 
receive  a  portion  of  the  earnings  resulting  from  their  labor  and  which 
amounted  during  the  past  year  to  an  average  of  about  |500  per  month. 
Trusting  the  information  herewith  will  be  found  satisfactory,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  McDONELL, 

Superintendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS— LANSING. 

SCHOOL  OmOIALS,    SALARIES    A^'D    OTHER   STATISTICS. 

Salary. 

1  Superintendent  |2,000  00 

1  Physician   500  00 

1  Engineer   : 900  00 

1  Clerk   900  00 

1  Stenographer   540  00 

13  Female  teachers  at  |300  each 3,900  00 

4&  Others  having  charge  of  inmates,  $450.48  each 20.271  60  * 

A^regate  number  of  paid  officials,  63;  aggregate  salaries,  $29,011.60. 

Note. — The  religious  services  are  conducted  by  different  ministers  from  the  city, 
who  receive  $4.00  for  each  service. 

INMATES.  .  ''  '' ^ 

Whole  number  of  inmates  December  1,  1903 670 

Decrease  of  inmates  the  past  year 22 

Increase  of  inmates  since  December  1,  1898  (five  years) 65 

Total  numbei:  of  inmates  since  school  was  instituted 8,482 

The  inmates  attend  school  4^^  hours  per  day ;  spend  five  hours  each  day 
in  play  and  at  their  meals,  and  414  hours  per  day  in  work.  The  number 
employed  at  each  kind  of  work  is  about  as  follows : 

Tailor  shop  80 

Printing  office 66 

Painting  20 

Shoe  shop 60 

Sloyd    (kindergarten   carpentry) 50 

Baking 20 

Mending  room  : 60 

Carpenter  shop 40 

Engine  room 15 

Milk  boys 20 

Team  boys 10 

Housework  throughout  the  institution   100. 

All  the  others  are  occupied  about  the  farm,  according  to  the  season. 

The  farm  in  connection  with  this  school  contains  290  acres  and  the 
work  thereon  being  done  almost  entirely  by  the  inmates-  ranging  from  25 
to  200,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  aggregate  value  of  all 
farm  products  in  1903  was  estimated  at  |6,000,  the  greater  portion  being 
consumed  by  the  school.  Nearly  all  the  supplies  used  in  the  institution 
are  purchased  in  Michigan.  The  average  monthly  cost  of  clothing  and 
feeding  the  inmates  was  |3.36  each.  The  following  letter  from  Superin- 
tendent St.  John  contains  many  items  of  interest : 
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PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT  ST.  JOHN. 

Office  of  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

Lansing.  Mich,,  Dec,  1,  1903. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — ^After  looking  over  the  letter  which  I  wrote  you  a  year  ago, 
I  can  think  of  very  little  indeed  that  is  necessary  to  say  at  present  in  re- 
gard to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  There  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  just  about  the  same  number,  which  is  about  seven  hundred, 
although  it  varies  somewhat.  During  the  summer  the  number  decreases, 
and  again  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the  number  increases.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult also  to  release  boys  during  the  winter  than  it  is  in  the  summer,  as  it 
is  much  easier  for  boys  to  find  employment  during  warm  weather  than  in 
the  cold. 

The  last  legislature  gave  us  a  small  appropriation  with  which  to  install 
a  department  of  sloyd.  We  expect  to  have  it  running  some -time  in  the 
near  future,  and  shall  use  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  small  boys  in  that 
department.  A  good  many  object  to  the  title  of  this  department,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  call  it  kindergarten  carpentry. 

We  endeavor  to  make  some  advancement  and  improvement  along  all 
lines  every  year  and  I  believe  the  boys  are  receiving  better  instruction  in 
school  and  in  their  mechanical  departments  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  good.  There  is  no  other  way  to  judge  of 
the  discipline  only  by  visiting  the  institution.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  visitors  all  along  during  the  year  and  I  wish  we  might  have  many  more. 

Our  military  department  is  a  great  success.  The  boys  drill  about  two 
hours  a  week,  an  hour  each  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  I  believe  that 
everything  in  the  way  of  the  military  is  helpful  in  the  way  of  discipline. 
A  boy  is  taught  instantaneous  obedience  without  question.  The  boys  en- 
joy the  military  drill.  We  have  a  fine  battalion  and  when  it  is  headed  by 
our  excellent  band,  the  whole  thing  is  very  inspiring  to  the  boys. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  boys  in  the  navy  with  whom  I  am  in  corre- 
spondence, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  doing  nicely.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  boys  out  on  leave  of  absence  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
a  very  large  majority  of  cases  they  are  making  a  successful 'effort  in  the 
way  of  right  living.  We  have  a  large  number  of  applications  for  boys  on 
farms,  but  we  only  plan  on  placing  those  out  who  have  no  homes  of  their 
own,  as  we  find  in  a  majority  of  cases  that  boys  placed  out  who  have  even 
decent  homes  of  their  own  cannot  succeed,  for  several  reasons.  The  main 
reason  is  on  account  of  their  friends,  who  very  soon  cause  them  to  become 
discontented. 

This  last  year  we  raised  thirty  acres  of  sugar  beets  which  furnished 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  boys  during  the  summer.  We  have 
a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  but  it  contains  so  much  wet  land  that  we 
scarcely  have  enough  acreage  for  farm  purposes.  We  plan  on  raising 
from  oiie  to  three  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  from  two  to  ^ve  hun- 
dred bushels  of  beans.  We  also  raise  all  the  vegetables  that  the  boys  con- 
sume during  the  year. 
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We  find  our  trades  teaching  very  satisfactory  in  the  institution  as  far 
as  we  go  with  it,  and  we  find  that  the  boys  follow  their  trades  after  they 
leave  the  school.  We  have  about  sixty  boys  in  the  tailor  shop,  fifty  in 
the  printing  office,  thirty  in  the  shoe  shop,  twelve  in  the  painting  depart- 
ment, tw^ve  in  the  bake  shop,  and  some  in  the  carpentry  department.  It 
takes  nearly  a  hundred  boys  to  do  the  housework  throughout  the  whole 
institution  and  it  keeps  them  pretty  busy  at  that. 

Our  boys  are  in  school  four  and  a  half  hours  a  day  and  work  four  and 
a  half  hours  in  alternation.  The  class  of  boys  we  get  are  usually  very 
bright  boys  but  not  necessarily  studious  in  their  habits.  They  are  boys 
who  have  absented  themselves  from  school  in  the  past  and  are  therefore 
a  little  deficient  in  education.  They  are  divided  up  in  families  of  fifty  and 
live  in  a  cottage.  Each  cottage  is  cared  for  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
the  gentleman  being  the  cottage  manager  and  having  charge  of  some  other 
department  in  the  institution,  and  his  wife  being  the  teacher  for  the  cot- 
tage. This  we  find  makes  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  things,  as  the 
boys  feel  very  much  at  home,  having  what  we  call  a  father  and  mother  for 
the  fifty  boys. 

We  try  to  give  these  boys  the  training  which  they  have  failed  to  receive 
at  home  and  which  will  help  to  make  them  strong  and  independent,  and 
our  observation  proves  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  boys  are 
benefited  and  become  law-abiding,  self-sustaining  citizens. 

The  management  of  this  institution,  employes  and  all,  are  very  enthu- 
siastic in  the  work  and  have  reason,  in  my  opinion,  to  feel  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  results  obtained. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  remain 

Very  truly, 

J.  E.  ST.  JOHN, 

Superintendent. 


STATE    INDUSTRIAL  HOME    FOR   GIRLS— ADRIAN. 

UOME    OFFICIALS,    SALARIES    AND    OTHER    STATISTICS. 


Salary. 


1  Superintendent   11,400  00 

1  Assistant  superintendent 650  00 

1  Physician,  paid  per  visit,  average 600  00 

1  Engineer    ' 92500 

3  clerks  and  stenographers  at  $415  each 1,245  00 

1  Male  music  teacher 625  00 

8  Female  teachers  at  |360  each 2,880  00 

1  Teacher  of  domestic  science 480  00 

1  Teacher  of  sewing 360  00 

1  Teacher  of  dressmaking  480  00 

20  Others  in  charge  of  inmates  at  |368  each 7,360  00 

11  Other  employes  having  in  charge  halls,  farm  work,  etc 3,595  00 

Aggregate  number  of  paid  officials,  50;  aggregate  salaries,  $20,600.00. 

Note. — A  pastor  is  secured  from  one  of  the  different  city  churches  to  conduct 
religious  exercises,  receiving  $2.50  for  each  service. 

Whole  number  of  inmates  December  1,  1903 , 363 

Decrease  asper  report  of  1902 11 

Increase  since  December  1,  1897  (six  years) 43 

Total  number  since  school  was  instituted  in  1879 1,913 
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The  inmates  are  obliged  to  attend  school  4  hours^  work  5^2  hours  and 
4  hours  are  allowed  them  for  play  each  day.  The  girls  are  engaged  in 
domestic  science  and  all  kinds  of  woman's  work  and  the  number  of  in- 
mates changes  almost  daily,  as  they  come  and  go. 

The  number  of  acres  comprising  farm  is  113  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  products  raised  during  the  year  of  1903  was  |4,000,  the  mrger  por- 
tion of  them  being  consum^  in  tiie  school.  The  supplies  purchased  are 
nearly  all  produced  in  Michigan  and  the  average  monthly  cost  of  clothing 
and  feeding  inmates  is  |4.65  each.  Following  these  statistics  is  a  letter 
of  much  interest  from  Mrs.  Sickels,  the  superintendent.  Its  candid,  care- 
ful perusal  is  recommended. 


PERSONAL    C0MB4UNI0ATI0N    FROM    MRS.    SICKBLS. 

Oppicd  of  thd  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 

Adrian,  Mich.,  December  1, 190S. 
To  the  Commiasioner  of  Labor: 

I  ^herewith  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls  at  Adrian  from  December,  1902,  to  December,  1903. 

There  have  entered  the  Home  during  this  time 93  girls 

We  have  discharged 104  girls 

And  contracted  (indentured)   75  girls 

We  have  on  day  of  date  in  the  Home 354  girls 

You  have  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  on  the  matters  connected  with  the 
work  at  the  Home,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  "lengthy  letter,"  for  when  I  be- 
gin to  talk  or  write  about  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  I  never  find  a 
place  to  stop. 

The  Home  for  Girls  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  the  city 
of  Adrian.  There  are  eight  cottages  or  family  houses,  and  from  forty  to 
flfty-five  girls  in  a  home;  also  the  administration  building,  a  school-house, 
chapel,  hospital,  greenhouse,  engineers'  house,  the  farmer's  house,  and 
necessary  barns  for  a  farm  of  113  acres.  We  have  at  present  22  cows 
which  furnish  the  milk  for  the  institution,  but  we  buy  the  butter  we  use. 
We  have  a  central  steam  heating  plant,  three  artesian  wells  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes,  and  we  are  connected  with  the  city  water  works 
for  fire  protection  and  for  watering  lawns  and  flower  beds. 

Something  of  the  routine  of  the  day.  would  you  like  to  know?  A  bell 
ringing  at  five  oVloek  announces  to  all  the  day  has  begun.  The  girls  who 
work  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  rise  and  breakfast  is  soon  under  way. 
At  5:30  another  bell  rings  which  calls  everyone,  as  we  breakfast  at  6 
o'clock.  At  7  o'clock  the  bell  again  sounds  for  all  hands  to  begin  work. 
At  this  hour  you  will  see  girls  coming  from  all  the  cottages,  some  for  the 
sewing  school,  others  for  the  dressmaking  department,  for  the  greenhouse 
and  the  class  in  the  cooking  school. 

In  the  cottage  this  is  a  busy  hour.  The  housekeeper  takes  her  girls  to 
the  kitchen  and  the  laundry.  The  teacher  takes  her  detail  of  girls  to  the 
chamber  where  the  dormitory  work  is  taught,  making  of  beds,  sweeping, 
dusting,  keeping  the  rooms  neat  and  clean.  Those  who  remain  are  at 
once  sent  into  the  sewing  room,  where  the  mending,  patching  and  darn- 
ing  is  b^^n.  Each  day  brings  its  own  routine  of  work,  Monday  being 
the  day  for  darning  stockings. 
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At  10 :30  the  bell  is  rung,  and  all  are  oflf  duty  except  those  who  are  get- 
ting the  dinner.  This  is  served  at  11  o'clock,  and  again  this  is  a  recreation 
hour  for  all  except  girls  in  the  kitchen. 

At  12 :45  the  first  bell  for  school  rings,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  last  bell 
ringing  finds  us  in  our  respective  school  rooms,  ready  for  work.  Our 
school  is  graded,  and  as  a  girl  enters  the  schoolhouse  she  goes  to  her  own 
particular  grade. 

Sewing  lessons  are  given  in  the  cottage.  Each  girl  who  is  taking  les- 
sons has  a  book.  W&en  she  has  finished  one  line  of  work  and  can  furnish 
a  good  sample  of  the  same  she  is  allowed  to  paste  that  sample  in  her  book. 
When  she  has  finished  this  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  sewing  school, 
where  we  make  the  dresses  for  the  institution — calico  and  plain  wool 
dresses  for  girls  who  are  going  out  into  homes.  From  here  they  graduate 
into  the  dressmaking  department,  where  we  do  custom  work.  The  last 
department  will  take  a  year  to  finish,  but  when  a  girl  finishes  from  this 
school  she  may  go  out  an  expert  dressmaker. 

We  also  have  a  cooking  school,  where  the  science  and  art  of  cooking 
is  taught  under  a  competent  teacher,  a  young  lady  who  in  every  respect  is 
one  to  whom  the  girls  may  look  to  as  an  exemplary  young  woman.  We 
have  in  a  class  32  girls,  16  young  girls  who  take  their  lessons  in  the  morn- 
ing and  attend  school  in  the  afternoon.  The  16  girls  who  take  their  les- 
sons in  the  afternoon  are  older  girls  and  are  those  who  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  course  in  the  day  school.  It  takes  four  months  to  finish  this 
course  in  cooking,  and  before  a  girl  can  graduate  she  must  stand  100  per 
cent.  After  a  lesson  is  given  in  the  cooking  school,  the  girls  are  allowed 
to  practice  that  lesson  in  the  cottage. 

They  take  samples  of  their  work — bread,  cookies  or  whatever  it  may 
be — to  the  teacher,  who  marks  them  on  their  practice  work.  We  have  a 
greenhouse  where  we  raise  our  own  plants,  both  vegetable  and  fiowers, 
and  a  class  of  girls  are  learning  this  work.    This  also  tfjces  one  year. 

We  have  a  day  school  which  has  seven  grades  and  eight  teachers.  All 
girls  attend  school  in  the  afternoon.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  day  school 
are  in  the  cooking  school,  sewing  school  or  dressmaking  department. 
Many  girls  who  cannot  read  or  write  when  they  enter  the  school  leave 
here  proficient  in  all  the  common  branches,  having  passed  through  the 
cooking  school  and  the  day  school. 

Saturday  afternoon  is  a  half  holiday  for  the  girls.  This  is  their  own 
time,  and  each  girl  may  read,  write,  sew,  do  fancy  work,  or  sleep,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  fancy.  Sunday  morning  from  10  to  11  o'clock  we  have 
Sunday  school  in  the  chapel,  and  from  3  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  have  services,  the  ministers  of  the  city  alternating  in  their  labors 
for  us.  The  priest  and  the  sisters  come  to  the  chapel  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Catholic  girls. 

Each  girl  has  a  room  of  her  own,  nine  by  twelve  feet  being  the  smallest 
size.  In  that  room  each  girl  has  a  spring  bed,  hair  mattress,  blankets, 
white  spread,  a  pretty  pillow  sham,  a  chair,  a  dresser,  a  mirror  and  a  rug. 
She  also  has  pictures,  drapes,  books  and  any  pretty  ornament  she  chooses 
to  make. 

We  believe  in  single  rooms  for  many  reasons,  and  above  all  because  of 

the  privacy  it  gives  a  girl,  and  it  is  natural  for  all  girls  to  love  to  have  a 

room  and  a  place  for  her  boxes  of  ribbons,  neckwear,  letters  and  fancy 

work.    It  gives  her  a  sense  of  ownership,  ci^ltivates  and  refines,  and  she 
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feels  that  this  little  nook  and  its  contents  are  her  own,  and  in  it  she  soon 
feels  perfectly  at  home. 

We, have  an  orchestra  comprised  of  22  girls,  a  brass  band  of  18  girls, 
and  a  fife  and  drum  corps,  and  have  several  societies  in  the  Home :  "The 
Sunshine  Society,"  every  cottage  being  a  branch ;  also  have  "The  Purity,'' 
the  "Y's,"  or  "W.  C.  T.  U.,"  and  "Christian  Endeavor." 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something  of  our  evenings  and  how  we 
spend  them.  School  closes  at  4  o'clock.  All  girls  are  off  duty  until  sup- 
per, which  is  served  at  5  o'clock.  From  that  time  until  6  o'clock  is  recrea- 
tion hour.  At  6:15  all  assemble  in  the  study  room,  which  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  sitting  room.  This  is  not  a  school  room,  but  is  like  any 
other  general  sitting  room  in  your  own  home.  We  have  pictures  on  the 
walls,  spreads  on  the  tables,  and  are  very  seldom  without  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  on  that  table.  In  this  room  they  study  45  minutes  in  preparing 
lessons  for  the  coming  day,  after  which  the  girls  take  up  their  work. 
Some  have  drawn  work,  others  crochet,  some  are  piecing  quilts,  some 
knitting  mittens,  others  dressing  dolls,  while  either  the  teacher  or  man- 
ager reads  aloud  for  an  hour.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  talk  from  the 
one  in  charge  or  singing  or  music,  closing  with  the  evening  prayer. 
Eight  o'clock  is  the  retiring  hour. 

I  hear  some  one  saying  "Do  you  have  no  physical  culture?''  We  have 
a  military  drill  under  the  supervision  of  a  captain  from  the  city  and  often 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  girls  when  he  is  not  present.  We  have 
a  fan  drill,  a  broom  drill,  a  sash  drill,  a  cap  drill,  a  flag  drill,  and  a  doll 
drill. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  "How  do  you  spend  your  holidays?"  I  dare 
say  some  one  is  asking  that  question  now.  We  observe  Easter  usually 
with  a  cantata.  Memorial  Sunday  is  always  observed  by  inviting  the 
Grand  Army  and  Relief  Corps  from  Adrian  to  our  chapel  where  we  give 
them  a  concert.  Last  year  we  gave  them  an  old  war  song  concert.  June 
9th,  our  Flower  Mission  Day,  is  observed  by  the  ladies  from  the  city  visit- 
ing us  and  uniting  with  us  in  our  exercises.  On  this  day  we  always  have 
our  supper  on  the  lawn.  July  4th  is  observed  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  10  at  night,  with  a  dinner  and  exercises  on  the  lawn  and  fire 
works  in  the  evening.  New  Year's  Day  is  often  celebrated  by  keeping 
open  house  in  the  administration  building  and  all  girls  are  received. 
Valentine  day  and  Hallowe'en  are  always  observed  by  having  pretty 
parties,  with  house  decorations  suited  to  the  occasion.  Poets'  and  presi- 
dents' birthdays,  Flag  day  and  Arbor  day  are  always  observed.  On 
Thanksgiving  we  have  the  usual  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  noon  and  enter- 
tainments in  the  evening,  usually  a  cantata.  At  Christmas  time  many 
of  the  girls  hang  their  stockings  on  the  door  knob  of  their  room,  and  the 
stockings  are  all  filled  the  evening  before,  and  the  "Merry  Christmas," 
"Merry  Christmas"  ring  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night. 
Turkey  dinner  at  12  o'clock  Christmas  day  and  a  cantata  in  the  evening 
in  the  chapel  with  all  families  assembled.  "Old  Santa  Claus"  never  failed 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Home,  and  on  returning  to  the  cottages 
after  the  chapel  exercises  we  find  the  Christmas  tree  in  each  cottage, 
heavily  loaded  with  presents  for  everyone.  Every  girl  receives  each 
Christmas  from  the  State,  a  new  neck  ribbon,  a  box  of  candy,  and  some 
bit  of  bric-a-brac,  a  picture  or  a  book  for  her  room.  About  one-third  of 
the  girls  receive  Christmas  boxes  from  home,  and  these  are  all  kept  and 
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put  on  the  tree  for  them.  For  weeks  previous  the  ^irls  have  been  dili- 
gently making  presents  for  each  other  and  to  send  home. 

The  girls  formerly  here,  miss  the  happy  times,  and  at  holiday  time  my 
desk  is  flooded  with  letters  from  the  **old'^  girls,  ^ome  who  have  been  dis- 
charged for  years,  and  many  who  have  little  families  now  of  their  own, 
write  us  to  wish  us  a  ^'Ilappy  New  Year''  or  a  Merry  Christmas,"  and  to 
say  that  they  have  not  forgotten  the  good  old  times. 

Several  years  ago  Mary  B —  sent  some  pieces  of  silk,  papers,  magazines, 
and  poems  clipped  from  magazines,  which  would  do  for  recitations,  and 
asked  that  they  might  be  given  to  the  girl  who  occupied  room  27,  Havi- 
land  cottage.  From  that  little  act  it  has  grown  to  be  a  custom  among  the 
girls  formerly  here  at  Christmas  time  to  send  something  to  the  girl  who 
might  then  be  occupying  hep  old  room.  It  is  a  very  ifeautiful  custom, 
and  keeps  us  in  touch  with  each  other. 

When  we  find  a  girl  who  is  fitted  mentally,  morally,  physically,  and  who 
has  been  through  our  different  departments,  and  has  learned  the  different 
kinds  of  housework,  we  feel  that  she  has  stability  of  character  to  warrant 
us  to  do  so,  we  find  her  a  home  in  the  country  and  place  her  where  she 
earns  good  wages.  None  are  placed  out  now  for  less  than  $2.00  i>er  week. 
The  contract  is  made  with  the  parties  taking  the  girl  to  insure  us  that  she 
will  be  well  cared  for,  that  the  work  we  have  begun  will  be  carried  on  in 
this  home.  We  have  an  average  of  75  girls  in  homes  the  year  around. 
No  girls  are  placed  in  cities  or  villages.  A  girl  in  the  country  is  made 
one  of  the  family.  The  lady  of  the  house  is  with  the  girl,  works  with  her 
until  the  work  is  finished.  Both  occupy  the  same  sitting  room.  The  girl 
sits  at  the  same  table,  and  in  this  way  she  is  protected  from  many  tenipta- 
tations  which  befall  girls  in  city  homes,  who  must  stay  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house  and  visit  with  those  who  come  to  the  back  door  only.  In  the 
country  the  girl  attends  church  with  the  family,  goes  to  social  gatherings 
with  them,  grange  meetings,  literary  entertainments,  etc.  We  have  proven 
that  we  lose  fewer  girls  since  we  place  them  in  country  homes  than  when 
we  were  sending  them  into  the  city. 

We  have  36  ladies  working  in  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  all  of 
whom  must  rely  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  18  of  whom  are 
supporting  others  besides  themselves.  Some  have  a  father  and  mother, 
others  only  a  mother,  one  or  two  are  educating  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  a  few  have  children  whom  they  clothe  and  are  educating.  We  find 
that  the  woman  who  has  strength,  courage,  and  ambition  to  battle  with 
the  world,  coupled  with  kindness  and  a  happy  disposition,  is  the  woman 
who  does  the  best  work  here  for  the  girls.  The  one  who  has  felt  the  hand 
of  sorrow,  and  not  become  morose  and  sour  under  the  affliction,  can  better 
know  the  hearts  of  these  poor,  morally  crippled,  friendless  girls  than  the 
one  whose  life  has  been  all  sunshine. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  visit  the  Home  and  see  the  happy  faces  at 
work,  in  school  or  at  play,  and  to  see  the  affection  shown  between  ladies 
and  girls.  We  would  like  to  show  you  the  pictures  of  hundreds  of  girls 
who  have  gone  from  this  Home,  who  are  leading  happy,  virtuous  lives. 
Would  like  to  have  you  read  the  letters  which  come  to  our  desk  daily, 
telling  us  of  their  grateful  hearts  and  how  thankful  they  are  now  that 
they  were  sent  to  the  Home  and  say  "What  would  I  have  been  today  had 
I  not  gone  to  that  dear  old  Home.  I  thank  God  daily,  that  I  am  what  I 
am,  and  that  I  was  saved  from  that  terrible  life  I  was  led  into." 

We  wish  that  every  taxpayer  in  Michigan  could  know  the  result  of  the 
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work  here,  as  we  do.  They  would  be  proud  or  their  State  and  prouder  of 
the  institution  than  any  have  ever  dared  to  dream.  The  State  is  working 
through  its  future  mothers  (and  this  class  have  the  largest  families)  to 
save  the  boys;  begin  with  the  children,  properly  train  them,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  of  certain  State  institutions. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  death  of  one  of  our 
most  eflScient  and  beloved  co-workers,  Miss  S.  Helen  King,  who  died 
October  27,  1903,  in  her  room  in  the  Administration  building.  Miss  King 
entered  upon  her  work  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  as  teacher  in 
October,  1891.  In  the  summer  of  1892,  she  took  the  position  of  manager 
of  Palmer  cottage.  About  this  time  the  little  girls  were  removed  from 
all  cottages  and  placed  under  her  care.  When  Alger  cottage  was  finished 
she  moved  with  her  family  of  little  girls  into  the  new  home  where  she 
remained  with  them  until  October,  1898,  when  she  took  up  the  work  in 
the  Administration  building  as  assistant  superintendent.  While  we 
worked  together  for  twelve  years,  five  of  those  years  were  in  close  contact, 
working  heart  to  heart,  day  by  day.  There  never  was  a  more  earnest, 
thoughtful,  conscientious,  Christian  worker  for  girls  than  was  Miss  King. 
She  gave  her  life  to  the  work,  and  all  girls  who  knew  her  in  the  cottage  as 
manager,  loved  her  as  they  would  a  mother.  After  she  worked  in  the 
office  as  assistant  superintendent  she  came  in  touch  with  girls  from  all 
cottages,  but  did  not  have  all  her  time  to  devote  to  the  girls,  and  often 
after  having  a  talk  with  a  girl  trying  to  strengthen  and  uplift  her,  I  have 
heard  Miss  King  say  "It  is  the  cottage  work  I  love.  The  heart  to  heart 
talks,  the  work  with  the  girls  themselves  is  the  work  best  suited  to  me. 
I  love  it."  And  it  reacted,  for  the  girls  mutually  loved  her.  Let  me  cite 
two  instances  to  show  you  how  she  was  loved  by  them : — 

On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  I  had  just  returned  from  the  cemetery  when 
one  of  the  girls  'phoned  to  inquire  how  Miss  King  was.  This  girl  went  to 
Miss  King's  cottage  when  she  came  here,  a  little  eleven  year  old  girl,  bare- 
footed, ragged,  dirty,  and  not  able  to  read  or  write.  She  is  now  a  young 
lady,  pure  and  womanly,  honest  and  upright.  When  I  answered  the 
'phone  she  said :  "I  have  just  read  in  the  Detroit  paper  that  Miss  King 
at  Adrian  was  dead,  and  I  could  not  wait.  I  must  know.  Is  it  my  Miss 
King?  Our  Miss  King  of  Alger?"  My  answer  was,  "Yes,  my  dear,  it  is 
our  Miss  King."  She  gave  a  scream  which  I  could  distinctly  hear  over 
the  'phone.  Afterwards  she  said:  "O,  what  shall  I  do  without  her?  She 
was  my  first,  my  best  friend." 

Another  who  came  here  twelve  years  ago,  just  a  poor,  frail,  delicate 
little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  with  burns  and  scars  all  over  her  body  in- 
flicted by  her  mother,  who  lived  in  Lansing.  This  girl  is  now  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  and  doing  honest  work  in  the  Administration  building 
at  St.  Louis  fair  grounds.  Only  a  day  or  so  after  Miss  King  died,  the 
'phone  rang.  The  message  came,  "A  lady  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wants  you." 
Then  came  the  words,  "Your  letter  just  received.  How  is  Miss  King.  I 
must  know.  I  cannot  wait  for  a  letter.  If  I  can  do  any  good  I  will 
come  at  once.  Do  you  want  me?  Shall  I  go?"  W4ien  I  said,  "Miss  King 
has  gone  home,"  the  voice  changed  at  once,  saying,  "Oh,  it  cannot  be  I  It 
cannot  be  true!  Tell  me,  is  she  dead?  Will  I  never  see  her  or  hear 
again?"  "No,"  I  answered,  "she  has  done  all  she  could.  Her  work  is 
finished."    "Oh,  what  shall  I  ever  do  without  her?" 

Miss  King's  influence  remains,  and  who  can  tell  how  long  it  shall  re- 
main? aye !  down  the  ages  and  generations.    Yes,  her  life,  and  her  example 
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will  be  remembered  and  will  be  passed  on.  Hundreds  of  girls  remember 
her  with  the  deepest  love  and  traest  tenderness.  Were  they  lost?  No, 
never.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  lived  such  a  noble,  unselfish,  Christian 
life  and  worth  while  to  have  loved  and  known  such  a  character.  Not  only 
the  girls  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  in  her  own'  cottage,  but  others 
of  different  cottages  admired,  loved,  and  respected  her,  and  the  children 
and  the  grandchildren  of  those  whom  she  trained  into  good  sweet  woman- 
hood will  reflect  her  life. 

''  Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light. 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky. 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

"  So  when  a  good  woman  dies, 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  she  leaves  behind  her  lies 
Upon  the  path  of  men." 

LUCY  M.  SICKELS, 
Superintendent. 


RECAPITULATION--SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  officials  Michigan  State  Prison 66 

Aggregate  annual  salaries  paid  officials $46,070  00 

Whole  number  of  officials  Reformatory,  Ionia 40 

Aggregate  annual  salaries  paid  officials.' $31,160  00 

Whole  number  of  officials  Branch  Prison,  Marquette 27 

Aggregate  annual  salaries  paid  officials $21,040  00 

Whole  number  of  officials  State  Asylum,  Ionia 46 

Aggregate  annual  salaries  paid  officials $21,389  00 

Whole  number  of  officials  Detroit  House  of  Correction 46 

Aggregate  annual  salaries  paid  officials $33,961  99 

Whole  number  of  officials  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing 68 

Aggregate  annual  salaries  paid  officials. $29,011  60 

Whole  number  of  officials  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Adrian 60 

Aggregate  annual  salaries  paid  officials $20,600  00 

Total  number  of  officials  in  all  prisons  and  reformatories 826 

Aggregate  of  annual  salaries  paid  all  officials $203,232  59 


RECAPITUI  ATION  OF  INMATES  DECEMBER  1,  1903. 

Whole  number  of  inmates  State  Prison 718 

Increase  of  inmates  during  year 18 

Decrease  during  five  years 106 

Approximate  cost  per  day  for  feeding  and  clothing  inmates.  $10% 

Whole  number  of  inmates  Reformatory,  Ionia 397 

Increase  of  inmates  during  year 86 

Decrease  during  five  years \  50 

Approximate  cost  per  day  for  feeding  and  clothing  inmates. . .  $.15 
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Whole  number  inmates  Branch  Prison,  Marquette 244 

Decrease  of  inmates  during  year 14 

Increase  during  five  years 45- 

Approximate  cost  per  day  of  feeding  and  clothing  inmafes.  $14 Mj 

Whole  number  of  inmates  State  Asylum,  Ionia.  /. 284 

Increase  during  five  years 44 

Approximate  cost  per  day  for  feeding  and  clothing  inmates.  $15^5 

Amount  charged  per  day  for  maintenance  of  patients .47 

Whole  number  of  inmates  Detroit  House  of  Correction 438^ 

Increase  of  Inmates  during  year 54 

Decrease  during  five  years 117 

Approximate  cost  per  day  for  feeding  and  clothing  inmates. . .  |.13 

Whole  number  of  inmates  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing 67(K 

Decrease  of  inmates  during  year '22 

Increase  during  five  years 65- 

Approximate  cost  per  day  for  feeding  and  clothing  inmates.  I.IIV* 

Whole  number  of  inmates  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Adrian 36 J 

Decrease  as  per  report  of  1902 11 

Increase  since  December  1,  1897   (6  years) 43: 

Approximate  cost  per  day  for  feeding  and  clothing  inmates.  I-IB'/^ 

RECAPITULATION— COMBINED  INSTITUTIONS. 

Total  number  of  inmates  in  all  prisons  and  reformatories 3,114 

Total  increase  in  three  of  the  prisons  in  one  year 102 

Total  decrease  in  one  of  the.prisons  in  one  year 14 

Net  increase  in  the  five  prisons  in  one  year 88 

Total  decrease  in  three  of  the  prisons  in  five  years 272 

Total  increase  in  two  of  the  prisons  in  five  years 8^ 

Net  decrease  in  the  five  prisons  in  five  years 18^ 

Total  decrease  in  the  two  industrial  schools  for  one  year 35 

Total  decrease  in  the  two  industrial  schools  in  five  years 108 

Number  of  inmates  in  the  four  prisons  working  on  contract 830 

Average  contract  price  paid  for  each  per  day $.46 

Number  of  inmates  in  the  four  prisons  working  on  State  account 469 

Value  of  goods  manufactured  on  State  account $170,197  23 

Number  of  inmates  working  in  and  about  the  four  prisons 378 

Number  of  inmates  in  hospital,  sick  and  infirm 125 

Average  monthly  cost  each  of  clothing  and  feeding  convicts  in  the  four 

prisons    $3  81 

Average  monthly  cost  each  of  clothing  and  feeding  inmates  in  Ionia 

Asylum    3  65 

Average  monthly  cost  each  of  clothing  and  feeding  inmates  in  the  two 

schools    3  84 

Aggregate  cost  per  month  for  clothing  and  feeding  the  3,114  inmates  of 

prisons  and  reformatories {►12,238  00 

Average  amount  per  month  for  each  inmate 3  93 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


ARBITRATION  AND  MEDIATION. 

The  question  of  arbitration  of  difficulties  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes is  one  that  has  been  largely  discussed  by  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye, and  by  the  general  public  for  some  time,  and,  while  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  matter,  the  fact  exists  that  arbitration 
is  gaining  in  favor,  particularly  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  as  is 
shown  in  suggestions  made  by  the  results  of  the  canvass  made  and  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  unions  found  in  the  following  chapter  on  organized 
labor. 

This  State  has  a  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  composed  of  three 
members,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employes,  to  arbitrate  strikes,  boycotts,  etc.  Be- 
lieving that  a  report  from  this  court  would  prove  of  interest,  not  only  in 
making  plain  the  aims,  objects  and  ideas  of  the  members  of  the  court, 
but  in  furnishing  information  regarding  strikes  and  other  difficulties 
which  have  occurred  in  the  State,  this  department  requested  of  said  State 
Ck)urt  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  furnish  a  report  of  its  work  for 
the  past  year.  This  request  met  with  a  prompt  response,  and  the  report, 
should  prove  of  much  interest  to  employers,  employes  and,  in  fact, 
all  classes.  The  department  commends  its  careful  perusal  as  containing 
valuable,  comprehensive  information. 


REPORT  OF  STATE  COURT  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

In  accordance  with  a  cordial  request  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
the  State  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  herewith  transmits  a  re- 
port of  their  work  for  the  year  1903. 

GBNBRAL  STATEMENT. 

In  transmitting  this  report  for  publication  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  we  have  in  view  one  purpose, 
namely,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  department  of  labor  which  has 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  the  wage-workers  of  the  State.  By  the  term  "wage-workers" 
we  mean  employers  and  employes,  day  laborers,  mechanics  and  profes- 
sional men. 

Each  class  has  special  needs  which  others  must  supply.    The  rich  need 
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the  poor  as  much  as  the  poor  the  rich ;  and  the  latter  are  at  times  the  more 
dependent.  Let  the  wealth  of  some  rich  persons  be  suddenly  taken  from 
them,  and  they  become  the  most  helpless,  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Every 
class  has  need  of  every  other  class ;  and  if  one  seems  less  honorable  than 
another,  and  is  so  regarded  by  a  mistaken  public,  it  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  honorable.  Hence^  it  is  neither  a  misfortune,  nor  dis- 
honorable to  belong  to  one  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  A  lowly 
station  in  life  affords  to  an  honest,  diligent  person  a  chance  to  rise,  until 
he  reaches  the  highest  eminence  among  his  fellowmen. 

No  man  is  bound  to  his  station.  By  honest,  industry  one  can  usually 
rise  to  that  position  in  life,  for  which  he  is  adapted.  While  the  incompe- 
tent and  indolent  man,  no  matter  what  station  or  rank  he  may  occupy, 
sinks  finally  to  his  proper  level. 

BMPLOYBR  AND  BMPLOYB. 

The  burning  question  of  our  day  is.  "What  is  the  true  relation  between 
the  employer  and  the  employe?" 

The  strikes  of  recent  years  bring  this  question  with  increased  force 
before  the  public ;  and  no  one,  interested  in  our  public  welfare,  can  be  in- 
different respecting  its  solution. 

Our  present  industrial  system  affects  the  laborer,  the  capitalist,  the 
professional  man,  yea,  every  member  of  society.  All  must  do  their  share 
in  promoting  public  peace  and  happiness.  The  success  of  all  endeavors 
to  promote  industrial  peace  must  result  from  the  joint  efforts  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  to  arrange  their  relations  with  each  other  by  a 
system  based  upon  the  mutual  exercise  of  conscience  and  common  sense. 
Writers  on  political  economy  are  not  infallible,  but  we  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said:  "Economic  laws  and 
reasoning,  in  fact,  are  merely  part  of  the  material  of  which  conscience 
and  common  sense  have  to  make  use  in  solving  practical  problems  and  in 
laying  down  rules  which  may  be  a  guide  in  life."  Conscience  should  teach 
both  employer  and  employed  that  neither  should  depart  from  the  justice 
and  equity  epitomized  in  the  axiom,  "A  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
wage."  I  I 

The  evidence  of  growing  sanity  in  the  labor  ranks  was  very  clearly  indi- 
cated at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Civic  Federation,  by  the  speeches  of 
John  Mitchell  and  other  labor  men  on  the  one  side,  and  Senator  Hanna, 
Mr.  Marks,  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  others,  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Mitchell  emphatically  declared  himself  utterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
restricted  output,  the  interference  with  non-union  men,  and  many  other 
practices  in  which  unions  have  frequently  indulged.  ^ 

The  speeches  of  Senator  Hanna  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  em- 
ployers who  are  active  in  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  employers, 
show  that  the  idea  of  not  tolerating  unions  is  disappearing,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  growing  that  the  inevitable  and  only  way  to  meet  labor  unions 
and  prevent  them  from  "becoming  despotic  disturbers  of  peace,"  is  for 
employers  to  organize  along  parallel  lines,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
employers  and  the  public,  and  so  match  organization  with  organization. 
We  shall  then  have  specialists  to  compete  with  specialists,  and  the  small 
pettifogging  tactics  on  either  side  will  become  impossible. 

Unions  must  learn  that  they  must  live  up  te  their  contracts  and  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  members,  or  they  will  have  no  stand- 
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ing  in  the  community;  and  employers  will  learn  that  fair  treatment  and 
reasonable 'recognition  must  be  granted,  or  they  will  have  no  standing. 
When  both  sides  are  thus  organized  for  business  purposes,  instead  of  for 
warfare,  co-operation  instead  of  antagonism  will  be  the  natural  outcome, 
because  it  will  be  to  the  common  interest  of  both. 

LABOR  UNIONS. 

The  Court  urges  employers  to  recognize  labor  organizations ;  that  such 
organisations  be  dealt  with  through  representatives,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  cOncilliation  and  arbitration,  when  differences  are  threatened  or 
arise. 

We  are  satisfied  that  employers  should  come  in  closer  touch  with  labor 
and  should  recognize  that  while  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  not 
identical,  they  are  reciprocal.  Labor  unions,  rightly,  administered,  have 
a  true  place  in  social  economy.  With  common  interests  it  is  right  for 
men  to  come  together  and  consider  whatever  will  be  for  their  mutual 
well-being.  They  ought  to  do  it.  Unions  have  accomplished  great  good. 
They  have  helped  to  reduce  unreasonable  hours  of  toil  and  give  the  wage- 
earner  a  chance  for  domestic  fellowship.  They  have  improved  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  factories  and  homes,  thereby  invigorating  health,  les- 
sening the  death  rate  and  prolonging  life.  They  have  rendered  many 
occupations  less  hazardous.  They  have  put  a  check  upon  the  greed  of 
men  and  have  caused  such  as  had  no  appreciation  for  anything  but  money 
to  have  greater  respect  for  brains  and  muscle.  In  the  same  manner  em- 
ployers must  be  free  to  go  where  they  please  to  secure  the  best  help,  while 
employes  are  at  liberty  to  serve  as  they  deem  most  desirable. 

When  unions,  so  helpful  along  many  lines,  undertake  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  individual  men,  be  they  employer  or  employed,  shutting  one  up 
to  the  necei^sity  of  securing  a  certain  kind  of  help  and  the  other  to  work- 
ing or  idling  as  they  may  elect,  they  pass  all  bounds  of  reason  and  become 
enemies  of  the  best  social  order.  All  violence  in  the  time  of  strikes,  the 
setting  upon  non-union  men  because  they  choose  not  to  become  members 
of  the  organization,  crying  "scab,"  instituting  the  boycott,  are  all  agents 
of  tyranny,  foreign  to  the  genius  of  American  liberty. 

No  man  or  set  of  men  can  depart  from  the  path  of  brotherly  kindness 
in  dealing  with  others  without  sooner  or  later  experiencing  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  such  a  course.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

DIFFICULTIES  ?N  ARBITRATION. 

The  long  sustained  hope  that  all  differences  would  eventually  be  recon- 
ciled through  mediation  or  arbitration  has  not  been  fully  realized. 
However,  arbitration  sentiment  is  gaining  ground.  All  agree  that  it  is 
more  reasonable,  and  a  less  expensive  remedy  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

All  express  a  wish  that  voluntary  arbitration  should  be  established 
on  equitable  grounds,  but  the  employes  often  complain  that  where  the 
employers  have  the  worst  of  a  case  they  hold  that  there  is  nothing  to 
arbitrate,  and  where*  they  have  the  better  of  it,  prefer  to  put  the  facts 
before  a  committe  for  settlement  in  which  emloyers  and  employes  are 
represented.  By  this  method  they  avoid  airing  their  business  before 
the  public.    Men  generally  dislike  publicity.    The  plan  most  in  favor  with 
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labor  unions  appears  to  be  to  maintain  committees  of  arbitration  which 
settle  disputes  directly  with  employers  by  consultation.  Solne  one  has 
remarked  that  this  method  of  settlement  looked  a  great  deal  like  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  trying  their  own  case  and  then  leaving  the  verdict 
to  themselves;  however,  this  has  been  the  means  of  settling  some  serious 
disputes. 

This  court  aims  to  impress  both  employers  and  employes  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  themr  to  come  together  and  bring  about 
mutual  concessions  until  an  agreement  is  reached.  So  long  as  this  can  be 
done  there  is  no  need  for  interference  by  the  State  Court  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration;  however,  when  the  disputants  cannot  agree  and  the 
public  weal  is  threatened,  tiien  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  court  to  tender 
its  good  oflSces  and  proceed  if  need  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  which 
governs  the  court.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  fairly  success- 
ful the  past  year.  We  have  been  treated  with  uniform  courtesy  by  all 
parties  to  labor  disputes  which  have  come  under  our  jurisdiction.  In 
several  cases  the  court  has  been  handicapped  by  undue  influence  on  the 
part  of  labor  agitators,  and  in  one  instance  by  an  international  oflScer 
of  a  labor  union.  Labor  leaders  undoubtedly  are  necessary  in  directing 
the  work  of  their  respective  associations,  but  often  they  make  costly 
blunders  in  diverting  their  forces,  and  also  in  the  way  they  approach  the 
employer. 

Instances  have  come  to  our  notice  where  these  high  officials  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  handling  disputes  their  own  way,  making  it 
appear  as  if  the  issue  was  a  personal  one,  between  themselves  and  the 
employer.  Naturally  it  is  poor  policy  for  a  union  representative  to  ap- 
pear before  an  employer  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder. 

Having  the  choice  of  assuming  that  the  employer  is  an  honest  man  or 
a  rogue,  so  called  labor  leaders  without  further  invesigation,  have  as- 
sumed that  he  is  a  rogue.  This  is  poor  policy  to  say  the  least,  and  often 
hinders  the  work  of  this  court  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement 
of  disputes.  Labor  leaders  should  be  earnest,  patriotic  men,  honest  in 
their  purpose,  aiming  to  impress  their  men  with  the  fact  that  employers 
have  rights  as  well  as  obligations  which  must  be  respected.  By  word  and 
precept  they  should  teach  the  laborer  the  wisdom  of  settling  differences 
by  conciliatory  means,  avoiding  rash  measures,  which  invariably  en- 
gender hatred  and  widen  the  breach  already  existing  in  the  industrial 
world. 

DUTIES  OP   MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS. 

This  court  has  been  greatly  hampered  in  its  work  for  want  of  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  strikes  and  lockouts  when  such  have  occurred 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  court,  the  last  legislature  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing law,  requiring  the  chief  executive  officer  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  to  furnish  this  court  with  information  of  threatened  or  actual 
occurrences  of  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Public  acts,  1903,  No.  69,  Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  of 
any  city,  the  supervisor  of  any  township,  or  the  president  of  any  village 
to  promptly  furnish,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  to  the  court  provided  for 
in  this  act,  information  of  the  threatened  or  actual  occurrence  of  any 
strike  or  lockout  within  his  jurisdiction. 
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We  urgently  request  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  State  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  court  in  accordance  with  the  above  provision,  and  thus  en- 
aMe  this  department  of  justice  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
to  the  locality  of  such  grievance  or  dispute  and  effect  if  possible  an 
amicable  settlement. 


A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  LAST  YEAR. 

Following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  work  of  the  State  Court  of 
Mediation  and  arbitration  for  the  year  1903. 

DETROIT. 

METAL  POLISHERS.— Seventy  metal  polishers  at  Ireland  &  Mat- 
thews foundry  went  out  January  2,  1903.  because  of  some  trouble  about 
an  increase  of  wages.  The  Wage  scale  had  been  $3.50.  On  January  24, 
all  of  the  450  employes  quit  work  in  sympathy  with  the  polishers.  This 
court  intervened  and  the  result  was  that  the  men  and  the  company  met 
and  settled  the  dispute  amicably.  The  firm  conceded  about  two-thirds  of 
what  the  men  had  asked  for.    The  strike  was  declared  off  on  January  30. 

TRUNKMAKERS.— On  June  23,  about  85  of  the  employes  of  Meier  & 
Shuknechts  factory  went  on  a  strike  because  the  firm  refused  to  recognize 
their  union  and  a  request  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The  factory  was  at 
once  closed.  The  strikers  were  members  of  local  No.  18,  International 
Trunk  and  Bag  Workers  Union  and  were  organized  only  a  short  time 
before  they  went  on  strike.  This  court  offered  its  services  but  the  firm 
maintained  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate  and  absolutely  declined  to 
recognize  the  union.    The  strike  was  a  failure  for  the  men. 

BOILERMAKERS.— The  boilermakers  of  Detroit  to  the  number  of 
500  went  on  a  strike  June  9,  to  secure  a  number  of  changes  in  their 
agreement,  including  an  increase  in  pay  and  a  ten  hour  day.  The  men 
asked  for  a  flat  rate  of  thirty  cents  an  hour  for  new  work  and  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  cents  an  hour  for  outside  or  repair  work,  and  also 
complete  recognition  of  the  union. 

The  shops  affected  by  the  strike  were :  John  Brennan  &  Co.,  Detroit 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Central  Boiler  Works,  Springer  &  Son,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Central  shops.  The  demands  of  the  men  were  met  with  the  following 
scale  by  the  respective  firms :  "On  and  after  July  6,  1903,  fifty-five  hours 
shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  the  division  of  said  fifty-five  hours  to  be 
left  to  each  respective  plant.  Wages  shall  be  at  the  rate  per  hour  in 
effect  on  April  1,  1903,  plus  10  per  cent  for  the  actual  time  worked.  It 
shall  not  be  compulsory  for  employes  to  work  overtime  unless  they  be 
paid  time  and  one-half  for  shop  or  new  work,  and  double  time  for  repair 
work,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  No  employe  will  be  required  to  work 
on  Labor  Day.  Freedom  in  employment  of  labor  and  the  right  to  organ- 
ization shall  be  recognized  by  both  employers  and  employes."  This  court 
offered  its  services  to  both  parties  and  secured  favorable  action,  but  while 
preliminary  arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
disputants,  two  international  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers 
appeared  on  the  gro\ind  and  refused  to  allow  their  men  to  confer  with 
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the  employers  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Instead  the  international  officers  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and 
at  a  conference  with  the  employers,  presented  demands  and  otherwise 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  which  was  absolutely  rejected  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Employers'  Association.  After  several  weeks  of  (Ton- 
tention  the  striking  employes  began  to  scatter  and  the  strike  failed  for 
want  of  judicious  management. 

RUSSELL  WHEEL  AND  FOUNDRY  WORKS.— The  Russell  Wheel 
and  Foundry  Co.,  and  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No. 
25,  became  involved  in  a  dispute  over  the  question  of  the  union  scale  of 
wages,  and  on  October  3,  the  union  ordered  the  men  who  were  at  work  on 
the  Penobscott  building  in  process  of  erection,  to  strike.  Business  Agent 
A.  P.  Strong  from  Pittsburg,  carried  out  the  order  and  about  seventy- 
five  men  left  work.  The  union  stated  that  the  men  were  only  receiving 
from  t2.50  to  t2.75  for  ten  hours  labor,  while  the  scale  called  for  fifty 
cents  per  hour. 

This  court  offered  its  services  and  found  the  men  willing  to  submit 
the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  the  employers  stated  em- 
phatically that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  "The  unionists  have  at- 
tempted to  run  our  business  for  us,  but  we  propose  to  do  that  ourselves,'' 
said  general  manager  Walter  S.  Russell.  '*We  remunerate  our  work- 
men according  to  their  skill,  many  of  them  receiving  better  wages  than 
the  union  scale  calls  for.  There  are  plenty  of  men  looking  for  work,  and 
we  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  proceeding  with  our  work  on  the 
Penobscott  building.''    The  striking  men  failed  in  their  purpose. 

KOTCHER'S  TEAMSTERS  LOCKOUT.— On  July  6,  trouble  arose 
between  the  C.  W.  Kotcher  Lumber  Co.  and  its  teamsters.  The  men,  who 
belonged  to  the  Teamsters'  Union,  claimed  that  twenty-three  of  their 
number  insisted  on  wearing  their  union  badges  and  because  of  this'they 
were  locked  out.  In  an  interview,  Mr.  Kotcher  denied  this,  and  stated 
that  the  union  presented  an  agreement  for  signature  which  contained  a 
number  of  clauses  which  he  could  not  consent  to.  "I  don't  believe  the 
men  are  justified  in  their  present  stand,"  said  Mr.  Kotcher.  "They  don't 
load  their  wagons,  and  as  horsemen,  are  not  classed  with  the  drivers  of 
big  concerns  that  demand  skill  in  their  teamsters.  Most  dealers  class 
lumber  teamsters  with  common  labor  and  these  men  are  now  paid  better 
wages  than  common  laborers  get."  Mr.  Kotcher  did  not  think  the  State 
Court  of  Arbitration  could  do  anything  in  the -matter.  "My  wagons  are 
moving  all  right,  and  while  I  would  prefer  to  have  my  relations  with  all 
my  men  amicable,  the  present  trouble  is  not  of  my  seeking,"  was  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Kotcher.  The  union  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  submit  their  grievance  to  this  court  for  arbitration,  but  the  firm 
refused  to  concede  the  request. 

The  dispute  soon  engendered  bitter  hostilities  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  after  a  careful  investigation  indorsed  the  action  of  the  teamsters, 
and  on  July  20  ordered  a  boycott  requiring  all  union  men  to  cease  patron- 
izing or  handling  the  product  of  the  Kotcher  Lumber  Co.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  three  days  later  a  settlement  was  effected  by  the  Re- 
tail Lumber  Dealers'  Association  whereby  the  union  rate  of  wages.  t2.00 
a  day  for  double  teams  and  tl.75  for  singles,  were  granted  to  the  men ; 
also  that  no  discrimination  should  be  made  in  hiring  or  discharging  men 
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because  they  belong  or  do  not  belong  to  the  union.    The  terms  agreed  to 
are  good  for  one  year. 

BRASS  WOKKER8. — By  temperate  and  conservative  methods  a  strike 
was  prevented  among  the  5,000  brass  workers  of  the  city  during  the 
month  of  May.  Two  committees  representing  the  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployes met  in  conference  from  four  to  five  hours  every  day  for  the  period 
of  ten  days  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  men.  On  May  14  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  the  demands  were  granted.  The  system  of  arbi- 
tration carried  out  in  straightening  matters  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  union  was  a  new  one  in  Detroit,  and  probably  will  be  adopted 
by  other  crafts.  Not  a  day  was  lost  by  the  men,  and  the  only  trouble  was 
on  the  Michigan  Lubricator  Works,  where  aeveral  men  walked  out  but 
returned  in  a  few  days.  A  spirit  of  fairness  on  both  sides  was  noticeable 
at  every  conference  held  by  the  committees.  The  course  pursued  by  them 
is  highly  commendable. 

.  WYANDOTTE. 

BISHOP  PUR  WORKERS.— The  fur  cutters  at  J.  H.  Bishop's  fur 
factory  declared  a  strike  on  January  24.  because,  the  union  claimed, 
seven  of  its  men  were  discharged  by  the  firm  without  suflScient  reason. 
The  diflSculty  was  caused  by  a  new  schedule  of  piece  work  which  was 
adopted  by  the  firm.  The  men  stated  that  under  the  new  scale  they 
must  make  seven  coats  more  a  day  to  earn  the  same  wages  they  received 
formerly. 

The  court  advised  mediation,  and  on  June  31  the  trouble  was  settled. 
The  men  returned  to  work  under  the  new  schedule  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  they  found  that  they  cannot  equal  their  old  day  wage  of 
|2.25  per  day,  the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

BEALS  &  SELKERK,  TRUNKMAKERS.— On  July  19  about  100  em- 
ployes  of  the  Reals  &  Selkerk  Trunk  Go.  went  out  on  a  strike.  The 
direct  cause  of  the  dispute  was  a  refusal  of  the  company  to  recognize  the 
union  which  had  only  been  organized  a  brief  period  of  time.  This  court 
took  the  matter  up  and  upon  investigating  found  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  union  became  delinquent  in  his  dues  and  after  he  had  notified  the 
ofBcers  that  he  did  not  intend  to  settle,  the  union,  after  due  time  informed 
him  that  he  was  expelled.  The  union  immediately  demanded  that  the 
company  discharge  him,  for  reasons  above  stated.  This  the  company  re- 
fused to  do  and  the  strike  followed.  Considerable  bad  feeling  was 
aroused,  but  in  a  short  time  the  disputants  met  and  arrived  at  a  satisfac- 
tory understanding.    The  demands  of  the  men  were  granted. 

BAY  CITY. 

COAL  TEAMSTERS.— The  coal  teamsters  on  January  8  made  a  de- 
mand for  an  advance  in  wages  of  25  cents  a  day — from  $1.75  to  f2.00. 
This  was  refused  by  the  coal  dealers  on  the  ground  that  the  business 
would  not  afford  it.  A  strike  followed,  inconveniencing  not  only  the 
companies,  but  the  public  as  well.  The  strikers  refused  to  accept  the 
services  of  the  State  Court  of  Arbitration,  saying  the  services  would  be 
of  no  benefit,  as  the  only  question  before  them  was  to  secure  a  fair  wage 
under  present  conditions.  The  strike  continued  just  eight  days  when  a 
settlement  was  effected  whereby  the  men  agreed  to  abide  by  the  old  scale 
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of  wages,  with  a  price  and  one-half  for  overtime.    The  men  lost  about 
f  1.200.00  in  wages  by  the  strike. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  demands  of  the  men  may  be  renewed  by 
April  1,  at  which  time  the  question  of  wages  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  board 
of  arbitration. 

THE  CARPENTERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.— The  strike  of  the  car- 
penters at  Bay  City,  which  commenced  April  1,  was  declared  ended  July 
8,  the  carpenters  and  contractors  agreeing  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  State  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  the  carpenters  should  return  to  work,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  should  be  accepted  as  final  by  both  sides.  On  July  14  the  court  met 
in  session  at  Bay  City  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  and 
after  carefully  listening  to  the  arguments  given  by  both  sides  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  following  schedule: — 

ARTICLES    OF    AGREEMENT. 

Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Cai'penters-Contract- 
ors'  Association,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  members  of  the  United  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  local  union  116,  of  the  second  part. 

No.  1. — That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  carpenters 
work  on  all  buildings  in  Bay  City  and  vicinity,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity or  emergency,  and  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  party  of  the 
second  i)art  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime  and  double  time  for  work- 
ing on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

No.  2. — That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  the  scale  of  wages,  thirty-five  cents  per  hour  minimum  for 
carpenters  and  joiners,  and  pay  day  shall  not  exceed  more  than  two 
weeks. 

No.  3. — That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  and  shall  employ  none  but 
members  in  good  standing  in  the  organization  represented  by  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  can  employ  non-union 
men  only  when  party  of  the  second  part  cannot  furnish  union  men,  and 
the  non-union  men  to  become  members  within  one  week  or  declare  their 
intention. 

No.  4. — The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  do  no  jobbing  or  day 
work  where  more  than  one  man  is  employed,  and  in  that  ease  he  shalf 
charge  a  rate  of  forty-five  cents  an  hour  for  such  work. 

No.  5. — There  shall  be  a  committee  known  as  a  conference  committee 
of  the  two  aforesaid  associations,  which  committee  shall  be  permanent,, 
and  to  consist  of  three  persons  from  each  association,  to  whom  all  mat- 
ters of  dispute  arising  shall  be  brought  before  them. 

No.  6. — All  grievances  of  whatever  nature  shall  be  reported  to  the 
grievance  committee  for  settlement,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

No.  7. — That,  should  either  party  to  said  agreement  at  the  expiration^ 
thereof  wish  to  withdraw,  add  to,  or  otherwise  change  or  alter  any  one 
or  more  of  the  several  clauses  of  said  agreement,  the  party  so  wishing  to- 
withdraw,  add  to  or  otherwise  change  or  alter  said  clauses,  must  and 
shall  give  ninety  days  notice  in  writing,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  said' 
agreement  to  party  interested. 

No.  8. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  business  agent  or  steward  to  see 
that  all  men  receive  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  thirty-five  cents  per 
hour,  unless  otherwise  arranged  between  party  of  the  first  part  and  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  business  agent. 
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No.  9. — Apprentices.  The  term  of  service  as  apprentice  shall  be  four 
years  at  wages  determined  by  aforesaid  apprentice  and  employer,  and 
every  apprentice  shall  be  required  to  have  a  written  certificate  from 
his  employer  specifying  the  day  and  date  of  his  employment.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  an  apprentice  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
union  until  he  has  served  four  years  and  furnished  satisfactory  proof  of 
such  service. 

Be  it  further  understood  that  the  employer  shall  be  allowed  to  employ 
one  apprentice  for  every  five  carpenters  in  his  employ. 

No.  10. — This  agreement  with  all  its  provisions  shall  be  in  full  force 
from  July  17,  1903  to  May  1,  1904. 

■      WEST  BAY  CITY. 

SHIP  YARD  STRIKE.— On  July  8  the  employes  of  the  West  Bay  City 
Shipbuilding  Company's  plant  struck  for  a  reduction  of  working  time 
from  10  to  9  hours,  and  a  slight  increase  in  wages,  about  700  men  went 
out.  Really  nothing  but  the  matter  of  hours  was  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  men  declared  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to  maintain 
their  health  and  strength  permanently  under  the  strain  involved  in  ten 
hours  work  during  the  warm  season.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand 
claimed  that  the  yard  must  be  run  10  hours  per  day  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  increasing  orders.  So  determined  were  the  striking 
workmen  on  the  issue  that  repeated  efforts  by  a  representative  of  this 
court  to  secure  some  concessions  with  a  view  to  a  compromise  were  un- 
successful. 

The  strike  lasted  several  weeks,  and  a  citizens  committee  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  compromise  between  the  men  and  the  Ship- 
building Company.  The  details  of  the  settlement  were  not  made  public, 
but  it  is  understood  that  both  sides  made  concessions  and  reached  a  result 
which  was  satisfactory  to  both. 

MINERS  BAY  MINE  NO.  2.— For  more  than  a  year  the  question  of  a 
"differential"  which  had  been  placed,  in  previous  wage  scales,  upon  Bay 
Mine  No.  2,  had  caused  more  or  less  friction  between  the  operators  and 
miners.  Finally,  during  last  November  the  matter,  by  mutual  agreement, 
was  referred  to  a  committee  on  arbitration.  The  miners  choose  one  of 
their  number,  Mr.  Charles  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Little  represented 
the  operators.'  These  two  requested  Charles  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
State  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  act  as  the  third  arbitrator. 
This  committee  met  at  Bay  City  on  November  14,  and  after  a  full  and 
careful  discussion  of  the  subject  the  arbitrators  reached  the  following 
decision  : 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  November  14,  1903. 

In  the  matter  of  the  arbitration  of  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
"Differential"  from  the  output  of  Bay  Mine,  No.  2,  we,  the  undersigned, 
decide  that  the  said  "Differential"  shall  be  removed.  It  is  also  our  de- 
cision that  this  change  shall  take  effect  and  become  operative  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1904. 

C.  H.  Johnson^ 
Alexander  Little^ 
Charles  Jeffords. 

Arhitratora. 
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The  company  and  its  employes  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  settle- 
ment, that  they  expressed  their  appreciation  in  the  following  note : 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Novemher  18,  1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson — We  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  services 
you  rendered  as  umpire  in  the  recent  arbitration  of  the  differential  at 
Bay  Mine  No.  2,  and  for  the  trouble  you  took  in  coming  up  from  Detroit 
for  the  purpose. 

For  the  company,  For  the  men, 

M.  L.  Davibs.  Charles  Jeffords. 

SAGINAW. 

SEVERAL  MINOR  DISPUTES.— Several  disputes  of  minor  im- 
portance occurred  in  Saginaw  during  the  year.  October  6,  twenty-four 
of  the  Saginaw  City  Gas  Company's  men  went  on  a  strike.  They  in- 
sisted  on  being  recognized  as  a  union;  also  asked  for  an  increase  of 
wages.    Both  were  refused  by  the  company.    The  strike  was  a  failure. 

The  strike  of  the  ice  and  coal  handlers  at  the  several  Saginaw  yards 
was  called  off  at  the  end  of  a  week  on  October  18 ;  the  employers  granted 
an  advance  of  from  $1.75  to  f  1.87^  a  day,  but  refused  to  recognize  the 
union  or  discriminate  in  any  particular  as  between  union  and  non-union 
men. 

On  July  1,  twenty-five  collar  makers  employed  at  Morley  Bros.'  collar 
shop  went  on  a  strike  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  the  president  of 
the  Collarmakers  and  Leather  Workers  Union.  This  strike  was  insti- 
tuted in  sympathy  with  a  Chicago  factory  dispute,  where  for  some  time 
the  employes  were  out  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  reinstate  two 
men  who  had  been  dismissed.  This  trouble  lasted  until  some  time  in 
October. 

On  Monday,  October  8,  the  entire  force  of  men  employed  by  the 
Michigan  Telephone  Company,  refused  to  go  to  work  unless  granted  an 
increase  of  wages  from  f  1.75  to  f2.00  a  day  for  nine  hours.  The  work 
at  the  time  was  very  pressing  and  the  company  compromised  by  in- 
creasing wages  to  |1.90  per  diem.  The  ringleader  who  incited  the  men 
to  strike  had  only  been  at  work  two  days,  and  was  promptly  dismissed. 

CONCLUSION. 

All  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  the  best  efforts  of  patriots  wielding  an 
influence  through  the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  halls  of  learning,  all  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  labor  leaders,  must  combine  to  bring  about 
a  more  amicable  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  employes  and  em- 
ployers. A  better  condition  of  things  will  not  be  brought  about  until 
the  interests  and  rights  of  all  men  are  placed  on  equal  footing.  Every 
employer  and  every  workman  must  be  true,  patriotic  and  loyal.  The 
great  labor  problem  will  not  be  fully  solved,  and  never  will  be  until  men 
of  all  classes,  ranks  and  stations  learn  and  practice  the  golden  rule: 
'*Love  thy  Neighbor  as  thyself.*' 

C.  H.  JOHNSON,  President, 
FREDRICK  KLUMP,  Secretary, 
HIBAM  L.  CHIPMAN. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


STATISTICS  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

Realizing  that  organized  labor  is  an  important  factor  entering  into 
the  industries  of  Michigan,  the  Department  decided  to  continue  the  can- 
vass instituted  the  two  previous  years  with  the  hope  of  further  bene- 
fiitting  the  great  array  of  laboring  men  who  contribute  so  much  to  our 
splendid  industrial  system.  The  Department  officials  felt  that  its  efforts 
in  this  line  were  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  labor,  especially  as  many 
letters  of  commendation  were  recieved  from  men  who  have  proven  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  labor  by  a  life  work  in  the  interest  of  the  labor- 
ing masses. 

The  schedules  prepared  were  similar  to  the  ones  used  in  1902,  and 
special  agents  were  employed  to  make  the  canvass  at  all  labor  centers. 
These  canvassers  were  active  members  of  organized  labor,  and  the  Depart- 
ment felt  that  all  union  labor  men,  especially  the  officers  of  the  unions, 
would  render  all  the  assistance  possible  in  securing  prompt  and  accurate 
reports  from  every  union  in  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  the  canvassers 
were  often  met  with  a  refusal  to  render  assistance  or  to  give  informa- 
tion necessary  to  formulate  a  report  which  would  be  an  honor  and  a 
credit  to  the  order,  and  which  would  redound  to  their  benefit  and  that 
of  every  laboring  man,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  employed. 

In  a  measure,  the  Department  was  handicapped  by  the  spirit  in  which 
its  efforts  were  met  by  those  on  whom  it  must  rely  for  information. 
Yet,  with  all  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  certain  officials,  by  the 
active  energetic  assistance  of  others  who  could  see  the  true  object 
sought  and  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  the  efforts  put  forth,  a 
splendid  canvass  was  made  and  reports  were  secured  from  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  unions  in  the  State.  There  are  probably  75  working 
unions,  approximating  a  membership  of  6,000,  from  whom  reports  could 
not  be  obtained.  One  union  in  Detroit  reported  to  the  Department  that 
they  considered  themselves  outside  of  the  labor  movement,  and  could 
give  no  information.  How  their  union  helps  the  cause  of  labor  is  not 
apparent.    It  is  less  apparent  how  organized  labor  could  assist  them. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  shows  several  interesting  items  most  im- 
portant to  labor.  Prom  July  1,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903,  174  new  unions 
were  organized.  Last  year  336  unions  were  canvassed,  with  a  total 
membership  of  26,890.  This  year  589  unions  were  canvassed,  with  a 
total  membership  of  43,069,  a  gain  in  the  canvass  of  253  unions,  and 
a  gain  in  membership  of  16,179.  Unions  average  about  75  members  each 
21a 
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The  statistics  obtained  also  show  that  the  average  daily  wages  of 
members  have  increased  nine  cents  per  day.  And  about  one-hi5f  the 
unions  report  that  the  average  work  day  has  been  shortened.  Another 
significant  point  is  that  420  unions,  or  over  71  per  cent  of  those  can- 
vassed, report  that  diflPerences  between  employers  and  the  employed 
are  settled  by  arbitration.  Following  this  is  the  fact  that  only  69  unions 
have  been  alFected  by  strikes  during  the  year,  which  is  only  about  11 
per  cent  of  all  the  unions  canvassed.  Nearly  f  25,000  was  paid  out  by 
these  unions  in  strike  benefits,  but,  a  large  per  cent  of  this  was  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  of  members  outside  of  Michigan.  A  pleasing 
feature  is  the  fact  that  219  of  these  unions  maintain  a  sick  benefit  and 
that  these  unions  have  paid  out  over  f 25,000  for  the  relief  of  members 
during  the  year,  being  an  average  of  f  114.61  for  each  union  maintain- 
ing such  a  fund. 

Out  of  the  589  unions  canvassed  140  submit  suggestions  for  legislation 
that  would  benefit  labor,  of  which  88  ask  for  a  shorter  work  day,  the 
concensus  of  opinion  being  that  eight  hours  should  be  established  by 
law  as  a  legal  work  day.  The  suggestions  cover  many  points,  some  of 
which  are  meritorious  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  embodied  in  the  laws 
governing  labor.  Many  of  these  suggestions  are  of  a  nature  showing 
that  those  who  promulgate  them  are  not  informed  as  to  the  provisions 
of  some  of  the  beneficient  labor  laws  now  in  force. 

The  statistics  collected  develops  a  great  organization,  capable  of 
doing  a  grand  work  in  the  cause  of  labor.  Much  crudeness  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  organizations,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  better 
methods,  which  will  insure  better  results.  The  sympathy  of  humanity 
is  ever  with  the  laboring  classes.  Labor  organizations  are  being  care- 
fully watched.  Any  tendency  toward  a  broadened  and  more  effective 
work  will  meet  with  approval. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  from  the  Longshoremen,  and  Miners' 
Unions,  which  are  given  separate  from  the  others.  Of  the  former  the 
Department  is  indebted  to  Hon.  Henry  C.  Barter,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  for  courtesies  extended  in  securing  reports  of 
the  local  unions.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  the 
State,  and  its  influence  is  greatly  extended  through  the  cool,  conserva- 
tive, and  wise  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Barter.  Of  the  85  unions  in  the  State, 
64  sent  their  reports  through  the  solicitation  of  this  able  leader,  whose 
experience  told  him  that  good  effects  would  come  through  the  canvass 
the  Department  was  making.  The  miners'  unions  were  canvassed  by 
Deputy  Mine  Inspector  Stevenson,  the  result  showing  a  strong  effective 
organization. 

Following  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  canvass,  which  was  made 
in  33  labor  centers,  each  of  which  are  of  local  interest.  The  aggregate 
or  recapitulation  of  the  entire  canvass  presents  figures  which  will  sur- 
prise many  not  informed  as  to  the  strength  of  the  organization.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  as  to  legislation  deserve  careful  thought;  while  others 
in  the  form  given  may  seem  crude,  yet  they  advance  thoughts  coming 
from  men  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  most  severe  toil.  They  are 
reminders  that  conditions  not  theories  confront  the  masses  whose 
sustenance  must  be  earned  by  manual  labor.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  "Pertinent  Remarks  by  Unions."  These  remarks  voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  best  friends  of  labor. 
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CANVASS  AT  ADRIAN. 

Clgarmakers No.     263      Federal  Labor No.  908t 

Carpenters  and  Joiners "      984      Qranite  Cutters " 

Sheet  Metal  Workers ••      804      Teamsters  Union "  599 

Bricklayers  and  Masons "        24      Painters  and  Decorators "  908 

Typographical •*                 Machinists   "  87 

Journeymen  Barbers "      633 

J^umber  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 11 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 882 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 882 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.4 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year '. . .  10 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 |2  05 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 2  50 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 45 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 5 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 6 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 10 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 1 

Number  that  have  agreement  with  employes 6 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 5 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 7 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds. 4 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year |5  00 


CANVASS  AT  ALBION. 

Street  Railway  Employes No.               Federal  Labor  No.  9644 

Bartenders  League "      574      Iron  Moulders "  104 

Painters  and  Decorators No.    918     Retail  Clerks  No. 

International  Teamsters "                Leather  Workers "  89 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 8 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 507 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 507 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 10.2 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 $1  78 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 1  99 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 21 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 3 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shorteneji 5 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 7 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 1 
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Number  reporting  strikes  during  past  year '. 

Number  reporting  no  strikes 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  fund 

'Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  fund 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $30  00 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 

Number  making  no  suggestions 


CANVASS  AT  ANN  ARBOR. 


Painters  and  Decorators No.  514 

Carpenters  and  Joiners "  512 

Plumbers,  Gas  lb  Steam  Fitters.  "  190 

Blectrlcal  Workers " 

Bakers  and  Confectioners "  175 


Lathers 

Hod  Carriers,  etc 

Journeymen  Barbers. 

Cigarmakers 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 


.No.     181 

!  **      517 
.  "       366 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 * 6 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 171 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 10 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 341 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 170 


Average  number  of  hovrs  worked  per  day 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year. 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 


%2  05 

2  35 

30 


Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened. 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 


Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 

Number  reporting  no  strikes 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  unions 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $60  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $124  15 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 

Number  making  no  such  suggestions ^. 


9.3 
10.2 


7 
3 

9 
1 

10 

1 
9 
1 


CANVASS  AT  BARAGA,  CALUMET,  HOUGHTON,  AND  HANCOCK. 


Electrical  Workers,  Houghton.  .No. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Han- 
cock    " 

Cigarmakers,  Calumet *' 

Bricklayers  and  Masons,  Han- 
cock    " 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Hough- 


ton 


405 

130 
413 

16 

1122 


I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A.,  Baraga No.  50 

Typographical,  Houghton "  596 

Iron  Moulders,  Hancock "  322 

Cigarmakers,  Hancock **  408 

Barbers,  Houghton "  351 

Journeymen  Tailors,  Houghton.  "  802 
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Number  of  unions  reporting  in  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 11 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 290 

Increase  In  number  of  members  reported 290 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day. 9.8 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year. .' 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  In  1902 |3  55 

Average  dally  wages  in  1903 3  60 

Average  dally  increase  during  year 05 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 1 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 9 

Number  not  reporting  as  to  hours  of  labor 1 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 7 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 2 

Number  not  answering  this  question 2 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 8 

Number  having  no  such  agreements ^ 3 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds ' 8 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 3 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $235  00 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 1 

Number  making  no  suggestions 10 


CANVASS  AT  BATTLE  CREEK. 

Cigarmakers No.     204       Street  Railway  Employes No.     333 

Carpenters  &  Joiners "       871       Printing   Pressmen "  131 

Painters  and  Decorators "      617      Bakers  and  Confectioners "  299 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons "        21       United  Brewery  Workmen "  5 

Press  Assistants "        48       Teamsters  and  Draymen **  850 

Journeymen  Barbers "       502       Electrical   Workers "  256 

Iron   Molders "       175       Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employes. .   "  '  404 

Laborers'  Protective "                  Electricians  "  445 

Machinists   "        46      Operative  Plasterers "  246 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 16 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 1,035 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July'  1,  1903 18 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1.  1903 1,040 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 5 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day I 9.7 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 11.5 

Average  daily  wages  July  1,  1902 |2  23 

Average  daily  wages  July  1,  1903 2  48 

Average  Increase  in  wages  during  year 25 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 5 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 13 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 18 

Number  that  have  an  agreement  with  employers 6 

Number  that  have  no  such  agreement 12 
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Number  reporting  strikes  during  the  year 4 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  the  year 14 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 4 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 9 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 9 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year. . . : $256  00 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 4 

Number  making  no  suggestions  14 


CANVASS  IN  THE  BAY  CITIES. 

Bricklayers   No.      11      Street  Railway  Employes No.'     95 

I.  B.  of  S.  F "        16      Painters  and  Decorators " 

Plumbers  A  Steam  Fitters "      164      Cigarmakers    "  184 

Boiler  Makers "                 Typographical "  81 

Joume3rmen  Barbers "        13      Machinists  "  98 

Retail  Clerks "        75      Electrical  Workers "  150 

Steam  Engineers **        42      Carpenters  lb  Joiners "  116 

Lake  Seamen's "                 Sheet  Metal  Workers "  191 

Beer  Drivers  lb  Stablemen "        38      Teamsters  "  9 

Ship  Caulkers "        28      Car  Workers "  23 

Bartenders  "      609      Boiler  Makers,  etc "  178 

Journeymen  Tailors "      248      Brewery  Workmen "  3 

Musicians  "      127 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 46 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 2,621 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 25 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 1,490 

Decrease  in  numbers  as  reported ♦I.ISI 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.2 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 9.8 

.  Average  daily  wages  in  190i , %2  18 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 2  40 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 22 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 15 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 9 

Number  .not  reporting  as  to  hours  of  labor 1 

Number  that  settle  difTerences  by  arbitration 17 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 6 

Number  not  answering  this  question 2 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 16 

Number  that  have  no  such  agreements 9 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  the  year 7 

Number  reporting  no  strikes 18 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 7 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $8,302  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 8 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds —  IT 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  the  year $530  00 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 3 

Number  making  no  suggestions 28 

♦Note. — ^A  number  of  unions  did  not  report  the  past  year. 
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CANVASS  AT  BENTON  HARBOR  AND  ST.  JOSEPH. 

Carpenters  lb  Joiners No.    898      Musicians No.  202 

Broom  Makers **        96      Bartenders  League "  877 

Journeymen  Barbers. "      846    '  Clgarmakers  ,.. "  467 

Painters  and  Decorators "      429      Retail  Clerks "  121 

Machinists  "      476      Typographical    "  626 

Bricklayers  lb  Plasters "        20    .  Tugmen's  Protective  Ass'n "  21 

Electrical  Workers " 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  \,  1903 18 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1908 866 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported- 366 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.6 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year ^ 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 |2  66 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 2  66 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 10 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened ' 6 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 6 

Number  not  reporting  1 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 10 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 8 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 6 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 7 

Number  reporting  strikes   0 

Number  reporting  no  strikes 18 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $80  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 7 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 6 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $196  00 
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CANVASS   AT   DETROIT. 


Bolt  ft  Nut  Workers No. 

Coopers "  b4 

Leather  Workers  on  H.  G "  128 

Electrical  Workers "  138 

Car  Workers "  124 

Stove  Mounters "  1 

Carpenters  ft  Joiners "  19 

I.  A.  B.  ft  S.  I.  W "  25 

Electrical  Workers "  893 

Coopers "  68 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  etc. ...  "  1 

Carriage,  Coach  ft  Car  Painters.  "  884 

Core  Makers "  438 

Boot  ft  Shoe  Workers "  30 

Brass  Workers "  185 

Iron,  Steel  ft  Tin  Workers "  1 

rainters  and  Decorators "  37 

United  Garment  Workers "  47 

Electrotypers   "  54 

Beer  Bottlers "  181 

Brewers  ft  Malsters "  3 

Beer  Drivers  ft  Stablemen *'  88 

Commission  Malthouse  Workers  "  92 

Pattern  Makers " 

Amalgamated  Wood  Workers. .  "  41 

Amalgamated  Wood  Workers..  "  524 

Amalgamated  Wood  Workers. .  "  50 

Tobacco  Workers "  ,    12 

Bricklayers    "  2 

Electrical  Workers "  17 


Lake  Seamen's No. 

Railway  Conductors "  48 

St  Railway  Employes **  26 

Cigarmakers "  22 

Janitors  Union "  10299 

Shipwrights  and  Caulkers "  24 

Hotel  ft  Restaurant "  426 

Metal   Spinners "  172 

Musicians ^ "  5 

Stove  ft  Bench  Molders "  31 

Cloth,  Hat  ft  Cap  Makers "  4 

Stationary  Firemen "  32 

Upholsterers    "  31 

Retail  Clerks "  168 

Teamsters,  Drivers,  etc "  316 

Typographical    "  18 

Ladies  Garment  Workers "  18 

Cigar  Packers "  284 

Railroad  Trainmen "  555 

Pattern  Fitters  ft  Filers "  31 

Trunk  ft  Bag  Workers "  18 

Leather  Workers ** 

Machinery  Molders "  244 

Stereotypers "  9 

Granite  Workers •. . . .  ** 

Meat  Cutters  ft  Butchers "  351 

Glove  Makers "  30 

Boiler  Makers **  169 

Journeymen   Horseshoers "  13 

Iron    Molders "  317 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 51 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1.  1902 10,103 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 60 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1.  1903 13,794 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 3,691 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.4 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.4 


Average  daily  wages  in  1902 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 

Average  daily  increase  during  year. 


$2  34 

2  50 

16 


Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened. 


31 

29 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 41 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 19 


Number  that  have  agreement  with  employers. 
Number  that  have  no  such  agreement 


47 
13 


Number   reporting  strikes  during  year 11 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 49 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably 9 

Number  of  strik^  still  unsettled 2 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $10,870  72 
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Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 24 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 36 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $9,842  60 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 17 

Number  making  no  suggestions 43 


CANVASS  AT  BSCANABA. 

Teamsters  No.    443      Machinists  No.    515 

Bartenders  League **      493      Brewery  Workmen "  270 

Electrical  Workers "      374      Car  Workers "  10 

Blacksmiths   "      756      Painters  ana  Decorators "  638 

Carpenters  &  Joiners "    1194      Licensed  Tugmen "  15 

Cigarmakers    "      268      Masters  ft  Pilots g  •  •  "  '^^ 

Musicians  "        92      Locomotive  Pirem^n "  129 

Typographical    "      278      Railroad  Conductors "  86 

Journeymen  Barbers "      340      St.  Railway  Employes "  365 

Retail  Clerks "      191      Journeymen  Tailors "  386 

Railroad  Trainmen **      182      Locomotive  Engineers "  116 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 22 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 1,058 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 1,058 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 10 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 11.1 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 $2  72 

Average  dally  wages  in  1903 •    2  90 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 18 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 6 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 16 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 20 

Number  that  settle  differences-  in  other  ways 2 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 15 

Number  having  no  such  agreement 7 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 1 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 21 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 1 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $73  25 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 3 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 19 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $35  00 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 1 

Number  making  no  suggestions « 21 


CANVASS  AT  FLINT. 

United  Brewery  Workmen No.  3      Painters  ft  Decorators No.    283 

Carpenters  ft  Joiners **  643      Teamsters  "      298 

Teamsters  "  415      Plasterers "      184 

Journeymen  Barbers "  15      Cigarmakers   "      186 

Bricklayers  ft  Masons "  12      Musicians " 

Broom  ft  Brush  Makers **  49 

22a 
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Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 9 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 317 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 11 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1908 269 

Decrease  in  number  of  members  reported S3 

Average  hours  worked  per  day 8.6 

Average  months  worked  per  year 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  1902 |2  42 

Average  daily  wages  1908 2  43 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 01 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 3 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 6 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 3 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 2 

Number  that  have'  agreements  with  employers 3 

Number  that  have  no  such  agreements S 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  the  year 3 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $67  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 3 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 3 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $335  79 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 3 

Number  making  no  suggestions 6 


CANVASS  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS. 


General  Team  Drivers No. 

Typographical. " 

Upholsterers " 

Salesmen's  " 

Operative  Plasterers " 

Theatrical  Stage  Employes " 

Interior  Fnishers " 

Outside  Electrical  Workers " 

Cigarmakers   " 

Packers  &  Trimmers '* 

Steamfitters  &  Helpers " 

Drain  Layers " 

Brewers  " 

Printing  Pressmen " 

Journeymen  Tailors " 

Joumesrmen   Barbers " 

Bakers  " 

Leather  Workers  lb  Tanners. . .  " 

Sheet  Metal  Workers " 

Hod  Carriers,  etc " 

Coopers " 


491 
39 
26 
18 

26 

1330 

75 

47 

1696 

850 

9995 

10 

18 


67 
86 
172 
91 
67 


Journeymen  Horseshoers No. 

Woodworking  Hands 

Glass  Workers 

Leather  Workers,  etc 

Iron  Molders 

Metal   Polishers 

Broom  Makers 

Machinists  

Wood  ft  Metal  Lathers 

Carpenters  ft  Joiners 

Plumbers  ft  Steamfitters 

Painters  and  Decorators 

Inside  Electrical  Workers 

Bridge  ft  Iron  Workers 

Cabinet  Makers 

Beer  Bottlers  ft  Drivers 

Ph6to  Engravers 

Wood  Carvers 

Pattern  Makers  Ass'n 

B.  M.  I.  U 

Musicians 


84 
1498 

le 

218 
7 
8 

191 

385 
70 

119 

281 

66 

1886 

254 
27 


1 
56 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 46 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 2,868 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 42 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 4,230 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 1,832 
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Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.5 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.^ 

Average  daily  wages  July  1,  1902 $2  40 

Average  daily  wages  July  1,  1903 2  45 

Average  daily  increase  for  year 05 

Number  reporting' hours  of  labor  shortened 15 

Number  reporting  hours  not  shortened 27 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 28 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 9 

Number  not  answering  this  question 5 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 26 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 16 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  past  year 8 

Number  reporting  no  strikes 34 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  unions 3 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  unfavorably  to  unions 1 

Number  of  strikes  compromised 2 

Number  of  strikes  still  pending  at  time  of  report 2 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $5,413  00 

« 

Number  reporting  sick  benefits ^ 23 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefits. . . « 19 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $2,252  50 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 16 

Number  making  no  suggestions 26 


CANVASS   AT   JACKSON. 

Painters  and  Decorators No.    287      Local  Labor. No.  9865 

Letter  Carriers "      232      Electrical  Workers "  206 

Hod  Carriers,  etc "        48      St.  Railway  Employes "  246 

R.  F.  D.  Letter  Carriers "                 Retail  Clerks "  586 

Typographical    "        99      Journeymen  Barbers "  448 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters "                 Carpenters  ft  Joiners "  651 

Plumbers' ft  Gasfitters "      313      Locomotive  Firemen *' 

Railroad  Trainmen .' "      121      Locomotive  Ehigineers "  2 

Order  Railway  Conductors "      182      Switchmen's  Union "  61 

-Hotel  ft  Restaurant  Employes. .  "      403      Sheet  Metal  Workers '*  94 

Woodworkers    "        63      Boiler  Makers,  etc "  64 

Machinists  "        95      Lathers  "  184 

Beer  Bottlers,  etc "                 Malsters  ft  Brewers "  3 

Blacksmiths "      199      Butchers *'  199 

Cigarmakers    "      314      Masons  ft  Bricklayers "  15 

Wood  ft  Metal  Lathers "      134      Carriage  Workers "  52 

Printing  Pressmen "      155      Milk  Drivers ' "  809 

Operative  Plasteters "      108 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 7 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1, 1902 628 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 85 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 2,168 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 1,640 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.9 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.8 
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Average  daily  wages  in  1902 %2  22 

Average  dally  wages  in  1903. 2  31 

Average  dally  Increase  for  year. 09 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 12 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 23 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 27 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 5 

Number  not  answering  this  question '     3 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employes 11 

Nuniber  that  have  no  such  agreement 22 

Number  not  answering  this  question 2 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  the  year 3 

Number  reporting  no  strikes 32 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 3 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $596  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 18 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 17 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $1,269  60 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 10 

Number  making  no  suggestions 25 


CANVASS  AT  KALAMAZOO. 


Bookbinders No.  59  Machinists  

Carriage  &  Wagon  Workers "  31  Teamsters  

Electrical  Workers *'  395  Paper  Makers 

Brewery  Workmen "  3  Sneet  Metal  Workers 

Boiler.  Makers "  291  Musicians  " 

Cereal  Makers **  47  Boiler  Makers 

Bartenders  League **  368  Carpenters  (Dowagiac) 

United  Garment  Workers "  217  Metal  Polishers,  etc 

Cigarmakers  "  208  Plumbers  &  Steamfitters 

Carpenters  &  Joiners **  297  Pressmen's  Assistants 

Suspender  Workers "  9763  irinting  Pressmen 

Bricklayers  &  Masons "  17  Paper  Makers  (  Otsego) 

Typographical    "  122  Journeymen  Tailors 

Ladies'  Garment  Workers "  40  Bakers  &  Confectioners 

Allied  Metal  Workers "  197  Amalgamated  Wood  Workers. 

Federal  Labor  Union *'  9720  Woman's  Label  League 

Street  Railway   Employes "  343  Iron  Molders 

Stationary  Firemen "  178  Journeymen    Barbers 

leamsters,  Draymen,  etc "  44  Trades  &  Labor  Council " 

Retail  Clerks "  59  Painters  ft  Decorators "      812 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 26 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 1,452 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 40 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 2,236 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 783 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day , •. 9.6 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 11.5 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 %2  10 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 2  40 

Average  daily  increase  for  year s. 30 
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Number  that  report  hours  of  labor  shortened 21 

Number  that  report  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 19 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration * 18 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 12 

Number  that  have  an  a^eement  with  employers 15 

Number  that  have  no  such  agreement 25 

Number  that  report  strikes  during  the  year 1 

Number  that  report  no  strikes  during  the  year 39 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 1 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $455  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 6 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 34 

Amount  paid  in  sick  benefits  during  year $887  00 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 37 

Number  making  no  suggestions ■     3 


CANVASS  AT  LANSING. 

Painters  &  Decorators No.  Plumbers  &  Steamfitters No.    388 

Carpenters  ft  Joiners '*                  St.    Railway   Employes. "  354 

Bricklayers "        31      Lathers   "  190 

Printing  Pressmen "        12      Machinists   "  389 

Bookbinders   "         64       Iron  Molders "  225 

Bartenders  League "                  Federal  Labor  Union "  9368 

Typographical "        72      Press  Assistants "  22 

Journeymen  Barbers "       125      Cigarmakers    "  272 

Metal  Workers "        67 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 8 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 330 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 17 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 689 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 359 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.8 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 11.1 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 6 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 11 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 13 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 4 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers ■     8 

Number  that  have  no  such  agreements 9 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 7 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 10 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $352  00 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 3 

Number  making  no  suggestions '    14 


# 
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CANVASS  AT  MANISTEE. 


Journeymen  Tailors No.    883 

Cigamiiikers   "      810 

Blacksmiths "        25 

Carpenters  lb  Joiners "    1226 

Typographical "      615 

Lumbermen's  Ass'n **  11276 

Team  Drivers "      856 

Shingle  Weavers "         7 


Retail  Clerks   No.  307 

Amalgamated  Wood  Workers..  "  30 

Coopers 1. "  172 

Boom  Men's »..  "  9710 

Painters  and  Decorators "  579 

Machinists  "  50 

Bartenders  League "  561 

Musicians    "  270 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902. . 
Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903. 
Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1908. 
Increase  In  number  of  members  reported. . 


Average  hours  worked  per  day. . . . 
Average  months  worked  per  year. 


Average  daily  wages  in  1902. . 
Average  daily  wages  in  1908. 


%1  87 
1  87 


Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened. 


Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration. 
Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways. 


Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers. 
Number  that  have  no  such  agreements 


'^  Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year '. 

Strikes  resulting  unfavorably  to  organizations,  .a 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $15  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds , 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $70  85 


0 

16 

844 

844 

9.3 
10.4 


1 
15 

15 

1 

1 
15 

1 
15 

1 


6 
10 


CANVASS  AT  MUSKEGON. 


Bartenders  League... 
Stationary  Engineers. 

Brewers 

Bricklayers  Mutual . . . 

Typographical 

Carpenter  6  Joiners. . 
Electrical  Workers... 

Teamsters  

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 
Machinists  


.No. 


411  Plumbers  ft  Steamfitters No.  154 

130  Journeymen  Barbers "  411 

10  Joume3nnen  Tailors "  113 

5  Painters  and  Decorators "  475 

168  Iron   Molders "  186 

100  Retail  Clerks "  807 

275  Cigarmakers "  24 

379  Teamsters  "  138 

237  L  B.  of  S.  P "  117 

170 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 . . 
Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902. 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903. . 
Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903. 
Decrease  in  members  as  reported 


21 
860 

19 

762 

98 
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Ayerage  hours  worked  per  day 9.5 

Ayerage  months  worked  per  year 10.7 

Ayerage  daily  wages  July  1,  1902 |2  44 

Ayerage  daily  wages  July  1,  1903 2  54 

Ayerage  dally  increase  in  wages  during  year 10 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 8 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 11 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 11 

Number  that  settle  difTerences  in  other  ways 8 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 7 

Number  that  have  no  such  agreements 12 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 0 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year. . ; $66  50 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 8 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 11 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $338  73 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 4 

Number  making  no  suggestions 15 


CANVASS  AT  MT.  CLEMENS. 

(General  Team  Drivers No.    250      Carpenters  &  Joiners No.  674 

Bartenders  League "      379      Hod  Carriers,  etc "  64 

Federal  Labor  Union "  10702      Retail  Clerks "  824 

Wood  Workers "      127      bt.  Railway  Employes "  90 

Painters  and  Decorators "      904      Bricklayers,  Masons,  etc "  *  26 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 10 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 868 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 868 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day ' 9.7 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.7 

Average  daily  wages  for  1902 %1  63 

Average  daily  wages  for  1903 1  92 

Average  daily  increase  tor  year 29 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 6 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 4 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 10 

Number  having  agreement  with  employers 5 

Number  having  no  such  agreement 5 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 4 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 6 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 4 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $54  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 3 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 7 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $28  50 

Number  making  suggestions  as  to  beneficial  legislation 2 

Number  making  no  suggestions 8 
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CANVASS    AT   OWOSSO. 


Machinists  * No.  114 

Hotel  ft  Restaurant  Em "  440 

Painters  and  Decorators "  570 

Journeymen  Barbers "  364 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters "  322 

Retail  Clerks "  741 

Typographical "  455 


Federal  Labor  Union No.  9056 

Amalgamated  Wood  Workers..  " 

Cloth  Casket  Trimmers "  10659 

Clgarmakers  "      167 

Carpenters  ft  Joiners "    1077 

Boiler  Makers,  etc "      274 

Blacksmiths   "        15 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 . . . 
Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902. 


8 
391 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903. . 
Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903^ 
Increase  of  number  of  members  reported. 


14 
617 
226 


Average  hours  worked  per  day. . . . 
Average  months  worked  per  year. 


11 
11 


Average  dally  wages  in  1902 

Average  dally  wages  in  1903 

Average  daily  increase  for  year. 


$1  97 

2  23 

26 


Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened. 


3 
11 


Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration. 
Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways. 


10 

4 


Number  that  haVe  agreements  with  employers. 
Number  that  have  no  such  agreements 


Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 2 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 12 

Strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 2 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $194  00 

Number  reporting  sicik  benefit  funds '4 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 10 

Amount  paid  out  In  sick  benefit  funds  during  year $165  00 


Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation. 
Number  making  no  suggestions 


11 


CANVASS    AT   PONTIAC. 


Typographical    No.     512 

Clgarmakers    "      463 

Federal  Labor "  11067 

Retail  Clerks " 

Carriage  ft  Wagon  Workers...  "       130 
Journeymen  Tailors "       387 


Journeymen  Barbers No.     476 

Brick  Masons,  etc *'         29 

Teamsters  "      348 

Musicians "      114 

Painters  and  Decorators **      667 

Carpenters  &  Joiners "    1032 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902. . . 
Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903.. 
Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903. 
Increase  in  number  of  members  reported . . 


0 

12 

446 

446 
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Average  hours  worked  per  day 9.6 

Average  months  worked  per  year 11.5 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 $2  07 

Average  daily  wages  In  1903 2  22 

Average  daily^  increase  during  year 15 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 8 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 4 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 12 

Number  that  have  agreements  with  employers 6 

Number  that  have  no  such  agreements 6 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 0 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $65  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 8 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 9 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $114  75 


CANVASS  AT  PORT  HURON. 

Musicians No.      33      Brotherhood  of  Teamsters No.  122 

Grain   Scoopers "  247 

Brewery  Workmen "  4 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  etc "  3 . 

Marine  Stewards  ft  Cooks.....  **  209 

Cigarmakers    ! . . .  "  368 

Broom  Makers "  75 

Electrical  Workers "  75 

Typographical    "  300 

Machinists   "  117 

N.  A.  L.  C "  529 

Port  Huron  Local "  145 


Bartenders  League 

.   "       314 

Journeymen   Barbers 

.  "       188 

Retail  Clerks 

96 

Journeymen  Tailors 

24 

Painters  and  Decorators 

.   "       264 

Shipwrights  &  Caulkers 

Carpenters  ft  Joiners 

.   •*       585 

Printins  Pressmen 

.   "         92 

Beer  Bottlers  ft  Drivers 

38 

Plumbers  and  Gasfitters 

.   " 

Licensed  Tugmen's  Ass'n 

.   '* 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 33 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 1,447 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 24 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 908 

Decrease  in  number  of  members  reported ♦539 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day s . .  10 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.3 

Average  dally  wages  in  1902 $2  06 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 ; 2  50 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 44 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 11 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 13 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 17 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 7 

Number  having  agreements  with  employers 18 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 6 


^Several  unions  not  reported  this  year. 
23a 
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Number  reporting  strlkee  during  year 2 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year.'. 22 

Strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 2 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $251  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 6 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 18 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $265  00 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 3 

Number  making  no  suggestions 21 


CANVASS   AT   SAGINAW. 

Cigarmakers  No.    130      Retail  Clerks No.  40 

Steam  Engineers "        28      Typographical "  50 

Carpenters  &  Joiners "        59      I  .eat  her  Workers "  80 

Iron  Molders "      321      Journeymen  Barbers "  1$ 

Pattern  Makers "                 Leather  Workers  on  H.  G "  96 

Carpenters  &  Joiners "      334      Iron  Workers  Helpers "  8903 

Ice  and  Coal  Handlers "      163      Bricklayers  and  Masons "  7 

Journeymen  Horseshoers "        63      Teamsters  "  287 

Retail  Clerks "        65      P.  M.  Lodge,  Machinists "  600 

Sheet  Metal  Workers "        38      Lathers  Union "  131 

Painters  and   Decorators "      105      Musicians   "  57 

Journeymen  Tailors "        83      Brewery  Workers " .  "  28 

Machinists  ..."      187      St.  Railway  Employes "  32 

Bartenders  League "      S06      Beer  Drivers  lb  Stablemen "  299 

Boiler  Makers "      124      Street  Railway  Employes "  96 

Plumbers  ft  Steamfitters "        85      Printing  Pressmen "  14 

Coopers "      136      Fishermen's  Protective "  8906 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 82 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 1,609 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 . . .  .* 34 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 1,927 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 318 

Average  hours  worked  per  Miay 9.6 

Average  months  worked  per  year 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 |2  13 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 2  21 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 08 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 14 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 20 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 20 

Number  that  settle  differences  in*  other  ways 14 

Number  having  agreements  with  employers 22 

Number  having  no  such  agreements : .  12 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 4 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 30 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organization 1 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  unfavorably  to  organization 1 

Number  of  strikes  compromised 1 

Number  of  strikes  still  pending  at  time  of  report 1 

Amount  paid  in  strike  benefits  during  year $825  50 
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Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 10 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 24 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $1,082  36 

Number  making  suggestions  ais  to  beneficial  legislation 6 

Number  making  no  suggestions 28 


CANVASS   AT  SAULT  STE.   MARIE. 

Bricklayers  ft  Masons No.      18      Wood  ft  Metal  Lathers No.    191 

19 

359 

46 

308 

885 


Painters  and  Decorators "  Cigarmakers 

Bartenders  League "      572      Typographical 

Brewery  Workmen **  3      Carpenters  ft  Joiners 

Steam  Shovel  Engineers "  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Qasfltters 

Licensed  Tugmen's  Ass'n **  Journeymen  Tailors 

Shipwrights  ft  Caulkers "  44 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 : 13 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 533 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 533 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.7 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 9.2 

Average  dally  wages  in  1902 |2  74 

Average  dally  wages  in  1903 3  31 

Average  dally  increase  during  year 57 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 8 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened r 5 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 8 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 5 

Number  having  agreements!  with  employers 10 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 3 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 4 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 9 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  foi:  organizations 4 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year |201  75 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 4 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 9 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year |86  00 

Nun&ber  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 6 

Number  making  no  suggestions 7 


CANVASS  AT  THREE  RIVERS. 

Iron  Moulders No.  462  Retail  Clerks No.  854 

Painters  and  Decorators "  786  Paper  Makers "  68 

Cigarmakers "  69  Carpenters  ft  Joiners "  1551 

Amalgamated  Woodworkers "  199  Machinists  "  528 


Blacksmiths  Union "      140      Bartenders  League. 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 ^ 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 10 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 343 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 343 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 10.4 

Average  number  months  worked  per  year .^ 11.3 
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Average  daily  wages  In  1902 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened . 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration. . . 
Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways. . 

Number  having  agreements  with  employers 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 


$1  78 

1  95 

17 


Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 

Number  of  strikes  compromised 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $10  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $75  00 


Bricklayers  &  Masons No. 

Retail  Clerks. " 

Carpenters  &  Joiners " 

Journeymen   Barbers " 

Typographical " 


CANVASS  AT  TRAVERSE  CITY. 

8      Electrical  Workers No. 

255      Team  Drivers " 

266      Cigarmakers " 

Musicians " 

362 


8 
340 
169 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902. 
Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 . . 
Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 . . 
Increase  in  number  of  members  reported. 


0 

9 

399 

399 


Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.7 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  day 11.9 


Average  daily  wages  in  1902 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 

No  change  in  average  dally  wages  during  year. 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened. 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration . . 
Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways . . . 

Number  having  agreements  with  employers 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 


$2 
2 


50 
50 


Number  reporting  sick .  benefit  funds 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $1,231  25 


CANVASS  AT 

Bricklayers    &    Masons    (Petos- 

key)    No. 

Cigarmakers, .  Petoskey " 

Carpenters  &  Joiners,  Petoskey.  " 

Retail  Clerks,   Petoskey " 

(Carpenters  &  Joiners,  Boyne. . .   " 

Laborers  Protective,  Boyne " 

Carpenters    6    Joiners.    Charle- 
voix       " 

Carpenters    &    Joiners.    Harbor 
Springs  '* 


MISCELLANEOUS  PLACES. 

Journeymen  Barbers   (Ionia).. No. 

Boiler  Makers,  Ionia "       26^ 

452       Machinists,   Ionia "       389 

191       Locomotive  Engineers,  Ionia. . .  " 

866       Painters  &  Decorators,  Holland.  "      877 
1344       Painters  &  Decorators,  Harbor 

10978  Springs   "     1004 

Amalgamated  Leather  Workers. 

797  Holland  "         42 

Stationary  Engineers,  Holland.  •'        26 
1254 
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Number  of  unions  reporting  from  these  places  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  from  Uiese  places  July  1,  1903 16 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 809 

Increase  in  number  of  members  as  reported 809 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.8 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 9.9 

Average  daily  wages  In  1902 |2  43 

Average  dally  wages  in  1903 2  32 

Average  daily  decrease  during  year 11 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 6 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 11 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 7 

Number  that  settle  in  other  ways , 9 

Number  having  isigreements  with  employers 8 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 8 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 1 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 15 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organization 1 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year |122  50 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 8 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 8 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $119  00 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 5 

Number  making  no  suggestions 11 


CANVASS  OF  LONGSHOREMEN'S  UNIONS. 


Local  No. 

7, 

Alpena. 

Local 

No. 

Grand  Haven. 

Local  No. 

462, 

Alpena. 

Local 

No. 

42, 

Grand  Marias. 

Local  No, 

275, 

Au  Sable. 

Local 

No. 

488. 

Harbor  Springs. 

Local  No. 

22, 

Bay  City. 

Local 

No. 

Houghton. 

Local  No. 

25, 

Bay  City. 

Local 

No. 

473, 

Houghton. 

Local  No. 

50, 

Baraga. 

Local 

No. 

257, 

Lake  Linden. 

Local  No. 

60, 

Boyne  City. 

Local 

No. 

21, 

Ludlngton. 

Local  No. 

33, 

Benton  Harbor. 

Local 

No. 

130, 

Mackinac  Island. 

Local  No. 

197, 

Cedar  River. 

Local 

No. 

36, 

Manistee. 

Local  No. 

135, 

Charlevoix. 

Local 

No. 

178, 

Marine  City. 

Ix>cal  No. 

66, 

Cheboygan. 

Local 

No. 

11. 

Marquette. 

Local  No. 

233, 

Cross  Village. 

I  ocal 

No. 

48, 

Marquette. 

Local  No. 

49, 

Detour. 

I  ocal 

No. 

69, 

Menominee. 

Local  No. 

10, 

Detroit. 

Local 

No. 

427, 

Muskegon. 

Local  No. 

46, 

Detroit. 

local 

No. 

28, 

Port  Huron. 

Local  No. 

180, 

Detroit. 

Local 

No. 

30. 

Port  Huron. 

Local  No. 

185, 

Detroit. 

Local 

No. 

301. 

Port  Huron. 

Local  No. 

East  Jordan. 

Local 

No. 

471. 

Port  Huron. 

Local  No. 

Escanaba. 

1  ocal 

No. 

268. 

Raber. 

Local  No. 

43, 

Escanaba. 

1  ocal 

No. 

6, 

Saginaw. 

Local  No. 

44, 

Escanaba. 

1  ocal 

No. 

5. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Local  No. 

144. 

Escanaba. 

local 

No. 

41. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Local  No. 

208, 

Escanaba. 

I  ocal 

No. 

336. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Local  No. 

279, 

Escanaba. 

1  ocal 

No. 

439. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Local  No. 

284. 

Escanaba. 

Local 

No. 

350, 

St.  Ignace. 

Local  No. 

400, 

Escanaba. 

Local 

No. 

St.  Clair. 

Local  No. 

461. 

Escanaba. 

Local 

No. 

St.  James. 

Local  No. 

75, 

Frankfort. 

Local 

No. 

406, 

St.  Joseph. 

Local  No. 

367, 

Ford  River  Mills. 

Local 

No. 

14, 

Tawas  City. 

Local  No. 

136. 

Gladstone. 

Local 

No. 

53. 

Traverse  City. 

Local  No. 

191, 

Gladstone. 

Local 

No. 

Charlevoix. 

I^cal  No. 

Gladstone. 

Local 

No. 

119. 

Hancock. 
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Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 0 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1, 1903 64 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 3,204 

Increase  in  number  of  members  as  reported 3,204 

Average  number  of  bours  worked  per  day 9.7 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 7.3 

Average  dally  wages  in  1902 $2  85 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 3  61 

Average  daily  increase  during  year 76 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 11 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 5S 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 46 

Number  that  settle  difterences  in  other  ways 18 

Number  having  agreements  with  employers 43 

Number  having  no  such  agreements 21 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 4 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 60 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 4 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $327  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 21 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 48 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $1,918  30 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 5 

Number  making  no  suggestions 58 


CANVASS  OF  COAL  MINERS  UNIONS. 


Local  No.      87,  Colfax. 
Local  No.    129,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.    207,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.    294,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.    342,  St  Charles. 
Local  No.    840,  W.  B.  City. 
Local  No.    864,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.    871,  Carbon. 
Local  No.  1003,  Sebewaing. 
Local  No.  1008,  W.  B.  City. 
Local  No.  1018,  St.  Charles. 
Local  No.  1203,  W.  B.  City. 
Local  No.  1222,  Saginaw. 


I^ocali  No.  1307,  Jackson. 
Local  Ko.  1379,  W.  Bay.  City. 
Local  No.  1415,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.  1419,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.  1523,  Amelith. 
Local  No.  1567,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.  1574,  W.  B.  City. 
Local  No.  1608,  St.  Charles. 
Local  No.  2130,  W.  B.  City. 
Local  No.  2414,  James  Twp. 
Local  No.  2415,  Saginaw. 
Local  No.  2462,  St.  Charles. 


Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1902 28 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1902 , 1,898 

Number  of  unions  reporting  July  1,  1903 25 

Number  of  members  reported  July  1,  1903 2,540 

Increase  in  number  of  members  reported 642 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 8 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  in  1902 $2  18 

Average  daily  wages  in  1903 2  51 

Dally  increase  during  the  year 33 
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Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  shortened 12 

Number  reporting  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 13 

Number  that  settle  differences  by  arbitration 21 

Number  that  settle  differences  in  other  ways 4 

Number  having  agreements  with  employers 25 

Number  reporting  strikes  during  year 8 

Number  reporting  no  strikes  during  year 17  . 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  organizations 7 

Number  of  strikes  resulting  unfavorably  to  organization 1 

Amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  the  year $1,964  00 

Number  reporting  sick  benefit  funds 4 

Number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  funds 21 

Amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $8,255  00 

Number  making  suggestions  for  beneficial  legislation 18 

Number  making  no  suggestions 12 


RECAPITULATION  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  CANVASS. 

Number  of  unions  reporting  in  1903 589 

Number  of  unions  reporting  in  1902 836 

Increase  in  number  of  unions  reporting  for  year 263 

Number  of  members  reported  in  1903 43,069 

Number  of  members  reported  in  1902 26,890 

Increase  in  number  of  members  repbrted  for  year 16,179 

-Average  number  of  members  to  each  union  in  1903 84.4 

Average  number  of  members  to  each  union  in  1902 80 

Average  daily  wages  for  all  unions  in  1903 .  v $2  50 

Average  daily  wages  for  all  unions  in  1902 2  41 

Average  daily  increase  in  wages  for  year 09 

Whole  number  that  report  hours  of  labor  shortened 230 

Whole  number  that  report  hours  of  labor  not  shortened 359 

Whole  number  tbat  report  differences  settled  by  arbitration 420 

Whole  number  that  report  differences  settled  in  other  ways 169 

Whole  number  that  report  having  agreements  with  employers 331 

Whole  number  that  report  having  no  such  agreements 258 

Whole  number  reporting  having  had  strikes  during  the  year 69 

Whole  number  reporting  no  strikes  during  the  year 520 

Whole  number  reporting  strikes  resulting  favorably  to  unions 55 

Whole  number  reporting  strikes  resulting  unfavorably 4 

Whole  number  reporting  strikes  compromised 4 

Whole  number  reporting  strikes  still  pending 6 

Whole  number  reporting  payment  of  strike  benefits  during  year 141 

Total  amount  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  during  year $24,099  30 

Average  amount  for  each  union 170  25 

Whole  number  reporting  a  sick  benefit  fund 219 

Whole  number  reporting  no  sick  benefit  fund 870 

Total  amount  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year $25,099  30 

Average  amount  for  each  union  having  a  fund 114  61 

Whole  number  of  unions  suggesting  legislation 147 

Whole  number  of  unions  making  no  suggestions 442 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  LEGISLATION  BY  THE  SEVERAL  UNIONS. 

International  Teamsters'  Union,  Albion. — A  shorter  work  day. 
Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steamfltters,  No.  109,  Ann  Arbor. — A  law  making  it 

necessary  to  have  a  plumbing  inspector,  having  from  seven  to  ten 

years'  experience,  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants,  all  plumbers  to  be 

examined  by  a  board  of  examiners. 
Cigarmakers'  Union,  No.  204,  Battle  Creek. — An  eight  hour  law. 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  No.  67,  Battle  Creek. — A  law 

making  eight  hours  a  day's  work,  and  an  improved  arbitration  law. 
Brick  and  Stone  Masons,  No.  21,  Battle  Creek. — A  law  making  eight 

hours  a  day's  work. 
Joume^Tnen  Barbers,  No.  502,  Battle  Creek. — The  appointment  of  an 

inspector  for  barber  shops,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 

Board  of  Examiners  of  Barbers. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  116,  Bay  City. — An  eight  hour  law,  em- 
ployes to  be  paid  every  Week. 
Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  No.  173,  Bay. City. — A  law  fixing 

a  shorter  work  day. 
Brewery  Workmen,  No.  3,  Bay  City. — An  eight  hour  law. 
Cigarmakers'  Union,  No.  405,  Hancock. — Abolish  cigar  making  in  State 

prisons. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  No.  128,  De- 
troit.— A  law  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work. 
Stove  Mounters'  Union,  No.  1,  Detroit. — A  legal  nine-hour  day;  com- 

pi^lling  all  factories  to  have  wash  and  dress  rooms  for  men. 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  No.  393,  Detroit. — Laws  restricting 

emigration  to  this  country. 
Coopers'  Union,  No.  63,  Detroit. — An  eight-hour  day. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Workers  and  Brass  Molders, 

No.  1. — A  law  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  prisons;  a 

legal  eight-hour  work  day. 
Coremakers'  T^nion,  No.  438,  Detroit. — A  state  law  to  prevent  girls  from 

working  in  iron  and  brass  foundries. 
Braiis  Workers,  No.  185,  Detroit. — Restriction  of  the  courts  as  to  injunc- 
tions;   a    universal    eight-hour   law;    recognizing   the   union    label 

strictly. 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  No.  37,  Detroit. — A  universal 

half  holiday  on  Saturday. 
United  Garment  W^orkers,  No.  74. — A  law  to  raise  the  age  limit  for  the 

employment  of  girls  in  factories  and  stores  to  16  years. 
Beer  Bottlera'  Union,  No.  181. — A  law  prohibiting  girls  from  working 

in  any  establishment  where  beer  or  liquor  is  manufactured. 
Amalgamated  Association  pf  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes, 

Division  No.  26,  Detroit. — The  initiative  and  referendum;  abolish 

running  boards  on  open  cars;  something  to  promote  greater  interest 

in  arbitration  between  labor  knd  capital. 
Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Caulkers,  No.  24,  Detroit. — Shortening  the 

daily  hours  of  labor. 
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United  Cloth  Hat  and  Capmakers,  No.  4,  Detroit. — An  eight-hour  work 
day. 

Retail  Clerks'  Union,  No.  168,  Detroit. — A  new  Sunday  closing  law,  with 
a  more  severe  penalty  attached. 

Cigar  Packers'  Union,  No.  284,  Detroit. — The  abolishment  of  prison  con- 
tract labor. 

Pattern  Fitters  and  Filers,  Xo.  31,  I>etroit. — An  arbitration  board  whose 
decisions  shall  be  final.  We  favor  the  New  Z(»eland  system,  where 
inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  goveniment,  with  full  power  to  act. 

Iron  Holders'  Union,  No.  317,  Detroit. — Restriction  of  emigration;  the 
initiative  and  referendum. 

S.  E.  Wilkson  Lodge,  No.  182,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  Es- 
canaba. — A  law  making  12  hours  a  day's  work  for  a  train  crew.  A 
law  requiring  two  brakemen  and  a  flagman  on  every  train  of  over 
30  cars. 

United  Brewery  Workmen,  No.  3,  Flint. — The  enactment  of  the  bills  be- 
fore Congress,  1.  e.,  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  the  anti-injunction  bill. 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  Delivery  Drivers,  No.  415,  Flint. — The 
enactment  of  the  eight-hour  bill  and  anti-injunction  bill,  now  before 
Congress. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons,  No.  12,  Flint. — The  enactment  of  the  eight-hour 
bill  and  anti-injunction  bill. 

Broom  and  Brushmakers,  No.  49,  Flint. — A  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
prison-made  goods  in  competition  with  the  product  of  free  labor; 
employ  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  supply  State  in- 
stitutions only. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  PaptThangers,  No.  233,  Flint. — The  enactnient 
of  the  eight-hour  bill  and  the  anti-injunction  bill. 

Cigarmakers,  No.  186,  Flint. — The  Btate  to  enact  laws  to  do  away  with 
contracts  in  prisons  in  various  trades,  which  compete  with  free 
labor,  such  as  cigar  making,  broom  making,  carriage  making,  etc. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  39,  Grand  Rapids. — A  universal  shorter  work 
day. 

Upholsterers'  Union,  No.  36,  Grand  Rapids. — A  shorter  work  day; 
abolish  government  of  laboring  men  by  injunction. 

Salesmen's  Union,  No.  18,  Grand  Rapids. — A  law  to  prohibit  labor  on  a 
legal  holiday. 

Brewers'  Union,  No.  10,  Grand  Rapids. — An  eight-hour  work  day. 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers'  Union,  No.  91. — A  law  to  license 
scaffold  builders  and  requiring  them  to  pass  an  examination. 

Coopers'  Union,  No.  67,  Grand  Rapids. — More  stringent  laws  to  protect 
union  labels;  a  universal  eight-hour  day;  to  elect  United  States  sena- 
tors by  popular  vote;  State  supreme  court  judges  to  be  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Governor. 

Journeymen  Horseshoers'  Union,  No.  34,  Grand  Rapids. — A  law  making 
eight  hours  a  day's  work. 

Metal  Polishers'  Union,  No.  7,  Grand  Rapids. — A  law  to  stamp  prison 
made  goods,  and  limit  their  production;  a  law  to  take  from  the 
judiciary  the  power  to  enjoin  men  from  using  moral  suasion  to  get 
others  to  join  them. 

Beer  Bottlers  and  Drivers'  Union,  No.  254,  Grand  Rapids. — A  law  which 
will  induce  both  sides  to  settle  diflFerences  by  arbitration. 
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Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  Union,  Grand  Rapids. — A  law  making 
eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work. 

Inside  Electrical  Workers,  No.  231,  Grand  Bapids. — A  law  making  it 
compulsory  for  committees  of  the  State  Legislature  to  report  out 
all  bills  referred  to  them. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  No.  65,  Grand  Bapids. — A  law 
making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work. 

Cabinetmakers'  Union,  No.  1336,  Grand  Bapids. — A  law  making  eight 
hours  a  legal  day's  work. 

Grand  Bapids  Branch  International  Wood  Carvers'  Association. — A  law 
extending  the  abolishment  of  child  labor,  and  provisions  for  en- 
forcing the  same;  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Patternmakers'  Association,  Grand  Bapids. — The  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. 

Musicians'  Mutual  Protective  Union,  No.  56,  Grand  Bapids. — A  law  pre- 
venting men  enlisted  in  the  United  States  service  from  entering 
into  competition  with  civilian  musicians. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Pa^erhangers,  No.  287,  Jackson. — ^An  eight- 
hour  law.  Amend  the  arbitration  law  and  extend  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration;  a  law  to  change  the  date 
of  election  of  school  board  officers  so  that  it  will  not  fall  on  Labor 
Day,  thus  depriving  workingmen  of  a  chance  to  vote. 

National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  No.  232,  Jackson. — Oeneral  co- 
operative legislation  tending  to  promote  education  on  the  labor 
question. 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  No.  205,  Jackson. — An  eight-hour 
work  day. 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers,  No.  48,  Jackson. — A  universal 
eight-hour  day  fop  all  working  men. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electrical  Bailway  Employes, 
No.  245,  Jackson. — Shorter  hours  and  a  better  system  of  arbitration. 

Journeymen  Barbers,  No.  448,  Jackson. — Shorter  hours  for  a  day's  work. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  651,  Jackson. — A  universal  eight-hour  work 
day;  some  means  to  stop  the  wholesale  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
labor. 

Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gasfitters,  No.  313,  Jackson. — A  universal  eight- 
hour  day. 

Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  No.  59,  Kalamazoo. — An  eight-hour  day. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  No.  59,  Kalamazoo. — A  law  for  a  shorter 
work  day;  better  sanitary  laws  for  factories. 

Electrical  Workers,  No.  395,  Kalamazoo. — A  universal  eight-hour  day; 
a  law  requiring  all  electricians  to  pass  an  examination;  govern- 
ment and  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

Brewery  Workers,  No.  3,  Kalamazoo. — A  legal  eight-hour  day;  some 
method  of  enforcing  settlement  of  difficulties  between  employers 
and  employes  without  strikes. 

Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  No.  291,  Kalamazoo. — A  universal 
eight-hour  work  day;  better  sanitary  conditions  in  factories;  a  law 
regulating  injunctions  in  labor  troubles. 

United  Garment  Workers,  No.  217,  Kalamazoo. — A  universal  eight-hoor 
work  day;  better  laws  governing  sanitation  in  factories. 
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GigarmakerBy  No.  208,  Kalamazoo. — ^Laws  prohibiting  conyict  laboi'  com- 
peting with  free  labor;  laws  in  all  states  protecting  onion  labels. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  297,  Kalamazoo. — ^A  universal  eight-hour 
law;  better  child  labor  laws  and  strict  enforcement  of  the  same; 
the  enlargement  of  government  and  State  departments  of  labor,  and 
more  powers  given  to  same;  legislation  to  prohibit  convict  labor 
from  competing  with  free  labor. 

Suspender  Workers,  No.  9763,  Kalamazoo. — Better  child  labor  laws  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  same;  a  law  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  shops  and  factories;  a  law  to  prohibit  employing  women  and 
children  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  24. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons,  No.  17,  Kalamazoo. — A  universal  eight-hour 
day;  legislation  prohibiting  the  indiscriminate  use  of  injunctions; 
more  stringent  laws  governing  child  labor. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  122,  Kalamazoo. — A  universal  eight-hour  day; 
abolishing  convict  labor  from  coming  in  competition  with  free  labor. 

Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  No.  40,  Kalamazoo. — A  universal  eight-hour 
day;  a  law  to  prohibit  employers  working  women  and  children  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  24;  a  law  to  prevent  convict  labor  com- 
peting with  free  labor. 

Allied  Metal  Workers,  No.  197,  Kalamazoo. — Better  sanitation  in  fac- 
tories and  shops ;  a  universal  eight-hour  day ;  a  law  to  prevent  con- 
vict labor  competing  with  free  labor;  better  child  labor  laws. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  9720,  Kalamazoo. — More  stringent  child  labor 
laws,  and  emigration  laws  that  will  protect  home  labor  from  cheap 
foreign  labor. 

Street  Railway  Employes,  No.  343,  Kalamazoo. — More  stringent  child 
labor  laws,  made  easy  to  enforce,  and  prohibit  prison  contract  laws. 

Stationary  Firemen,  No.  178,  Kalamazoo. — Laws  requiring  all  stationary 
engineers  and  firemen  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  state  board; 
a  universal  eight-hour  law;  child  labor  laws  made  stronger  and 
more  stringent  penalty  for  their  violation. 

Teamsters,  Draymen  and  Expressmen,  No.  44,  Kalamazoo. — ^Prohibiting 
convict  labor  competing  with  free  labor,  and  make  the  penalty  more 
severe  for  violating  the  child  labor  laws. 

Retail  Clerks,  No.  59,  Kalamazoo. — A  law  compelling  merchants  to  fur- 
nish seats  for  all  clerks  when  they  are  not  busy.  A  more  severe 
penalty  for  violating  the  child  labor  law. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  No.  312,  Kalamazoo. — Making 
eight  hours  a  legal  work  day;  regulating  injunctions,  regarding  the 
restriction  of  laboring  men. 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  No.  386,  Kalamazoo. — The  building  and  re- 
pairing of  roads  by  state  or  government;  a  law  making  eight  hours 
a  legal  day's  work. 

Papermakers,  No.  52,  Kalamazoo. — An  eight-hour  work  day;  a  law 
prohibiting  convict  labor  competing  with  free  labor. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  No.  75,  Kalamazoo. — ^A  legal  eight- 
hour  work  day;  more  stringent  child  labor  laws;  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

Musicians,  No.  228,  Kalamazoo. — Closing  the  country  to  all  immigration 
for  a  number  of  years. 
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Boilersmakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  No.  81. — A  law  making  eight 
hoars  a  legal  day's  work. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  1371,  Dowagiac. — A  universal  eight-hour 
work  day;  a  law  to  make  arbitration  by  state  boards  compulsory, 
in  case  of  difficulties  that  will  work  hardships  on  people  not  con- 
cerned. 

Journeymen  Barbers,  No.  169,  Kalamazoo. — Haw  all  mechanical  labor 
'graded  according  to  the  man's  woi-th,  and  prohibit  the  walking 
delegate. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers  and  Platers,  No.  267,  Kalamazoo. — An  eight- 
hour  day;  more  stringent  child  labor  laws. 

Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steamfltters,  No.  307,  Kalamazoo. — Do  away  with 
prison  labor  as  much  as  possible;  make  the  State  plumbing  laws 
more  thorough. 

Printing  Pressmen's  Assistants,  No.  52,  Kalamazoo. — Making  eight 
hours  a  leg-al  work  day  in  all  callings  where  possible. 

Printing  Pressmen,  No.  116,  Kalamazoo. — An  eight-hour  work  day. 

Iron  Molders,  No.  388,  Kalamazoo. — Eight  hours  to  be  a  day's  work. 

Papermakers,  No.  52,  Otsego. — Making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work. 

Journeymen  Tailors,  No.  121,  Kalamazoo. — To  abolish  the  sweat  shop 
system;  a  law  preventing  convict  labor  competing  with  free  labor. 

Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners,  No.  214,  Kalamazoo. — A  legal 
eight-hour  day. 

Women's  Union  Label  League,  No.  77,  Kalamazoo. — A  univereal  eight- 
hour  day;  more  stringent  child  labor  laws;  laws  requiring  more 
sanitary  work  shops,  especially  where  women  and  girls  are  em- 
ployed; a  law  prohibiting  women  and  girls  working  more  than  four 
hours  without  rest,  or  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  24. 

Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Kalamazoo. — A  universal  eight-hour  day; 
prohibiting  convict  labor  competing  with  free  labor;  stricter  child 
labor  laws;  government,  state  and  municipal  ownership  of  all  public 
utilities. 

Amalgamated  Woodworkers,  No.  168,  Kalamazoo. — The  initiative  and 
referendum;  a  universal  eight-hour  labor  day;  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  direct  vote;. municipal  o^Tiership  of  all  public 
utilities,  such  as  water-works,  electric  light,  gas,  street,  railway, 
telephones,  etc. ;  repeal  of  the  pi-esent  garnishee  law. 

Iron  Molders,  No.  225,  Lansing. — A  law  making  an  eight-hour  work  day. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  9368,  Lansing. — Regulate  the  injunction  laws 
so  as  to  protect  the  laboring  man,  and  a  law  for  the  State  inspec- 
tion of  boilers. 

Cigarmakers,  No.  272,  Lansing. — Government  ownershij)  of  mines  and 
railroads. 

Stationary  Engineers,  No.  130,  Muskegon. — An  eight-hour  work  day  law 
and  a  law  to  have  engineers  examined  and  licensed  before  being 
allowed  to  operate  steam  engines. 

Bricklayers'  Mutual,  No.  5,  Muskegon. — A  law  creating  State  and  na- 
tional boards  to  compel  arbitration  between  labor  and  capital. 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  No.  379,  Muskegon.— The  abolishment  of 
prison  contract  labor. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  No.  475,  Mugfkegon. — Compul- 
sory education  of  either  sex  up  to  16  years,  regardless  of  any  sur- 
'>undings. 
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Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  10702,  Mt.  Clemens. — A  law  making  nine 
hours  a  legal  day's  work. 

Carpentei-s  and  Joiners,  Ko.  G74,  Mt.  Clemens. — A  law  making  eight 
hours  a  legal  day's  work. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders' 
League,  No.  440,  Owosso. — A  shorter  work  day  for  laboring  men. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  No.  570,  Owosso. — A  universal 
eight-hour  work  day. 

Cai'penters  and  Joiners,  No.  1077,  Owosso. — The  abolishment  of  child 
labor;  the  exclusion  of  contract  prison  labor;  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

Beer  Bottlers  and  Drivers,  No.  38,  Port  Huron. — A  law  making  eight- 
hours  a  legal  day's  work,  and  a  law  to  prohibit  and  abolish  trusts. 

United  -Association  of  Plumbers,  Steamfitters,  Gasfltters  and  steam- 
fitters'  Helpers,  Port  Huron. — The  enforcement  of  the  State  plum- 
bers' examination  law  in  every  city. 

Edison  Union,  No.  75,  Electrical  Workers,  Port  Hnron. — Compulsory 
arbitration  in  all  cases  of  labor  trouble;  con^el  all  corporations  to 
pay  their  employes  at  least  once  in  two  weeks. 

Steam  Engineers,  No.  28,  Saginaw. — A  board  of  arbitration  elected  by 
the  people,  both  sides  of  a  controversy  to  submit  to  the  findings 
of  said  board.    Also  a  law  establishing  an  eight-hour  work  day. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  59,  Saginaw. — A  more  rigid  factory  inspec- 
tion law,  especially  in  regard  to  child  labor.  In  cities  of  over  20,- 
000,  a  city  inspector  of  factories. 

Iron  Molders,  No.  321,  Saginaw. — Elect  members  to  the  legislature  who 
have  the  manhood  not  to  sell  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  trusts 
— this  is  a  suggestion  to  the  elector^,  and  hint  to  the  lawmakers. 

Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steamfitters  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers,  No.  85,  Sag- 
inaw.— ^A  law  providing  a  shorter  work  day. 

Valley  City  Typographical  Union,  No.  50,  Saginaw. — ^The  appointment, 
in  cities  of  25,000  population  and  over,  of  a  factory  inspector,  the 
city  to  bear  the  expense,  the  visits  of  the  State  factory  inspector 
not  being  made  frequently  enough  to  be  thoroughly  effective. 

Painters,  D.ecorators  and  Paperhangers,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — A  State  law 
that  all  government  work,  contract  or  otherwise,  should  be  eight 
hours  a  day;  we  endorse  the  anti-injunction  law,  before  Congress. 

Bartenders'  League,  No.  572,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — The  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  law  and  the  anti-injunction  law,  before  Congress. 

Licensed  Tugnien's  Protective  Association,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — A  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law. 

Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Caulkers,  No.  44,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — An  eight- 
hour  law. 

Cari>enters,  No.  46,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — An  eight-hour  work  day  on  all 
government  work. 

Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gasfitters,  No.  308,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Better  and 
more  stringent  sanitary  plumbing  laws;  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  and  the  anti-injunction  laws. 

Cigarmakers,  No.  452,  Petoskey. — Make  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
Cuban  cigars. 

Laborers'  Protective  I'uiou,  No.  10978,  Boyne. — An  eight-hour  day  law, 
and  a  clause  compelling  all  emploj-ers  who  operate  factories  night 
and  day  to  employ  one  shift  or  set  of  men  for  each  eight  hours. 
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Barbers'  Union,  Ionia. — A  shorter  work  day. 

Machinists'  Union,  No.  385,  Ionia. — A  shorter  work  day;  abolish  prison 
made  goods;  settle  differences  between  employers  and  employes  by 
arbitration. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  No.  877,  Holland. — An  eight- 
hour  day. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  11,  Marquette. — A  weekly  pay  day,  with  a 
half  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  28,  Port  Huron. — It  isn't  so  much  in  regard 
to  the  laws  that  are  not  made  as  to  the  laws  that  are  made — watch 
your  congressman  and  State  legislators. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  51,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — A  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  to  settle  differences  between  employers  and  employes. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  41,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — We  favor  the  eight- 
hour  law. 

Longshoremen's  Unioji,  No.  489,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Enforce  the  present 
laws.  Let  the  truant  officer  go  through  factories  and  keep  children 
under  15  in  school,  and  allow  men  to  do  the  work  and  get  men's 

pay.  i 

Miners'  Union,  No.  129,  Saginaw. — A  law  to  compel  mining  companies 
to  keep  their  exits,  or  air  shafts,  in  continual  good  repair;  a  law 
to  compel  mining  companies  to  examine  their  hoisting  cables  every 
morning,  previous  to  the  morning  shift  going  down. 

Miners'  Union,  No.  207,  Saginaw. — A  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  men  for  less  money  than  the  actual  standard  cost  of  living. 

Miners'  Union,  No.  342,  St.  Charles. — A  law  empowering  the  Mine  In- 
spector to  inspect  all  oils  used  in  mines,  with  power  to  enforce  a 
penalty  if  it  is  not  up  to  a  given  standard;  a  law  regulating  brake 
trusses  in  entries  and  rooms,  so  that  they  shall  be  not  more  than 
45  feet  apart,  and  that  all  stoppages  shall  be  either  rock  or  brick, 
with  cement,  so  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  air.  A  law  to  weigh  all 
coal  before  it  is  screened,  and  to  give  the  Mine  Inspector  power  to 
stop  any  mine  at  any  time  he  believes  it  is  not  in  safe  condition. 
A  law  that  no  man  shall  work  more  than  48  hours  in  one  week. 

Miners'  Union,  No.  840,  West  Bay  City. — A  better  mining  law  regarding 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  miners,  as  to  air.  A  law  providing  for 
the  examination  of  mine  superintendents,  mine  bosses  and  engineers 
who  have  charge  of  night  shifts,  as  to  competency. 

Miners*  Union,  No.  1003,  Sebewaing. — An  anti-injunction  and  eight-hour 
law,  also  favoring  mining  laws  similar  to  those  of  Indiana. 

Miners'  ITnion,  No.  1018,  St.  Charles. — A  more  stringent  law  in  regard 
to  ventilation  of  mines. 

Miners'  Union,  No.  1807,  Jackson. — ^e  favor  the  eight-hour  and  anti- 
injunction  laws  before  Congress. 

Miners'  Union,  No.  1379,  West  Bay  City. — A  law  compelling  the  use  in 
mines  of  the  best  grade  of  oil  obtainable. 

Miners'  Union,  No.  1415,  Saginaw.— A  law  that  miners  be  paid  for  all 
coal  mined,  at  run  of  mine,  the  miner  to  separate  the  lump  from  the 
fine  coal,  and  all  coal  to  be  weighed  in  mine  cars  at  a  satisfactory 
price  for  each.  To  have  a  cabling  system  once  in  three  months  at 
all  mines,  which  would  insure  each  man  getting  an  equal  share  of 
the  good  as  well  as  of  the  poor  work.  Restriction  of  the  output, 
to  prevent  the  markets  getting  overstocked.    The  Mine  Inspector 
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to  be  employed  by  the  State  and  be  empowered  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  enforcing  the  laws. 
Miners'  Union,  No.  1419,  Saginaw. — A  law  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  best 

illuminating  oils  in  the  mines. 
Miners'  Union,  No.  1523,  Amelith. — A  weekly  pay  day  and  seven  honrs 

as  a  day's  work. 
Miners'  Union,  No.  1608,  St.  Charles. — A  law  compelling  the  weighing 

of  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines.    A  rigid  enforcement  of  the 

law  in  regard  to  pure  air,  etc. 
Miners'  Union,  No.  2310,  West  Bay  City. — Shorter  hours  for  a  legal 

work  day,  and  better  mining  laws  as  to  use  of  good  illuminating 

oils,  weighing  coal,  air,  sanitation,  etc. 


PERTINENT  REMARKS  BY  UNIONS. 

The  following,  although  not  sti-ictly  suggestions  as  to  legislation,  are 
of  interest,  as  showing  the  opinions  of  some  labor  unionists  on  the  con- 
duct of  organizations  in  settling  questions  arising  in  the  great  labor 
problem,  the  conduct  of  members,  etc. 

Lathers,  No.  181,  Ann  Arbor. — We  would  welcome  any  points  you  can 
give^  us.  We  are  young  in  the  business  and  are  looking  for  all  the 
points  we  can  get. 

Painters  and  Decorators,  No.  617,  Battle  Creek. — We  think  strikes  are 
a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  both  employer  and  employe,  and  that 
all  labor  organizations  should  come  to  a  better  understanding  with 
their  employers,  by  meeting  them  upon  a  kind  of  middle  ground  of 
arbitration. 

Retail  Clerks,  No.  75,  Bay  City. — Do  away  with  the  professional,  paid 
,  business  agent,  doing  such  work  by  voluntary  committees  of  mem- 
bers working  at  their  respective  crafts  or  trades.  Cut  out  the  sym- 
pathetic strike,  which  injures  labor  every  time,  without  gaining  any- 
thing and  usually  losing  much.  Work  intelligently  for  the  general 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day,  it  will  bring  about  more  normal 
conditions  of  labor,  recreation  and  rest,  bring  contentment  to  the 
toiler  and  best  results  to  all  concerned,  for  the  "Contented  Toiler" 
accomplishes  better  results  than  the  poorly  paid  and  over-worked 
laborer.  Strive  for  the^  Saturday  half  holiday,  for  the  Sabbath  will 
again  come  to  its  own  in  America.  Rely  upon  arbitration  primarily, 
and  strikes  only  as  the  very  last  court  of  appeal. 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union,  No.  243,  Bay  City. — We  would  suggest  that 
all  unions  submit  a  scale  of  wages  to  their  employers  a  given 
length  of  time  before  it  is  to  take  effect  (say  one  month)  so  that  all 
differences  can  be  settled  without  resorting  to  a  strike  or  lockout. 

Brewery  Workers'  National  Union,  No.  3,  Bay  City. — In  the  first  place 
laboring  men  should  be  true  to  each  other,  not  so  selfish;  there 
is  so  much  of  that  going  on  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  next  place,  labor  leaders  should  be  good,  competent,  honest 
men,  who  can  be  respected;  that  is  really  why  our  organizations 
are  not  growing  faster,  men  who  should  be  leaders  are  placed  be- 
hind. Organizations  should  be  careful  that  they  choose  the  right 
men  for  leaders.  r-^  j 
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Electrical  Workers,  No.  133,  Detroit.— Would  like  to  see  an  organiza- 
tion of  employes  of  labor,  in  order  that  they  may  make  definite 
arrangements  with  the  unions;  thus  doing  away,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  the  cause  of  strikes. 

Boot  and  Shoeworkers,  No.  30,  Detroit. — Organized  labor  would  be 
farther  advanced  if  it  advertised  its  union  labels  more. 

Amalgamated  Woodworkers,  No.  41,  Detroit. — Am  pleased  to  say  that, 
through  the  good  work  done  by  the  factory  inspectors  in  this  city, 
our  conditions  in  the  shops  are  much  improved. 

Amalgamated  Woodworkers,  No.  524,  Detroit.— In  their  business  the 
box  shops  in  the  past  have  used  young  boys  on  machines,  such  as 
saws,  and  even  now  there  are  cases  where  they  employ  them  so 
small  that  their  heads  are  only  above  the  table.  But  we  have  much 
for  which  to  thank  your  office  in  this  respect. 

Bricklayers,  No.  2,  Detroit. — Let  each  organization  attend  to  their  own 
business  and  leave  the  affairs  of  others  alone,  and  there  i^v^ill  not 
be  so  much  strife  and  discord  between  employers  and  employes. 

Car  Workers,  No.  10,  Escanaba. — When  a  union  looks  for  higher  wages 
it  should  try  and  get  them  when  business  is  the  best,  not  wait  until 
things  are  getting  slack,  before  asking,  but  give  the  operators  time 
in  which  to  decide  whether  they  will  give  it  or  not.  Do  not  strike 
unless  all  other  means  fail.  Do  not  have  a  man  who  is  bull-headed 
and  who  gets  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  make  the  request,  but  let  it 
be  a  man  who  is  cool  and  knows  what  he  is  doing.  This,  will  help 
in  almost  every  case. 

General  Team  Drivers,  No.  491,  Grand  Rapids. — Closer  affiliation  of  all 
unions  under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Closed  shops.  Let 
all  union  men  turn  out  at  the  polls  and  vote  as  one. 

Wood  Working  Machine-hands,  No.  1493,  Grand  Rapids. — If  the  work- 
ing class  could  be  made  to  understand  the  benefits  they  would  re- 
ceive and  enjoy  in  wages  and  shorter  hours,  by  joining  unions,  and 
also  the  benefits  received  in  time  of  need,  the  labor  organizations  in 
this  country  would  soon  become  invincible. 

Broommakers,  No.  8,  Grand  Rapids. — Let  every  union  man  see  that 
whatever  he  buys  beai^s  the  union  label. 

Photo  Engravers,  No.  27,  Grand  Rapids. — Labor  unions  should  have  ap- 
prentices serve  longer  time  before  becoming  journeymen,  so  that 
when  they  have  served  their  time,  they  would  be  first-class  workmen. 
As  it  is,  an  apprentice  serves  his  time  in  one  city,  and  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  a  journeyman  he  goes  where  he  can  get  more  wages, 
and  in  most  cases  he  turns  out  to  be  inexperienced  and  is  turned 
down.  The  employer,  if  he  has  any  bad  feeling  toward  unions,  will 
say,  "There  is  another  of  your  union  men  who  wants  more  money 
than  he  is  worth,  just  because  he  belongs  to  a  union." 

Retail  Clerks,  No.  586,  Jackson. — ^We  should  have  more  thorough  organi- 
zation to  get  better  wages  and  shorter  hours. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes,  No.  403,  Jackson. — Our  local  has  no 
fault  to  find  with  employers  and  therefore  cannot  make  any  sug- 
gestions. 

Blacksmiths  on  Locomotive  Work,  No.  199,  Jackson. — As  our  union  con- 
sists of  locomotive  blacksmiths,  and  all  employed  by  the  M.  C.  R.  R. 
Co.,  and  as  we  have  never  had  cause  for  complaint  and  have  never 
been  involved  in  a  strike,  we  can  offer  verv  little  information  re- 
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garding  them.  We  think  the  less  strikes  we  have  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned.  If  our  boys  will  only  look  out  for  No.  1,  they 
will  be  all  right  at  all  times;  that  is,  try  to  put  a  little  money  away 
each  month,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  strike  they  will  be  able  to 
win. 

Oeneral  Team  DriverSy  No.  251,  Mt.  Clemens. — If  it  could  be  impressed 
on  every  union  man  to  demand  the  union  label  on  all  goods  and 
compel  the  clerk  who  sells  them  to  show  his  union  card,  much  more 
could  be  accomplished. 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  No.  322,  Owosso. — Send  laboring  men  to 
Washington. 

Typographical,  No.  455,  Corunna  and  Owosso. — Never  strike,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  even  conceding  more  than  ought  to  be  expected. 

Retail  Clerks,  No.  96,  Port  Huron. — Perfect  co-operation  and  thorough 
organization  in  the  only  road  to  success. 

Teamsters,  No.  122,  Port  Huron. — ^There  is  one  point  in  which  locals 
should  be  careful,  that  is  in  striking.  If  there  is  a  strike  agitated 
in  your  local,  do  not  be  hasty,  but  go  over  the  ground  carefully  and 
make  sure  of  success,  for  if  you  win  it  is  circulated  the  State  over 
and  you  have  helped  other  locals  as  well  as  your  own.  If  you  lose 
you  injure  other  locals  as  well  as  your  own.  Patronize  each  other 
in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  what  we  demand  will  soon  be  law. 

Cigarmakers,  No.  368,  Port  Huron. — If  you  expurgate  the  union  of  that 
half- wise  (and  otherwise)  walking  delegate,  you  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  unionism. 

Coopers,  No.  156,  Saginaw. — ^There  should  be  more  harmony  among  the 
laboring  classes. 

Leatherworkers  on  Horse  Goods,  No.  96,  Saginaw. — Every  local  should 
look  well  before  it  leaps,  and  consider  every  detail  before  taking 
up  trouble.  Appoint  good,  honest,  faithful  men  for  committee 
work,  not  hot-heads,  and  never  expect  to  get  all  you  want  the  first 
time",  but,  if  necessary,  concede  to  your  firm;  it  may  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  No.  105,  Saginaw. — ^The  mass 
of  working  people  are  not  thinking  people;  they  are  not  given  to 
deep  reading,  hence,  what  they  learn  must  be  told  to  them.  Would 
suggest  something  in  the  way  of  lectures,  not  too  radical,  but  of 
a  nature  to  make  people  think,  consequently,  read.  The  effect  is 
self-evident. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  50,  Baraga. — Present  character,  industry, 
sobriety  and  intelligence,  which  will  compel  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration of  the  employer.  The  workingman's  greatest  drawback 
is  drink;  that  divests  him  of  his  power  to  stand  before  capital  more 
than  anything  else.  The  point  to  be  gained  is  the  "first  fruits  of  our 
labor."  It  may  be,  in  some  cases,  we  have  exceeded  this.  It  is  well 
that  men  be  organized,  provided  they  do  not  abuse  that  power.  I 
would  suggest,  as  a  help  to  the  cause  of  labor,  the  cultivation  of 
character.  Let  the  workingmen  not  only  have  something  but  be 
something,  and  withal,  seeking  his  neighbor's  good. 
25a 
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Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  473,  Houghton. — If  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations would  stop  to  consider  matters  before  resorting  to  a 
strike  it  would  help  them  a  great  deal.  Some  will  not  consider  the 
employer  has  any  rights.  All  differences  should  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. Operators  and  representatives  of  labor  should  meet  each 
year  and  make  agreements,  which,  each  party  subscribing  to,  should 
be  respected  by  all.  This  would  help  the  cause  of  labor  and  be 
better  for  all  concerned.  Some  parties  will  subscribe  to  an  agree- 
ment, affix  their^  seals  and  the  next  moment  look  for  a  loophole  to 
crawl  through  and  break  the  agreement.  The  drink  habit  is  a  great 
stumbling  block,  and  all  laboring  men  should  study  to  avoid  it. 
Education  in  the  unions  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  48,  Marquette. — It  would  be  beneficial  to 
labor  to  have  a  few  more  labor  leaders  like  John  Mitchell,  President 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  30,  Port  Huron. — Workingmen  should  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  to  provide  sick  benefits,  burial  expenses 
and  to  purchase  all  supplies  for  family  use  at  wholesale  prices. 
Should  groups  of  laboring  men  join  together  for  this  purpose  many 
thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved  to  them.  Above  all  laboring  men 
should  keep  away  from  saloons  and  gambling  dens;  also  see  that 
their  children,  as  well  as  themselves,  attend  church  as  often  as 
possible. 
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IMPORTANT    SPECIAL    INDUSTRIES. 

Some  of  the  important  special  industries  of  the  state  are  noted  in  this 
chapter.  While  there  are  many  others  in  the  state,  some  of  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  space  precludes  the  mention  of  all.  The 
department  feels  that  its  efforts  along  this  line  are  appreciated  and  that 
the  information  given  will  result  in  benefitting  the  industries  mentioned 
by  stimulating  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  essential  in  supporting 
industries  already  established  and  in  securing  others.  Among  the  indus- 
tries mentioned  is  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  the  flax  industry, 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  chicory,  the  Solvay  Process  company, 
the  products  of  gypsum,  grapes  and  grape  juice,  American  sand  brick, 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  American  Cut  Glass  company,  the  North 
American  Chemical  company,  and  the  Great  Canning  Pea  factory  at 
Hart,  Oceana  county.  An  idea  of  some  of  these  industries  is  conveyed 
by  cuts  which  are  interspersed  through  the  chapter. 


THE   MANUFACTURER   OF   PORTLAND   CEMENT. 

ITS   HISTORY   AND   PROGRESS — WHY    MICHIGAN   IS  TAKING   A   CHIEF   PLACE   IN 

THIS  INDUSTRY. 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  growth  of  the  Portland  Cement  industry  exemplifies  better  than 
any  other  one  thing  that  could  be  taken  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
progress  of  modern  scientific  achievement.  While  cement  work  itself 
is  so  old  that  it  antedates  even  the  dawn  of  history,  and  can  be  traced 
back  through  the  Romans,  and  the  time  of  King  Solomon  to  the  Egyptians 
— ^yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  manufactui*e  was  understood  in  a 
strictly  scientific  sense.  The  cement  found  in  the  interior  of  colunms  at 
Luxor  shows  varying  degrees  of  hardness.  Some  is  so  poor  that  it  crum- 
bles in  the  hand.  Again  some  Egyptian  cement  is  so  hard  that  in  the 
surfacing  of  the  pyramids  it  has  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  invading 
conquerors  to  remove  it — notably  the  pyramid  of  Schren.  The  cement 
work  of  the  Romans  varied  as  much  in  quality,  though  for  the  most  part 
it  was  exceedingly  good.  This  was  not  so  much  because  they  understood 
the  secret  of  cement  making,  but  because  the  materials  they  used  were  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  argillaceous  material,  or  of  lime  and  volcanic  sand 
or  puzzalana,  which  really  gave  it  in  some  measure  the  characteristics 
of  Portland  cement 
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SLOW    TO   HARDEN. 

This  cement  was  very  "slow  setting"  ( Vitruvius  states  that  two  months 
were  necessary  in  coffer  dam  construction)  a  quality  that  has  been  found 
will  make  a  good  Portland  cement  even  more  desirable  than  if  it  is  quick 
setting.  Pliny  describes  walls  in  which  the  cement  or  mortar  lacked 
adhesiveness  and  this  shows  that  the  ancient  Romans,  notwithstanding 
the  high  credit  we  give  their  Roman  cement,  really  knew  nothing  of  the 
actual  qualities  required  of  even  as  good  a  cement  as  they  made. 

FIFTEEN    HUNDRED   YEARS. 

From  the  time  of  the  Romans  almost  fifteen  centuries  elapsed  before 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  qualities  required  in  cement  making  was 
attained,  in  spite  of  such  desultory  experimenting  with  materials  from 
which  the  Romans  had  made  their  cement. 

TRUE  CEMENT  FIRST   USED. 

Smeaton,  the  builder  of  Eddystone  lighthouse,  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered the  qualities  required  in  a  true  cement,  and  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  limestone  which  contained  by  analysis  a  fair  amount  of  argil- 
laceous materials  or  clay  would  give  excellent  results.  To  the  announce- 
ment of  this  principle  may  be  directly  traced  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement,  although  this  manufacture  was  delayed  for  a  time  by  the 
invention  of  "Boman  cement"  so  called  by  James  Parker  of  Christ  church, 
Surrey  county,  England,  in  1796,  who  claimed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Romans  used.   His  material  was  argillaceous  limestone. 

THE  REAL  ONE  WHO  DID  INVENT  IT. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  scientific  experiments  were  made  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  by  eminent  engineers  (among  whom  were  Vicat, 
from  whom  the  vicat  needle  in  modern  cement  testing  takes  its  name), 
but  it  remained  for  a  common  brickmaker  and  not  a  scientific  engineer 
to  establish  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  This  was  Joseph 
Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  used  specific  quantities  of  chalks  or 
limestones  powdered  and  mixed  with  argillaceous  earth  or  clay  which 
were  puddled  and  then  calcined.  This  product  because  of  its  resemblance 
when  set  to  building  stone  from  the  quarries  at  Portland  Hill,  England, 
was  called  Portland  cement.  This  was  in  1813.  The  first  factory  in 
England  was  established  in  1825  at  Swanscombe,  Kent,  and  is  now  the 
site  of  one  of  the  principal  cement  works  in  England.  Up  to  1843  there 
were  three  factories  established.  Competition  became  very  keen  between 
Roman  and  Portland  cement,  but,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  was 
definitely  settled  at  the  London  exhibition  in  1851. 

WHAT    EMINENT    CHEMISTS    SAY. 

Concerning  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  from  this  period  on, 
Booth,  Garrett  and  Blair,  the  eminent  chemists  of  London,  England,  and 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  say :  "The  first  Portland  cement  made  was  of  a 
clayey  marl,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  industry  all  over  the  world,  marl 
and  clay  have  been  first  sought  for  as  the  proper  materials  to  use  for  this 
T)urpose.    The  use  of  limestone  and  shale,  or  of  argillaceous  limestones 
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came  later.  The  extension  of  this  industry  to  the  country  was  by  the 
discovery  of  argillaceous  limestones  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  it  was  for 
a  long  time  thought  impossible  to  make  Portland  cement  out  of  this 
material.  The  first  works  established  in  this  county  to  make  cement 
from  marl  and  clay  was  in  central  New  York.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  made  successfully  by  a  number  of  plants  in  Michigan." 

THE  FIRST  PLANTS   IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

The  first  cement  works  in  this  country  were  not,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  were  along  the  waterways  and  canals 
which  connected  the  central  west  with  the  seaboard.  Thus  the  natural 
cement  industry  preceded  the  development  of  the  Portland  cement  indus- 
try and  the  latter  has  since  grown  up  on  the  very  site  of  some  of  these 
older  plants,  some  of  which  were  those  now  located  in  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
such  as  those  at  Coplay,  Siegfried,  etc.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  first 
Portland  cement  works  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Michigan  has  the  honor 
of  establishing  the  first  small  works  of  the  kind  near  Kalamazoo  in  1872, 
although  they  were  not  commercially  successful.  While  this  is  true,  yet 
it  was  David  O.  Saylor  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  who  first  established  the  Port- 
land cement  industry  on  a  commercial  basis  and  made  the  first  exhibit 
of  American  Portland  cement  at  the  centennial  in  1876.  At  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Thomas  Millen,  an  Englishman,  found  a  white  marl  and  blue  clay, 
which  resembled  in  composition  though  not  quite  in  form,  the  materials 
used  for  cement  making  in  England  and  started  a  small  works  there  in 
1877.  He  is  the  same  one  who  has  since  been  so  largely  interested  in 
Portland  cement  manufacture  in  New  York  state. 

I 

AN  BXPBNStVE  PROCESS,  YET  USED  BY  SMALL  PLANTS. 

The  first  form  of  manufacture  by  calcining  in  bottle  kilns  (a  method 
still  employed  by  small  plants  through  the  country)  while  productive  of 
good  Portland  cement  yet  was  attended  with  considerable  cost.  The 
material  had  first  to  be  powdered,  then  made  into  paste,  then  into  bricks 
or  blocks  which  were  dried  and  then  passed  into  the  kiln,  after  which 
the  clinker  had  to  be  separated  (dividing  the  properly  burnt  from  the 
nnderbumt). 

WORKED  UP  TO  THE  PRESENT  ROTARY  KILN. 

The  experiment  was  next  made  of  calcining  crushed  raw  rock  by  oil 
in  revolving  kilns,  and  from  this  has  gradually  evolved  the  modern  rotary 
kiln  process  of  grinding  wet  raw  materials  to  an  impalpable  powder  and 
the  resulting  product  or  slurry  after  being  more  or  less  dried  is  passed^ 
directly  into  the  rotary  kiln  and  calcined  by  a  blast  of  burning  powdered' 
coal  at  a  temperature  of  3,000  degrees,  after  which  the  clinker  is  ground 
up  and  the  product  is  Portland  cement,  which  will  analyze  about  60  to  65 
per  cent  lime  and  the  balance  silica  and  alumina,  with  small  per  cent  of 
iron  oxide  furnished  by  the  clay  or  other  argillaceous  material.  Thus 
Portland  cement  is  essentially  an  artificial  product  requiring  strict 
scientific  application  and  skill  in  manufacturing  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  a  competent  chemist. 
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MICHIGAN   MABL  A  SPLENDID  MATERIAL. 

In  this  manufacture  no  materials  have  been  found  more  suitable  for 
producing  a  high  grade  Portland  cement  than  the  marl  and  clay  of  Mich- 
igan, for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  marl  can  be  ground  much 
finer  than  can  rock  which  required  the  additional  expense  of  crushers, 
thus  affording  a  finer  pulverization  and  more  intimate  mixture  of  mate- 
rials, an  important  and  necessary  feature.  In  the  second  place  in  all 
rock  propositions  (without  exception  so  far  as  discovered)  the  proportion 
of  magnesia  (an  element  which  especially  deteriorates  the  qu«dity  of 
cement)  is  much  higher  than  in  any  Michigan  made  cement.  While  the 
magnesia  in  the  latter  ranges  from  three-fourth  to  one  and  one-fourth 
per  cent  that  of  rock  produced  cement  will  run  as  high  as  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  on  reports  by  Booth,  Garrett  and 
Blair.  Besides  deteriorating  the  cement  magnesia  causes  it  to  set  much 
quicker.  Thus  rock  made  cements  are  much  quicker  setting,  and  are  ulti- 
mately not  as  hard  as  Michigan  cements.  This  was  a  point  previously 
referred  to,  and  this  is  the  reason  therefor. 

Michigan's  gbeat  strides  in  manufacture. 

Michigan  cements  are  in  consequence  coming  to  be  recognized  as  second 

to  none  in  the  world,  and  production  has  steadily  increased  till  the 

demand  for  it  is  now  in  excess  of  supply.  The  following  statement  may 
be  of  interest  : 

No.  of  works.  Output  in  bbls.  Value. 

1896 1  4,000  $7,000 

1897 2  15,000  26,250 

1898 2  77,000  134,750 

1899 4  342,566  513,849 

1900 6  664,750  830,940 

1901 10  1,025,718  1,128.290 

1902 11  1,665,000  2,497,700 

1903 14  2,595.000  3,633.000 

From  nothing  in  1895  Michigan  has  advanced  close  to  second  place  in 
1903  in  point  of  production  in  this  country.  There  is  no  uncertainty 
whatever  that  it  will  eventually  occupy  second  place  and  some  claim  that 
ultimately  it  will  be  first  place,  as  competent  reports  show  that  the  limits 
of  production  in  the  east  are  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  production  to 
the  entire  country. 

COMMANDS  THE  UIGIIBST  PRICE. 

A  comparison  of  price  obtained  for  Portland  cement  for  the  years 
before  mentioned  shows  that  (aside  from  first  year)  Michigan  cement 
has  invariably  commanded  as  high  or  higher  price  than  that  produced 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  With  the  certainty  that  it  can  produce 
the  best  cement  for  the  least  cost,  can  land  it  in  the  markets  of  the  cen- 
tral west  and  northwest  at  the  lowest  freight  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the 
commanding  position  Michigan  holds  for  the  industry  will  ere  long  be 
recognized  and  Michigan  Portland  cement  manufacturers  have  just  rea- 
sons for  feeling  elated  over  prospects  that  point  to  so  profitable  a  result. 

CHARLES  R.  KELLOGG. 

Note.—Mr.  Kellogg  ii  a  resident  of  Detroit;  is  an  old  newspaper  man,  and  is  thorooghlj 
posted  on  statlstioa  data  connected  with  Portland  Cement  His  article  can  be  relied  on  for 
accuracy,  and  is  commended  for  its  clear  and  concise  prei>aratlon.—  Commissioner.] 
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THE    INDUSTRY    IN    MICHIGAN. 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Michigan, 
and  with  a  supply  of  raw  material,  estimated  to  last  at  least  sixty  years 
(and  in  some  cases  is  inexhaustible)^  and  the  various  uses  to  which 
cement  is  adapted,  which  are  many  and  diversified,  the  future  of  this 
industry  is  certainly  a  promising  one.  The  possibilities  of  the  manu* 
facture  and  use  of  cement  at  this  time  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  no  one 
being  able,  at  present,  to  foresee.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries, and  its  rapidly  increasing  output  is  but  an  index  of  what  may  be 
expected  within  the  next  few  years. 

There  are  at  present  16  Portland  cement  plants  being  operated  in 
the  state,  representing  an  investment  in  round  numbers  of  nearly  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  and  having  an  aggregate  daily  production  of  16,000 
barrels  of  cement,  or  an  average  of  1.056  barrels  per  day  for  each  factory. 
The  locations,  daily  capacity  of  these  plants,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  managers,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Pifrtland  cement  plants  vi  opercUiony  number,  name,  loccUmi,  capacityj  managers  and 

addresees. 


Name  of  organization. 


Location  of 

i. 

Name  of 

Address  of 

^ant. 

manager. 

Fenton 

1,000 

J.  A.Myers 

The  Cement  Co.. 

Detroit. 

Alpena 

600 

Alpena. 
BroDBOn. 

BroDson 

1,000 

Q.  E.  Hay  ward.. 
J.  F.Williams... 

Fenton 

1,000 

Fenton. 

Elk  Rapids 

ParweU 

600 

F.  B.  Moore 

Elk  Rapids. 
FarweU. 

600 

J.  L.  UttleQeld. 

Marlborough... 
West  Bay  City. 

i,ax) 

J.  M.  Mulkey.... 

Detroit. 

2;ooo 

O.  Button 

Bay  City. 

Wyandotte .... 

400 

Wm.  T.  Orr 

Wyandotte. 

Newaygo 

i.aoo 

D.  McCool 

Newaygo. 
Jonesyme. 

Soipio  twp 

Cement  City... 

600 

Chas.  T.  Wade.. 

700 

W.  F.  Cowham . . 

Jackson. 

Union  City 

1.600 

J.  R.Patterson.. 

Union  City. 

Manchester.... 

1,000 

M.  Dunham 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cold  water. 

1,700 

i:i.M.  Wing 

Coldwater. 

Qninoy 

ilm 

L.M.Wing 

Ooldwater. 

Mtn%  Portland  Cement  Co 

Alpena  Portland  Cement  Co 

Bronson  Portland  Cement  Co 

Egyptian  Portland  Cement  Co 

Elk  Rapids  Portland  Cement  Co. . . 

Farweu  Portland  Cement  Co 

G't  Northern  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Hecla  Portland  Cement  Co 

Michigan  Alkali  Cement  Co 

Newaygo  Portland  Cement  Co.. . . . 

Omega  Portland  Cement  Co 

Peninsular  Portland  Cement  Co. . . 

The  Peerless  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Toledo  Portland  Cement  Co 

wolverine  Portland  Cement  Co . . . 
Wolrenne  Portland  Cement  Co. . . 


Of  the  above  factories,  11  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cement 
in  1902,  while  in  1903,  those  in  operation  numbered  14,  three  of  them  not 
being  completed  in  time  to  make  cement  for  that  season.  The  aggregate 
number  of  barrels  manufactured  in  19(ffi,  by  11  plants,  was  1.665,000 
barrels,  or  an  average  for  each  plant  of  151.364  barrels.  The  output  for 
1903,  by  14  plants,  was  2,595,000  barrels,  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
1902,  of.  930,000  barrels.  This  was  an  average  of  185,356  barrels,  or  an 
increase  for  each  plant,  as  compared  with  1902,  of  33.992  barrels. 

These  factories  employ  637  people  other  than  day  laborers,  including 
superintendents,  foremen,  chemists,  etc.     This  is  an  average  of  49  em- 
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ployes  of  this  class,  and  they  receive  an  average  daily  wage  of  f2.80. 
There  are  also  employed  in  these  factories  993  day  laborers,  an  average 
of  76  to  each  factory,  and  they  receive  an  average  of  f  1.67  each,  daily. 
The  aggregate  number  of  employes  in  the  plants  is  1,630,  an  average  of 
125  to  each  factory,  who  receive,  on  the  average,  |2.05  as  their  daily  pay- 
for  work  performed.  Eleven  of  these  factories  employ  22  traveling  sales- 
men who  receive  an  average  yearly  salary  of  f  1,236.  Eleven  of  these  fac- 
tories i^oprt  their  average  monthly  pay  rolls,  show  an  aggregate  amount 
paid  out  each  month  of  177,811.  This  represents  a  sum  of  nearly  or  quite 
a  million  dollars  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  people  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  each  year. 

A  large  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  express  the  opinion 
that  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  cement  will  decrease,  while  they  also 
believe  that  the  demand  for  cement  will  increase  in  the  future,  stimu- 
lating a  larger  output.  The  following  statistics  of  the  cement  industry  in 
the  state  will  prove  of  interest,  and  be  valuable  to  those  seeking  informa- 
tion : 

STATISTICS  OP  THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

Number  of  plants  In  operation 16 

Aggregate  dally  capacity  of  plants  in  barrels 16,900 

Average  daily  capacity  for  each  plant 1»066 

Aggregate  cost  of  16  plants  in  round  numbers $7,840,000  00 

Average  cost  for  each  plant 490,000  00 

Number  that  use  marl  as  the  principal  ingredient 12 

Number  that  use  limestone  as  the  principal  ingredient 2 

Number  that  use  both  marl  and  limestone 2 

Average  per  cent  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture 24.6 

Number  who  think  cost  of  manufacture  will  increase 0 

Number  who  think  cost  of  manufacture  will  decrease 16 

Number  who  think  cost  of  manufacture  will  remain  the  same 1 

Number  who  think  the  demand  for  cement  will  increase 14 

Number  who  think  the  demand  for  cement  will  remain  as  now 1 

Number  giving  no  opinion 1 

Number  who  think  the  output  will  increase 12 

Number  who  think  the  output  will  remain  as  now 3 

Number  giving  no  opinion 1 

Aggregate  number  of  barrels  made  in  1902  (11  plants) 1,666,000 

Aggregate  number  of  barrels  made  in  1903  (14  plants) 2,696,000 

Increase  in  number  of  barrels,  as  compared  with  1902 980,000 

Average  for  each  plant  in  operation  in  1902  (11  plants) «. .       161,864 

Average  for  each  plant  in  operation  in  1903  (14  plants) 186,366 

Increase  in  average  as  compared  with  1902 33,992 

Number  who  estimate  number  of  years  supply  of  material  will  last 18 

Average  number  of  years  supply  will  last  (estimated) 60 

Number  who  estimate  the  supply  inexhaustible 8 

Aggregate  number  of  employes  other  than  day  laborers  (13  plants) 687 

Average  number  for  each  plant 49 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these  employes |2  80 
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Shaw-Walker  Company's  Plant,  Muskegon.  Mich.    See  p.  229. 
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Aggregate  number  day  laborers  employed  (13  plants) 993 

Average  number  for  each  plant 76 

Average  dally  wages  paid  these  employes $1  67 

Whole  number  of  employes  (13  plants) 1,630 

Average  number  for  each  plant 125 

Average  dally  wages  of  each  employe |2  05 

Number  of  factories  that  employ  traveling  salesmen 11 

Number  of  traveling  salesmen  employed 22 

Average  annual  salary  of  traveling  salesmen |1,236  00 

Number  of  factories  giving  average  monthly  pay  roll 11 

Aggregate  amount  of  these  pay  rolls |77»800  00 

Average  monthly  pay  roll  for  each  of  the  11  factories 7,037  00 

THE   GREAT   NORTHERN   PORTLAND    CEMENT   COMPANY. 

This  is  a  Detroit  company,  their  manufactaring  plant  being  located  at 
Marlborough,  Lake  county.  The  company  has  steadily  increased  the 
capacity  of  its  plant.  From  1,000  barrels  manufactured  daily,  as  stated 
in  the  Bureau's  last  annual  report,  it  now  turns  out  1,500  barrels,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  increase  to  2,000  barrels.  This  output  will  be  further 
increased  to  4,000  barrels  and  ultimately  to  12,000  barrels  per  day.  The 
company's  supplies  of  raw  material  are  fully  adequate  for  this  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  which  enables  it  to  produce  a  cement  that  tests 
exceptionally  high.  It  is  claimed,  on  good  authority,  for  the  clay  owned 
by  this  company  that  no  finer  or  larger  clay  deposit  exists  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States,  nor  is  so  advantageously  situated  in  nearness  to  the 
'  marl  supplies.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plants  at  the 
present  time  in  the  entire  country,  and  most  advantageously  situated  to 
the  markets  of  the  west  and  northwest. 

PENINSULAR  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

The  Peninsular  Portland  Cement  company  was  organized  by  W.  F. 
Ck)wham  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  in  1899,  and  now  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  cement  manufacturing  field.  It  is  the  parent  mill  of  a  series 
of  five  cement  plants  distributed  throughout  the  country  known  as  the 
Gowham  System. 

The  main  office*  of  the  Peninsular  company  is  at  Jackson.  Mich.,  and 
the  works  are  located  at  Cement  City,  13  miles  south  of  Jackson,  at  the 
immediate  intersection  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern  and  Lake  Shore  rail- 
roads. At  this  point  the  company  owns  several  hundred  acres  of  marl 
and  clay  lands  which  constitute  the  raw  materials  for  their  product.  This 
company  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being  the  first  electrical  equipped 
cement  mill  in  this  country,  and  the  only  cement  mill  in  the  world  taking 
its  raw  material  from  their  natural  resting  place,  conveying  them  to  the 
factory  and  through  the  entire  process  of  manufacture  and  converting 
them  into  Portland  cement  without  the  agency  of  human  hands. 

An  orange  peel  type  of  dredge  is  employed,  the  dipper  of  which  can  be 
sunk  to  almost  any  depth ;  its  load  of  marl  is  then  forced  by  compressed 
air  through  a  10  inch  tube  from  the  dredge  directly  into  the  marl  tanks 
located  in  the  wet  end  of  the  mill,  where  it  is  then  joined  by  the  clay, 
and  after  passing  through  a  series  of  pug  mills,  tube  mills,  mixers,  etc., 
it  is  prepared  for  burning.  After  passing  through  the  rotaries,  it  is 
26a 
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again  conveyed  automatically  to  the  grinders  and  then  again  the  finished 
product  is  carried  to  the  packing  house  in  the  same  manner. 

The  machinery  of  this  plant  is  all  of  special  design,  and  every  possible 
labor-saving  device  is  installed  in  these  works,  and  the  equipment  so 
arranged  as  to  always  avoid  a  complete  shutdown.  This  mill  has  oper- 
ated night  and  day  as  long  as  15  months  at  a  stretch  without  the  power 
being  turned  off.  The  plant  is  now  being  enlarged,  and  the  early  months 
of  1904  will  see  the  Peninsular  company  turning  out  cement  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  a  half  million  barrels  per  annum. 

Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  business  done  by  this  concern  can 
be  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  to  handle  this  amount  of  cement  and 
put  it  upon  the  market  will  require  the  use  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  cars.  To  operate  this  plant  and  burn  this  amount  of  cement 
from  75,000  to  100,000  tons  of  coal  will  be  used,  which  will  further 
require  the  use  of  about  three  thousand  cars. 


THE    FLAX    INDUSTRY. 

The  growing  of  flax,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  annual  reports  of  this  department,  is  steadily  increasing  in 
Michigan,  and  although  there  are  no  new  factories  to  report  other  than 
those  mentioned  last  year,  the  business  shows  a  steady  growth  and  the 
product  of  flax,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
has  increased  to  some  extent. 

The  entire  flax  industry  of  this  state  is  conducted  by  The  James  Liv- 
ingston Flax  Company,  Limited,  who  own  and  operate  six  mills,  located 
at  Yale,  Fargo,  CroswelL  Deckerville,  Pigeon  and  Brown  City,  but  the 
factory  at  Yale  is  the  headquarters,  the  others  shipping  their  product 
there  to  be  finished.  The  location  of  these  factories,  and  other  interesting 
facts  .concerning  them,  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  table : 


Liit  of  flax  mUU  with  tMr  locai^on  and  mana{feimnt* 


Town  wh«re 
looateo. 


County. 


I 

o 

I 


< 


Kama  of  Bi»B««er. 


Yale 

Brown  City. 
CroswelL... 

Pigeon! 


St.  CUir 
SanUac. 
Sanilac . 
Sanllae.. 
St.  Clair. 
Huron . . . 


18,000 
f.OOO 

4,600 
8.000 
4,000 
4.000 


James  MeOolL. 

a  W.  Jaekaon. 
H.  A.  Zaeloh.. 
O.  L.  Stoner.. 


Yale. 

DeokerrlUe. 

Brown  City. 

Croswett. 

ro. 

:eoa. 


PIgeoi 


The  above  factories  cost  for  construction  an  aggi*egate  amount  of 
934,500,  or  an  average  of  f5,750  for  each  factory.  They  have  an  aggregate 
number  of  185  employes,  or  about  31  to  each  factory,  who  receive  an 
average  of  {1.53  a  day  in  wages.  In  1902  these  mills  used  an  aggregate 
of  1,050  tons  of  raw  flax,  an  average  of  325  tons  each.  In  1903  they  con- 
sumed an  aggregate  of  3,100  tons,  an  average  of  516  2-3    tons    to  each 
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factory,  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  above  the  amount  used  the  year 
before. 

Clay  loam,  such  as  produces  ash  and  elm  timber,  is  conceded  by  all  the 
mills  to  be  the  best  soil  for  the  raising  of  flax,  the  average  yield  being 
Blightly  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre.  The  marketable 
products  are  flaxseed,  hackled  line,  hackled  tow,  scutched,  retted  and 
green.  The  markets  are  in  New  York  and  the  linen  mills  of  the  east. 
The  dressed  line,  or  hackled  flax,  is  used  for  making  linen  thread  and 
twines,  the  hackled  tow  for  twines  and  carpet  warps,  the  scutched,  or 
coarser  tow,  is  used  for  making  linen  crash,  and  the  poorer  tow  is  used 
for  upholstering  or  rubbing. 

The  price  reported  as  paid  for  flax  in  1902  averaged  tlO  per  ton,  while 
the  reported  price  for  1903  averages  one  dollar  per  ton  more,  showing  not 
only  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  consumed,  but  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 

While  the  managers  of  the  other  five  mills  express  the  opinion  that  the 
flax  industry  will  remain  the  same  in  Michigan,  Mr.  James  McColl,  of 
the  headquarters  plant  at  Yale,  who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  entire 
business  of  the  James  Livingston  Flax  Company,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  business  will  increase  in  this  state,  and  as  this  gentleman  has 
had  a  long  experience  in  the  flax  business,  it  would  be  safe  to  accept  his 
opinion  as  the  more  convincing  one,  and  assume  that  the  future  of  this 
industry  in  our  State  can  be  made  a  promising  one. 

During  the  season  of  1902,  the  company  grew,  as  an  experiment,  fifty 
acres  of  Kentucky  hemp.  Owing  to  the  wet  season,  it  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped,  but  the  manager  felt  warranted  in  con- 
tinuing the  experiment,  with  what  result  this  department  is  not  at 
present  supplied  with  the  proper  data  to  state.  The  company  intends  to 
go  into  the  growing  of  hemp  largely  in  the  future.  It  is  treated  exactly 
as  flax,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  cut  instead  of  pulled.  As  the  past 
two  seasons  have  been  wet,  the  condition  of  the  flax  and  hemp  industries 
are  not  what  they  would  otherwise  be,  but,  with  favorable  weather,  this 
industry  may  be  expected  to  experience  a  great  impetus  in  this  state. 

The  following  letter  from  The  Summers  Fiber  Company  of  Chicago  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  flax  and  hemp  industry: 

Office  of  The  Summers  Fibr?  Company, 
Chicago,  III,  Feb.  2,  190^. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich,: 
Dear  Sir — As  per  your  request  for  statistics  and  information  as  to 
binder  twine  manufacture,  would  say  that  we  are  hardly  in  a  [)Osition  to 
give  accurate  information  at  the  present  time.  We  are  engaged  at  present 
in  producing  stock  for  binder  twine  from  Michigan  flax,  but  the  venture 
is  too  recent  to  enable  us  to  give  any  reliable  information  as  to  its  pros- 
pects in  Michigan  or  the  general  outlook. 

We  hope  to  be  in  a  position  another  year  to  give  you  fuller  information, 
such  as  you  desire,  and  we  assure  you  we  will  be  glad  to  aid  you  in  any 
way  in  oup  power.  The  business,  at  present,  has  but  hardly  emerged 
from  an  experimental  stage,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  more  fully  comply  with  your  request. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  J.  D.,  i^eretary. 
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THE    CHICORY    INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  Michigan  industries,  of  which  comparatively  little  is  known 
by  the  general  public,  but  which  is  of  interest,  especially  to  coffee 
drinkers,  is  the  growing  and  preparation  of  chicory  roots,  the  product 
from  which  is  used  botii  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  as  addition  to 
coffee,  it  being  claimed  that  it  improves  the  taste  of  the  latter  and  re- 
duces to  a  minimum  the  evil  effects  of  coffee  on  the  nerves  and  many 
prefer  this  mixture  to  pure  coffee. 

Chicory  roots  resemble  the  garden  parsnip  in  color,  shape  and  size  and 
are  grown  and  cared  for  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  the  sugar  beet, 
the  cost  being  slightly  less.  Chicory  will  grow  on  poorer  soil  than  will 
the  sugar  beet,  and,  it  is  said,  will  thrive  in  nearly  every  county  in  Mich- 
igan. Like  the  beet,  however,  the  product  is  effected  by  wet  weather  and 
therefore  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  poor  ones  for  chicory  growing. 
While  it  is  prolific  in  almost  any  soil,  a  larger  yield  is  obtained  from  good 
rich  ground,  and  especially  from  what  is  usually  termed  muck  land.  The 
ground  needs  good  preparation  and,  of  course,  the  yield  will  be  affected 
for  the  better  by  the  crop  having  good  care  and  cultivation  which  is 
equally  true  of  any  crop. 

There  are  six  factories  in  the  state  representing  an  investment  of  about 
125,000  for  each  plant,  and  these  have  a  capacity  for  slicing  and  evaporat- 
ing an  average  daily  of  about  35  tons  each.  The  location  of  these  fac- 
tories is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


i 

Name  of  plant. 

Town  where 
located. 

County. 

§8. 
fS2 

Name  of  manager. 

Address  of 
manager. 

1 

National  Cblcory   Co., 

No.  1. 
National  Chicory  Co.. 

No.  2. 
E.B.MuU6r&Co.,No.l. 

2. 

Vannette  Bros.     

West  Bay  City. 

Bay  City 

Port  Huron 

Bad  Axe. 

Capac 

Bay 

St.Clafr 
Huron.. 
St.  Clair 

Macomb 

85 

35 

60 
40 
25 

13 

J.  M.  RIegel 

West  Bay  City. 

2 

8 

4 
5 

A.  Van  Slambrouck. 

Vannette  Bros 

A.  A.  Bennett 

Port  Huron. 
Capac. 

6 

New   Haven  Evaporat- 
ingCo. 

New  Haven.... 

New  Haven. 

During  the  past  year  the  plant  of  E.  B.  Muller  &  Company  at  Bad  Axe 
was  enlarged,  thus  doubling  its  capacity  of  twenty  tons  per  day.  The 
market  for  the  finished  product  of  the  chicory  factories  is  mainly  in  the 
east,  although  the  west  takes  some  of  it.  Very  little  is  used  in  Michigan. 
The  average  yield  of  chicory  per  acre  is  about  six  tons  in  a  normal 
season,  but  in  wet  weather  this  is  materially  reduced,  farmers  who  grow 
the  roots  receive  an  average  of  about  fl  per  ton. 

During  the  season  of  1903  the  two  factories  of  the  National  Chicory 
Company,  located  at  Bay  City  and  West  Bay  City,  contracted  for  1,360 
acres  of  chicory;  growers  planted  1,188  acres  but  they  failed  to  plant 
178  acres.    The  product  of  42  acres  was  lost  on  account  of  floods.    The 
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West  Bay  City  plant  was  in  operation  72  days  and  the  Bay  City  plant  68 
days.  They  employed  a  total  of  42  men  and  their  weekly  pay  roll 
amounted  to  |462  on  the  average.  The  production  the  past  season  was 
4^  tons  per  acre,  while  in  a  normal  season  the  yield  is  6 1-16  tons  to  the 
acre. 

Regarding  the  use  of  chicory  in  coffee,  Mr.  J.  M.  Riegel,  manager  of 
the  National  Chicory  Company,  says  that  the  proper  adniirture  is  from 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  chicory.  This  yields  nicely  that  addition  to  the  body 
of  the  coffee  liquor  desired  and  that  color  and  sparkle  so  pleasing  to  see 
in  the  cups.  In  other  respects  coffee  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
chicory,  notably  in  its  dilution  or  complete  counteraction  of  caffeine 
which  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  nerves  of  coffee  drinkers  and  to  chew 
the  root  develops  the  appetite.    This  is  the  testimony  of  physicians. 

"As  a  rule,"  says  Mr.  Beigel,  "the  Germans  and  the  French  will  not 
drink  coffee  without  it  contains  an  admixture  of  chicory  and  it  is  always 
used  in  the  best  restaurants,  including  Sherry's  and  Delmonico's,  where 
only  the  best  is  served  to  patrons." 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  chicory  industry  should  not 
increase,  although  the  manufacturers  of  the  product  are  divided  in 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

The  past  two  or  three  seasons  have,  on  account  of  wet  weather,  been 
detrimental  to  the  industry,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  with  a 
normal  season,  as  regards  wet  weather  the  growing  of  chicory  roots  will 
receive  an  impetus  which  will  increase  it  in  favor  with  the  growers  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product. 


THE    SOLVAY    PROCESS    COMPANY. 

The  main  office  and  principal  works  of  this  company  are  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  but  the  Detroit  branch  is  located  on  the  old  exposition  grounds  in 
the  village  of  Delray,  Wayne  county,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  large 
institutions  which  have  so  materially  built  up  what  is  known  as  the  down 
river  district.  This  plant  with  its  1,200  employes  and  an  annual  payroll 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  is  one  of  the  principal  industries 
of  Detroit  fiind  vicinity.  The  Solvay  Company  introduced  the  ammonia 
process  of  making  soda  ash  in  America  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  and  other  products  naturally  associated  with  this  varied 
and  profitable  industry. 

Way  back  in  the  '70s.  W.  B.  Cogswell,  then  manager  of  a  Missouri  mine, 
conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  soda  ash  in  this  country,  all  of  the 
product  used  here  having  been  imported  up  to  this  time.  He  interested 
Rowland  Hazard,  of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  owner  of  the  Missouri  mine,  and 
made  a  trip  to  Belgium  to  consult  with  the  Solvays.  They  were  the  only 
people  who  had  mtule  a  success  of  the  ammonia  process.  He  secured'  the 
use  of  their  patents  and  atoo  enlisted  some  of  their  capital  to  establish 
works  in  the  United  States. 

In  1881  the  new  company  started  the  erection  of  its  plant  at  Syracuse, 
commencing  with  one  element  of  60  tons  output  per  day.  The  business 
grew  rapidly  and  in  the  policy  of  expansion  the  natural  trend  was  west- 
ward.   Detroit  was  selected  as  offering  the  most  advantages  for  a  plant 
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to  supply  the  wefitem  trade.  About  eight  yearB  ago  the  old  expoflition 
grouuda  were  purchased  and  the  erection  of  the  Detroit  branch  com- 
menced. The  plant  was  laid  out  for  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per  day,  but 
at  the  start  the  output  was  limited  to  half  that  amount.  This  plant  was 
put  in  operation  in  June,  1897.  A  little  later  a  paper  filler  departn>ent 
was  installed  to  utilize  a  by-product  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
The  filler  is  used  by  paper  manufacturers  to  give  body  and  finish  to  the 
paper. 

In  1900  additions  were  built  which  doubled  the  output  of  the  soda  ash 
and  also  the  filler.  The  company  also  put  in  an  ammonia  works  to  take 
care  of  the  ammonia  from  the  gas  producing  plant  and  treat  ammonia 
liquors. 

The  year  1901  witnessed  an  important  departure  in  the  development  of 
the  industry,  when  the  coke  ovens  were  started.  The  first  block  of  30 
ovens  supplied  what  coke  was  needed  in  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
left  a  surplus  for  the  local  market.  The  following  year  30  additional 
ovens  were  built,  doubling  the  capacity  of  this  department.  A  second 
addition  just  completed,  again  doubles  the  capacity,  making  120  ovens  in 
all.  The  additional  output  will  supply  coke  for  the  big  furnace  of  the 
Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  located  on  Zug  Island. 

The  surplus  gas  from  the  coke  ovens  is  purchased  by  the  Detroit  City 
Gas  Co..  which  has  just  completed  an  elaborate  purification  plant,  ad- 
joining the  Solvay  works,  to  prepare  gas  for  domestic  use. 

The  coke  industry  is  said  to  have  a  great  future.  One  of  the  managers 
is  enthusiastic  about  this  feature  of  the  business. 

"It  is  the  most  economical  method  of  utilizing  the  soft  coals,"  he 
argues,  "saving  all  of  the  by-products  which  are  today  being  wasted  by 
the  old  style  of  bee  hive  ovens.  It  furnishes  a  coke  superior  to  the  bee 
hive  coke  for  both  foundry  and  furnace  purposes.  It  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  uni- 
versally used  for  domestic  fuel.  A  ton  of  this  coal  will  give  as  much  heat 
as  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  cost  is  considerably  less.  This  is  an 
argument  that  will  appeal  to  people." 

The  magnitude  of  the  works  can  scarcely  be  realized  without  a  visit  to 
the  grounds.  The  first  purchase  of  land  was  67  acres  along  the  river 
front,  and  the  greater  part  of  Zug  Island,  consisting  of  300  acres.  I^ater 
the  company  acquired  about  35  acres  adjoining  the  property  on  the  east. 
About  an  acre  of  this  addition  was  sold  to  the  Detroit  City  Gas  Co.  fOT 
the  gas  purification  plant.  The  Zug  Island  property  was  purchased  for 
the  salt  wells,  brine  being  the  most  important  of  the  raw  materials  used 
in  making  soda  ash. 

The  immense  acreage  gives  ample  room  for  the  various  plants  com- 
prising the  works  and  plenty  of  surplus  ground  which  may  be  utilized 
for  purposes  of  expansion.  The  structures  include  the  main  building, 
where  the  soda  ash  is  made,  an  immense  boiler  house,  gas  producer  plant, 
paper  filler  plant,  coke  ovens  and  by-product  building,  lime  kilns,  machine 
shop,  cooper  shop,  stables  and  houses.  The  newer  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  cement  and  steel.  A  commodious  brick  office  building,  two 
stories  high,  is  now  approaching  completion. 

The  policy  of  the  company  has  always  l>een  to  look  after  the  welfare 
and  best  interests  of  its  employes.  It  aims  to  secure  the  best  men  and  is 
willing  to  be  at  some  pains  to  retain  their  services  and  their  good  will. 
In  line  with  this  policy  the  company  has  established  some  distinctive 
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features.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Solva j  hospital,  with  a  full  corps 
of  competent  surgeons  and  trained  nurses  and  provided  with  the  most 
modern  improved  facilities  for  the  caring  of  the  sick  and  injured.  Thil» 
was  founded  primarily  to  care  for  cases  of  accident  or  sickness  among 
th^  company's  employes,  but  outsiders  are  admitted  under  certain  condi- 
tions which  enables  other  plants  in  the  vicinity  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges. 

Another  novel  feature  is  what  is  known  as  the  lodge,  which  was  built 
at  the  time  the  works  were  started.  Good  boarding  houses  were  then 
almost  unknown  in  that  vicinity  and  the  lodge  was  designed  to  afford 
attractive  living  quarters  for  foremen  and  members  of  the  office  force  who 
were  without  families.  It  is  surrounded  by  well  kept  lawns  and  is  a 
handsome  adjunct  to  the  entrance  of  the  works. 

A  feature  that  has  met  with  great  favor  among  the  men  is  a  lunch 
counter  system,  whereby  meals  are  provided  at  from  5  to  15  cents.  Then 
there  is  a  mutual  benefit  association,  to  which  employes  are  eligible  by 
paying  40  cents  per  nK)nth.  This  entitles  them  to  free  medical  attendance 
at  the  hospital  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  and  a  sick  benefit  of  |6  a 
week  after  the  first  week.  The  men  are  encouraged  to  indulge  in  healthful 
sports  and  the  company  exerts  itself  in  many  ways  to  promote  good  feel- 
ing among  the  1,200  employes  at  its  Detroit  plants  The  works  are 
operated  night  and  day  and  the  men  work  in  eight-hour  shifts,  a  schedule 
which  went  into  effect  last  May. 

The  company  has  several  miles  of  its  own  railroad  tracks  and  operates 
its  own  engines  and  freight  cars.  Three  immense  traveling  cranes  are 
used  for  handling  raw  material.  This  includes  large  quantities  of  lime- 
stone from  the  Sibley  quarry,  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  used  in  the  process.  A  machine  known  as  car  tipple  lifts  an 
entire  car,  turns  it  over  and  dumps  the  contents  into  a  receptacle,  from 
which  it  runs  through  pockets  into  big  buckets.  These  buckets  are  picked 
up  by  the  cranes  and  the  contents  deposited  wherever  they  are  needed. 

The  work  at  the  Solvay  has  many  technicalities  and  is  of  much  scien- 
tific interest.  The  system  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  nothing  is  wasted  and 
the  result  might  be  termed  a  triumph  of  chemical  engineering.  A  large 
force  of  chemists  is  constantly  employed  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
process  and  in  making  researches  looking  to  still  greater  economy  in 
operation. 

Soda  ash,  the  primary  product,  is  utilized  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap  and  paper  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in 
most  of  the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  completion  of  the  new  coke  ovens  calls  attention  to  a  very  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  business.  Each  oven  holds  about  six  tons  of  coal, 
which  is  heated  by  a  gas  fire,  the  heat  being  radiated  through  the  brick 
sides  of  the  ovens.  About  24  hours  are  required  to  coke  the  charge,  the 
fact  that  the  oven  is  air-tight  preventing  combustion.  When  the  gases 
are  driven  off  by  intense  heat  the  doors  of  both  sides  of  the  ovens  are 
^opened  and  a  big  electric  pusher  known  as  a  ram  is  inserted  at  one  end, 
shoving  the  hot  coke  out  at  the  other  where  streams  of  water  immediately 
quench  it.  As  soon  as  the  ram  has  been  withdrawn,  the  doors  are  closed 
and  the  oven  is  ready  for  another  charge,  being  kept  hot  all  the  time. 

As  the  gag  leaves  the  ovens  it  enters  a  large  flue  at  the  top,  which  con- 
ducts it  to  lar^e  v«?tical  cylinders  known  as  condensers.  Water  is  ap- 
plied in  the  condeiwers  separating  the  ammonia  and  tar  from  the  gas. 
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In  another  apparatus  the  final  traces  of  ammonia  are  removed  and  the  gas 
finally  freed  from  foreign  matter.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  final  purifica- 
tion before  it  is  used  for  heating  and  lighting. 

The  ammonia  is  utilized  in  process  or  placed  on  the  market.  It  has 
various  uses  for  purposes  of  refrigeration  or  after  being  converted  into 
sulphate  being  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Tar  finds  a  ready  market  for 
paving,  roofing,  etc.,  or  it  can  be  separated  by  distillation  into  pitch  and 
lighter  oils.  The  by-products  that  can  be  obtained  from  tar  are  almost 
innumerable  and  in  Europe  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  feature, 
all  sorts  of  valuable  products  are  secured. 

To  go  through  the  big  Solvay  works  is  a  revelation.  One  passes  from 
one  huge  plant  into  a  larger  one  and  beholds  great  masses  of  intricate 
machinery  until  it  seems  a  wonder  that  the  human  brain  could  conceive 
and  execute  so  complicated  and  gigantic  a  mechanism.  Yet  everything 
moves  like  clockwork,  every  man  at  his  post,  every  bit  of  steel  filling  its 
proper  place  in  the  unending  process  which  converts  the  raw  material  into 
the  finished  product.  The  works  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  consummate 
enterprise  of  the  founders  and  the  executive  ability  of  the  management. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.  is  capitalized  at  |5,000,000.  The  president  of 
the  concern  is  F.  R.  Hazard  of  Syracuse,  a  son  of  the  man  whose  capital 
and  willingness  to' invest  it  made  the  great  achievement  possible.  W.  B. 
Cogswell,  the  originator  of  the  idea,  retains  the  position  of  vice-president 
and  managing  director.  E.  N.  Trump,  of  Syracuse,  is  general  mapi*ger. 
The  local  manager,  Andrew  H.  Green.  Jr.,  is  known  as  a  man  familiar 
with  every  bolt  and  nut  in  the  great  works  of  which  he  is  the  active  head. 


THE    PRODUCTS    OF    GYPSUM. 

Gypsum,  from  which  is  manufactured  several  articles  of  commercial 
value,  such  as  calcined  plaster,  wall  plaster,  land  plaster,  fibre  plaster, 
and  several  by-products,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Michigan,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Grand  Rapids  where  are  located,  with  a 
single  exception,  all  the  mills  in  this  state,  the  one  exception  being  located 
at  Alabaster,  in  Iosco  county. 

At  Grand  Rapids  there  are  located  seven  of  these  gypsum  mills,  where 
the  product  is  quarried  or  mined,  ground  in  the  mills  and  calcined  and 
prepared  for  the  market.  When  mined  the  method  is  much  like  that 
employed  in  soft  coal  mining,  except  that  instead  of  a  shaft  from  the 
surface  the  entrance  to  the  mine  is  made  in  the  face  of  a  side  hill  or  cliff, 
and  the  track  for  the  cars  is  laid  from  the  interior  to  the  opening.  Cars 
containing  the  gypsum  are  drawn  to  the  opening  by  mules.  The  rock  is 
blasted  and  dug  similarly  to  coal,  and  the  men  work  by  the  aid  of  torches. 
In  other  cases  the  rock  is  obtained  by  quarrying  similar  to  a  stone  quarry* 
The  following  statistics  in  relation  to  some  of  the  Grand  Rapids  gypsum^ 
plants  will  prove  of  interest : 

THE  ALABASTINB  COMPANY. 

The  company  has  an  annual  output  of  30,000  tons,  which  has  a  value  of 
175,000.  It  is  obtained  from  an  open  quarry  and  calcined.  There  are  76 
employes  who  receive  |3,317.60  monthly  in  wages.    The  capital  invested 
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Gypeum  Mills— Crushing  Rock. 


Gypsum  Mills— Grinding  Room. 
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Gypsum  Mills— Warehouse  Room. 
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amounts  to  |400,000.  The  eastern  market  is  where  the  largest  amouiit  of 
the  product  is  disposed  of.  The  supply  of  material  in  sight  is  unlimited. 
The  demand  for  the  manufactured  products  is  increasing  and  the  price, 
which  has  increased  until  the  last  year,  now  remains  stationary.  Four 
different  kinds  of  articles  are  manufactured  and  future  prospects  for 
business  are  good. 

THE  EAGLE  MILL  AND  GRAND  RAPIDS  PLASTER  COMPANY. 

The  plants  of  this  company  have  an  annual  output  of  80,000  tons, 
which  has  a  value  of  |175.000.  This  output  is  mined  and  calcined.  There 
are  136  employes  who  receive  |5,686.20  in  wages  each  month  and  there  is 
an  invested  capital  of  |210,000.  The  largest  demand  for  the  manufactured 
articles  comes  from  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  Theye  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  material  in  sight  and 
both  the  demand  and  price  of  the  manufactured  product  are  increasing. 
The  future  prospects  for  the  business  are  good.  Four  different  articles 
are  manufactured. 

THE  AMERICAN  PLASTER  COMPANY 

has  an  annual  output  of  10,000  tons  which  are  mined  and  calcined.  There 
are  18  employes  who  receive  monthly  f850  in  wages.  There  is  |70,000 
invested  in  the  business.  The  product  is  in  the  greatest  demand  from  the 
east  and  south.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  material  in  sight.  The 
demand  for  the  product  is  increasing  while  the  price  is  stationary.  The 
prospect  for  the  future  of  the  business  is  good.  Four  articles  are  manu- 
factured at  this  plant,  calcined  plaster,  land  plaster,  wall  plaster  and 
fibre  plaster. 


GRAPES  AND  GRAPE  JUICE. 

Grape  growing  as  a  profitable  industry  has  developed  greatly  during 
recent  years.    This  is  especially  true  in  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 

Grapes  have  always  been  extensively  grown,  but  it  was  for  the  Battle 
Creek  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  make  it  a  profitable  business.  Until  the 
organization  of  this  company,  the  great  problem  that  was  ever  before  the 
grower  was  how  to  market  the  grape  crop.  No  local  enterprise  was  able 
to  handle  it  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  ship  the  crop,  sometimes  to  great 
distances.  That  the  fruit  might  reach  its  destination  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible,  it  was  necessary  to  pick  it  before  thoroughly  ripened,  conse- 
quently it  never  reached  its  perfection  and  therefore  never  reached  the 
highest  market  value. 

Hie  Battle  Creek  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Ltd.,  located  in  the  heart  of  this 
grape  belt,  being  organized  for  "the  manufacture  of  grape  juice,  gave  the 
grower  of  grapes  a  new  market.  As  the  manufacture  of  their  product 
(Blood  of  the  Grape),  required  the  choicest  fruit,  thoroughly  ripe  and 
perfect,  it  devolved  upon  the  grower  to  give  more  care  to  his  vineyards, 
that  the  production  might  be  the  best. 

The  result  has  been  advantageous  to  both  the  grower  and  to  the 
Battle  Creek  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Grape  Juice  Company  is  now  able 
to  buy  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  "Blood  of  the  Grape"  the  finest 
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grapes  that  grow  in  America,  and  for  the  grower,  it  will  be  obvious  to 
the  reader  when  it  is  stated  that  he  now  receives  |35  per  ton  for  his  crop 
as  against  |15  per  ton  previous  to  this  time.  While  grapes  can  be  grown 
in  almost  any  location  in  Michigan,  Van  Buren  county  has  always  taken 
the  lead  in  production  for  the  state,  the  Concord  grape  being  the  favorite. 
Though  the  production  was  enormous  before  the  establishing  of  a  new 
market,  it  has  been  wonderfully  increased.  Grape  growing  in  this  locality 
has  developed  into  a  great  industry,  and  it  bids  fair  to  increase  in  im- 
portance. 

Perhaps  a  word  regarding  the  enterprise  that  was  to  quite  a  measure 
responsible  for  the  improvement  in  the  grape  market,  would  not  be  amiss. 
The  Battle  Creek  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  organized  July  12, 1902,  and 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  The  factory  is  located  at  Law- 
ton,  Mich.,  while  the  main  business  office  is  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mr. 
John  Adams,  who  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit 
juices,  has  full  charge  of  the  factory.  Mr.  R.  S.  Wilson,  one  of  Michigan's 
brightest  business  men,  is  business  manager  of  the  company,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  company  a  prosperous  enterprise. 

A  word  about  this  company's  product:  "Blood  of  the  Grape*'  is  an 
unfermented  grape  juice,  purified  and  clarified,  and  is  the  very  best 
product  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  As  a  beverage  "Blood  of  the  Grape" 
is  extensively  used,  being  dispensed  by  all  first-class  soda  fountains  and 
sold  by  the  bottle  by  grocers  and  druggists.  Besides  being  a  delicious 
beverage,  it  has  other  and  greater  values.  For  medicinal  purposes,  it  is 
recommended  by  prominent  physicians,  and  is  used  largely  in  hospitals 
and  sanitariums.  "Blood  of  the  Grape"  is  recognized  as  a  germ  killer, 
and  is  very  effective  in  the  building  up  of  weakened  constitutions,  being 
a  pleasant  tonic,  invigorant  and  re-constructive. 

The  sale  of  "Blood  of  the  Grape"  has  been  far  in  excess  of  anything 
the  management  had  dared  hope  for,  with  almost  certain  increase  of 
business  in  prospect  for  the  coming  season. 

The  industry  of  growing  grapes  and  the  manufacture  of  grape  juice 
furnishes  employment  for  many  men  in  various  capacities  and  at  remu- 
nerative wages. 

Two  other  immense  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  grape  juice,  one  at 
Lawton  and  one  at  Paw  Paw,  the  latter  being  the  largest  in  the  State. 
What  is  said  for  the  Battle  Creek  company  is  applicable  for  each  of  the 
other  companies.  It  is  developing  into  one  of  Michigan's  most  important 
industries  and  will  bear  searching  investigation  as  to  its  importance  and 
merits. 


AMERICAN    SANDSTONE    BRICK    MACHINE    CO.— SAGINAW. 

A  new  industry  in  this  State,  in  fact  in  this  nation,  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  sandstone  brick  by  the  Komnick  system,  a  system  originated  in 
Germany  and  brought  to  this  country  in  1902  by  the  above  company  who 
hold  rights  for  the  entire  United  States. 

This  company  make  the  machinery,  selling  with  the  plants  all  rights 
to  manufacture  brick  without  royalty.  Although  they  have  been  running 
but  a  little  over  one  year,  they  have  done  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  business  and.  now  that  their  plant  is  fully  equipped,  expect  to  do 
^  business  of  a  million  dollars  a  year.     Already  they  have  equipped 
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plants  at  Saginaw,  Sibley,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  and  Sebewaing  in  this  State 
and  others  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  West  Bend,  Wis., 
Bakersfleld,  Cal.,  Antiock,  Cal.,  and  Radford,  Va. 

The  brick  made  by  the  Komnick  system  is  one  from  sand  and  lime  and 
when  finished  is  as  hard  and  smooth  as  sandstone.  For  the  making  of 
this  brick  lime  is  prepared  by  adding  water  to  quick  lime  in  iron  boxes. 
These  boxes  are  placed  under  cars  of  brick  in  the  hardening  cylinders. 
This  is  done  to  secure  the  perfect  slacking  of  the  lime,  for  should  the 
water  not  do  its  work  effectively  the  hydration  is  completed  by  the  steam 
in  the  cylinder.  The  lime  hydrate,  after  removal  from  the  hardening 
cylinder,  is  ground  and  carried  to  a  mixing  machine  by  an  elevator. 
This  mixing  machine  contains  two  shafts  rotating  toward  each  other, 
the  wings  of  which  are  set  to  feed  the  mixture  in  a  press.  This  dry 
press  delivers  two  bricks  at  a  time  at  the  rate  of  from  1,000  to  2,100  per 
hour.  The  pressure  on  the  brick,  which  is  delivered  from  below,  is  about 
75  to  100  tons  to  the  brick.  A  steam  pressure  of  8  atmospheres  for  12 
hours  completes  them  and  makes  them  ready  for  shipment.  The  finished 
product  is  really  a  block  of  sandstone,  a  smooth  brick  of  uniform  size, 
slightly  larger  than  the  clay  variety  and  a  little  higher  in  price.  The 
brick  have  been  used  in  the  big  chemical  plant  at  St.  Louis,  Michigan,  and 
other  places  and  give  perfect  satisfaction.  They  are  bound  to  revolution- 
ize the  brick  industry. 

To  provide  for  the  growing  business  an  addition  of  a  60x130  feet 
building  has  recently  been  completed.  It  is  equipped  with  special  ma- 
chinery and  furnished  with  electric  power.  The  oflBcers  of  the  company 
are  President,  E.  C.  Ewen,  Saginaw;  Vice  President,  F.  Komnick,  Elbing, 
Germany;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Jackson,  Saginaw.  The  busi- 
ness promises  to  grow  into  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  Saginaw 
valley. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  department  can  deal  with  6ut  few  of  the  interesting  phases  con- 
nected with  the  automobile  industry  as  carried  out  at  their  plants.  It 
may  be  said  in  general  that  a  large  part  of  the  modern  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which 
will  be  found  in  any  well-equipped  machine  shop  adapted  to  produce 
^'parts'*  in  large  quantities;  but,  there  are  some  points  of  divergence 
which  differentiate  these  plants  from  those  of  others,  and  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  inspection  of  materials.  The  tests  of  iron  and  steel  are 
most  rigorous.  Borings  are  analyzed  and  test  pieces  are  shaped  and 
sent  to  the  testing  machines  at  all  stages  of  manufacture.  The  tests 
are  both  mechanical  and  chemical.  There  are  draw-bar  and  endurance 
tests  and  no  machine  leaves  the  factory  without  a  knowledge  that  it  will 
perform  the  work  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  it.  Each  machine 
is  tested  and  must  be  able  to  do  its  work  well  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
market. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  two  cuts  given  showing  the  putting 
together  or  "assembling"  of  both  the  carriages  and  the  motors  of  auto- 
mobiles. They  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  accurate, 
mechanical  and  thoroughly  scientific  work  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles.    Other  plates  showing  the  technical   working 
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of  the  several  parts  of  the  motors  were  furnished  the  department,  but  the 
lack  of  space  forbade  their  use. 

In  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  very  few  people  realize  the  large 
proportions  that  it  has  assumed  at  the  present  time.  The  business  has 
grown  so  quickly  that  people  outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  where  they 
are  manufactured  think  that  what  they  hear  and  read  about  them  is 
mostly  talk  or  advertising  matter.  Although  the  business  has  only  come 
to  the  public  notice  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  still  a  great  many 
people  have  been  experimenting  with  them  for  several  years. 

In  1887  the  Olds  Motor  Works  at  Lansing  (or  at  that  time  the  name 
was  P.  F.  Olds  &  Son),  brought  out  their  first  automobile  which  was  a 
very  crude  affair  and  looked  more  like  a  traction  engine  than  an  auto- 
mobile, but  it  was,  however,  the  opening  wedge  to  the  automobile  busi- 
ness. This  carriage  was  a  steam  machine  with  an  upright  boiler  using 
coal  for  fuel  and  was  run  but  very  little  and  will  be  remembered  by  the 
older  citizens  of  its  home  town  as  the  laughing  stock  for  the  community. 
About  two  years  later  a  decided  change  was  made  on  this  machine  in  the 
way  of  using  gasoline  as  fuel  instead  of  coal.  This  was  a  great  improve- 
ment, as  it  made  a  much  lighter  and  smaller  vehicle,  but,  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  maker  and  was  sold  to  a  medicine  company  who  took  it  to 
London  as  an  advertising  scheme,  where  it  was  never  heard  from  there- 
after. Another  auto  was  soon  after  built  and  experimented  with  for 
several  years,  but,  without  much  satisfaction,  until  about  the  year  1895 
when  the  gasoline  engine  came  out,  using  gasoline  as  an  explosive  in- 
stead of  a  ftiel.  This  was  really  the  starting  point  of  the  present  gasoline 
vapor  automobile.  In  the  year  1896  the  experimenters  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  a  satisfactory  machine,  and  considerable  space  was  devoted  to 
it  in  the  Scientific  American  and  other  prominent  papers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  machine  was  used  for  several  years  in  order  to  prove  its  prac- 
ticability. Enough  people  were  interested  in  its  working  so  that  in  the 
year  1899  the. Olds  Motor  Works  was  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
1300,000.  and  commenced  making  this  particular  machine.  In  experi- 
menting on  improving  the  machine  more  weight  was  added  until  it  was 
not  a  practical  one  to  manufacture. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  an  automobile  with  cylinders  and  furnish 
the  public  with  any  style  of  body  and  color  they  might  demand.  This 
mode  of  n^anufacturing  was  kept  up  for  one  and  one-half  years,  all  the 
time  the  company  was  losing  money.  Then  they  thought  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  the  business  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  away  all 
of  the  patterns  and  commence  anew  and  devote  their  whole  energy  to  one 
style  and  finish.  They  also  decided  to  make  a  machine  light  enough  and 
to  sell  at  a  low  figure  so  that  the  general  public  could  buy  them  instead 
of  only  a  few.  With  this  in  view  they  started  out  to  make  a  mobile  to 
weigh  five  hundred  pounds  and  to  sell  at  |500,  but  when  the  machine  was 
finally  completed  it  weighed  six  hundred  pounds  and  could  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  f650.  From  that  time  on  the  firm  have  achieved  success  and 
are  now  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  |2,000,000,  and  are  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  State. 

In  1899,  at  the  time  the  Olds  Motor  Works  was  organized,  a  factory 
was  built  at  Detroit  with  a  floor  space  of  125,000  square  feet  and  a 
capacity  of  18  finished  machines  per  day.  In  1901  another  factory  was 
erected'  in  Lansing  with  an  equal  amount  of  floor  space  which  doubled 
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their  capacity  fop  the  year  1902.  In  the  fall  of  1902  an  addition  was 
built  on  to  the  Lansing  plant  with  a  floor  space  of  70,000  square  feet. 
This  made  a  capacity  of  50  finished  machines  per  day  for  the  year  of  1903. 
This  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands,  so  that  in  the  fall 
of  1903  another  building  was  added  with  a  floor  space  of  150,000  square 
feet  and  another  one  at  Detroit  with  a  floor  space  of  100,000  square  feet, 
making  a  total  of  570,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  their  two  plants 
at  Lansing  and  Detroit. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  firm  have  increased  their  foreign  trade 
most  extensively.  In  almost  any  of  the  countries  of  the  world  today  you 
will  find  the  handicraft  of  their  work.  They  have  agents  in  every  large 
city  in  this  country  and  in  England,  Russia,  Japan,  Germany,  India, 
South  Africa  and  Spain;  Italy,  France  and  South  American  countries 
are  sending  to  Michigan  for  automobiles.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
Olds  Motor  Works  pay  roll  has  increased  from  |40,000  per  annum  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  |800,000  for  the  year  1903,  and  it  is  thought  this  will 
be  nearly  doubled  in  the  year  1904.  The  combined  pay  rolls  of  the  auto- 
mobile factories  in  the  State  will  approximate  |2,000,000. 


AMERICAN  CUT   GLASS   COMPANY.— LANSING. 

The  only  plant  for  the  ipanufacture  of  cut  glass  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan is  located  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  and  is  one  of  the  prosperous  institu- 
tions of  that  city.  It  commenced  operations  in  1901  and  employs  about 
75  people,  most  of  whom  are  skilled  mechanics,  receivine:  from  |12  to  |20 
per  week  of  55  hours.  The  original  blanks  for  the  cut  of  glass  are  fur- 
nished from  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  the  Libby  Glass  Company,  only  the  cutting 
being  done  at  the  Lansing  plant.  Here  they  are  ground  by  steel  discs, 
with  sand  and  water,  afterward  being  polished  by  wheels  of  wood  and 
stone.  The  process  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tors. The  plant  is  in  good  condition  as  far  as  the  comfort  of  the  work- 
men are  concerned,  light  and  ventilation  being  all  that  could  be  desired, 
while  the  use  of  water  in  connection  with  the  grinding  operations  pre- 
cluding the  presence  of  unhealthy  dust.  This  institution  is  a  model  one 
in  many  respects  and  its  product  is  certainly  creditable  to  it. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 

This  institution,  the  only  one  in  Michigan,  is  located  at  Bay  City.  It 
began  operation  in  1901  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  waste  molasses 
from  the  beet  sugar  factories  into  merchantable  products.  These  pro- 
ducts are  mainly  alcohol  and  cologne  spirits,  the  refuse  being  used  from 
which  to  manufacture  fertilizers.  The  factory  runs  about  five  months  in 
the  year,  from  October  to  March,  the  output  during  the  campaign  being 
about  1,500,000  proof  gallons  of  alcohol.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  sold  to 
the  United  States  government  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
gun  powder.  In  addition  to  this  the  alcohol  is  used  by  manufacturing 
chemists  and  druggists.  The  plant  also  produces  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sand tons  of  refuse  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  was  |250,000 ;  manager.  Carman  N.  Smith.    Dur- 
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ing  the  year  5,490  tons  of  coal  are  used  in  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
Work  is  given  to  about  60  employes.  The  average  wages  of  skilled  work- 
men are  |3.50  per  day,  while  the  unskilled  laborers  receive  an  average  of 
f  1.75  per  day.  The  outlook  of  the  factory  for  the  future  is  good  and  the 
institution  takes  high  rank  among  Michigan's  special  industries. 


CANNING  PEAS  AND  CORN. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company,  the 
largest  factory  in  the  State  for  canning  peas  and  corn : 

Chicago,  III,  January  24,  1904. 
Hon.  Scott  Qbiswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing ,  Mich.: 

Dbab  Sie — ^We  are  just  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  January 
16th  regarding  our  canning  factory  at  Hart,  Mich.,  and  will  say  for 
your  information  that  we  have  not  got  the  required  data  at  hand  that  you 
would  like  to  have  and  as  none  of  us  will  be  at  Hart  for  some  days  to 
come  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  it  to  you  off-hand.  We  bought 
this  business  of  Messrs.  Seager  Bros,  in  the  fall  of  1901  who  organized 
the  business  in  Hart  in  1893,  and  seemed  to  have  been  successful  most  of 
the  time.  We  are  incorporated  for  |30,000  which  is  fully  paid  up.  We 
pack  up  the  product  annually  of  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  peas  and 
corn,  use  about  four  million  two  pound  cans  each  year.  We  employ 
three  to  four  hundred  people  in  our  busy  season  and  do  a  business  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Trusting  the  above  is  sufficient,  we  are,  yours  truly, 

W.  R.  ROACH  &  CO., 

Hart,  Mich. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


8UCCEB8FUL    INDUSTRIAL    BUSINESS    FIRMS. 

Michigan  is  justly  proud  of  her  many  successful  business  manufactur- 
ing firms,  each  of  which  is  justly  proud  of  their  own. success.  These 
industrial  centers  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  •  Their  success  is  not 
only  an  honor  to  their  management,  but,  reflects  credit  on  the  State 
whose  greatness  is  largely  founded  on  the  enterprise  for  which  her 
manufacturers  are  noted.  In  this  chapter  are  given  the  names  and  busi- 
ness of  some  25  of  these  manufacturing  institutions,  some  of  which  are 
accompanied  by  cuts  of  their  factories,  each  of  which  will  convey  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  business  they  represent.  This 
feature  of  the  makeup  of  the  20th  report  received  most  favorable  com- 
ment, being  statistical  in  its  nature  and  at  the  same  time  more  interest- 
ing to  many  than  long  tables  of  figures  and  the  deductions  therefrom. 
The  giving  publicity  to  the  enterprise  of  these  firms  has  a  stimulating 
effect  and  induces  a  worthy  competition. 

HUGH   LYONS  &  COMPANY. — LANSING.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  complete  manufacturing  institutions  in  the  city  of 
Lansing,  and  probably  in  the  State,  is  that  of  Hugh  Lyons  &  Company. 
This  firm  manufactures  show  cases,  store  fixtures,  triplicate  mirrors, 
wax  figures,  paper  mache  forms,  stools,  shelving,  etc.  They  make  their 
own  woodwork,  bevel,  polish,  silver  and  fit  all  their  own  glass,  and  in 
fact,  turn  out  the  product  from  their  factory.  The  volume  of  the  business 
aggregates  from  |250,000  to  |270,000  per  year,  and  shows  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth.  Hugh  Lyons,  of  Lansing,  is  the  president  and  resident 
manager,  Ex-Gov.  C.  G.  Luce,  vice  president,  H.  D.  Luce,  secretary  and 
Elgin  Mifflin,  treasurer. 

A  visit  to  the  factory  ol  this  firm  would  prove  both  pleasing  and  profit- 
able. Everything  possible  is  done  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  employes 
in  guarding  machinery,  providing  blowers,  light  and  ventilation,  and 
employes  appear  contented,  healthy  and  happy.  No  labor  troubles  have 
occurred  at  this  factory  and  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  employes  invariably 
have  a  good  word  to  say  of  the  firm,  speaks  volumes  for  the  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  employers  and  employes. 

The  firm  employs  on  an  average  102  mechanics  and  laborers,  who  re- 
ceive an  average  wage  of  f2.05  per  day.  They  employ  19  ladies  and  ap- 
prentices, 17  clerks,  traveling  men  and  managers,  making  a  total  of  138 
employes,  who  regularly  receive  an  average  of  f2.15  per  day.     Sales- 
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rooms  are  maintained  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  from  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  firm  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  future 
outlook  of  this  plant  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  it  is  an  industry  doing 
credit  to  the  State  and  to  the  State's  capitol  city. 

AMERICAN  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY. — KALAMAZOO. 

One  of  the  successful  manufacturing  institutions  in  Michigan  coming 
under  the  department's  notice  is  the  American  Playing  Card  Company, 
located  at  Kalamazoo,  which,  in  a  few  years,  has  grown  from  a  small 
beginning  to  an  institution  of  large  proportions,  the  demand  for  its 
product  having  steadily  increased  from  its  first  commencement. 

The  business  was  established  in  1890  by  W.  H.  Longley,  a  gentleman 
having  had  a  long  and  practical  experience  therein,  his  lessons  being 
taken  in  the  first  playing  card  factory  established  in  the  west,  his  father 
and  uncle  having  established  this  factory  in  1861.  The  first  factory  of 
the  Kalamazoo  company  was  located  in  a  building  57  x  120  feet  in  size 
and  three  stories  high,  the  force  consisting  of  15  men  and  boys  and  50 
girls,  the  output  being   20  to  25  gross  of  playing  cards  a  day. 

In  1894,  it  became  evident  that  the  facilities  were  inadequate  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  its  products  and  two  stories  were  added 
to  the  original  buildings  and  the  facilities  increased  to  allow  the  manu- 
facture of  50  gross  of  cards  per  day,  or  more  than  double  the  original 
capacity  of  the  institution.  This  addition,  however,  only  relieved  the 
pressure  temporarily,  as  it  soon  became  necessary  to  again  increase  the 
facilities,  which  was  done,  the  capacity  being  raised  to  65  gross  per  day. 

Still  the  business  continued  to  grow,  more  room  and  greater  facilities 
being  found  necessary,  and  last  year  the  company  erected  another  ad- 
dition to  this  factory.  This  is  97x79  feet,  four  stories  and  a  basement 
and  increased  the  capacity  to  something  over  100  gross  of  cards  per  day. 
The  cut  of  the  plant  produced  on  another  page  will  convey  something  of 
an  idea  of  the  facilities  the  firm  have  for  conducting  their  immense 
business. 

The  demand  for  the  output  of  this  company  comes,  not  only  from  this 
country,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  entire  world,  including  England,  India, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Japan,  etc.  The  officers  of  the  company  are, 
president,  Ira  Aransan ;  vice  president.  H.  B.  Hoyt ;  secretary  and  man- 
ager, W.  H.  Longley ;  treasurer,  F.  M.  Hodge.  The  growth  in  the  past  of 
the  business  is  encouraging,  but,  it  is  believed  the  limit  has  not  as  yet 
been  reached  and  the  future  prospect  is  bright.  They  have  at  present 
210  persons  in  their  employ,  about  three-fourths  of  these  being  young 
women.    Their  annual  pay  roll  approximates  |70,000  annually. 

THE  STEARNS  SALT  &  LUMBER  COMPANY. — LUDINGTON. 

This  plant  was  established  in  1899  by  J.  S.  Stearns,  who  bought  out  the 
Thomas  R.  Lyon  plant  and  rebuilt  the  same.  The  Stearns  Salt  & 
Lumber  Company,  of  which  J.  S.  Stearns  is  president,  W.  T.  Culver,  vice 
president,  and  Robert  L.  Stearns,  secretary  and  treasurer,  was  organized 
January  1,  1902,  with  a  capital  stock  of  |500,000,  fully  paid. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  double  band  saw  mill,  a  large  planing  mill,  salt 
block,  stave  mill,  shingle  mill  and  cooper  shop.  The  saw  mill  and  shingle 
mill  are  operated  day  and  night  throughout  the  year  and  are  among  the 
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few  mills  along  the  lake  shore  operated  during  the  winter  months,  the 
benefit  accruing  to  the  laborers  by  this  continuous  employment  being 
readily  perceived. 

The  firm  employs  450  people,  the  average  monthly  pay  roll  amounting 
to  118,250.  The  taxes  paid  to  the  city  of  Ludington  are  nearly  |10,000 
per  year.  The  saw  mill  cuts  35  000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  mostly 
hardwood,  and  15,000,000  shingles  are  manufactured.  The  salt  block 
produces  1,000  barrels  of  salt  each  day. 

The  Stearns  Lighting  &  Power  Ck)mpany  is  owned  by  the  same  gentle- 
men and  not  only  furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Ludington, 
but  also  to  Epworth  Heights,  two  miles  distant  and  the  village  of  Scott- 
ville,  ten  miles  distant.  ^ 

The  same  company  are  owners  of  the  Ludington  &  Northern  Railroad, 
which  is  operated  during  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing passengers  to  and  from  Epworth  Heights  and  resorts  on  Hamlin 
Lake,  some  seven  miles  distant. 

ALASKA   RBFBIGBRATOR  COMPANY. — MUSKBGON. 

Mention  was  made  in  our  last  year's  report  of  the  business  of  the 
Alaska  Refrigerator  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights,  manufacturers  of  several 
lines  of  refrigerators.  This  company  employs  300  workmen,  the  monthly 
pay  roll  averaging  about  |11,500.  Their  output-  in  1903  was  43,000  re- 
frigerators including  a  large  export  trade.  Their  factory,  a  cut  of  which 
is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  one  of  the  best  lighted,  heated  and 
cleanest  plants  in  the  State  and  one  in  which  the  comforts  of  the  employes 
and  their  safety  are  well  cared  for.  J.  H.  Ford  is  the  present  secretary 
and  general  manager. 

QLOBB   KNITTING   WORKS.— ORAND   RAPIDS. 

One  of  the  best  known  knitting  mills  in  the  State  is  the  Globe  Knitting 
Works  of  Grand  Bapids.  This  factory  comenced  with  a  capitalization  of 
125,000  in  1897,  now  increased  to  |60,000.  It  manufactures  knit  ribbed 
underwear  for  men,  women  and  children.  It  is  represented  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  best  houses.  Its  rapid 
success  from  the  start  to  the  present  time  is  doubtless  owing  to  an  untir- 
ing energy  and  business  foresight  in  the  management.  These  qualities,  so 
essentially  American,  are  conspicuous  in  the  persons  of  E.  A.  Clements, 
president  and  H.  M.  Liesvild,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  are  also  the 
active  members  of  the  firm. 

The  factory,  which  consists  of  a  basement  and  four  stories,  now  covers 
an  area  of  7.200  feet.  The  basement  is  used  for  engine,  boiler  and  dye 
plant.  The  upper  story  contains  a  dining  and  reading  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  100  employes,  the  company  furnishing  them  with 
hot  coffee,  tea,  milk  and  sugar  free  of  exx)ense.  It  furnishes  employment 
for  about  85  girls  and  15  men.  One  of  the  marked  characteristics  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  has  been  the  adoption  of  all  the  improve- 
ments in  engineering,  ventilation,  lighting,  sanitary  and  safety  appli- 
ances which  modern  skill  and  science  have  developed,  making  it  in  all 
respects  a  model  factory. 
2^a 
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B.  G.   PBTBBS  SALT  &  LUMBBB  COMPANY. — BAST  LAKE. 

This  company  capitalized  at  |1,000,000  and  located  at  East  Lake, 
operates  two  saw  mills,  a  shingle  mill,  a  vacuum  pan  salt  and  grainer 
salt  block.  The  plant  was  established  in  1881  and  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged to  its  present  capacity  of  50  million  feet  of  lumber  and  1,500.000 
barrels  of  salt  per  year.  At  the  mills  and  in  the'woods  about  1,000  men 
are  employed,  the  monthly  pay  roll  averaging  about  |35,000.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  plant  is  operated  a  railroad  CO  miles  long.  Enough  timber 
is-  standing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  supply  the  plant  for  at  least  10 
or  12  years. 

BUCKLEY    &   DOUGLAS   LUMBER   COMPANY. — MANISTEE. 

The  Buckley  &  Douglas  Lumber  Company  was  organised  December 
31, 1892,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  |500,000,  as  a  continuation  ofthe  co- 
partnership of  Buckley  &  Douglas,  which  partnership  was  established 
in  the  year  1880,  the  partners  being  Edward  Buckley  and  William  Doug- 
las. The  Buckley  &  Douglas  Lumber  Company's  plants  are  located  at 
Manistee,  consisting  of  a  saw  and  shingle  mill  with  a  yearly  capacity  of . 
sixty  million  feet  of  lumber  and  ninety  million  shingles,  and  a  salt  block 
with  a  capacity  of  eight  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  salt  \)ev  year,  being 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  salt  block  con- 
tains two  vacuum  pans  for  the  manufacture  of  granulated  salt  and  four- 
teen grainers  for  the  manufacture  of  medium  or  grainer  salt. 

The  company  gives  employment  to  750  men  in  the  plant  at  Manistee 
and  in  the  logging  operations,  representing  approximately  2,250  people 
with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  |18,000  to  |20,000.  Messrs.  Edward  Buckley 
and  William  Douglas,  the  proprietors,  are  men  of  broad  ideas  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  their  management  has  been  very  just 
and  liberal  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  company  'has  never  ex- 
perienced a  strike  of  its  employes  of  any  magnitude  whatever.  The  com- 
pany has  timber  holdings  sufficient  to  continue  the  operations  of  the 
business  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  products  of  the  two  plants 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  both  rail  and  water. 

The  Manistee  &  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  is  owned  by  the  same 
stockholders.  This  company  owns  and  operates  163  miles  of  track  and 
affords  very  reliable  means  for  transporation  of  timber  from  the  woods 
to  the  mill,  and  also  transportation  for  the  manufactured  product. 

GRAND   RAPIDS  DESK   CO. — MUSKEGON   HEIGHTS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Desk  Co.,  located  at  Muskegon  Heights,  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  office  desks,  roll  top  house  desks,  sec- 
tional .book  cases,  filing  devices  and  office  furniture.  It  excites  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  visitor  who  notes  the  remarkable  development  of 
labor-saving  devices,  utility  and  grace  of  design  all  combined,  in  a  line  so 
comprehensive  as  to  furnish  the  dealer  or  consumer  with  everything  de- 
sired to  furnish  the  office.  Prom  a  business  with  a  capital  of  $12,000, 
15  years  ago,  the  Grand  Rapids  Desk  Co.  has  grown  until  today  a  capital 
of  1200,000  is  employed.  The  factory  embodies  all  of  the  newest  and 
latest  types  of  machinery.  An  entire  block  is  covered  by  the  plant ;  the 
actual  floor  space  being  150,000  square  feet,  and  all  of  the  space  devoted 
to  actual  manufacturing. 
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During  the  period  of  the  years  1898-1902  the  Grand  Bapids  Desk  Co. 
manufactured  the  entire  line  of  oflSce  furniture  sold  by  the  Fred  Macey 
Co.,  of  Grand  Bapids^  Mich.,  so  extensively  advertised  in  all  national 
magazines.  The  personnel  of  the  ^ianagement  has  remained  the  same 
from  the  first.  The  veteran  and  widely  known  manufacturer,  Mr.  John 
T.  Strahan,  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  being  in  charge  of  the  factory  from  the  inauguration  of  the  busi- 
ness to  the  present  day. 

June  1902,  Muskegon  capitalists  and  Mr.  Russell  Taylor  purchased 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  factory  and  the  following  officers  wero 
elected:  John  T.  Strahan,  president;  Frank  H.  Smith,  vice  president; 
Bussell  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  new  policy  was  inaugurated 
by  selling  the  entire  output  to  the  retail  dealers  and  the*  foreign  trade 
exclusively,  the  result  of  which  proved  successful  from  the  beginning. 
Within  two  years  time  the  company  has  secured  the  most  desirable  re- 
sults,, selling  their  entire  output  with  the  assistance  of  only  one  sales- 
man. 

Some  idea  of  the  present  volume  of  business  done  by  the  company 
can  be  obtained  from  the  statement,  that  upon  their  books  appear  the 
names  of  over  4,000  customers,  and  the  annual  volume  of  business  ap- 
proaches the  half  million  mark,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  reached  in  the 
near  future.  They  are  at  present  employing  over  300  skilled  mechanics 
and  bench  hands ;  a  notable  precedent  in  connection  with  their  extensive 
employment  of  labor  being  that  the  factory  has  not  experienced  a  strike 
or  any  labor  troubles  in  fifteen  years. 

NATIONAL  PIN   COMPANY. — ^DETROIT. 

The  National  Pin  CJompany,  located  at  Detroit,  has  been  incorporated 
as  a  Michigan  corporation  since  1875  having  been  moved  here  from  Ohio 
at  that  time.  It  has  a  capitalization  of  |85,000.  This  company  manufac- 
tures exclusively  pins  and  as  such  is  the  largest  pin  factory  in  the  coun- 
try, turning  out  some  9,000,000  pins  a  day.  The  factory,  which  has 
about  20.000  square  feet  floor  space,  is  well  located  and  is  admirably 
planned  so  as  to  provide  good  air  and  light  for  its  employes  who  number 
about  115,  some  100  of  whom  are  women.  The  annual  pay  roll  amounts 
to  about  134,000.  Mr.  D.  M.  Ferry,  although  not  actively  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  business,  is  president,  S.  B.  Miller,  vice  presi- 
dent; S.  J.  Service,  secretary,  and  D.  M.  Ferry  Jr.,  treasurer. 

GRAND   RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITUUP:   WORKS. GRAND  RAPIDS. 

This  is  a  leading  manufactory  of  church,  opera  and  school  furniture, 
employing  from  500  to  600  hands, — a  factory  that  has  run  steadily  from 
commencement.  G.  W.  Perkins,  the  manager,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  business.  The  plant  is  thoroughly  protected  from  fire  with  sprink- 
ling equipment  and  is  not  surpassed  in  its  completeness  for  the  manu- 
feicture  of  school  furniture.  Their  goods  are  widely  distributed  in  all 
the  states  of  the  Union,  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  They  al^o  have  a 
large  export  trade  with  Holland,  Africa  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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INDUSTRIAL  WORKS. — BAY  CITY. 

The  Industrial  Works  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  State 
of  its  kind,  giving  employment  to  1,900  men  the  year  round  and  paying 
out  annually  in  wages  approximately  f  500,000.  The  plant  manufactures 
railroad  cranes  and  wrecking  cars,  the  annual  value  of  their  output 
running  into  millions  of  dollars.  E.  B.  Perry  is  the  general  superintend- 
ent and  C.  R.  Wells,  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

HAY  A  TODD   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. — YPSILANTI. 

This  is  an  Ypsilanti  concern,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "Ypsi- 
lanti  Underwear."  The  company  owns  and  operates  three  mills,  at 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit,  the  parent  office  being  situated  at 
Ypsilanti.  It  is  an  immense  institution,  worthy  of  special  mention.  The 
company  was  incorporated  February  *11,  1885,  and  have  since  reorgan- 
ized. In  all,  between  500  and  600  hands  are  employed,  the  annual  pay- 
roll being  over  f250,000. 

MONROE  GLASS  COMPANY. — MONROB, 

The  Monroe  Olass  Company,  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  indus- 
tries of  Monroe,  Michigan,  although  but  a  few  months  in  existence,  prom- 
ises to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  business  community.  It  makes 
a  specialty  of  pressed  opal  ware  and  its  products,  owing  to  their  special 
excellence,  are  now  used  in  some  of  the  most  important  packing  houses 
and  factories  of  the  country.  The  factory  is  located  on  an  extensive 
tract  of  land,  within  easy  access  to  the  principal  railroad  arteries  of  the 
country,  and  employs  at  present  from  75  to  80  people.  The  annual  dis- 
bursement in  wages  reaches  f  60,000. 

THE  J.   H.  BISHOP  COMPANY. — WYANDOTTE. 

This  manufactory  of  fur  overcoats,  robes,  rugs,  wool  dusters,  etc.,  is 
located  in  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  river,  eight 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  business  was  established  in  a 
small  way.  in  the  year  1874,  employing  not  more  than  a  dozen  hands  and 
has  increased  each  succeeding  year.  The  present  company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  year  1891,  with  a  capitalization  of  f500,000.  They  do  an 
annual  business  of  f  500,000,  paying  out  in  wages,  annually,  f  120,000  and 
employing  about  three  hundred  hands. 

The  buildings  used  occupy  about  six  acres  and  are  as  follows: — One 
two  story  building,  30  feet  by  200  feet,  used  for  dressing  and  tanning  the 
skins;  one  two  story  building,  35  feet  by  125  feet,  used  for  drying  and 
cleaning ;  two,  two  story  buildings,  each  34  feet  by  125  feet,  used  for  the 
manufacture  and  finishing  of  the  different  articles  made  by  the  firm ;  an 
electric  light  plant  of  450  lights  capacity;  engine  room,  32  feet  by  40 
feet,  with  steam  capacity  of  200  horse  power;  two  ware  houses,  each 
60  by  100  feet ;  one  stock  room,  30  by  100  feet ;  shipping  room  and  offices 
combined  in  one  two  story  building,  30  by  100  feet.  The  total  floor  space 
of  this  immense  fur  goods  manufacturing  concern  covers  60,000  square 
feet. 

This  is  the  only  firm  in  the  world  which  imports  the  raw  skins  and 
furs,  dressing  them  in  their  own  works.    The  skins  used  by  the  J.  H. 
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Bishop  Company  are  mostly  imported  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows : 
From  China,  dog,  goat,  marmot,  mink  and  rat  skins;  from  Australia, 
wallaby,  wombat,  raccoon ;  from  Russia,  calf  and  rat  skins ;  from  Africa, 
Thibet  buffalo  skins ;  and  from  this  country,  the  bear,  buffalo,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bishop  is  the  original  manufacturer  of  fur  rugs  and  dusters 
in  the  world.  To  perfect  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  the  firm  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars,  and  they  also  sent  Mr.  J.  H.  Bishop,  Jr.,  to 
China,  where  he  spent  one  year  in  studying  Chinese  methods  of  tanning 
and  dyeing  skins.  An  expert  from  Russia  is  at  the  present  time  employed 
in  their  works.  In  addition  to  the  plant  at  Wyandotte,  a  view  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere,  the  company  have  established  a  branch  works 
at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  officers  of  the  company  are,  J.  H. 
Bishop,  president  and  general  manager ;  J.  H.  Bishop,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
superintendent. 

SAMPLE   FURNITURE  COMPANY. — GRAND  RAPIDS. 

A  great  industrial  center  is  the  huge  building,  the  largest  one  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to -the  furniture  business,  occupied  by  the 
Sample  Furniture  Company  in  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  the  largest  building 
in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  furniture  business.  The  building 
is  six  stories  high  besides  the  basement;  has  a  frontage  of  255  feet  on 
Lyon  street,  245  feet  on  Ottawa  street,  and  167  feet  on  Pearl  street, 
giving  approximately  400,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  business  was  established  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  products  of  the  Grand  Rapids  furniture  factories,  whose  goods  are 
world-wide  famed,  not  only  for  excellence  of  design  but  in  durability  of 
construction,  quality  of  material  and  elegance  of  finish.  Here  congre- 
gate buyers  from  all  sections  of  this  country  and  even  from  foreign 
countries,  where  are  displayed  acres  and  acres  of  the  finest  furniture 
ever  produced,  the  extent  and  conveniences  of  the  building  making  it 
the  finest  furniture  display  in  the  world.    See  cut  on  page  145. 

This  display  of  furniture  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  a  visitor 
can  contemplate,  representing  as  it  does  a  combination  nowhere  else 
produced,  and  to  which  no  display  of  furniture  in  the  world  has  ever 
compared.  "Open  house"  is  truly  kept  for  all  sight  seers,  and  visitors 
are  always  made  welcome.  How  few  of  the  busiaess  men  in  the  State, 
compared  with  the  whole,  know  of  this  great  emporium.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  represented  in  this  one  building,  the  business  radiating  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  management  employ  only  the  most  competent  help,  men  thoro- 
ughly conversant  with  the  furniture  business  in  its  various  details,  and 
who  command  handsome  salaries  for  their  knowledge  and  skill.  These 
men  fully  understand  the  requirements  of  modern  house  furnishing,  often 
imparting  most  valuable  information  to  the  representatives  of  some  of 
the  largest  furniture  houses  in  the  country. 

The  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centers  in 
the  State  and  one  of  which  Grand  Rapids  is  justly  proud. 

NATIONAL   BNOINBBRING   COMPANY.— SAGINAW. 

This  firm  is  incorporated  at  |30,000,  and  are  successors  to  the  Wolcott 
Wind  Mill  Company.  While  they  still  manufacture  wind  mills  they 
have  also  commenced  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines,  selling  in  the 
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first  year  over  400  machines.  This  output  they  expect  to  materially  in- 
crease as  soon  as  their  goods  are  thoroughly  advertised.  The  company 
make  a  specialty  of  the  National,  Jr.,  and  Michigan  5  horse-power  gaso- 
line engines.  They  have  introduced  many  new  features  in  their  engines 
and  put  out  a  pumping  engine  that  is  a  novelty.  In  their  two  story 
factory  75  skilled  machinists  are  working  the  year  round.  Good  wages 
are  paid  their  workmen  and  good  results  crown  their  efforts.  The  ofiScers 
of  the  company  are,  A.  P.  Bliss,  president;  E.  R.  Campbell,  secretary; 
W.  O.  Van  Auken,  treasurer. 

MOFFBTT  VBHICLB  BEARING  COMPANY. — SAGINAW. 

The  Moffett  Vehicle  Bearing  Company,  established  in  1901  at  Sagi- 
naw, is  a  1500,000  corporation  manufacturing  the  patent  Moffett  anti- 
friction roller  bearings  for  wagons,  carriages,  railway  cars,  etc.  The 
main  office  and  factory  is  located  at  Saginaw  with  branch  offices  in 
Boston,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
The  company  do  an  extensive  business  shipping  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  exporting  to  Germany,  England  and  France.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are,  president,  A.  P.  Bliss;  secretary,  E.  S. 
Campbell;  vice  president  and  manager,  W.  G.  Van  Auken. 

WESTERN   KNITTING   MILLS. — ROCIIBSTEK. 

The  Western  Knitting  Mills  at  Rochester,  Michigan,  occupy  a  space  of 
100,000  square  feet.  The  building  is  of  stone  and  brick,  equipped  with 
machinery  of  the  most  modern  type,  the  mills  possess  every  facility  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  Over  500  different  styles  of  woolen 
gloves  and  mitts,  half  hose  and  lumbermen's  socks  are  made,  this  com- 
pany being  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  these 
goods  in  the  world. 

The  machinery  is  driven  by  water,  steam  and  electricity,  the  company 
controlling  a  first-class  water  power.  The  mills  have  over  400  sewing, 
knitting  and  tufting  machines,  and  when  in  full  operation  emp^oy  up- 
wards of  500  people.  -y 

Although  incorporated,  the  business  is  really  left  entirely  to  C.  S. 
Chapman,  manager  smd  president,  and  W.  C.  Chapman,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  While  the  company  pays  the  largest  wages  for  the  same  work 
paid  in  the  State,  they  have  so  far  been  unable  to  secure  enough  help; 
being  deficient  in  female  operators,  who  earn  one  dollar  a  day  and  over. 
The  leading  specialty  made  here  is  the  Esquimaux  knit  boot  made  on  a 
patent  machine  which  they  own  and  control.  They  have  an  immense 
demand  for  their  goods. 

CLINTON    WOOLEN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. ClASTOS, 

The  Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  is  located  at  Clinton, 
Michigan,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Jackson  on  the  Jackson  branch  of 
the  L.  S.  &  M.  8.  Ry.  This  is  a  very  successful  plant,  being  the  largest 
woolen  mills  in  the  west,  and  having  increased  their  capacity  four  times 
over  since  their  first  start,  which  was  in  1866.  They  manufacture  cassi- 
mere  cloths  for  men's  wear,  using  11  sets  of  carding  machines,  52  broad 
looms  and  4,578  spindles. 

They  employ  180  people,  60  of  whom  are  females,  paying  out  monthly 
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Woolen'i.MiUs  Factory,  Clinton,  Lenawee  County. 
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about  f6,000  in  wages.  Light  and  ventilation  are.  all  that  can  be  desired. 
On  the  main  building,  which  is  four  stories  high,  are  fire  escapes  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  employes.  Their  annual  production  is  about 
400,000  yards  of  6/4  cloth,  using  nearly  1,000,000  pounds  of  native  wooL 
The  machinery  is  Tiriven  by  a  175  horse-power  Corliss  engine,  which 
is  run  by  an  engineer  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  30 
years.  These  people  have  a  government  contract  for  25,000  yards  of  cloth 
for  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  have  just  completed  and 
moved  into  a  new  loom  room  which  is  one  story  high  and  is  a  model  of 
its  kind,  having  every  modern  convenience. 

THE   M.   OABLANI>  CO. — BAY   CITY. 

The  M.  Garland  Co.  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of  ^aw  mill, 
woodworking,  conveying  and  power  transmission  machinery  have  been  in 
business  in  Bay  City  since  1871,  and  during  that  period  have  employed 
from  60  to  100  high  grade  mechanics  at  all  times,  the  pay  roll  running 
from  $35,000  to  f 60,000  per  year.  Aside  from  the  mechanics  employed 
at  the  local  shops,  the  company  have  contracted  for  and  erected  a  large 
number  of  conveyors  and  mills  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  employing 
mechanics  in  many  other  states.  New  lines  of  manufacture  are  con- 
stantly being  brought  out,  and  in  one  line  especially  they  expect  soon  to 
give  employment  to  150  additional  men. 

MOON   DESK   COMPANY. — MUSKEGON. 

One  of  the  largest  and.  most  important  institutions  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  is  the  Moon  Desk  Company  located  in  Muskegon.  This  im- 
mense manufacturing  plant  was  established  in  1899  and  covers  nearly 
an  entire  city  block.  The  company  devotes  itself  entirely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  desks,  filing  devices  and  other  office  furniture. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  four  story  brick  building  about  350  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide,  having  a  working  floor  space  of  70,000  square  feet,  a 
commodious  dry  kiln  and  engine  room,  in  addition  to  a  spacious  ware- 
bouse,  adjoined  by  a  large  lumber  yard.  The  factory  is  supplied  with 
the  very  latest  improved  machinery,  making  it  one  of  the  best  equipped 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Over  100  skilled  workmen  are 
employed. 

For  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  factory,  the  company  manu- 
factured school  desks.  In  1901,  however,  it  was  decided  to  branch  out 
and  attempt  a  higher  grade  of  work.  The  result  has  been  that  the  out- 
put today  of  the  Moon  Desk  Company  stands  in  the  front  rank  among 
other  manufacturers  of  the  same  kind  of  goods. 

Commencing  in  a  small  manner  and  gradually  feeling  their  way,  with 
only  15  patterns  as  a  beginning,  this  company  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  over  100  magnificent  styles  of  desks  are  represented  in  its  line, 
in  addition  to  a  complete  showing  of  filing  devices.  They  manufactui'e 
desks  of  all  descriptions,  including  roller  and  fiat  top,  standing,  banker's 
and  typewriting,  also  a  number  of  styles  in  director's  tables.  The 
filing  cabinets  are  both  roller  and  open,  fronts,  mahogany  and  oak,  the 
latter  in  the  weathered,  Antwerp  and  Flemish  styles  are  the  only  woods 
used. 

During  the  Grand  Rapids  exhibition  in  January,  1904  this  company 
occupied  a  prominent  place  among  others  in  the  market.  At  this  exposi- 
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tion  the  firm  introduced  a  novelty  in  a  typewriter  desk.  The  receptacle  fop 
the  machine  in  the  desk  is  arranged  on  the  side  in  the  pedestal.  It  can  be 
brought  into  position  by  a  slight  pull  and  when  not  in  use  its  presence 
is  hidden  by  a  roller  curtain.  The  advantage  it  offers  over  other  makes 
is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  typewriter  does  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  writing  surface  of  the  desks. 

The  demand  for  the  Moon  desk  is  world-wide  and  there  are  very  few 
civilized  countries  where  it  cannot  be  found  in  use.  Many  have  been  sold 
in  Oreat  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  South  America,  Mexico, 
India,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  The  trade 
in  the  United  States  is  large. 

The  officials  of  the  company  are,  A.  V.  Mann,  president;  Roy  E. 
Moon,  vice  president;  George  P.  Stevens,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Wm.  Gaaikema,  superintendent. 

CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY. — DETROIT. 

This  plant  was  established  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boyer,  who  came  to  Detroit 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1900,  and  erected  a  magnificent  factory  at  a  cost 
of  f  100,000,  giving  employment  to  about  300  men  the  year  round.  Their 
pay  roll  is  f3,000  per  week,  or  f221,600  per  year  with  an  average  out- 
put of  about  f  1,000,000  worth  of  goods.  '  The  plant  was  conducted  as  the 
Boyer  Machine  Company  until  the  year  1901,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of 
pneumatic  tools  such  as  hammers,  drills,  riveting  machines,  and  appli- 
ances for  such  machinery,  when  the  business  was  consolidated  with  the 
present  company  (Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company)  who  norw  control 
and  maintain  the  plamt  under  that  name. 

The  plant  has  a  magnificent  suite  of  offices  where  a  score  or  more  of 
persons  are  busily  engaged  taking  care  of  the  clerical  end  of  the  work 
aided  by  every  modern  office  equipment  from  an  adding  machine  down. 
Adjoining  the  main  offices  are  the  wash,  toilet  and  locker  room  for  the 
use  of  the  office  help  which  are  everything  that  could  be  desired  m  this 
line. 

The  main  shop  is  320  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide,  splendidly  lighted 
from  all  sides  and  from  the  roof.  There  are  100  machines  running,  so 
arranged  that  a  man  can  walk  all  around  each  machine;  thus  everything 
is  kept  perfectly  clean.  All  the  machinery  is  of  the  very  latest  improved 
order,  many  being  automatic,  others  pneumatic,  and  all  arranged  so  that 
the  operator  handles  them  with  perfect  ease  and  control,  nlaking  their 
work  a  pleasure.  There  is  also  their  testing' room,  where  every  part  of 
the  work  is  thoroughly  tested,  measured  and  adjusted  to  the  1,000th 
part  of  an  inch.  The  company  furnishes  all  kinds  of  special  tools  needed 
in  this  work  by  the  men. 

The  firm  conducts  an  emergency  hospital  where  free  treatment  is  given 
to  those  who  may  be  injured  in  the  slightest  degree.  They  also  carry  an 
employes  liability  insurance  and  a  mutual  benefit  association  to  care  for 
their  sick. 

In  the  engine  room  there  is  a  handsome  150  horse-power  engine  with 
all  dangerous  parts  carefully  guarded  and  a  blower  system  which  dis- 
tributes warm  air  in  the  winter  and  cold  air  in  the  summer  throughout 
all  the  buildings.  The  boilers  are  250  horse-power.  A  bicycle  room  is 
set  apart  in  which  the  employes  store  their  wheels  and  where  they  are 
29a 
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supplied  with  a  number  of  places  to  inflate  the  tires  of  their  wheels  by 
compressed  air. 

The  wash  room  provided  for  employes  is  very  large  and  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In  it  each  man  has  for  his  own 
use  a  good  locker  and  wash  stand  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  he  may 
step  out  after  his  work  as  prim  and  clean  as  the  president  of  a  bank. 
For  the  300  men  employed,  there  are  300  lockers  and  300  handsome  porce- 
lain wash  bowls,  two  toilet  rooms  with  10  closets  each  or  20  in  all  having 
the  latest  sanitary  improvements. 

A  gymnasium  is  provided  for  the  employes  where  the  men  meet  and 
engage  in  debate  or  any  athletic  sport  or  exercise  which  they  desire. 
They  have  a  fine  basket  ball  team,  a  fine  bowling  team  and  some  of  the 
sparring  and  wrestling  seen  there  would  make  professionals  stare.  Truly 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  pneumatic  tool  plants  in  the  world.  Their  equip- 
ment for  doing  fine  work  cannot  be  excelled  and  their  tools  are  sold  and 
sent  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  earth. 

THE  COMPENSATING  PIPE   ORGAN   CO. — ^BATTLE  CREEK. 

This  is  one. of  Michigan's  latest  industries.  It  is  located  at  Battle 
Creek,  in  a  beautiful  building,  built  of  red  pressed  brick,  relieved  by  a 
trimming  of  white  brick,  three  stories  high  including  a  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  basement,  and  has  a  floor  space  of  55,840  square  feet,  possessed 
of  all  conceivable  improvements  and  manufacturing  advantages,  includ- 
ing railway  sidings  from  both  Michigan  Central  and  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Milwaukee  railroads.  The  company  has  already  nearly  3,000  orders  on 
hand.  The  orders  received  include  some  from  Europe,  Africa,  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  and  nearly  every  large  city  and  many  small  ones  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  the  future  of  this  business  seems  flattering. 

The  main  entrance  opens  directly  into  a  large  and  cosily  arranged 
reception  room.  Opening  from  this  are  the  many  offices,  both  general 
and  private.  These  offices  are  the  flnest  in  the  city  and  among  the  very 
best  in  the  State.  The  floors  of  the  working  department  ar^  of  maple. 
The  system  of  fire  proofing  is  most  complete  and  one  that  can  be  de- 
pended on.  The  patent  sprinkler  system  is  in  use  in  evecy  room,  there 
being  over  1,000  soldered  joints  which,  when  the  heat  reaches  a  certain 
degree  will  melt  and  with  three  pumps  in  connection  distribute  over 
1,000  gallons  of  water  on  the  fire  per  minute.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  fire  escapes  both  front  and  back.  All  doors  are  patent  fire  proof. 
All  dust  and  shavings  are  carried  from  machines  by  dust  collecting 
blowers.  The  heating  and  ventilating  are  as  near  perfect  as  possible, 
both  hot  air  and  steam  being  used.  Each  room  is  provided  with  toilet 
rooms  for  the  workmen.  The  power  is  furnished  by  a  200  horse-power 
Brown-Corliss  engine,  which  runs  their  dynamos  and  furnishes  light  and 
power. 

The  particular  feature  of  their  organ  is  a  patent  device  for  tuning 
all  the  pipes  at  once.  The  officers  of  the  company  are,  president  R.  E. 
Olds,  Lansing;  vice  president,  Peter  Ryan,  Toronto;  secretary,  D.  J. 
Johnson,  Toronto;  treasurer,  D.  L.  Merrill,  Battle  Creek;  manager, 
Joseph  Ruse,  Battle  Creek ;  superintendent,  R.  B.  Andrews,  Battle  Creek. 
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THE   FOX   TYPBWEITBB    CO.,   LTD. — GRAND   RAPIDS. 

The  present  business,  controlled  by  the  Fox  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  is 
the  result  of  the  development  of  an  enterprise  started  in  1885  when  W. 
B.  Pex  began,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Furniture  Co., 
the  manufacture  of  a  small  woodworking  tool  called  a  Universal  Trim- 
m^.  This  was  an  entirely  new  article  of  manufacture  which  has  come 
into  extensive  use  in  cabinet  making,  pattern  making  and  the  putting  in 
of  interior  finish.  The  total  investment  at  the  beginning  of  this  business 
in  1886  was  less  than  |1,600.  The  business  developed  very  rapidly  so 
that  in  1888  a  two  story  brick  building  40  x  100  feet  was  erected  on  the 
west  bank  of  Grand  River,  just  above  the  dam,  which  at  that  time  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Universal  Trimmer  and 
special  tools  for  furniture  work. 

In  1802  the  Fox  Machine  Co.  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  |150,- 
000,  taking  on  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  in  addition  to  the 
specialties  above  mentioned.  They  also  took  up  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles  and  special  bicycle  machinery,  but,  foreseeing  that  the  bicycle 
business  was  being  overdone,  in  1896  they  began  experimental  work  on 
the  typewriter.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1898  that  the  machine  was 
placed  on  the  market.  The  sales  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  1884.62. 
From  that  time  the  business  increased  rapidly  making  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  not  only  the  working  capital  but  also  the  working  plant. 

On  May  1,  1902,  the  Fox  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd.,  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  11,000,000,  the  new  coinpany  carrying  on  practically  the  same 
line  of  other  manufacture  but  separating  them  in  the  manufacturing 
department.  There  has  been  over  150.000  expended  during  the  past  year 
in  enlarging  buildings,  installing  new  machinery  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  business  of  larger  magnitude. 

The  main  building  now  has  a  floor  space  of  about  40,000  square  feet, 
not  including  the  foundry,  blacksmith  shop,  grinding  and  tempering 
room.  The  additional  40  x  42  feet  has  been  put  up  for  office  purposes,  hav- 
ing over  6,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
fire  proof  pattern  storage  vault  containing  about  3,000  square  feet  of 
shelving.  The  heating  of  the  entire  establishment  is  on  an  indirect  prin- 
ciple, giving  perfect  ventilation.  A  complete  electric  light 'plant  and 
electric  motors  for  driving  the  different  sections  of  the  plant  have  been 
installed  during  the  past  year.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
sanitary  arrangements  throughout  the  entire  plant.  At  the  present  time 
the  company  are  carrying  280  employes  on  their  pay  roll  and  the  volume 
of  business  for  the  year  just  closed  will  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

The  company  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  larger  building  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  typewriter  industry,  leaving  the  present  plant  for  the 
development  of  the  machine  business.  They  send  their  product  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  machinery  department,  they  have 
recently  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  a  complete  line  of  milling  ma- 
chines, embodying  many  new  features  which  will  soon  make  it  necessary 
to  have  increased  capacity  for  this  industry. 

At  the  present  time  the  Typewriter  Co.  has  dealers  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  in  Europe,  also  in  India,  Japan,  Philippine  Islands, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chili,  Argentine  and  South  Africa.  The  use  of 
typewriters  is  increasing  rapidly.    No  business  can  be  conducted  without 
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them.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  home^  but  to  the  foreign  market.  Am 
an  evidence  of  this  the  census  report  for  1896  gives  the  export  sales  as 
(636,942.  In  1900,  the  export  sales  amounted  to  12,604,388.  In  a  letter 
recently  received  from  London,  information  is  given  of  the  increase  in 
exports  to  London  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1903  over  the  same  period 
of  1902  which  show  a  comparison  of  |1,761,789  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1902  and  f2,199,661  for  the  same  period  during  1903. 

The  Fox  Typewriter  is  a  standard  machine  and  its  manufacture  is 
among  Grand  Rapids'  most  important  industries. 

THB  JAMBS  BATNO  COMPANY. — GRAND  RAPIDS. 

James  Bayne,  the  founder  of  the  James  Bayne  Company,  photograph- 
ers, engravers  and  printers,  came  to  Grand  Rapids  from  Chicago  in 
1876  and  engaged  in  the  portrait  business  in  a  small  way.  His  business 
grew  with  the  city,  and  more  extensive  buildings  were  required  to  take 
care  of  its  rapidly  increasing  volume.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for 
photographs  from  which  to  sell  furniture  kept  increasing.  Carrying 
the  furniture  from  which  to  make  these  photographs  up  long  flights  of 
stairs  to  a  top  gallery  meant  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  more  or 
less  damage  to  the  goods.  A  ground  floor  gallery  was  fitted  up  at  the 
present  location  on  North  Front  street. 

The  first  building  in  1890  was  a  small  two  story  wooden  structure, 
34  X  36.  A  few  years  later  an  extension  of  26  x  34  feet  was  added  which 
was  again  enlarged  a  few  years  later.  Mr.  Bayne's  ambition  was  to 
organize  a  company  where  his  most  skilled  and  faithful  employes  could 
have  an  interest  and  share  in  the  profit  of  their  labor.  In  November 
1896,  the  present  company  was  formed,  a  proportion  of  the  capital  stock 
being  divided  among  the  most  desirable  employes.  The  company  was 
reorganized  in  1901  with  an  increased  capital  and  other  improvements 
added  to  the  plant.  All  of  the  employes  in  the  photograph  and  engraving 
departments,  and  many  of*  those  in  the  printing  department,  received 
their  entire  training  with  this  company,  and  earned  the  money  with 
which  they  bought  stock  in  the  coippany  which  they  now  own.  At  the 
time  the  company  was  organized,  the  half-tones  turned  out  by  the  best 
houses  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  work  of  the  present  day.  Busi- 
ness grew  and  more  room  was  necessary  which  was  added. 

It  became  apparent  that  a  printing  plant  was  essential  to  the  complete 
success  of  engraving,  and  a  cylinder  press  and  two  jobbers  were  secured 
and  put  in  operation.  From  that  time  the  growth  of  the  entire  business 
was  phenomenal  and  more  room  had  to  be  provided.  New  presses  and 
improved  machinery  were  installed,  making  it  the  most  complete  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Customers  extend  from  New  Foundland 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  increase  again  demands  a  new  building  and 
more  room. 

SHAW-WALKER  COMPANY. — MUSKEGON. 

About  the  year  1897  the  Shaw- Walker  Company  commenced  business 
in  a  small  way  in  a  little  wooden  building  in  the  city  of  Muskegon.  Their 
specialty  is  the  manufacture  of  file  cases,  card  indexes  and  other  furni- 
ture used  in  systematizing  business.  It  has  been  said  that  they  manu- 
facture ^'business  systems"  and  that  no  firm  is  too  large,  nor  no  business 
so  complicated  that  they  cannot  improve  on  existing  systems.    Expert 
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specialists  are  employed,  each  haTing  a  particular  line,  and  when  called 
npon  a  carefal  survey  is  made  and  many  difficulties  are  overcome  which 
business  institutions  sometimes  labor  under.  They  are  often  employed 
to  systematize  the  business  of  large  commercial  houses.  MunicipaT  and 
state  offices,  and  even  offices  of  the  United  States  government  have  been 
systematized  and  simplified  by  this  firm. 

They  have  a  splendidly  equipped  factory  made  very  convenient  for  the 
employes  and  for  the  easy  handling  of  goods.  Their  buildings  form  a 
hollow  square,  with  185  feet  frontage,  each  wing  being  60  feet  wide  and 
running  back  120  feet,  all  being  three  stories  high  and  built  of  brick. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  dry  kiln,  lumber  sheds,  power  plant,  etc.  In  the 
construction  of  the  building  great  care  has  been  taken  regarding  safety 
and  sanitary  conditions,  with  even  the  luxuries  of  shower  baths  and 
lavatories  of  hot  and  cold  water.  The  building  is  heated  with  a  forced 
hot  air  system,  operated  by  means  of  a  large  fan  which  is  run  by  a  7^4 
horse-power  engine.  Cold  air  is  drawn  from  above  the  building  and 
passed  over  the  hot  steam  coils  when  it  is  forced  out  into  the  various 
rooms.  This  makes  an  entire  change  of  air  every  fifteen  minutes  and 
adds  much  to  the  health  of  the  employes. 

The  equipment  in  thfe  factory  is  of  the  very  latest  designs  and  the 
entire  arrangement  is  such  that  material  can  be  handled  from  one  de- 
partment to  another  with  scarcely  any  changing  of  hands.  Each  ma- 
chine in  the  plant  is  run  by  an  independent  electric  motor.  These  motors 
are  stationed  under  the  floor  so  that  no  belts  are  to  be  seen  above  the 
machinery.  This  not  only  gives  a  pleasant  and  clean  appearance  to  the 
room,  but,  also  removes  a  very  large  element  of  danger  to  the  employes 
operating  the  machinery. 

One  feature  of  the  treatment  of  employes  is  particularly  commended : 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  connecting  building  between  the  two  ells, 
occupying  a  space  75x15  feet,  is  a  dining  room.  Here  is  served  at 
luncheon  time,  hot  soups,  hot  coflfee,  and  tea,  milk  in  bottles,  sandwiches, 
and  other  light  refreshments.  The  dining  hall  is  divided  into  two  rooms, 
one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  the  kitchen  being  between.  The  tables 
are  provided  with  clean  white  linen  and  the  rooms  are  light  and  airy. 
Good  reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  employes  to  occupy  their  time 
during  the  luncheon  hour. 

During  the  summer  months  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember the  employes  are  given  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday.  There  are 
about  250  employes,  58  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  office.  Their  annual 
pay  rolls  approximate  |100,000.  The  business  of  the  concern  is  handled 
almost  entirely  through  the  mails  which  accounts  for  the  large  force 
required  in  the  office.  Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  Chicago,  London, 
England,  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  representative  agents  are  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTORS 

The  International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors'  annual  conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  August  25-27.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attended  and  productive  of  great  good  to  the  cause  of 
factory  inspection.  The  papers  read  were  of  a  high  order  and  elicited 
spirited  discussion  from  the  delegates  in  attendance.  At  this  convention 
Michigan  was  represented  by  Deputy  Commissioner  M.  J.  McLeod,  Chief 
Clerk  L.  S.  Russell,  Deputy  Inspectors  Frank  T.  Ley  of  the  third  inspec- 
tion district,  Charles  J.  Clark  of  the  sixth  district. 

This  meeting  annually  in  convention,  exchanging  views,  receiving  and 
imparting  information,  is  productive  of  great  h^neflt  to  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  department,  as  inspectors  who  have  made  a  life  study 
of  the  work  in  the  great  manufacturing  states  of  the  east  gladly  impart 
their  knowledge  and  experience  to  those  in  attendance,  thus  giving  those 
who  are  less  experienced  in  the  work  information  they  could  obtain  from 
no  other  source.  The  entire  three  days  of  the  convention  was  utilized 
with  the  most  interesting  work,  the  discussions  of  the  various  questions 
being  animated  and  logical. 

Among  the  papers  read  and  discussed  was  one  from  the  Michigan  de- 
partment, presented  by  Chief  Clerk  Russell,  on  the  co-operative  work  in 
the  inspection  of  factories  and  the  collection  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics.  It  will  be  found  valuable  to  those  who  are  making  these 
questions  a  study,  and  is  given  in  full  under  its  original  title. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION  CO-OPERATIVE  WITH  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

There  is  no  more  important  work  connected  with  State  affairs  than 
that  of  the  inspection  of  the  factories  and  workshops  where  toiling 
humanity  is  closely  connected  with  all  the  surroundings  contained  in 
these  institutions.  More  especially  is  this  true  in  the  states  where  large 
manufacturing  interests  exist.  The  most  progressive  states  acknowledge 
these  facts.    They  are  the  most  advanced  in  enacting  effective  factory 
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inspection  laws  and  are  the  most  thorough  and  insistent  in  demandlnf 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

The  more  intelligent  and  progressive  the  people,  the  more  earnest  is 
the  demand  that  the  laboring  masses  shall  receive  the  same  protection  in 
their  daily  surroundings  as  do  the  so-called  classes  in  their  daily  avoca- 
tions. The  legifiiatures  of  these  great  progressive  commonwealths  require 
very  little  urging  to  enact  laws  calculated  to  better  the  environments  of 
those  who  daily  toil  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  from  whose  hands 
manufactured  articles  of  every  conceivable  description  fall  into  the  flood- 
tide  of  commerce  for  the  betterment  of  all  mankind.  Some  of  these  laws 
may  be  crude  at  first,  but  experience  in  enforcing  their  edicts  soon  dis 
covers  their  weak  points  which  a  subsequent  legislature  does  not  hesitate 
to  remedy  and  strengthen. 

To  illustrate  my  position  1  will  diverge  from  my  subject  and  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  factory  inspection  laws  in  Michigan. 
The  first  proposition  for  the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  under 
State  authority  came  from  organized  labor,  the  bill  emanating  in  the 
senate  side  of  the  legislature  of  1893.  Subsequent  events  have  made  the 
features  of  this  bill  amusing.  It  proposed  the  appropriation  of  the 
meager  sum  of  |1,000  to  be  used  by  the  Commissoner  of  Labor  for  the 
inspection  of  all  the  factories  in  Michigan,  then  estimated  at  over  6,000. 
You  who  are  conversant  with  what  thorough  and  effective  factory  inspec 
tion  means  will  smile  at  the  wisdom  of  Michigan  law  makers  in  proposing 
to  inspect  factories,some  of  which  were  employing  1,500  persons,  at  less 
than  17  cents  per  factory.  This  proposition  did  indeed  make  the  Com 
missioner  of  Labor,  to  whom  was  delegated  this  duty,  look  smaller  than 
a  17-cent  piece. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  the  house  by  increasing  the  appropriation  to 
|4,000,  and  in  this  form  the  act  became  a  law.  The  Commissioner  at  once 
saw  that  a  visit  to  these  factories  by  State  inspectors  was  the  most  eflfec- 
tive  agency  for  the  collection  of  Statistics  of  Industry  and  Labor,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  duties  of  his  department  under  a  law  passed  for  that 
purpose  which  had  been  in  operation  for  ten  years.  In  other  words,  the 
duties  involving  on  the  bureau  under  the  two  acts  were  contempor 
aneous.  and  should  be  co-operative. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  of  the  olQfice  became  at  once  apparent.  As 
the  importance  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  became  more  under 
stood,  and  their  value  was  seen  to  be  almost  indispensible,  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  collection  and  publishing  of  these  statistics  wai» 
demanded.  Those  who  had  given  the  whole  subject  matter  most  serious 
thought  saw  at  once  that  the  most  effective  work  could  be  done  by  an 
increased  appropriation  for  the  factory  inspection  division,  which  could 
be  utilized  in  collecting  other  statistics  so  closely  connected  with  the 
factories  and  workshops.  Accordingly  a  bill  was  prepared  and  passed 
without  a  serious  opposition  doubling  the  appropriation  for  factorv 
inspection  and  giving  the  Commissioner  additional  powers  in  connection 
with  the  work.  This  move  placed  the  department  in  the  front  rank  for 
good,  effective  results,  and  the  next  year's  work  was  the  most  valuable 
the  State  had  yet  experienced. 

Those  who  best  knew  the  needs  of  inspection  and  the  value  of  industrial 
statistics  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  results  and  had  no  serious  diiB 
culty  in  convincing  subsequent  l^slatures  that  no  money  expended  by 
the  State  brought  better  returns  than  that  set  apart  for  the  use  of  thf 
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department  in  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  inspection  of  factories 
and  the  effect  has  been  that  the  appropriations  have  been  increased  until 
at  the  present  time  about  f35,000  is  available  for  the  work  designated  Ib 
securing  improved  conditions  for  employes  in  factories,  disseminating 
knowledge  of  their  labor  and  industry  and  guarding  the  interests  of  botk 
employer  and  employe  by  a  well  organized  system  of  inspection. 

The  question  of  the  restriction  of  child  labor  and  the  inspection  of 
factories  and  workshops  with  a  view  to  the  safe-guarding  of  machinery 
and  good  sanitary  conditions,  at  first  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from 
a  class  of  citizens  whose  opinions  could  not  be  disregarded.  They  could 
see  the  utility  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  being  collected  and 
published,  not  only  for  present  information,  but  for  future  comparisons, 
but  they  affected  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  factories  and  workshops 
should  be  left  with  the  operators  and  employes  to  be  settled  as  should 
suit  their  own  convenience.  This  class  of  people  were  open  to  conviction, 
but  all  argument  was  seemingly  unconvincing  to  them,  until  the  fact  was 
made  apparent  that  the  collection  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  was 
a  twin  brother  to  so-called  factory  inspection. 

As  a  plain  proposition  the  State  has  a  right  to  know  what  its  industries 
are,  their  extent,  usefulness  and  value.  It  not  only  has  the  right  to 
know  the  extent  of  its  industries,  the  skillfulness  of  the  labor  employed 
in  its  manufacturing  industries,  but  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  have  this 
knowledge  and  to  know  the  surroundings  of  its  great  mass  of  laborers, 
their  social  conditions,  the  compensation  they  receive  for  their  labosr, 
and  their  general  economic  habits.  Knowing  these  things^  every  provision) 
should  be  made  to  provide  means  which  will  foster  the  best  elements, 
with  a  view  to  constant  improvement  along  the- lines  of  an  elevated  and 
refining  progression.  The  reputation  of  a  State  depends  in  a  largt* 
measure  on  her  treatment  of  the  great  laboring  classes.  The  defense  of 
the  nation  is  in  her  stalwart  sons  whose  brawn  and  brain  were  developed 
in  study  and  in  toiling  at  industrial  pursuits.  Give  to  the  great  reading, 
thinking  public  the  data  from  all  the  surroundings  of  labor,  whether  it 
be  of  the  safe-guards  for  life  and  limb  or  the  statistics  obtained  from  the 
results  of  daily  toil,  and  they  will  value  the  information  beyond  our 
knowledge.  .  ; 

In  no  way  can  the  information  sought  be  obtained  and  the  trueicon 
ditions  disclosed  as  through  a  systematic  collection  of  labor  and  indus 
trial  statistics  gathered  by  the  factory  inspector  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Ordinarily  industrial  statistics  are  gathered  by  special 
canvassers  charged  with  that  duty.  They  obtain  their  information 
through  the  oflSce  of  the  employer,  but  never  know  anything  of  the  genera) 
working  of  the  factory  from  which  these  statistics  come,  and  often  can^ 
little  for  the  work  in  their  charge  beyond  having  the  questions  on  their 
canvassing  schedules  answered,  having  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
information  obtaine<l  is  correct  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent 
factory  inspector  (and  he  should  be  intelligent  if  permitted  to  hold  his 
position)  is  brought  in  close  contact  not  only  with  the  employers,  but 
with  those  his  work  seeks  to  benefit.  He  can  see  their  surroundings  an<l 
verify,  or  disprove,  by  unerring  evidence,  the  statistics  given  him  by  those 
in  control.  The  condition  of  the  factory  worker,  which  is  purely  labor 
statistics,  should  be  better  known  to  the  factory  inspector,  through  the 
forces  with  which  he  comes  in  contact,  than  to  any  other  individual 
Often  the  efficient  and  successful  factory  inspector  is  better  Informed  t(» 
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give  correct  data  as  to  many  industrial  problems  than  is  the  manager  of 
these  same  industrial  institutions. 

Experience  has  taught  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Michigan  that  the  most  reliable  and  trustworthy 
statistics  are  collected  by  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  when  visiting 
some  of  the  great  industrial  manufacturing  centers.  To  illustrate :  Mich- 
igan has  a  present  some  fifteen  large  Portland  cement  factories  in  oper- 
$Ltion.  These  plants  will  average  an  outlay  approximately  the  sum  of 
1500,000  each.  They  manufacture  nearly  15,000  barrels  of  this  great 
staple  commodity  every  day ;  they  employ  thousands  of  laborers,  some 
of  which  is  the  highest  paid  skilled  labor.  Often  in  their  location  they 
are  the  means  of  building  up  thriving  little  villages.  The  management 
of  these  factories,  like  other  great  manufacturing  institutions,  are  gen- 
erally close  mouthed  corporations,  loath  to  impart  any  information 
regarding  the  industry  and  the  labor  employed ;  often  refusing  a  special 
eanvasser  even  a  short  interview,  and  only  by  dint  of  dogged  persever- 
ance can  the  canvasser  obtain  the  most  meager  data,  an  answer  being 
refused  to  the  more  vital  questions  on  the  plea  that  this  is  their  private 
business  and  does  not  concern  the  State  in  general.  If  met  by  the 
proposition  that  the  public  is  interested,  the  manager  responds,  "The 
public  be  damncfd,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  factory  inspectory,  backed  by  an  efficient  inspection  law  and  armed 
with  his  badge  of  authority,  visits  all  parts  of  the  institution,  notes  the 
conditions  apparent,  regarding  the  labor  and  the  industrial  product, 
questions  tiie  management  as  to  these  conditions,  makes  his  orders  re- 
quiring changes  to  comply  with  the  law,  gains  a  standing  with  the 
management,  who  must  respect  his  authority,  and  before  taking  his  leave 
his  blank  statistical  schedule  has  been  completely  and  correctly  filled.  I 
note  an  incident  that  came  under  my  own  observation.  I  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Commissioner  to  visit  a  certain  city  and  secure  the  statis- 
tics of  a  large  gas  plant,  the  department  that  year  having  decided  to 
•canvass  the  statistics  of  that  industry.  The  manager  met  me  coldly  polite 
and  awaited  to  know  my  business.  I  explained  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible. Why  do  you  want  this,  he  asked?  I  explained  the  value  of  statis- 
tics for  information  and  use.  He  unbended  to  tell  a  story  which  ended 
with  the  remark :  "Oh,  there  are  lies  that  are  lies,  but  statistics  are,  as 
a  rule,  d — d  lies.  I  found  him  really  a  jolly  good  fellow,  but  unless 
required  to  do  so  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  he  did  not  propose  to 
*  answer  only  the  most  unimportant  questions. 

Of  course,  under  the  law,  the  department  could  have  obtained  the  in- 
:  formation  sought,  but  it  is  not  the  best  policy  for  a  statistical  bureau  to 
antagonize  those  with  whom  they  are  daily  brought  in  contact  while 
il^ursuing  their  routine  work.  In  this  case  I  held  the  key  to  the  situation. 
I*  called  on  the  factory  inspector  of  that  district  and  explained  to  him 
:that  he  should  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  this  plant,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  ia  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  in  connection  with  his  regular 
:in6pection.  Three  days  after  the  department  was  in  possession  of  the 
^Htatistics  sought.  I  might  cite  other  instances  where  desired  ends  have 
been  reached  through  combined  agency  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  depart 
iB^nt. 

'  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  former  years  the  present  officials  of  the 
Michigan  depdrtment  have  made  radical  changes  in  pursuing  thejr  work. 
The  factories  and  workshops  of  the  State  are  employing  over  225,000 
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persons,  about  80  per  cent  being  males.  The  data  connected  with  the 
work  of  this  vast  army  of  toilers  would  fill  a  great  volume  with  labor 
and  industrial  statistics,  and  it  can  all  be  collected  and  returned  to  the 
department  at  a  small  cost  above  the  expenses  of  legitimate  inspection. 
Schedules  were  formulated  for  this  use  covering  the  entire  detail,  and 
plain,  implicit  instruction  was  given  the  inspectors.  The  returns  from 
their  work  verify  the  position  taken  on  this  question. 

The  inquiries  on  these  canvassing  blanks  cover  the  date  of  inspection, 
name  of  firm  or  factory,  town  and  county  where  located,  the  kind  of  goods 
manufactured,  or  handled,  the  year  business  was  established,  the  future 
outlook  for  business,  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  numb^ 
of  hours  the  factory  operates  per  week,  the  number  of  days  it  averages 
per  month,  and  the  number  of  months  it  averages  each  year.  The  sched- 
ules next  take  up  the  statistics  of  the  employes,  and  inquire  the  number 
of  superintendents  employed,  and  their  average  daily  wages,  the  number 
of  foremen  and  their  average  wages,  the  number  of  malos  eemployed  in  the 
office  and  their  wages,  the  same  as  to  females  employed  in  the  office.  The 
number  of  males  and  females  other  than  the  above,  who  are  employed, 
and  the  average  wages  paid  each  class,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
employed,  between  the  age  of  14  and  16,  and  the  average  wage  paid  each. 
This  of  course  gives  the  whole  number  employed,  all  classified  as  to  woi*, 
and  the  average  daily  wages. paid  each  class.  There  were  also  inquiries 
made  as  to  the  actual  capacity  each  factory  has  for  the  employment  of  ^ 
labor,  the  answers  showing  how  near  to  full  capacity  the  factories  are ' 
operated.  - 

In  addition  to  this  information  is  asked  as  to  accidents,  insurance 
carried  by  the  operators  on  their  employes,  the  kind  of  motive  power  used 
and  the  strength  thereof,  and  as  to  the  safety  of  steam  boilers  from  ex 
plosion,  by  means  of  low  water  alarms,  etc.  Those  versed  with  the  statis- 
tics connected  with  manual  labor  can  easily  see  what  a  vast  fund  of 
information  is  thus  obtained  for  labor  statistics  through  the  medium  of 
factory  inspection  which  could  not  be  done  were  each  division  organized 
into  separate  bureaus  under  dilBFerent  heads. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  industrial  side  of  the  question.  The  7,000 
factories  and  workshops  employing  the  laborers  above  mentioned  are 
busy  centers  of  industry,  where  almost  very  conceivable  article  entering .: 
into  the  world's  use  and  consumption  is  daily  being  manufactured  and 
placed  upon  the  market.  Industrial  statistics  are  co-ordinate  and  go 
hand  in  hand  with  statistics  of  labor,  and  what  can  be  said  of  the  thor- 
ough and  economical  collection  of  the  statistics  of  one  can  with  the  same 
argument  be  said  of  the  other.  When  the  Michigan  legislature  of  1888 
created  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  it  rightly  gave  it  the  official  title. . 
''A  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics."  When  a  subsequent 
legislature,  ten  years  later,  passed  the  act  authorizing  the  inspection  of 
factories  they  wisely  designated  that  the  work  should  be  placed  in  this 
bureau,  designating  the  officials  of  the  one  to  take  charge  of  and  execute 
the  work  of  the  other.  The  advantages  I  have  pointed  out  were  recognized 
at  that  time,  and  the  experience  of  ten  years  has  proven  the  wisdom  of 
the  action.  Any  effort  to  make  two  separate  departments  would  be  met 
by  an  opposition  from  all  who  have  given  the  matter  serious  thought — 
an  opposition  which  could  not  be  overcome. 

There  are  other  cogent  reasons  why  these  two  subordinate  divisions  of 
State  government  should  be  operated  in  conjunction  and  under  one  head. 
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bat  for  the  parpose  of  this  paper  enough  has  been  said  to  give  thought 
tor  extended  discussion.  I  have  occupied  an  half  hour  of  your  valuable 
tin^e,  and  still  I  trust  that  good  results  may  come  from  its  reading.  It 
may  be  that  in  some  of  the  older  states  where  labor  bureaus  and  factory 
inspection  has  long  been  established  and  have  been  operated  as  distinct 
and  fdeparate  departments,  that  a  change  so  radical  could  not  be  accom 
plished.  It  certainly  could  not  without  studied  and  systematic  education, 
but  I  submit,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  the  great  object  of  these 
annual  meetings  is  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  and  imparting 
to  each  other  the  knowledge  we- may  have  gained  from*  experience  and 
practice,  which  will  disseminate  an  education  farther  reaching  in  its 
effects  and  more  beneficial  in  its  results  than  any  of  us  may  imagine. 

Other  states  where  manufacturing  is  so  raipidly  increasing  will  create 
bureaus  of  labor  and  provide  systems  of  factory  inspection.  They  will 
profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who  know  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
this  work,  as  others  have  profited  by  the  pioneers  in  this  direction.  The 
papers  read  at  these  meetings  and  the  discussions  arising  can  but  dis 
seminate  good,  and  the  published  reports  of  our  proceedings  and  deliber- 
ations will  be  as  text  books  for  those  who  follow.  We  cannot  lay  the 
foundations  too  broad,  nor  build  too  substantial. 

It  is  not  alone  for  the  benefits  we  as  individuals  may  gain,  but  the  seed 
we  sow  should  harvest  an  hundred  fold.  The  papers  presented  to  this 
convention  and  the  discussions  of  the  various  questions  suggested  by  them 
can  but  benefit  each  attendant  at  these  meetings,  more  thoroughly  quali- 
fying him  for  his  duties  as  an  inspector,  and  in  solving  the  queries  which 
constantly  arise.  We  should  never  relax  our  vigilance  in  striving  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  duty  and  in  performing  that  duty 
to  the  best  interests  of  all.  I  feel  sure  that  the  progressive  factory  in- 
s^ctor  will  agree  with  me  that  "Factory  Inspection  is  co-operative  with 
liabor  and  Industrial  Statistics."  L.  8.  R. 


NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  INSPECTION  DISTRICTS. 

For  the  convenience  and  utility  of  inspecting,  the  State  is  divided  into 
eight  inspection  districts.  The  subdivision  has  been  made  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  the  work  and  to  make  the  traveling  expenses  of  deputy 
inspectors  as  light  as  possible.  During  the  year  of  1903  the  number  of 
factories  inspected  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  and  far  more 
revisits  have  been  made.  The  report  of  the  work  in  each  district  follows, 
ftfich  one  complete  in  itself,  the  whole  followed  by  a  table  and  deductions 
showing  the  work  in  the  entire  State  given  by  counties.  Following  this 
10  the  work  of  the  tenement  house  inspector,  women  inspectors,  inspection 
^  stores  and  hotels, 

PIEST  INSPECTION  DISTBICT. 

This  district  i^  composed  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  which  includes  the 
great  manufacturing  city  of  Detroit.  There  are  more  factories  in  this 
listrict  than  in  any  other,  more  stores  employing  ten  or  more  people, 
and  approximately  all  the  tenement  house  work  in  the  State  is  confined 
to  the  city  of  Detroit. 
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Ingham. 

Lenawee. 

Jackson. 

Monroe. 

Livingston 

Washtenaw. 

TWENTY-FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT 
8BCOND  INSPBCnON  DI8TEICT. 

The  second  inspection  district  is  composed  of  the  counties  of 

Branch. 

Oalhoun. 

Hillsdale. 

These  are  among  the  most  wealthy  counties  in  the  State,  and  include 
Home  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  centers,  notably  Adrian, 
Battle  Greek  and  Jackson.    In  this  district  are  located  a  number  of  the 

Ct  cement  plants,  an  industry  which  is  so  rapidly  developing  in  the 
B. 

THIED  INSPHCTION  DISTRICT. 

The  third  inspection  district  is  a  very  important  one,  the  great  manu- 
facturing center  of  Grand  Rapids  being  located  therein.  The  district 
embraces  the  counties  of 

Ionia.  Kent  OtUwa. 

The  importance  of  the  work  in  Grand  Rapids  rendered  it  necessary  to 
maintain  an  oflSce  where  an  inspector  could  at  all  times  be  found.  This 
has  been  of  great  convenience  to  those  seeking  information  regarding  the 
requirements  of  the  inspection  laws,  and  especially  for  those  between  the 
age  of  14  and  16  years,  who  must  be  armed  with  a  sworn  statement  as  to 
their  age  before  obtaining  work  in  a  factory. 

•  FOURTH  INSPECTION  DISTRICT. 

The  fourth  inspection  district  is  composed  of  twelve  counties  in  the 
east  central  portion  of  the  State  and  includes  some  important  manufac- 
turing centers,  viz.,  Saginaw,  Port  Huron,  Pontiac,  Flint,  Owosso  and 
others  of  lesser  note.  The  district  is  rapidly  developing  its  splendid 
agricultural  resources.    The  counties  embraced  in  the  district  are 

Clinton.  Lapeer.  Shiawassee. 

Qeneaee.  Macemb.  Saginaw. 

Qratlot.  Oakland.  Sanilac 

Huron.  St.  Clair  Tuscola. 

The  work  in  this  district  for  the  past  year  has  been  under  the  charge 
«f  Deputy  Inspector  A^  B.  Glaspie,  whose  report  will  be  found  most 
fnteresting. 

VIFTB   INSPBCTION  DISTRICT. 

This  district  covers  a  large  territory  located  in  the  northeast  section 
•f  the  lower  peninsula.  There  are  seventeen  counties,  although  several 
of  them  have  very  little  manufacturing.    These  counties  are 


▲Icona. 

4]pena. 

▲renac. 

Bay. 

Cheboygmn. 

Crawford. 

Qladwln. 

Iosco. 

Isabella. 

Midland. 

Montmorenoj. 

Ogemaw. 
Oscoda. 
Otsego. 
Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon. 
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The  largest  manufacturing  centers  are  Alpena,  Bay  City,  Cheboygan 
and  West  Bay  City,  33  per  cent  of  the  factories  being  located  at  the  two 
Bay  Cities.  Manufacturing  is  developing  at  other  points,  notably  in 
Clare,  Isabella  and  Midland  counties.  Since  the  lumbering  interests 
have  declined  in  many  of  these  counties  through  the  exhaustion  of  the 
forest  timber,  agriculture  is  assuming  larger  proportions,  and  this  in 
counties  where  a  few  years  ago  the  soil  was  thought  to  be  practically 
worthless.  It  will  be  seen  that  business  and  manufacturing  centers  are 
developing  in  several  places  in  the  district  and  that  the  future  has  a 
brighter  look  for  many  of  these  counties. 

SIXTH   INSPECTION  DISTRICT. 

This  district,  situated  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  lower  peninsula, 
contains  eighteen  counties.  It  includes  important  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, such  as  Muskegon,  Manistee.  Traverse  City,  Petoskey,  Cadillac  and 
Ludington.  Other  places  are  coming  to  the  foreground  as  industrial  cen- 
ters and  agriculture  is  rapidly  developing  in  almost  every  county.  The 
counties  are 


Antrim. 

Lake. 

Montcalm. 

Benzie. 

Leelanau. 

Muskegon 

Charlevoix. 

Manistee. 

Newaygo. 

Emmet. 

Mason. 

Oceana. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Mecosta. 

Osceola. 

Kalkaska. 

Missaukee. 

Wexford. 

More  factories  were  inspected  in  this  district  for  the  current  year  than 
any  preceding  year,  very  few  factories  were  found  idle  and  many  new 
enterprises  are  taking  the  place  of  the  lumber  industry,  which  bas  rapidly 
declined,  as  the  timber  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  section  of  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  district  is  an  important  one  to  the  State,  of  which  future 
reports  will  give  a  favorable  comparison. 

SBVBNTH    INSPECTION   DISTBICT. 

This  district  is  comprised  of  the  fifteen  counties  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
namely : 


Alger. 

Gogebic. 

Luce. 

Baraga. 

Houghton. 

Mackinac. 

Chippewa. 

Schoolcraft. 

Marquette. 

Delta. 

Iron. 

Menominee. 

Dickinson. 

Keweenaw 

Ontonagon. 

There  is  an  immense  area  of  territory,  much  of  which  is  sparsely  set- 
tled. Manufacturing  has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  and 
many  permanent  industries  have  been  built  up.  The  industry  which  fur- 
nishes employment  to  the  greater  number  of  the  people  of  the  district  is 
still  its  mining  for  iron  ore  and  native  copper,  Michigan  being,  by  reason 
of  the  deposits  of  these  minerals  and  metals  in  the  upper  peninsula  alone, 
the  first  State  in  the  production  of  iron  and  second  in  the  output  of 
copper.  On  account  of  the  "magnificent  distances"  to  be  traveled  in  doing 
his  work  the  inspector  in  this  district  is  constantly  employed,  the  result 
of  his  labor  securing  a  most  beneficial  effect. 
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BIGHTH  IN8PBCTI0N  DISTRICT. 


This  district  lies  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  the  eight  counties 
being  among  the  best.  Their  industries  are  varied  and  important.  They 
are 

Allegan.  Cass.  St.  Joseph. 

Barry.  Eaton.  Van  Buren. 

Berrien.  t  Kalamazoo. 

While  this  section  of  the  State  is  classed  as  **agriculturar'  it  is  also 
noted  for  the  extent  of  its  manufacturing  industry.  Factories  and  work 
shops  are  located  in  fully  100  different  cities  and  towns,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  most  important  in  the  State. 

REPORTS  AND  WORK  IN  THB  SBVBRAL  DISTRICTS. 

The  following  pages  will  show  the  personal  reports  of  the  several 
deputy  inspectors,  together  with  the  recorded  work  of  the  past  year,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  district  and  following  consecutively  with  the  other 
districts.  Each  are  interesting  in  themselves,  being  a  valuable  compila- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  each  district.  The  subject  matter  has  been  so 
arranged  that  the  factories  and  workshops  of  each  county  and  town 
therein  are  recorded  separate,  thus  giving  valuable  statistics  of  the  labor 
and  industry  maintained  in  each  locality. 
2' 
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FIRST    INSPECTION    DISTRICT— WAYNE    COUNTY. 


DEPUTY    IN"8I>lCOTORS: 

SAMUEL  LEE,  HENRY  J.  EIKHOFP,  GEORGE  HOUSTON, 

THOS.  J*  EVANS,  WM.  J.  DOWNEY,  LEANA   DARVOUX 

Address — Boom  14,  Ranter  Building,  Detroit. 
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CH^I^TER    II. 


PERSONAL  REPORT  PROM   INSPECTORS  OF  FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Factory  Inspbctor's  Ofpicb, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Dee.  1, 190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Michigan: 

Dear  Sir — We  herewith  submit  report  of  work  done  in  first  inspection 
district  for  the  current  year,  ending  December  i,  1903. 

FACTORIES  INSPBCTBD. 

There  have  been  inspected  1,613  factories,  125  stores^  67  hotels  and  628 
tenement  houses  (sometimes  called  "sweat-shops")?  where  various  kindi 
of  work  is  done;  besides  1,326  places  have  been  revisited.  In  the  factoriei 
inspected  there  were  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection  1,609  superinten- 
dents, 2,08S  foremen,  2,353  males  and  1,257  females  at  office  work;  also 
52,107  male  adults,  14,095  female  adults,  1,707  males  and  1,016  females 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  were  employed  in  the  factories  and  woA- 
shops  inspected,  making  a  total  of  76,231  persons  working  for  salary  in 
the  factories  of  this  district,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployes of  6.680  over  last  year. 

HOTELS  AND  8T0RB8. 

The  inspection  of  hotels  and  stores  will  be  found  in  a  chapter  covering 
that  work,  where  a  complete  statement  of  the  numbers  of  employes,  co»- 
ditions,  etc.,  is  given. 

CHANGBS  ORDBRBD^  ETC. 

In  the  inspection  of  factories  orders  for  changes  or  improvements  have 
been  made  in  429  factories,  involving  707  orders,  nearly  all  of  which  havJB 
been  complied  with.  There  have  been  145  accidents  reported  to  the  dif- 
ferent inspectors  which,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  employes,  shown 
a  marked  improvement  over  former  years.  In  nearly  all  places  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  are  greeted  very  cordially,  showing  that  the  efforts  made 
to  better  conditions  and  remove  the  possibilities  of  accidents  are  appre- 
ciated and  their  orders  and  suggestions  of  improvements  in  accordance 
with  the  law  are  invariably  carried  out. 

CHILDREN  AND  MINORS. 

The  law  requiring  sworn  statements  for  children  between  the  agr 
14  and  16  years  has  been  carefully  enforced.     During  the^ear     j 
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applications  were  made  for  these  statements.  Of  these  509  were  refused, 
198  because  of  inability  to  read  and  write,  249  because  the  children  had 
not  attained  the  required  age,  3  on  account  of  physical  unfitness  and  69 
who  could  give  no  date  of  birth,  were  withheld  until  they  could  furnish 
the  same;  3,431  were  granted,  besides  issuing  106  duplicate  statements 
to  children  who  had  either  lost  their  original  papers  or  had  been  unable 
to  get  them  back  from  their  first  employers.  All  children  under  14  were 
rigidly  excluded. 

QUABDING   MACHINERY. 

The  guarding  of  machinery  and  dangerous  places  has  been  closely 
looked  alter  by  all,  and  we  have  been  thanked  many  times  by  employers 
for  pointing  out  where  such  improvements  are  needed,  as  they  realize 
these  things  are  for  their  own  good. 

BLBVATOES. 

We  have  had  very  little  trouble  on  account  of  infractions  of  this 
section  of  the  law  during  the  present  "year.  In  some  cases  employes  are 
careless  in  the  operating  of  elevators  and  have  a  habit  of  tying  up  the 
gates  in  order  to  facilitate  their  work.  Wherever  this  was  found  an  ordei* 
was  left  to  discontinue  the  practice.  In  only  one  case  were  we  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  court  to  enforce  our  orders  for  equipping  elevator  openings 
with  automatic  gates.  In  this  way  the  desired  result  was  obtained.  On 
nearly  1,000  elevators  in  Detroit  we  have  had  only  one  accident  this 
year. 

LOW   WATBR  ALARMS. 

In  no  way  is  the  benefit  of  the  factory  inspection  shown  more  plainly 
than  by  the  manner  in  which  the  law  governing  low-water  alarms  on 
steam  boilers  is  now  observed,  where  two  years  ago  you  could  rarely  find 
a  device  which  would  work  properly.  Now,  this  is  the  exception  instead 
of  the  rule,  as  all  orders  left  governing  them  have  been  almost  invariably 
(rompiied  with. 

*-  TENEMENT    HOUSE    INSPECTION. 

There  were  522  tenement  houses  which  were  employing  labor  inspected 
in  Detroit  this  year.  There  were  a  great  many  more  places  visited  which 
formerly  did  this  class  of  w^ork,  but  were  not  working  at  the  time  of 
iBi^pection  or  could  not  be  found.  A  complete  report  of  this  will  be  found 
ii^  the  regular  tabulated  report. 

.         ;       ./  CHANGES   ORDERED. 

in  the  course  of  our  inspection  changes  have  been  ordered  in  429  fac 
tdries,  many  of  them  very  important  and  entailing  considerable  expense, 
sifch  its  nioving  all  dust-creating  machinery  from  the  basement  to  a  place 
where  proper  light  and  ventilation  could  be  obtained.  It  is  no  small  job 
to  fit  up  a  room  in  the  upstairs  for  this  purpose  and  then  move  all  the 
machinery  up,  and  yet  when  the  necessity  of  it  was  pointed  out  it  was 
quickly  done,  as  was  also  the  case  where  fire  escapes  extended  down 
'  •'ildiugs.of  several  stories  in  height. 
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RBCOM  MBNDATIONS. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  inspectors  of  the  refusal  or 
neglect  of  employers  to  return  the  sworn  statements  of  children  who  quit 
their  employ.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  reason  of 
foremen  employing  children  contrary  to  the  instruction  of  the  manager. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
factory  inspection  law,  making  the  foreman  responsible  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  making  the  return  of  the  papers  compulsory,  there- 
by obviating  the  necessity  of  issuing  new  papers  to  the  same  children, 
as  well  as  removing  the  opportunity  to  use  the  papers  for  children  not 
entitled  to  them;  ^so  that  the  parents  be  punished  for  permitting  th^ 
child  to  work  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  the  penalty  for  m^ing 
false  statements  in  order  to  secure  papers  be  made  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  severe  penalty.  Section  seven  of  the  law  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  define  what  a  washroom  must  consist  of;  section  eight  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  take  the  discretionary  power  from  the  factory  inspector, 
thereby  making  the  law  mandatory ;  section  nine  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  exclude  smoke,  fumes,  gas  and  other  odors;  section  ten  should  be 
changed  so  that  all  water  closets  must  be  properly  screened  and  that 
closets  for  females  be  placed  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  closets  for  males, 
and  if  possible  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room,  and  upon  the  floor  where 
the  employes  work.  Section  eleven  should  be  changed  so  that  no  work 
shall  be  performed  during  dinner  time  by  task  or  piece  workers. 

AN  IMPORTANT  GHANQB  DRMANDED. 

In  the  course  of  our  inspection  we  have  come  in  contact  with  several 
places  where  the  manufacture  of  variaus  articles  is  carried  on  in  base- 
ments. The  employes  do  not  see  the  light  of  day  from  the  time  they  enter 
in  the  morning  until  they  quit;  and  all  their  work  is  performed  by  gas 
tight.  Some  of  these  places  we  have  found  to  be  in  a  very  unsanitary 
condition,  and  in  our  opinion  are  a. menace  to  the  public  health,  partic- 
ularly so  where  edible  goods  are  manufactured  and  where  persons  are 
employed  in  polishing,  or  on  buffing  wheels,  belts  or  other  dust-creating 
machinery.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  of  any  edible  goods,  or  employment  of  any 
persons  on  dust-creating  machinery  in  any  basement. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  LEE, 
THOMAS  D.  EVANS, 
H.  J.  EIKHOFF, 
WILLIAM  J.  DOWNEY, 
GEORGE  HOUSTON, 
LEANA  DARVOUX, 

Deputy  Inspectors, 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OF  WORK  IN  FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Whole  number  factories  inspected 1,618 

Whole  number  inspected  In  1902 1,609 

Number  of  factories  located  in  Detroit 1,367 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 14 

Number  established  since  January  1,  1900 509 

Number  that  report  business  good  or  fair 1,598 

Number  that  report  business  poor 16 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 10.2 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 27.1 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 11.4 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 1,616 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents 15  07 

Number  of  foremen  employed 2,088 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen $3  18 

Number  males  employed  in  offices 2,352 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |2  76 

Number  of  females  employed  in  offices 1,257 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $1  55 

Number  of  male  adults  employed 52,107 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $1  94 

Number  of  female  adults  employed 14,098 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $1  00 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  old  employed 1,707 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  76 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  old  employed 1,016 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  58 

Whole  number  of  employes  at  time  of  inspection 76,241 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes $1  79 

Capacity  for  employment  for  the  1,613  factories 101,082 

Number  employed  less  full  capacity 24,705 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 16.2 

Number  of  accidents  reported  In  these  factories 145 

Number  reported  in  1902 92 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  insurance  on  employes 318 

Showing  19  per  cent  carrying  such  insurance. 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power 544 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 494 

Number  where  boilers  do  not  have  low  wat^r  alarms 50 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 410 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  in  good  condition 84 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power 5 

Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 202 

Number  of  factories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 201 

Number  renting  power  or  using  no  power 661 

Number  of  factories  where  orders  were  made 429 

Numbers  of  orders  made 707 
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OHANGEH  ORDERED  IN  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  DURING  YEAR. 

(All  factories  not  otherwise  designated  are  located  In  Detroit) 

J.  C.  Goss  Co. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates. 

Safety  Furnace  Pipe  Climax  Co.  and  Climax  Oak  Belting  Co. — Protect 

all  set-screws;  build  platform  at  west  wall  to  enable  employes  to 

reach  fire  escape. 
Kurtz  Paper  Box  Co. — Provide  additional  water  closet  for  use  of  females 

on  fourth  floor ;  protect  all  set-screws. 
Meier  &  Schuknecht  Trunk  Co. — ^Repair  automatic  gate  on  elevator  at 

third  floor. 
Hemmeter  Cigar  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
The  Thorpe  Mfg.  Co. — Erect  fire  escape. 
Freund  Cigar  Co. — Provide  separate  closet  for  use  of  females. 
Q.  Berger  Cigar  Mfg.  Co. — Remove  plaster  from  ceiling  for  safety. 
Oillet  Novelty  Co. — Provide  additional  water  closet  for  use  of  males. 
Detroit  Cap  Mfg.  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Wltchell  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited. — Put  blower  piping  in  good  order. 
George  W.  Winterhalter. — Place  automatic  elevator  gates  in  good  work- 
ing order. 
Michigan  Stamp  and  Stencil  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16. 
Detroit  Motor  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Michigan  Cap  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Louis  J.  Wohnlich. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
George  O.  Williams. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
American  Suit  and  Corset  Co. — Provide  additional  water  closet  for  use 

of  males. 
Van  Leyen  &  Hensler. — Protect  all  set-screws;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16.      ' 
John  Bornman  &  Sons. — Designate  water  closet  by  sign. 
Olympian  Candy  Co. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  females ;  arrange 

grate  in  front  of  cellar  to  open  from  inside. 
John  C.  Sullivan  &  Co. — Erect  fire  escape  within  thirty  days. 
Teagan  Bros. — ^Provide  water  closets  for  males. 
George  Marsh. — ^Provide  proper  water  closets  for  employes. 
Berg  &  Leinbach. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  provide 

proper  water  closets  for  employes. 
Martin,  Maier  &  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
H.  Grim. — Provide  separate  water  closets  for  females;  thoroughly  clean 

men's  closet. 
Gregory,  Mayer  &  Thom. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates. 
Hough,  McDonald  &  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16; 

clear  spaces  in  front  of  all  fire  escapes^ 
Siau  Laundering  Co. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator, 
Trojan  Laundry. — Repair  fire  escape. 

Elysian  Mfg.  Co. — Extend  balcony  of  fire  escape  on  south  side  of  build- 
ing; place  low  water  alarm  on  boiler. 
The  Merz  Capsule  Co. — Designate  water  closets  by  signs. 
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Standard  Brass  Works. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
G.  B.  Essex  Brass  Co. — Place  low  water  alarm  on  boiler;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
Hayes  File  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
East  End  Boiler  Works. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  provide  proper  water 

closets. 
Detroit  United  Railway,  Monroe  Avenue  Shop. — Place  hand-railing  on 

stairway;  protect  all  set-screws;  place  railing  at  end  of  car  wells; 

ventilate  blacksmith  shop  and  place  hoods  over  fires;  provide  auto 

matic  gates  for  elevators ;  place  low  water  alarms  on  boilers ;  protect 

gearing  on  bending  rolls;  connect  wood- working  machinery  with 

exhaust  fans;  place  railing  beside  motor  belt. 
Louis  Steiner. — Place  hand-rail  on  stairway. 
Detroit  Chair  Mfg.  Co. — ^Provide  separate  water  closets  for  males  and 

females;   protect   all   set-screws;    provide   exhaust   fans   for   sand 

drums;  place  low  water  alarm  on  boiler. 
Speaker  Printing  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16; 

discharge  one  boy  under  14. 
Detroit  Neckwear  Co.— ^File  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16. 
Wolverine  Printing  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under 

16;  discharge  one  boy  under  14. 
Jos.  N.  Smith  &  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16. 
Wra.  Graham  Printing  Co. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
The  Boehm  &  Ranch  Co. — Clear  passageway  to  stairs  and  fire  escape; 

thoroughly  clean  closet  used  by  females;  repair  automatic  elevator 

gates. 
Russkin  &  Tenet. — Clear  passageway  to  fire  escape  and  stairway;  thor 

oughly  clean  closets;  repair  elevator  gates. 
S.  P.  Conklin. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates. 
Kenneth  Anderson  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
John  E.  Doherty  &  Co. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator;  arrangt* 

window  leading  to  fire  escape  to  be  easily  opened. 
National  Biscuit  Co. — ^Protect  all  set-screws  and  gearing  on  No.  5  mixer ; 

guard  hole  in  third  floor  where  belt  runs  through;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 
Wm.  Inglis  Wire  and  Iron  Works. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator ; 

place  blower  in  polishing  room ;  provide  windows  leading  to  elevator 

with  weights  to  raise  easily;  thoroughly  clean  water  closets;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
William  Tegge  Cigar  Co. — Provide  an  additional  water  closet  for  females ; 

clean  and  repair  the  one  now  in  use. 
Superior  Cigar  Co. — Provide  proper  wash  and  dressing  room. 
Ideal  Mfg.  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  increase 

suction  of  exhaust  fan  pipes  in  sanding  room;  protect  emery  wheel; 

place  guard  on  elevator. 
Gordon  Pagel  Baking  Co. — Place  hand-railing  on  stairway. 
Hanshaw  Printing  Co. — Employ  no  children  under  14  years. 
The  HoflFman  Mfg.  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Peter  Stenius. — Employ  no  children  under  14. 
L.  B.  Matzka. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Lagora  Fee  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  prohibit 
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practice  among  employes  of  biting  ends  of  cigars  or  wetting  with 

lips. 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. — Erect  fire  escape. 
DeSteiger  Fallon  Co. — Hang  windows  at  tire  escape  on  weights ;  remove 

grating  from  window  leading  to  fire  escape  and  have  passageway 

clear  at  all  times;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Hibbard's  Bakery. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and  keep  it  clean. 
Qpiswold  Press. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Fisher  Electric  and  Plating. — Provide  blower  for  polishing  and  bufiing 

machines. 
Bnedicor  &  Hathaway. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16; 

clean  water  closets ;  repair  holes  in  floor. 
The  Pingree  Co.,  Box  department. — Pile  sworn  statements  for  children 

tinder  16. 
The  Pingree  Co. — Remove  plug  from  low  water  alarm ;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16. 
A.  Erolik  &  Co. — Place  new  automatic  gates  on  elevator;  place  hand 

railing  on  basement  stairs. 
Thorp,  Hawley  &  Co. — Repair  automatic  gates ; .  place  hand-railing  on 

stairs. 
Pierson  &  Hough. — Clean  water  closets;  place  liglit  on  stairway  from 

second  floor. 
Wm.  Cornehl  &  Sons. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Friesema  Bros. — Provide  new  elevator  gate  on  first  floor  and  repair  one 

on  third  floor. 
The  F.  C.  Osbom  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Ostler  Printing  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
J.  A.  Tapping  &  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws;  designate  water  closet  by 

-     sign. 

Hardford  Printing  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Detroit  Rubber  Stamp  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16;  protect  meter  well  with  trap;  place  light  in  water  closet,  and 
provide  same  with  proper  sanitary  flush. 

Stimpson  Standard  Scale  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Williams,  Davis,  Brooks  &  Hinchman's  Sons. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. — Place  automatic  gates  on  freight  elevator;  comply 
with  law  in  regard  to  providing  for  one  closet  for  each  twenty-five 
people,  and  properly  designate  the  same;  protect  all  set-screws;  fil<» 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Apex  Mfg.  Co. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates. 

Peninsular  Engraving  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

Bookeeper  Publishing  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Winn  &  Hammond. — Repair  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

Johnston  Optical  Co. — Provide  railing  on  north  and  west  sides  of  elc 
vator. 

Charles  Amos  &  Co. — Cover  gearing  on  wire  machine. 

National  Fulton  Brass  &  Iron  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws;  provide  propei* 
flush  for  water  closets  in  brass  foundry. 

Economy  Stove  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Sievers  &  Erdman. — Erect  fire  escape;  place  automatic  gates  on  all  ele 
vator  openings;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
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Win.  E.  Metzger. — Repair  automatic  gates. 

Halliday  Box  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ;  protect 
all  set-screws  and  couplings  on  shafting. 

R.  L.  Buhl. — Discharge  girl  under  14;  file  sworn  statements  fop  childreB 
under  16. 

Prank  Ruhl. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Lauhoff  Bros. — Cover  gearing  on  flaking  machine;  provide  proper  water 
closets. 

United  States  Frumentum  Co. — Provide  holders  for  oiler  and  runboard ; 
designate  way  to  fire  escape  by  signs. 

Babcock  &  Schossow  Mfg.  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws;  provide  hand-rail- 
ing for  stairway. 

William  My  11. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

W.  H.  Oades. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. — Place  wicket  in  door  between  blacksmith 
and  machine  shops ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Byram  Co. — Cover  gearing  on  punch. 

White  Star  Line  Itepair  Shop. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  guard  band 
saw. 

The  Cummings  Laundry. — Provide  separate  water  closets  for  females. 

American  Tap  Brush  Co. — Cover  gearings  on  drill  presses  and  special 
bush  cutters. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. — Place  railing  around  valve  pit  in  extract  department; 
provide  automatic  gates  for  all  elevators;  file  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16;  confine  dust  or  provide  exhaust  fan  for  the  grind 
ing  mills  in  tablet  grinding  room;  enclose  all  elevator  weights;  cover 
gearing  on  pulverizers  in  milling  room  and  change  shifter;  guard  fly- 
wheel on  engine;  provide  platform  for  passageway  to  valves  in  boiler 
room;  cover  hole  in  engine  room;  guard  belts  on  Nos.  174  and  175 
in  granulating  room;  guard  friction  wheels  on  saiall  glass  pan  in 
sugar-coating  room ;  designate  water  closets  by  signs ;  cover  gearing 
on  No.  67  powdered  pill  department. 

Ockford  Printing  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16. 

Detroit  Bronze  &  Plating  Works. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevators. 

Hygeia  Filter  Co. — Patch  floor. 

Charles  E.  Wain  &  Co. — Protect  gearing  on  lave  machine. 

Wheeler  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  blower  for  sanding  machine;  repair  piping 
and  hoods  for  polishing  and  buflSng  machines ;  repair  drain  in  base- 
ment. 

Hay  &  Todd  Mfg.  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  place  skirt 
guard  on  machines. 

A.  F.  Gerisch. — Repair  stairway  leading  to  basement. 

Electric  Service  and  Supply  Co. — Provide  proper  flush  for  water  closet. 

W.  J.  Kohlhaas. — Repair  drainage  from  water  closet. 

John  Phillips  &  Co.,  Limited. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Peninsular  Tool  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  connect  emery  wheel 
with  blower;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Charles  Flack. — Protect  band  saw. 

Michael's  Machine  Shop. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates;  repair  water 
closets  and  keep  same  in  sanitary  condition. 

Newton  Annis. — Repair  fire  escape. 

Tietz  Milo  Dye  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Detroit  Waste  Works.     Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator. 
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The  W.  J.  Scully  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  blower  for  polishing  and  buffing 

machines. 
Detroit  Casket  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
The  New  Era  Printing  Co. — Pile  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  repair  elevator  gates. 

A.  F.  MacLaren,  Imperial  Cheese  Co.,  Limited. — Repair  automatic  ele 

vator  gates. 

B.  S.  Summers. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  all  elevators. 
Benj.  Middleditch. — Cover  emery  wheels. 

Murphy  Iron  Works. — Provide  an  exhaust  fan  for  the  mills;  cover  all 
couplings. 

Buhl  Malleable  Co. — Provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator;  place  guard 
over  emery  wheel;  place  bar  across  door;  ventilate  ladle  room 
through  roof;  place  railing  around  platform  in  bottom  board  room. 

Detroit  Oak  Belting  Co. — Protect  gearing  and  set-screws. 

American  Box  Co.,  Union  Plant. — Guard  band  saw;  connect  matcher 
with  exhaust  fan;  keep  low  water  alarm  in  good  condition;  cover 
gearing  on  lock  machine;  employ  no  children  under  16  years  of  age 
between  6  p.  m,  and  7  a.  m. 

Welded  Steel  Barrel  Corporation. — Guard  hoistway. 

Peninsular  Lead  and  Color  Works. — Cover  all  gearing  and  set-screws; 
equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Detroit  Soap  Co. — Place  hand-railings  on  all  stairways  and  platforms; 
provide  landing  and  stairway  to  high  valves  in  boiler  room;  file  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16. 

Carl  E.  Schmidt. — Guard  all  belt  holes;  file  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16;  repair  low  water  alarm;  protect  all  set-screws;  repair 
floor  on  bridge. 

Detroit  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. — Repair  the  floor. 

Currie  &  Conn. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

The  W.  J.  Barton  Co. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic  gates. 

Buhl  Stamping  Co. — Repair  automatic  trap  door  on  elevator. 

J.  Zerega. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

The  Pfandler  Co. — Protect  gear  on  shearing  machine  and  all  set-screws ; 
repair  water  closet. 

Michigan  Stamping  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Eagle  Paper  Box  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Boydell  Bros.,  White  Lead  and  Color  Works. — Make  arch  in  brick  wall  of 
engine  room  safe;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  dis 
charge  boy  under  14  years. 

Thistle  Steam  Dye  Works. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Barry  Bros. — Provide  hand-railings  for  all  stairs  and  platforms;  protect 
all  set-screws,  all  gearing  running  on  side  of  platform  and  bevel 
gearing;  sheet  elevator  shaft;  file  swora  statements  for  children 
under  16;  place  boxes  around  belt  holes;  place  ropes  on  bottom  of 
elevator  on  side  where  gates  are  located ;  guard  end  of  shafting  and 
shellac  machine ;  do  not  permit  girls  under  16  to  do  heavy  lifting. 

Michigan  Stove  Co. — Repair  automatic  gates  and  provide  ropes  on  bot- 
toms of  elevators;  repair  floor;  provide  proper  urinals;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Detroit  Edge  Tool  Works.— Repair  low  water  alarm;  cover  gearing  on 
crusher. 
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Cowles  &  Danziger. — Provide  i)roper  water  closets  (or  males  and  females; 

guard  emery  wheel. 
Detroit  Forging  Company. — Repair  hoods  and  pipes  of  exhaust  fan  sys- 
*  tem;  guard  emery  wheel;  place  spears  on  the  bottom  of  ladders; 

provide  an  exhaust  fan  system  to  take  away  dust  from  saws, 
standard   Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  an  additional  exit  in  varnish 

room;  protect  all  set-screws;  cover  clamp;  provide  exhaust  fan  for 

sand  belts  and  shaper;  box  in  belt  holes;  provide  holders  for  work 

on  shaper;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
F.  M.  Sibley  Lumber  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Charles  Manzelman. — Guard  engine  fly-wheel;  box  in  belt  holes;  protect 

all  set-screws;  place  bar  across  door;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
Walter  Weber. — Employ  no  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
A.  Schmid. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Emiel  Heidel. — File  sworn  statments  for  children  under  16. 
Ragle  Brass  Works. — Improve  blower  to  comply  with  law;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
.\merican  Lubricator  Co. — Install  blower  system;  file  sworn  statement 

for  children  under  16. 
Huetteman  &  Cramer  Co. — ^Protect  all  set-screws. 
The  Ideal  Toy  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  repair  automatic 

gates;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
John  Laver. — File  sworn  statements. for- children  under  16;  guard  band 

saw  above  and  below  table. 
Detroit  Waste  Paper  Co. — Repair  automatic  gates ;  repair  water  closets 

on  third  floor  to  flush  properly. 
Otto  Laube. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Delta  Laundry  Co. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic  gates. 
Marsh  Valve  Co. — Erect  fire  escape. 

Briscoe  Mfg.  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
American  Electric  Heating  Co. — Repair  elevator;  place  sign  on  closet 

door. 
The  Caille  Bros.  Co. — Repair  elevator  gates  and  holes  in  floor  of  machine 

room;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
American  Cigar  Co. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic  gates. 
Palace  Laundry  Co. — Box  belting  on  mangier;  place  guard  rail  around 

engine. 
Hoyt's  Steam  Laundry  Co. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic  gates. 
J.  C.  Wilson  Carriage  Co. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic  gates. 
Forrester  &  Cheney  Co. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic  gates. 
Michigan  Tin  Can  Company. — Guard  engine  belt  and  belt  holes  in  fioor. 
Detroit  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  holders  for  small  work  while  using 

the  jointer;  guard  belt  holes;  place  rope  on  bottom  of  elevator. 
Andrew  Fuhrmann. — Protect  all  set-screws;  guard  engine  belt;  screen 

water  closet. 
Paul  Ziel. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Best  Sisters. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Frank  Larniewski. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Koppitz  &  Melchers  Brewing  Co. — Keep  low  water  alarm  in  good  con 

dition;  protect  all  set-screws;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16. ' 
Rupple-Clark  Broom  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
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Kaiser  &  Schmidt. — Keep  low  water  alarm  in  good  condition. 

August  G.  Lamberg  &  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

T.  Funke. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

W.  M.  Finck  &  Co. — Provide  wide  outside  stairway  as  an  exit;  place 

counterbalancing  weights  on  windows  leading  to  fire  escape. 
H.  Gutow,  Grille  Arch  Works. — Place  hand  and  top  rail  on  stairway. 
The  Michigan  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. — Provide  hand  rail  on  stairway ; 

cover  gearing  on  washer. 
Washington  Steam  Laundry. — Cover  gearing  on  body  ironer;  keep  sworn 

statements  on  file  for  children  under  16. 
Miss  Minna  Miller. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Nutrine  Food  Co. — Erect  fire  escape;  screen  bottom  and  sides  of  stair- 
way ;  protect  all  set-screws  and  gearing  on  bolting  reel. 
Michigan  Automobile  and  Carriage  Body  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

water  alarm;  provide  exhaust  fan  for  sand  disk;  guard  belt  holes; 

repair  floor ;  guard  drive  "belt  on  engine. 
Detroit  Steel  Cooperage  Co. — Guard  fly-wheel  of  engine. 
0.  Pfeiffer  Brewing  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Parisian  Steam  Laundry. — Protect  gearing  on  fancy  ironing  machine; 

remove  wire  screens  from  windows  leading  to  fire  escape;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
Art  Plating  Works. — Provide  blower  for  polishing  and  buffing  machines. 
Towar  Wayne  County  Creamery. — Box  in  main  belting  on  first  floor; 

close  openings  on  the  sides  of  the  elevator  on  second  floor. 
John  P.  Altgeld  Cigar  Co. — Designate  water  closets  by  signs. 
Detroit  Upholstering  Co. — Provide  ladder  to  the  roof  to  be  used  as  fire 

escape. 
Howe  Envelope  Co.,  Limited. — Discharge  boy  under  14  years;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
Grand  Laundry. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
F.  E.  Dicker. — Repair  blower  system. 
Bryant-Newel  1  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Globe  Brass  Works. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  im- 
prove blower  system. 
Job.  C.  Green. — Protect  lower  wheel  of  band  saw;  file  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16.  > 

Q.  S.  Murdock. — Guard  lower  wheel  of  band  saw. 
B.  Everitt. — Provide  separate  closets  for  females;  file  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16. 
H.  Scherer  &  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  place 

guard  around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 
Detroit  Railroad  Elevator. — Ek|uip  boiler  with  approved  low  water  alarm  : 

repair  railing  on  stairway  in  east  end  of  building. 
Srere  Bros. — Discharge  all  children  under  14;  file  sworn  statements  foi- 

children  under  16. 
Colonial  Laundry. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
D.  E.  Rice. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works. — Protect  all  set-screws;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 
Michigan  Soap  Works. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator. 
F.  Deinger  &  Son. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
American  Lady  Corset  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  place  skirt  guards  on  all  sewing  machines. 
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American  Injector  Co. — Cover  all  gearing;  file  sworn  statements  for  chil 

dren  under  16. 
K.  J.  Kruce  &  Co. — Cover  all  gearing;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16. 
JSmith,  Day  &  Co. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 
Wolverine  Laundry  Co. — Place  low  water  alarm  in  good  condition. 
Detroit  Bag  and  Mfg.  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ; 

cover  all  gearing. 
Detroit  Lumber  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  pro 

tect  all  set-screws. 
The  Ireland  &  Mathews  Mfg.  Co. — Extend  railing  on  fire  escape  to  run 

through  wall ;  paint  fire  escape ;  provide  wash  and  dressing  room  for 

male  employes. 
W.  S.  Piggins. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Michigan  Bolt  and  Nut  Works. — Cover  gearing  on  nut  grinders ;  protect 

all  set-screws;  true  up  emery  wheel;  guard  thin  emery  wheel;  cover 

gearing  on  drills;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
H.  Japes  &  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  provide  exhaust  fans 

for  wood- working  machinery;  place  hand-railing  on  stairway. 
Wayne  Iron  Co. — Guard  well  hole. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. — Provide  stairway  and  passageways  with 

hand  railings;  cover  all  gearing;  provide  an  exhaust  fan  system; 

keep  low  water  alarms  in  good  condition. 
Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co. — Provide  an  exhaust  fan  system  for  wood-work 

ing  machinery ;  keep  low  water  alarm  in  good  condition ;  employ  no 

children  under  14;  file  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16; 

place  railing  beside  dynamo  belt. 
Geo.  E.  Currie. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Detroit  City  Gas  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  re- 
pair low  water  alarm;  place  ladder  on  coal  conveyor  on  a  slant; 

sheet  inside  of  elevator  ^haft. 
Senate  Laundry. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
The  Reid  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic  gates;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Grinnell  Bros. — Erect  fire  escape. 
The  Vulcan  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Huebener  Mfg.  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  approved  low  water  alarm;  pro 

tect  all  set-screws;  provide  additional  water  closet;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16. 
Detroit  Picture  Co.,  Furniture  Department. — File  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
Perfection  Laundry. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
The  Veneer  Picture  Frame  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  provide  blower  for  sander  machine. 
Detroit  Leather  Goods  Mfg.  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  un 

der  16. 
The  McDonald  Damper  Regulator  Co. — Box  in  belting. 
Olds  Motor  Works. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  place  railings  beside  all  fly. 

wheels;  cover  gearing  on  pump;  guard  all  emery  wheels;  repair  low 

water  alarm ;  clean  water  closet  room;  cover  gearing  on  all  drills. 
Detroit  Emery  Wheel  Co. — Provide  new  cable  for  elevator  and  exhaust 

fan  to  take  smoke  away  from  ovens. 
Phillip  Kling  Brewing  Co. — Repair  elevator  gate. 
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Michigan  Yacht  and  Power  Co. — Repair  floor ;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16;  cover  gearing  on  boring  machine;  repair  low 

water  alarm  and  drive  belt ;  guard  all  belt  holes. 
Art  Brass  and  Wire  Works. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16 ;  cover  gearing  on  punch ;  place  blower  system  in  buffing  room  in 

good  condition. 
The  Acme  Fancy  Wire  Works. — Guard  hoistway;  employ  no  children 

tinder  14  years  of  age. 
The  Posselius  Bros.,  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. — Cover  oil  cup  and  set-screws ; 

place  two  ladders  to  roof;  place  railing  around  well  holes;  keep  low 

water  alarm  in  good  condition;  guard  all  belt  holes,  band  saw  and 

thin  emery  wheel;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  keep 

rubber  on  the  floor  before  all  jointers;  cover  gearing  on  all  drills; 

protect  all  set  screws;  place  shifter  on  double  tenanting  machine; 

cover  gearing  on  boring  machine;  set  key  seat  and  knives  of  jointer. 
Enterprise  Foundry  Co. — Cover  gearing  on  the  mills;  guard  all  emery 

wheels;  protect  all  set-screws;  clean  water  closet  and  urinal;  provide 

automatic  gate  for  elevator. 
Detroit  Wood  Pulley  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  guard 

saw  gummer  emery  wheel ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16  years. 
Detroit  Bar  and  Store  Fixture  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  place  railingK 

beside  drive  wheel  and  belt  on  gas  engine;  cover  knives  on  jointer; 

place  rubber  on  floor  before  jointer  and  shaper ;  file  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16. 
Palmer  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  exhaust  fan  for  sand  belt;  keep  low  water 

alarm  in  good  condition ;  provide  signs  directing  way  to  fire  escape. 
San  Telmo  Cigar  Mfg.  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
The  Calvert  Lithographing  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  un 

der  16. 
The  Williard  K.  Bush  Co. — Place  railing  on  stairs;  close  in  basement 

steps. 
Larned,  Carter  &  Co. — Change  entrance  door  to  swing  out. 
Melson,  Baker  &  Co. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator ;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16. 
Peninsular  Stove  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Deman  Bros. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Superior  Turning  and  Mfg.  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Day  Metallic  Mfg.  Co. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator;  equip  boiler 

with  low  water  alarm ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Marschner. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Niedziela  Publishing  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Heubner  Screen  Door  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws;  repair  low  water 

alarm;  guard  emery  wheel;  cover  gearing;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
White  Eagle  Tobacco  Factory. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  guard  fly-wheel  of  engine  and  band  saw;  protect  all  set-screws. 
Modern  Match  Co.,  Limited. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place  water  closet 

in  good  condition;  box  in  belt  holes;  provide  proper  exit  to  fire 

escape;  cover  gearing  and  set  key  on  match  machine;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16. 
Safety  Folding  Bed  Company. — Cover  gearing  on  drills;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16. 
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P.  A.  Thompson  &  Co. — Cover  hole  in  floor ;  guard  dynamo  belt ;  protect 

all  set-screws  and  couplings;  place  ropes  on  bottom  of  elevator. 
Leland  &  Faulconer  Mfg.  Co. — Protect  set-screws;  guard  emery  wheels; 

box  in  belt  holes;  keep  low  water  alarm  in  good  condition;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16 ;  cover  set  keys  on  engine  in  testing 

room. 
Detroit  White  Lead  Works. — Protect  all  set-screws;  cover  gearing  on 

crimpers ;  provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator ;  guard  elevator  shaft ; 

place  railing  beside  mixing  vats  and  on  top  of  stairway;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
National  Can  Co. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
Michigan  Column  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  guard  band 

saw ;  cover  gearing  on  sticker. 
P.r  W.  Weber. — Employ  no  children  under  14  years  of  age;  one  boy  under 

14  ordered  discharged. 
Frederick  Stearns  &  Co. — Guard  elevator  shaft;  file  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16;  employ  no  children  under  16  on  dangerous 

machinery. 
Lambert  &  Lowman. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Jimeson  M'fg.  Co.,  L'td. — Equip  low  water  alarm  on  boiler. 
Detroit  Show  Case  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16; 

cover  all  gearing ;  place  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 
New  Method  Laundry  Co. — Provide  new  water  closet;  repair  low  water 

alarm. 
Universal  Button  Fastener  and  Button  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
Detroit  Flower  Pot  M'fg.  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16. 
Chas.  Pohlman  &  Co. — Cover  all  gearing. 
Taylor  Water  Tube  Boiler  Co. — ^Protect  all  set-screws;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Paul  Bock. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Michigan  Volksblatt. — Provide  opening  in  front  of  basement,  to  be  used 

in  case  of  fire  as  a  means  of  escape. 
Pallister  Machine  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
The  C.  H.  Little  Co. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 
Detroit  United  Railway  Power  House. — Cover  holes  in  front  of  boilers, 

where  automatic  coal  hoists  run. 
The  Seamless  Steel  Tube  Co. — Clean  water  closet ;  cover  gearing  on  large 

roller;  close  in  elevator  at  back;  place  railing  around  engine. 
The  Yeomans  Lumber  and  Box  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16. 
The  Baily  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
La  Measurer  Brothers  Steam  Laundry. — Close  in  belting;  file  sworn  state- 
ments, for  children  under  16. 
Michigan  Ornamental  Glass  Works. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Coplis  Beef  Co.,  Detroit. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Detroit  Screw  Works. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place  guard  around  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co. — Put  low  water  alarms  in  good  working  con- 
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dition  and  keep  them  so;  protect  all  set-screws;  put  guard  railing 
around  governor  wheel  in  engine  room  of  boiler  shop. 

Klein  &  Waidlich. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

P.  J.  Weber  &  Co. — Clean  closet  and  keep  in  sanitary  condition;  repair 
low  water  alarm. 

John  Wacker. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

H.  Burnstein. — Bepair  automatic  elevator  gates;  remove  obstruction  to 
fire  escape. 

Michigan  Casket  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm  and  keep  in  good  con 
dition;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Capital  Brass  Works. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16,  '^ 

J.  Whitterkin,  Wire  and  Iron  Works. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 

B.  Slotar. — Place  hand  railing  on  stairs  to  basement. 

Whitney  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Cabinet  Department. — File  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16  years;  place  hand  railing  on  stairs. 

Standard  Pure  Food  Co.,  Limited. — Cover  all  gearing;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16;  erect  fire  escape. 

Cadillac  Cabinet  Co.^—Box  in  belting. 

Hamilton  Carhartt. — Place  skirt-guards  on  all  sewing  machines;  place 
railing  around  fly-wheel  on  engine. 

J.  H.  A.  Haberkorn. — Cover  all  gearing. 

Thomas  A.  Jones. — Clean  up  female  water  closet. 

Diamond  Stamp  Ware  Co. — Protect  pulleys  on  blower  and  set-screws  on 
power  press;  do  not  permit  engineer  to  muffle  whistle  on  low  water 
alarm;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  discharge  boy 
13  years  of  age. 

Co-operative  Foundry. — Protect  pulley  on  engine;  repair  low  water 
alarm;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Forge  Department. — Equip  boilers  with 
low  water  alarms;  put  shields  on  all  emery  wheels. 

B.  Convey  &  M.  Reno. — Protect  band  saw ;  repair  stairs ;  employ  no  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16. 

Blomstrum  Motor  Co. — Protect  bevel  gear  on  drill  press. 

Union  Brass  and  Iron  Works. — Employ  no  children  under  14  years  of 
age ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

TuUy  &  Demarce. — Place  hand-rails  on  all  overhead  walks;  protect  pul- 
leys on  all  planers  and  all  dangerous  machinery. 

L.  &  M.  Johnson. — Employ  no  children  under  14  years  of  age;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Scotten  &  Dillon  Co. — Protect  band  wheel  on  engine  and  fly  wheels  on 
electric  engines  and  dynamos;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16;  allow  no  children,  under  16,  to  work  at  dangerous  ma- 
chinery. 

Detroit  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Mills. — Protect  pitman  on  two  main 
engines  and  pulleys  on  all  pipe  drawing  machines ;  repair  whistle 
on  low  water  alarm ;  repair  flush  in  ladies'  water  closet. 

Q.  Belz. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Hoffman  &  Smith. — Protect  shaft  and  pulleys  at  sewing  machines,  and 
all  set-screws. 
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Michigan  Glass  Painting  Co. — Provide  separate  water  closets  for  malt 
and  female  employes,  and  designate  same  by  signs ;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

The  McRae  &  Roberts  Co. — Employ  no  children  under  14  years  of  age; 
file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

United  States  Heater  Co. — Protect  gear  and  set-screws  on  sand  mixer; 
place  rail  on  platform;  protect  shaft  and  set-screws  on  section 
reamer;  place  shield  over  horizontal  reamer  and  guard  on  all  emery 
wheels;  repair  low  water  alarm. 

The  M.  Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Company. — Protect  pulleys  on  planer  and 
band  saw ;  repair  automatic  gate  on  elevator ;  file  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

A.  Hupprich. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  file  sworn  statements  for  childreB 
under  16. 

H.  W.  Rickel. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Epicure  Baking  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

John  A.  Smith. — Place  hoisting  derrick  in  good  condition,  and  clean  the 
water  closet. 

Detroit  Cabinet  Co. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  all  elevators,  and  place 
ropes  on  bottoms  of  all  elevators;  protect  all  set-screws. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Peninsular  Department. — Employ  no 
person  under  16  years  of  age,  where  health  is  likely  to  be  injured ; 
ventilate  foundry ;  protect  all  gearing  and  belt  holes ;  file  sworn  state- 
ments  for  children  under  16;  repair  low  water  alarms;  provide  ex 
haust  fan  system  to  take  away  dust;  repair  hoisting  chain;  guard 
swing  saw  and  place  weight  thereon ;  cover  gearing  on  wheel  press ; 
protect  all  set-screws;  repair  pit  cover. 
•  Eckard  &  Becker. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator,  and  proper 
water  closets. 

Sterling  &  Skinner  Mfg.  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  employ  no  children 
under  14  years  of  age ;  place  spike  at  bottom  of  ladder. 

Jenks  &  Muir  Mfg.  Co. — Place  rope  on  bottom  of  elevators;  do  not  coil 
the  rope  drive  while  in  motion;  protect  all  set-screws  on  cotton 
willow ;  place  railing  around  fly  wheel  and  well-hole  in  engine  room ; 
provide  belt  shifters  for  felting  machines;  place  automatic  gate  on 
elevator;  provide  proper  hoods  and  suction  for  the  exhaust  fan  in 
bufiSng  room;  guard  belt  on  nutting  machine;  employ  no  children 
under  14  years  of  age;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

(May ton  &  Lambert. — Provide  proper  exhaust  fan  system  for  bufling 
room;  cover  gearing  on  rattlers;  keep  on  file  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16. 

G.  Temoriske. — Guard  gearing  on  mixer. 

White  Eagle  Brewery. — Repair  floor  in  wash  house. 

Hargus  &  Lang. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Detroit  Times. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Abend  Post. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place  low  water  alarm  in  good 
working  order  and  keep  it  so;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Jewish  American. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

.McGregor  Mission.— Remove  cloth  from  whistle  of  low  water  alarm  and 
keep  it  off. 
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Kelsey-Herbert  Co. — Protect  fly-wheel  of  band  saw  under  the  table ;  pro- 
vide more  convenient  and  adequate  means  of  escape  to  the  roof  from 
third  floor;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

French  Coflfe€  and  Cake  Bakery. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Weyhing  Bros.  &  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Dodge  Bros.  Machine  Shop. — Gijard  band  saw ;  file  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16 ;  remove  obstructions  to  automatic  gates. 

Stimpson  Scale  Co. — Guard  belt  running  through  third  floor. 

Griffin  Wheel  Co. — ipiace  railing  around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 

Wm.  W.  Vaughn  Co. — Box  in  belting  on  second  floor;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

Eby  &  Kerr. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

American  Bridge  Co.— ^Protect  all  gearing. 

John  Brennan  &  Co. — Place  hand  railing  around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 

Detroit  Range  Boiler  Co. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Detroit  Leather  Specialty  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16;  place  skirt  guards  on  all  sewing  machines  and  automatic  gates 
on  all  elevators. 

Star  Steam  Laundry. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Anchor  Laundry. — Place  low  water  alarm  in  good  working  order. 

W.  J.  Mason. — Provide  blower  for  sander  and  other  dust  machines. 

Nicholson  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  blower  for  sander  and  other  dust  machines. 

C..H.  Haberkorn  &  Co. — Box  in  belting  in  shipping  room. 

Cadillac  Automobile  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ; 
place  railing  around  fly-wheel. 

Detroit  House  of  Correction. — Provide  hand  railing  for  all  stairways; 
cover  all  set-screws;  change  hood  on  the  sand  drum  and  employ  but 
one  man  on  same;  connect  all  sand  belts  and  wheels  with  exhaust 
fan  system;  guard  belt  holes;  connect  hollowing  machines  with  ex 
haust  fans. 

Department  of  Public  Works,  Eastern  Yards. — Guard  fly-wheel  on  engine. 

American  Blower  Co. — Protect  pulley  and  set-screws  on  engine;  cover 
gearing  on  boring  mill;  guard  all  emery  wheels;  repair  water  closet: 
guard  jointer  knives  and  shaft;  repair  low  water  alarm;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Murphy  Chair  Co. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator ;  cover  gearing ; 
file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  emplov  no  children  under 
16. 

Detroit  Can  Co. — Repair  automatic  elevator  gates;  protect  all  set-screwF 
and  gearing  on  tester;  keep  on  file  sworn  statements;  keep  water 
closet  unlocked. 

Detroit  Table  Mfg.  Co. — Provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator;  connect 
sander  with  exhaust  fan ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 : 
keep  low  water  alarm  in  good  condition. 

American  Radiator  Co. — Protect  gearing  and  set-screws;  provide  hand 
rail  for  stairway. 

C.  D.  Widman  &  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarms;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Schwanbeck  Bros. — Provide  weight  on  swing  saw ;  file  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16. 

Detroit  Foundry  Mfg.  Co. — Guard  band  saw;  cover  gearing  and  set 
screws  on  cleaning  mills;  guard  emery  wheels;  place  railing  around 
well  hole. 
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Detroit  Automatic  Stoker  Co. — Guard  the  motor  and  keep  on  file  sworn 

statements. 
Western  Robe  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm  and  automatic  elevator  gate. 
Detroit  Register  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  keep  on  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16;  provide  hood  for  polishing  wheel. 
C.  R.  Wilson  Body  Co. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator  and  an  ex- 
haust fan  system  for  wood- working  machinery;  erect  fire  escape;  enir 

ploy  no  children  under  14 ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16. 
The  Anderson  Carriage  Co. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator;  pro 

tect  all  set-screws  and  emery  wheels ;  file  sworn  statements  for  chil 

dren  under  16. 
Detroit  Excelsior  Works. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16 ;  guard  back  of  saw. 
The  Fuller  Co, — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Northwestern  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. — Provide  automatic  gate  for  ele 

vator;  provide  urinal;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  cover 

gearing  on  drills ;  guard  all  emery  wheels. 
Art  Stove  Co. — Cover  gearing  on  drills  and  roller;  file  sworn  statements^ 

for  children  under  16. 
Bootz  Bros.  Bakery. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator. 
M.  Rosenzweig. — Repair  automatic  gates. 
Detroit  Canoe  and  Oar  Works. — Remove  obstructions  from  whistle  of 

low  water  alarm. 
A.  Latiner  &  Sons. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ;  repair 

elevator  gates  on  first  floor;  arrange  hangers  for  belt  of  sand  drum 

in  basement. 
Qustave  Moebs,  Cigar  Factory. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16. 
National  Brewery. — Repair  wall  at  north  side  of  building. 
Chas.  Klein. — Put  bars  across  doorways  on  second  and  third  floors. 
Cambridge  Steam  Laundry. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  dismiss  one  child  under  14. 
Monarch  Laundry. — Equip  boiler  with  approved  low  water  alarm. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co. — Repair  blower  pipe;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
Detroit  Brass  Works. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16; 

clean  out  blower  pipe. 
Farrand  Organ  Co. — Provide  blower  for  polishing  and  buffing  machines. 
American  Go  Cart  Co. — Place  hand  railing  on  stairs;  file  sworn  state 

ments  for  children  under  16. 
The  E.  G.  Dailey  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Newton  Beef  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Edward  Frolich  Glass  Co. — Clean  water  closet;  repair  elevator  platform; 

cover  all  gearing. 
J.  C.  Widman  &  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Stephen  Pratt. — Remove  valve  from  low  water  alarm. 
The  Laundry. — Box  in  belting;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16. 
Railway  Steel  Spring  Co. — Place  shield  over  bevel  gear  on  drill  press; 

protect  set-screws  and  bevel  gears  at  spring  tempering  vats;  gearing 

and  pulleys  on  all  spring  machines,  and  all  couplings  on  9  and  16 

inch  trains  of  rolls. 
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Detroit  Wire  and  Iron  Works. — Provide  separate  water  closets  for  males 
and  females  and  indicate  same  by  signs ;  provide  dressing  and  wash 
room  for  females ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  nnder  16 ;  em- 
ploy no  children  under  14. 

Detroit  Steel  Casting  Co. — Protect  set-screws  on  all  saw  machines ;  place 
shield  over  gear  on  combination  crane;  protect  pitman  on  blower 
engine;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Michigan  Freight  Car  Department — 
Place  shield  over  gearing  on  all  horizontal  power  punch  machines; 
place  guards  on  all  emery  wheels ;  protect  pulleys  on  all  sticker  and 
planing  machines. 

Strong's  Bakery. — Provide  separate  water  closets  for  male  and  female 
employes. 

Strong^  Steel  &  Co. — Provide  separate  water  closets.  • 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Foundry  Department. — Provide  auto- 
matic gates  for  elevators ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Heea  &  McFarlane. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  em- 
ploy no  children  under  14. 

Detroit  Barrel  Co. — Protect  band  wheel  on  engine ;  repair  or  replace  low 
water  alarm. 

Wolverine  Lumber  and  Box  Co.,  Ltd. — Protect  pulley  on  planer,  pulley 
and  hole  in  floor  at  rip-saw,  pulley  on  dovetailing  machine,  pulley 
and  hole  in  floor  at  kindling  wood  elevator  and  pulley  on  Morgan 
nail  machine;  place  hand-rails  on  all  overhead  walks;  equip  boiler 
with  low  water  alarm ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

M.  J.  Theisen  Power  Plant. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms. 

W.  H.  Grigg. — Allow  no  children  under  16  to  work  at  dangerous  ma- 
chinery. 

Chas.  W.  Restric. — Protect  pulleys  on  moulding  machine,  planer  and  rip 
saw.  « 

Michigan  Lubricator  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

James  J.  Oier. — Guard  all  belt  holes,  repair  exhaust  fan  on  sander ;  pro- 
vide exhaust  fan  system  for  woodworking  machinery;  cover  clutch 
on  shafting;  repair  low  water  alarm;  employ  no  children  under  14. 

Fox  Bros. — Repair  floor  of  bridge. 

F.  E.  Lang. — Protect  all  set-screws;  guard  emery  wheel;  provide  water 
closet ;  provide  ventilator  to  take  away  gas  from  furnace. 

Detroit  Slipper  and  Shoe  Co. — Provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator. 

Sun  Stove  Co. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  cover  gearing  on  planer;  pro- 
tect all  set-screws;  clean  water  closets;  file  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16. 

Figle  Bros. — Protect  emery  wheel  and  gearing  on  drill;  place  boxes 
around  belt  holes. 

National  Tooth  Pick  Co. — ^Protect  gearing  on  sticker  and  pointer,  emery 
wheels  and  all  set-screws;  repair  low  water  alarm. 

The  Sheet  Steel  Stamping  Co. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  gearing,  and 
belt  on  shears;  repair  low  water  alarm. 

Detroit  Stove  Works. — Protect  all  set-screws;  repair  low  water  alarm; 
employ  no  children  under  16  on  dangerous  machinery. 

Art  Novelty  Co.,  Limited. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 
years  of  age. 

H.  Sherer  &  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years  of 
age;  guard  fly-wheel  in  engine  room. 
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G.  E.  Janes  &  Co. — Place  hand-railing  on  stairs;  file  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16. 

Detroit  Regalia  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years 
of  age;  place  sign  on  water  closet  for  females. 

Detroit  Composite  Co. — Put  lowjwater  alarm  in  good  working  order. 

Michigan  Tobacco  Co. — Cover  gearing  on  wringer  machine;  clean  fire 
escape;  box  in  all  belting. 

F.  W.  Peel,  Woodmere. — Place  low  water  alarm  on  boiler. 

Thos.  Forman  Co.,  Woodmere. — Protect  band  wheel  on  engine ;  transmit- 
ter pulleys,  pulleys  on  planers  and  cog  wheels  on  re-saw  machine; 
.  place  belt  shifter  on  scraper  machine;  allow  no  children  under  16  to 
work  on  dangerous  machinery;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Eureka  Brewing  Co.,  Wyandotte.— Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Wyandotte  Water  and  Electric  Light  Plant,  Wyandotte. — Place  low 
water  alarm  on  boiler. 

The  Lehr  Lumber  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Protect  pulley  on  engine  and  all  set- 
screws  ;  repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm. 

Michigan  x\lkali  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Protect  fly-wheel  in  engine  room,  cog 
wheel  on  coal  conveyor;  cog  wheel  on  ash  conveyor,  band  and  gear 
wheels  on  engines ;  band  wheels  on  gas  engines ;  holes  in  floor,  pulley 
and  cover  set-screw  at  lime  mixer;  cover  bevel  gear  at  lime  mixer 
engine;  extend  overhead  platform  used  for  oiling  shafting  and  place 
rail  on  same;  repair  platform  at  top  of  lime  kilns  and  put  railing 
on  both  sides,  or  close  all  openings  in  platform  and  put  plank  walk 
between  kilns,  put  railing  around  top  platform  and  sides  of  bottom 
platform  at  coke  ovens. 

Michigan  Alkali  Co..  Wyandotte. — Extend  guard  on  back  of  band  saw  in 
pattern  shop. 

Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Protect  pulley. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Provide  blower  system  on  third  floor. 

Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Protect  all  dangerous  machinery. 

H.  &  C.  Thone,  Wyandotte. — Repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm. 

Hiawatha  Salt  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Place  low  water  alarm  on  boiler. 

Gartner  Hardware  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  ele- 
vator. 

J.  H.  Bishop  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Place  low  water  alarm  on  boiler;  protect 
band  wheel  on  engine;  provide  water  closets  and  dressing  rooms  for 
females. 

Wyandotte  Brewing  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Remove  valve  from  low  water 
alarm. 

The  Beals  &  Selkirk  Co.,  Wyandotte. — Protect  pulleys  on  planers  and 
dynamo  and  band  wheel  on  engine;  place  hand-rails  on  overhead 
walk  to  shaving  blower. 

John  Beigler,  Wyandotte. — Place  low  water  alarm  on  boiler. 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Delray. — Repair  or  replace  low  water 
alarms. 

The  Delray  Salt  Co.,  Delray. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Solvay  Process  Co.,  Delray. — Protect  set-screws  on  dryer  shaftings  and 
pulleys  at  M.  L.  pumps;  cover  wheels  and  sprocket  chains  at  dryers; 
repair  or  replace  low  water  alarms. 

Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Works  Delray. — Place  piar:^s  on  emery  wheels; 
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protect  pulleys  on  dyiiamo;  extend  guard  on  back  of  band  saw;  re- 
pair blower  pipe  at  milling  machine. 

6us.  Burggraf,  Delray. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Detroit  Suburban  Gas  Co.,  Delray. — Place  rails  around  platform  and  on 
stairs ;  repair  low  water  alarm  whistle. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Delray. — Protect  pulleys  and  fly-wheels  on  en- 
gines and  pulleys  at  pulverizer  engine;  provide  dressing  and  wash 
rooms  for  females. 

Salliotte  &  Ferguson,  River  Rouge. — Repair  or  replace  low  water  alarms. 

Dwight  Lumber  Co.,  River  Rouge. — Protect  pulleys  on  all  re-saw  ma- 
chines; planing  machines  and  band  saws;  do  not  allow  children  under 
16  to  work  at  dangerous  machinery ;  file  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 

W.  F.  Hurd  &  Co.,  River  Rouge. — Protect  pulleys  on  moulder,  sander  and 
sticker  machines;  cover  all  set-screws. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co.,  River  Rouge. — Must  not  employ  children  under  16 
between  6  o'clock  p.  m.  and  6  o'clock  a.  m. ;  file  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16;  provide  a  proper  wash  and  dressing  room  for 
female  employes. 

Detroit  Salt  Co.,  Ecorse. — Repair  or  replace  low 'water  alarm. 

G.  A.  Ramp  &  Co.,  Ecorse. — Repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm. 

Russell  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co.,  Hamtramck. — Protect  pulley,  gear  wheels 
and  fiy-wheel  on  large  power  perpendicular  punch,  and  gear  and  pul- 
ley on  small  power  perpendicular  punch;  repair  low  water  alarms. 

Detroit  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Hamtramck. — Connect  shaper  machine  with 
•blower  system  and  repair  blower  pipe;  repair  low  water  alarms; 
file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

American  Radiator  Co.,  Detroit  Plant,  Hamtramck. — Place  shields  over 
gear  wheels  on  all  reamer  and  tapping  machines;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works,  Hamtramck. — Protect  pulley  on 
paint  grinder  and  all  set-screws;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Sibley  Quarry  Co.,  Sibley. — Repair  low  water  alarms. 

Trenton  Water  and  Electric  Light  Plant.  Trenton. — Protect  pulley  and 
band  wheel  on  engine,  and  pulley  on  dynamo. 

The  Challenge  Envelope  Co.,  Trenton.— File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16 ;  designate  water  closets  by  signs. 

Aetna  Cooperage  Co.,  Trenton.— Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Conner's  Creek  Roller  Mills,  Conner's  Creek. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm. 

Ernest  Berkholz,  Gratiot. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Casper  Salter,  Gratiot. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Alfred  Trombley,  Gratiot. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Detroit  Mirror  Works,  Springwells.— Place  hand-rail  on  stairs;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

L.  D.  Haggerty  &  Son,  Springwells. — Protect  fly-wheels  and  pulleys  on 
engines  and  pulley  on  clay  mixer;  put  shields  on  over  gearing  and 
cover  set-screws  on  same  machine. 

Newton  &  Haggarty  Ladder  Co.,  Springwells. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Jacob  Daniel  &  Bro.  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — Cover  all  set-screws;  keep 
on  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ;  employ  no  children 
under  14  years  of  age. 
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Porath  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16. 
Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — Put  hand-rail  on  stairs; 

protect  all  set-screws ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Lony's  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  employ  no  childrefa  under  14  years;  put  shield  over  gearing  and 

cover  set-screws  on  clay  hoist  reel. 
Lony's  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Springwells. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
Dennis  Burke,  Springwells. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Proctor  Bros.   Brick  Co.,   Springwells. — Equip  boiler  with   low  water 

alarm;  repair  low  water  alarm. 
Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick  Co.,  Springweels. — Repair  or  replace  low 

water  alarm. 
Michigan  Brass  and  Iron  Works,  Springwells. — Put  shield  over  bevel  gear 

on  pr^ss  drill ;  place  guard  around  emery  wheels ;'  extend  guard  on 

band  saw;  repair  flush  in  water  closet;  protect  all  set-screws;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Wolf  &  Die,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ; 

employ  no  children  under  14. 
Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — Repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm ;  place 

shield  over  gearing  on  brick  machine;  protect  all  set-screws;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
The  Hall  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — Protect  pulleys  on  blower  engine; 

place  shield  over  bevel  gear  on  brick  machine. 
The  Hall  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16;  employ  no  children  under  14  years  of  age;  remove  obstruc- 
tion from  whistle  of  low  water  alarm. 
M.  J.  Downey,  Springwells. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Burns  &  O'Shea,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14 ;  repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm. 
Andrew  Lonyo,  Springwells. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14. 
A.  M.  Gampau,  Springwells. — Protect  band  wheel  on  engine;  place  shield 

over  .bevel  gear  on  brick  machine;  protect  all  set-screws  and  pulley 

on  clay  hoist;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  employ  no 

children  under  14. 
Snyder  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — ^Protect  band  wheel  and  pulley  on  en- 
gine; file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  employ  no  chil- 
dren under  14. 
Louis  Bush,  Springwells.-^Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
J.  C.  McDonald  &  Son,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16 ;  repair  low  water  alarm. 
Andrew  Lonyo,  Springwells. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarms;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  employ  no  children  under 

14. 
Stephen  Pratt,  Springwells.— File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16. 
The  Larkins  Brick  Co.,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16;  repair  low  water  alarm;  equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
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J.  O.  McDonald  &  Son.,  Springwells.— ^pepair  low  water  alarm;  place 
shield  over  gears  on  brick  machine  and  clay  mixer;  protect  all  set- 
screws. 

Dysarz,  Hass  &  Stuve,  Springwells. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16;  place  shield  over  gear  on  brick  machine;  equip  boiler  with 
low  water  alarm. 

Arna  Mills,  Dearborn. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  equip  elevator  gates 
with  automatic  device. 

Dearborn  Laundry,  Dearborn. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

St.  Joseph  Retreat,  Dearborn. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Wayne  Flour  Mills,  Wayne. — Protect  band  wheel  on  engine;  place  hand- 
rail on  stairs ;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Prouty  &  Glass,  Wayne. — Put  shields  over  gear  on  planer  and  bevel  gear 
on  drill  press ;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  connect  all  dust- 
creating  machinery  with  blower  system. 

Wayne  Steam  Laundry,  Wayne. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Wayne  County  Home,  Eloise. — Protect  band  wheels  in  electrical  room. 

Plymouth  Creamery  Co.,  Plymouth. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

The  Markham  Mfg.  Co.,  Plymouth. — Protect  holes  in  second  floor,  pulleys 
on  planer,  pulleys  on  rip  saw,  and  gearing  on  press  drill.;  procure 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Detroit,  Plymouth  &  Northville  Railway,  Plymouth. — Keep  low  water 
alarms  in  working  condition. 

J.  D.  McLaren,  Plymouth. — Protect  pulleys  on  grain  cleaner;  provide 
separate  closets  for  male  and  female  employes. 

Daisy  Mfg.  Co.,  Plymouth. — Protect  holes  in  second  floor;  allow  no  one 
to  mufQe  whistle  on  low  water  alarm. 

Gilt  Edge  Cheese  Factory,  Gilt  Edge. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

The  Rodgers  Shoe  Co.,  Northville. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 
erect  flre  escape;  repair  water  closets  on  first  and  second  floor;  re- 
pair safety  valve ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ;  em- 
ploy no  children  under  14. 

The  Ely  Turning  Works,  Northville. — Protect  pulleys  on  ripsaw  and 
band  wheels  of  engine;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  protect  all 
'  set-screws;  file  sworn  statements  for.  children  under  16. 

Argo  Mills,  Northville. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  protect 
band  wheel  and  pulley  on  engine. 

Northville  Condensing  and  Cheese  Co.,  Northville. — Repair  or  replace  low 
water  alarm. 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited,  Northville. — Place  shield  over  gearing  and 
protect  pulleys  on  planer ;  protect  pulleys  on  counter  shaft  at  sticker ; 
remove  valve  from  low  water  alarm  and  repair  alarm. 

Seestedt  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Romulus. — Protect  pulley  fly-wheel,  friction,  gear 
on  power  press  and  pulleys  on  counter  shi^  at  cross-cut  saw;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Detroit  Sanitary  Works,  French  Landing. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water 
alarms. 

Waltz  Cheese  Co.,  Waltz. — Place  new  boiler  in  factory  and  place  low 
water  alarm  on  same. 

Henry  J.  Bunte,  Flat  Rock. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  pro- 
tect band  wheel  and  pulley  on  engine. 
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loBpection  District  No.  I.  %  Accidents  reported  in 


Name  of  firm  or  factory. 


Mlchlffan  AlkaU  Ck> 

Sanifer  Bros.  St'mLaundry 

SunStOyeCo 

Michigan  AlkaU  Co 

Voelkner  Jt  Remke  Mfg.  Co 


Mtohlgan  A  Ikali  Co 

Miohlgan  Carbon  Works. . . 

Detroit  Lumber  Co 

Detroit  Sbipbuildiog  Co. .. 


Michigan  AlkaU  Co 

Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Michigan  AlkaU  Co 


Michigan  Carbon  Works.. 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Michigan  Carbon  Works. 
Voelkner&Remke  Mfg.  Co 
Detroit  ShipbuUding  Co 

Briscoe  Manufacturing  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Det.  Brass  &  Iron  Not.  Co. 
North*n  Engineering  W'ks 
Pitton  Novelty  Co.,  Ltd. .. 

Michigan  AlkaU  Co 


Norih'n  Engineering  W'ks 
Cope  Pattern  Shop  ........ 

American  Injector  Co 


Delray. . 

Detroit. 
Delray. . 
Detroit. 


Detroit  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.   Delray. . 

J.  H.  A.  Haberkom I  Detroit . 

West  Side  Lumber  Co.. 


Michigan  Carbon  Works. . . 


Wolverine  M'f  *g  Co 

Michitcan  Carbon  Works. . . 
Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. . 


Town  where 
located. 


Wyandotte... 
Detroit 


Wyandotte.. 
Detroit 


Wyandotte.. 

Delray 

Petrolt 

Wyandotte. 


Delray.. 


Detroit 

Wyandotte.. 


Detroit. 
Delray. . 
Detroit. 


Wyandotte.. 
Detroit ' 


Am.  BeU  and  Foundry  Co.. 
Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co.. 


D wight  Lumber  Co. 
Griswold  Press 


Palmer  M'f 'g  Co 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 
The  J.  B.Ford  Co 


NorthvUle. . 
Detroit 


River  Rouge. 
Detroit 


Wyandotte . 


County  where 
located. 


Wayne. 


5 
o 
S 

eS 
O 


1902. 
May  10 
Junet4 
July  14 

'•     24 
Aug.    1 

"       8 
5 

•'      10 
•      l« 

7 


Sep. 


•'      26 

"      30 

Oct.     4 

"       8 

U 

*       19 
..      19 

"      20 

I 


Nov, 


Dec. 


1003. 
Jan.   . 


5 

8 

•'       6 

-      10 

"      10 

•'  10 
1903. 

Nov.  13 
1908. 

Jan.  14 
"  16 
•     20 


Name  of  Injured 
person. 


Godfrey  Vellior. . 
Louise  Bouchard. 
Edward  lieahior.. 

Levi  Wright 

Geo.  GUfoyle 


Harry  Perry 

Fred  Darno 

Nelson  Martin... 
Edward  Baisley. 
Ameil  Schrock  . 


PhUip  Mains.... 

Peter  MoU 

Geo.  WlUlams.. 

John  Bemdt 

Harry  Potmore . 


Frank  X.  Reverts... 

Geo.  Brown 

O.  Neibart 

John  Beck 

Bert  WaUing 


Henry  Scharf. 

Geo.  Fabel 

Peter  Mack. . . . 
Joseph  Hauf . . 
A.  R.  Kean 


M.  A.  MacPherson.. 

Ray  NeUls 

Chas.  Kersten 

ComeUus  Itterson. . . 
Harry  Hampona 


P.  Sohwede 

A.  Mischman. 

Bruno  Lundin 

G.  Pelz 

Bolestow  Chronski. 


I 


Harry  BInbank 19 

Henry  Schuch I  40 

L.  H.  Sutton 53 


R.  E.  Barton 

Frank  Dorchinski. 


Hinman  Ridings 

M.  McKinzie 

John  Oike 

Wm.  Sloinski 

Frank  Schomberg. . . 


DanSharbdia 

Wm.  F.  Siohschein. 


Wm.  Burch 

And'w  Marsokwitz.. 
Sam'l  Fourtaln 


N. 


N. 


N. 


N. 


S. 
M. 

S. 


M. 


S. 
M. 

S 
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Feeding  p%ns 

Collar  Irontnff  maoti.. 

Operation  puDoh 

RunnlDg  mills. 

Working  drill  press.. 

Laborer 


Feeding  re-saw. 

Fitter 

Rivet  heater.... 


Laborer 

Machine  riveter. 

Coal  miller 

Laborer 

Boiler  maker. .... 


Distilling  ammonia. . . 

Limekilns. 

Fireman's  helper 


Bolting  up. . 


Press  hand 

Railroad  switchman 
Operating  press  maoh 

Laborer 

Machinist 


Foundry  foreman. . 
Assistant  chemist. 
Running  a  punch . . 

Pattern  filer 

Sweeper 


Laborer 

Cutting  gelatin 

Machinist  apprentice 

Fireman 

Helper  on  punch 


Cutter  . 


1  year.. 

0  days. 
i  yeais. 

7  weeks 

1  week 

t  weeks 
10  yean. 
1  day. 

1  year.. 

8  mo's.. 

2  mo*8.. 
l.year.. 

1  mo 

1  year.. 

4  mo's.. 

9V4  yrs. 

5  years. 
8  mo's 

4  mo's.. 
1  week 

1  year. 
1  year. 


1  day.. 
80  years 

3V4  yr'8 

4  years 
1  year.. 

5  mo's. 

6  mo's. 

1  year.. 
4  mo's.. 
0  mo's.. 
li  years 


6mo'».. 

Machine  hand 125  years. 


Saw  filer. . 
Machinist. 


Sheeteron  cars... 

Marking  in  wood  shop 

Bricklayer. 

Laborer 


Planer  operator. 

Laborer 

Proprietor 


Foreman 

Punch  operator. . 
Foreman 


3  years. 

4  mo's.. 


t  years. 


4  days.. 
11  years. 

5  years. 
8  mo*s. . 


yes 


no 
yee 


yes 
no 
yes 


no 
yes 

no 

yes 


no 
yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 
no 
yes 


no 
yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


I 


1 

Qi 

Si; 

*i 

AS 

I" 


Mi 
a| 

•On 

^  Z 

(del 

S§ 

-I 

ss 


Arm  in  boiling  liquor , 

*'    caught  In  machine . . 
Caught  h>ind  in  machine. 

leg. 

Drill  through  hand 


AfaU 

Finger  caught  on  saw. 


Casting  fell  on  hand. . . 
Fell  into  hold  of  t»hip . . 

Under  bank  of  day... . 

Fell  from  staging 

Gas  explosion 

Caught  between  cars. 
Fell  from  staging 


Drowned  in  liquor 

Caught  in  stone  bucket. 

Caught  in  stoker. 

Finger  caught 

Drift  fell  on  head. 


Finger  caught 

Foot  between  bumpers. 

Thumb  caught 

Ii  on  plate  fell  on  leg 

Steel  In  eye 


Struck  by  casting 

Fell  forty  feet 

Machine  fell  on  him 

Caught  in  belt 

Fooling  with  geer  wheel.. 


Fell  from  ladder 

Caught  hand  in  machine. 

Iron  fell  on  foot 

hook  fell  on  head . . . 
Arm  caught  in  gears 


•*  cutter 

Hand  caught  In  belt 

"        '*  machine.. . 
Injured  on  bulling  wheel.. . 

struck  by  plank 


serioun 
severe 

slight 

severe 
siUht 
severe 

fatal 

severe 
serious 
severe 
slight 
severe 

fatal 
severe 

slight 
serious 

slight 
serious 
severe 


fatal 
severe 

slight 

severe 

serious 

severe 
slight 
severe 


Hand  cut. 

Struck  by  iron  plate 

EUeotric  shock,  arc  lamp 

Hand  caught  between  wheels. . . 
"    oaugnt. 


Lumber  fell  on  him. . 
Caught  in  press. 


••       on  saw 

Piece  of  punch  In  eye. . 
AfaU 


fatal 
sevt-re 


serious 
severe 


S40 
18U 


42 

7 
00 

10 
100 


106 
14 
120    . 

28  I. 


no 
yes 
no 
yes 

no 
yes 


yee 
no 
yes 


yes 
no 
yes 


no 
yes 


yes 


yes 


no 
yes 
no 

yes 

yes 
no 


yes 
no 
yes 


yes 
no 
yes 

yes 


no 
yes 
no 


yes 
no 
yes 

no 

yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 
yes 


yes 
no 


yes 
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InspectioD  District  No.  h— Continued.  Accidents  reported  in 


3  Name  of  firm  or  factory. 


Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co.... 

Solvay  Process  Co 

L.  D.  Ha^garty 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co.. .. 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Posseuus  Bros.,  furniture.... 
Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co.. .. 


Great  Lakes  E^ngln'ng  Wks.. 
Pioneer  Manufacturing  Co. . 
Chas  Pohlman  &  Co 

Chicago Ry.  Ekiuipment  Co.. 
Wm.  Inglls  Wire  &  Iron  Co.. 

Bficbigan  Alkali  Co 

Oriffln  Wheel  Co 

Detroit  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.. . . 

Standr'd  Pure  Food  Co.  (Lid) 

American  Go  Cart  Co 

Briscoe  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Laing  Planetarium  Co 

Detroit  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. . . 

Dwight  Lumber  Co 

Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co 

L.  C.  Brossy  Dyeing  Co 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co.. .. 


Briscoe  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Yoemans  Lum.  and  Box  Co. 
Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. . . . 


Voelkner  &  Reneke  Utg^o. 
Acme  Wh.  L'd  and  Col.  W'ks 
Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co.. . . 
Michigan  Alkali  Co 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. . . . 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Chicago  Ry.  Equipment  Co.. 

Carl  Rhoda. 

American  Blower  Co 

Solyay  Process  Co 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. . . . 

The  Pfaudler  Co 

Yoemans  Lum.  and  Box  Co. 


Town  where 
located. 


County  where 
located. 


Detroit Wayne. 

Delray ' 

Spring  wells. 

Delray 

Detroit 


Delray. . 
Detroit. 


Delray 

Detroit 

Wyandotte     ' 

Detroit 

Hamtramck 

Detroit 


River  Rouge. . 
Detroit 


Hamtramck. 

Detroit 

Wyandotte . 


Detroit. 
Delray.. 


Detroit. 


2 
o 

s 


o 
& 


1908. 
Jan.  21 

♦•     27 

Feb 

8 

"       5 

"  14 
..      ,7 

'*  18 
•♦  19 
•*      20 

••      28 

»'      26 

•*      26 

Ma^.    2 

4 


Name  of  injured 
person. 


Louis  Kalla 

Philip  Beisalad 

Joseph  Schaffer. . . 

Joseph  Jobin 

Albert  Suscheck., 


Peter  Mazer 

Samlzona  Lenorda 

Albert  Laurie 

Wm.  K.  Lampkins. 
Conrad  Casper.... 


Carane  S  welcUlick 

Jos.  Lula 

Geo.  A.  Wfllmuth.. 
Frederick  Neubert 
F.  Wagner 


6  Anthony  Vemor. 

7  Charles  Sigler 

11     Gustave  Lau 

II  I  Nicholas Spasa... 
18     H.  Boggenkemp. 


April. 


7 
7 

"       8 
8 

"       9 

"      10 

•      15 

15 

16 

18 
•'  27 
"      28 

Mav     I 


S 


Geo.  Ireland 37     N. 

E.  M.  Cross 65     *• 

Paull^wendowski  17    . 

Tony  Phlster 20 

Fred  Adair 14     F 


Albert  Bock 

Wm.  Brown. 

Herman  Manecke. 

Geo.  Young 

Steve  Fliger 


Garfield  Dolllson. . , 

J.  L.  Palmer 

Frank  Schreiber.. 

John  Grzynskl 

Jos.  Snock. 


Chris  Kokanski. 
Jacob  Detloff... 

Anna  Smith 

John  Lugigon. . . 
Julius  Gunlck... 

Peter  Wenick.. 

John  Kolat 

S.  McDowel... 

Not  known 

Thos.  W.  Ryan. 


Edward  Duhrind.. 
Julius  Gowlivlty.  ..{ 

John  Meyers 

August  Schulte 
Ferdinand  YacKer 


85  ,  ♦• 
I«     N 
4(i  ,  F. 
24      .   . 
33 


I 


10 

S 

17 

.... 

'• 

19 

80 

F. 

M 

86 

.. 

86 

«• 

M 

50 

'• 

30 

N. 

•• 

48 

••• 

4.S 

31       .. 

17    .    .. 

F. 

.S()     N. 
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factories  inspected  in  1902. 


Helper 
Coke  oyens 
Bngineer 
Laborer 


Beamer  operator. 

Laborer 

FiremaiL 

Buxmlnff  Jointer.. 
Boogtaer 


Helper  on  punch. 

Helper 

Moulding 

Cleaning  shop. .... 
Rip  saw 


Laborer 

Helper  in  scroll  dep't 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Cut-off  saw 


Running  rolls. . 
Bending  room. 
Preps  hand 


General  helper  . 


Machine  hand. 
Helper  on  saw. 

Machinist. 

Bngineer 

Laborer 


Helper  on  press 

Blacksmith 

Press  hand 

Laborer 


Press 

•*     hand. 

Helper 

Unloading  coal . 

Laborer 


Running  jointer. 
Carpenter 


Rigger 

Laborer 

Painting  cars 

Working  on  punch . 
EV>reman 


2  years. 
12  days.. 
5  years. 


8  years. 
4  mo*s.. 
6  weeks 

4  mo's.. 
28    '•     .. 

2  years. 
4  mo*s.. 

3  years. 

10  days.. 
6  mo's.. 
2  weeks 
I  J  ear.. 

4  mo's.. 

15  years. 
!  year.. 
4  years 
0  weelcs  yes 


1  day 

2  weeks 
5  years. 


2  weeks 

8 

2 

1  year. 

5  mo's. 
«    *'     . 

6  weeks 
15  years. 
28  years. 


1  year. 
6  mo's. 
8     ••    . 


yes 


yes 

no 
yes 

no 

yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


CttUKUb  lu  Keara i    severe 


"  ripsaw  , 
"press. 


*  belt.. 


"knives... 

♦        "belt. 

Fell  from  staging.. 

Caught  in  belt 

Timber  (ell  on  leg. 


Afall 

Struck  by  hammer. , 

Caught  in  press 

Lumber  fell  on  him. 
EUeotric  shock 


Falling  lumber. . . 
Caught  in  press.. 


Truck  wheel  over  foot.. 
Under  freight  oar 


Caught  by  roller 

Fell  from  railroad  car. . 

Falling  beam 

Caught  in  knives 

"  saw 


Fell  from  rigging .... 

Fall  timber 

Fell  from  scaffold.. . . 
Caught  in  gearing. . . 
Machine  fell  on  him. 


serious 
severe 


serious 
alight 
severe 


slight 
severe 

fatal 

slight 

fatal 

severe 


DO 

yes  . 


yes 


no 
yes 


yes 
no 


no 
yes 


yes 


yes 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 


yes 

no 
yes 

yes 
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InspeotioD  District  No.  l.—Voncluded.  Accidents  reported  in 


Name  of  Arm  or  factory. 


Menzie's  Shoe  Co 

Wayne  Iron  Co 

Buhl  Stamping  Co 

Det.  Cornice  and  Slate  Co. . 
Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. . . . 


Orlffln  Wheel  Co 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. . 


The  Diamond  Match  Co 

AuL  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  . 

Detroit  Excelsior  Works. . . . 
Bolles  Wire  and  Iron  W'ks. . 
Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. .. 

Seested  Bros.  Mfg.  Co ..... ! 


Stlmpson  Scale  Co 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 

Wolverine  Mfg.  Co 

Detroit  ShIpbuUdIng  Co. . . 
Sootten  &  Dillon  Co 


Wolverine  Mfg.  Co 

Qriffln  Wheel  Co 

M.  C.  R.  R.  Car  Shops.. 
Stimpson  Scale  Co . . . . 


Town  where 
located. 


County  where 
located. 


Detroit. 


Romulus. . 


Detroit. 


Wolverine  Mfg  Co 

Detroit  Stove  Worka 

Hertz  &  Hoshach  Co.,  Ltd.. 


Wayne. 


1008. 
May  4 
8 
"  9 
"  II 
"      11 

15 

•  18 
••  22 
••      26 

•  28 


June 


July 


9 

•  16 

•  28 

•  27 

Aug  20 
••     26 


Name  of  injured 
person. 


Geo.  Scherlies  .... 

E.  Roeisneet. 

Wm.  Wahl 

Geo.  Ward 

Thos.  Sutton 

John  Schmestski . . 

John  SUerski 

John  Macholz. 

Fred  Heunemier.. 
Frank  Schomherg. 

John  Kuchnowski. 

Guy  Miller 

Steve  Goss. 

John  Keene. 

John  Litogot 

Samuel  Fox 

Paul  Theodore .... 
Alexander  Zalasko 
Emll  Soontag... 
Fred  Huebner. . 

Rudolph  Kraft.. 
Ni<*hoJaH  Spasa. 

Adam  Fritz 

Alfred  Shankelton 

Wm.  Borthwick 
Joseph  Be tte... 
Frank  Kreger. . 


F. 


F. 


I 


I  M. 

S. 


M. 
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used  the  acoldeDt. 


PaeklDg  shoes. 

Laborer 

Press  machine. 

Tinner 

Switchman 


Laborer 

Painting 

Helper. 

Yard  work 

Planer  operator. 


Feeding  balling  press.. 

Machine  hand 

On  shears 

Switchman 

Power  press 


8  mo's . . 


Machine  hand 3  ye^rs 

Helper  on  press  . . .- 2  weeks 

Running  saw >  2  years 

Apprentice 

Printing  press 8  mo's.. 


7  hours. 

8  weeks 
15  days. 
18  years 


1  year 

2  weeks 


5  years. 


8  weeks 
10  years 


Piling!  umber.. » 

Laborer 

Blacksmith  helper. . 
Machine  hand. 


Cabinet  maker  . 
Running  press.. 
Sawyer 


8  years. 
7  mo's.. 
0  years. 

30  days.. 

9  years. 
7  mos.. 

10  years. 


yes 
no 
yes 


yes 


no 
yes  yes 


yes  yes 


Fell  down  elevator.. 

"    off  elevator 

Caught  in  press. 

FeU  from  ladder 

Coupling  cars 


yes  yes 
yes 


yes 


Burled  under  coke 

A  fall 

Caught  in  chain 

on  saw 

Struck  by  flying  sliver. 

Hand  caught  in  press. . 
Bursting  emery  wheel. 

Caught  in  shears 

Coupling  cars 

Caught  In  press 


in  belt 

in  press.. . . 
on  saw.... 
by  punch., 
in  press.. . . 


incog 

Ends  of  fingers  cut  off 

Foot  under  drop  hammer. . 
Caught  in  milling  machine. 


Chisel  slipped. 

yes'  Caught  hand  in  press.. 
Struck  by  belt 


II 

O 


slight 

fatal 

severe 

fatal 
severe 


serious 


sUght 

severe 
slight 
severe 


slight 
severe 


II 


go 

0) 

s§ 


'I' 


■  H 

!  (das 

f 

•  2 


yes 


yes 
no 
yes 


yes 

yes 


30 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 


28 


yes 


no  * 


yes  E>o 
.  yes 
yes  ... 


no 
yes 
no 


yes  . 
no 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  FOREGOINO  TABLE. 

Number  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  district 146 

Number  of  accidents  reported 127 

Number  not  reported  (from  American  Bridge  Company) 18 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 11 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 14 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported 81 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported 21 

Number  who  were  native  bom 38 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 43 

Number  not  stated 46 

Number  who  were  married 63 

Number  who  were  single 48 

Number  not  stated 26 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 68 

Age  of  youngest  person  injured 14 

Average  age  of  all  persons  injured 30.3 

Number  of  persons  receiving  wages 61 

Number  of  persons  receiving  no  wages 34 

Number   not  stated 42 

Number  receiving  other  benefits— Insurance,  etc 68 

Number  receiving  no  benefits 23 

Not  stated    46 

Number  under  21  years  of  age 36 

Number  under  16  years  of  age 7 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  guarded 84 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  not  guarded 20 

Number  not  stated 23 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 75 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  to  carelessness 29 

Number  not  stated 23 

Average  number  of  days  injured  persons  were  disabled 39 
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Branch. 

Calhoun. 

Hillsdale. 


Ingham. 
Jackson. 
Livingston. 


Lenawee. 

Monroe. 

Washtenaw. 


J.  D.  MAPES, 


Deputy  Inspector y 


Albion. 
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DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  MAPES'  REPORT. 

Office  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspector, 
Albion,  December  i,  190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich.: 
Dear  Sir — Having  completed  the  inspection  of  factories,  workshops, 
hotels  and  stores  in  the  second  inspection  district,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  you  my  third  annual  report. 

factories  and  workshops  inspected. 

During  the  year  I  have  inspected  842  factories,  23  stores  and  78  hotels, 
they  being  located  in  58  cities  and  villages.  This  is  201  more  factories 
and  workshops  than  were  inspected  in  1902.  There  have  been  252  fac- 
tories and  workshops  established  since  1900  and  62  during  the  current 
year.    These  establishments  employ  a  total  of  23.216  persons  of  all  grades. 

orders  made. 

During  the  course  of  my  yedr's  work  I  have  made  orders  for  changes  in 
181  places,  involving  238  orders.  I  have  been  unable  to  revisit  all  the 
places,  but  as  far  as  I  have  I  found  them  complied  with  or  in  course  of 
compliance.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  to  comply  with  the  laws  relative  to  the  employment  of 
labor. 

CHILD  labor. 

Nearly  all  the  violations  of  this  law  were  in  a  town  where  children 
under  14  were  used  in  cigar  shops  as  strippers,  as  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  could  get  better  wages  in  the  other  places  than  the  cigar 
makers  would  pay  for  this  class  of  work.  In  every  instance  I  ordered 
their  discharge  and  the  order  was  complied  with  at  once.  Nearly  all 
employing  children  have  on  file  sworn  statements  as  the  law  directs. 

guarding  dangerous  machinery. 

The  employer  realizes  the  importance  of  taking  all  the  precautions 
possible  in  guarding  machinery  as  it  not  only  protects  those  in  their  em- 
ploy for  whose  safety  they  are  responsible,  but  it  lessens  the  chances  r" 
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damage  suits  for  which  they  might  be  held  responsible  if  it  should  appear 
that  tiiey  were  negligent  in  providing  proper  safegoards. 

LOW  WATER  ALARMS. 

In  several  small  places  I  found  that  low  water,  alarms  on  steam  boilers 
bad  never  before  been  ordered,  while  in  others  cheap  devices  that  had 
served  a  temporary  purpose  had  to  be  replaced  with  approved  alarms. 
This  law  is  working  most  beneficial  results. 

BXHAUST  FANS. 

The  necessity  for  blowers  or  exhaust  fans  on  all  dust-creating  machinery 
has  been  more  and  more  apparent ;  it  adds  greatly  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  those  who  are  employed  in  this  class  of  work  and  lessens  the 
danger  of  fire  in  wood  working  shops,  thereby  making  a  twofold  benefit  to 
the  manufacturer.    I  have  looked  carefully  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

BLBVATORS. 

I  consider  this  law  a  necesary  requirement  and  one  that  needs  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  not  only  to  see  that  all  elevators  are  provided  with 
automatic  gates  as  the  law  requires,  but  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  all  in 
good  working  order. 

STATISTICS. 

The  impoi;tant  part  of  the  work  in  gathering  labor  and  industrial  sta- 
tistics has  sometimes  been  met  with  objection,  but  an  explanation  of  the 
object  and  value  of  such  statistics,  when  taken  for  the  entire  State  has 
generally  removed  the  objection  advanced. 

IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  second  inspection  district  there  are  many  important  industries, 
special  in  their  nature  which  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  Some  of 
these  I  should  recommend  for  your  consideration  in  another  chapter.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  management  of  these  are  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  furnish  the  statistics  of  the  labor  employed  and  of  their  several 
industries. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

I  have  before  noted  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  which  with  the 
universal  hopeful  feeling  of  manufacturers  is  evidence  that  the  era  of 
industrial  prosperity  still  continues.  A  feeling  of  confidence  pervades  all 
classes  and  the  fact  that  the  management  of  838  out  of  the  842  factories 
and  workshops  inspected  report  the  business  outlook  good  or  fair  showB 
that  the  confidence  expressed  is  based  on  a  substantial  foundation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  still  think  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring  that  all  persons  who  act  as 
engineers  in  operating  steam  engines  should  be  subject  to  examination  as- 
to  their  competency  and  not  be  allowed  to  operate  an  engine  without  hold 
ing  a  certificate  from  an  examining  board. 
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I  would  have  all  inBpection  laws  so  clearly  defined  there  could  be  no 
question  arise  as  to  their  intent  and  would  take  away  all  discretionary 
powers  from  the  deputy  inspectors. 

COURTEOUS  TRBATMBNT  ACCORDED. 

In  the  performance  of  my  duties  I  have  met  with  universal  courtesy  and 
have  been  accorded  respectful  treatment.  I  have  been  firm  in  explaining 
my  duty  and  the  importance  of  the  work.  I  thank  the  ofScials  of  the 
Department  for  the  prompt,  willing  and  liberal  assistance  accorded  me. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

J.  D.  MAPE8, 

Deputy  Inspector. 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OF   WORK  IN  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Whole  number  of  factories  Inspected 842 

Whole  number  inspected  in  1902 •. 641 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 15 

Number  established  since  January  1.  1900 252 

Number  that  report  business  good  or  fair 838 

Number  that  report  business  poor 4 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 10 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 26.5 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 11.5 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 207 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents $3  82 

Number  of  foremen  employed 823 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen $2  78 

Number  of  males  employed  in  offices 741 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $2  62 

Number  of  females  employed  in  offices 523 

Average  dally  wages  paid  these $1  30 

Number  of  male  adults  employed 17,007 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $1  85 

Number  of  female  adults  employed 3,828 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  99 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  employed 103 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  73 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  employed 28 

Average  daily  wages  of  these $0  69 

Whole  number  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection 23,260 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes i '  $1  74 

Capacity  for  employment  for  the  842  factories 27,239 

Number  employed  less  full  capacity 4,023 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 4.7 

Number  of  accidents  reported  in  these  factories 50 

Number  reported  in  1902 49 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  insurance  on  employes 41 

Showing  less  than  5  per  cent  carrying  such  insurance. 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power 423 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 334 

Number  where  boilers  did  not  have  low  water  alarms 89 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 293 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  in  good  condition 41 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power 44 

Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 127 

Numl)er  of  factories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 120 

Number  renting  power  or  using  no  power 128 

Number  of  factories  where  orders  were  made 181 

Number  of  orders  made 238 
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CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  SECOND  DISTRICT  DURING  YEAR. 

# 

Genesee  Fruit  Co.,  Lansing. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Hugh  Lyons  &  Co.,  Lansing. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16. 

American  Cut  Glass  ('o.,  Lansing. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Auto  Plant,  Lansing. — File  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16. 

Michigan  Knitting  Co.,  Lansing. — Clean  low  water  alarm. 

Automatic  Stool  Co.,  Lansing. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Brown  Lumber  Co.,  Lansing. — Repair  elevator  gate ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Maud  S.  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Lansing. — Protect  all  set-screws;  stop  the  block- 
ing of  elevator  gates. 

Lansing  Wagon  Works,  Lansing. — I'rotect  all  set-screws;  place  guard- 
rail around  fly- wheel  in  engine  room. 

Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  Lansing. — Provide  additional  closets  for 
males;  protect  all  projecting  set-screws;  place  blowers  on  emery 
wheels  in  blacksmith  shop;  file  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16. 

Molitor,  North  &  Moyer,  Lansing, — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

E.  Bement's  Sons,  Lansing. — Keep  all  traps  or  gates  on  elevators  in  work- 
ing order. 

Clippert  &  Spaulding.  Lansing. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Gale  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion. — Protect  open  gears  in  setting-up  room. 

Albion  Handle  Co.,  Albion. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Albion  Buggy  Co.,  Albion. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Cook  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion. — Clean  and  adjust  low  water  alarm. 

Union  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Buechner  Mfg.  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Bown  Machine  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Cero-Fruito  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Guard  fly-wheel  in  engine  room; 
box  in  belt  running  through  floor;  protect  belt  on  small  blower. 

Malta  Vita  Pure  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  gates  on  elevator ;  place 
guard-rail  around  fly-wheels  in  engine  room ;  place  screen  in  front  of 
men's  closet. 

Advance  Thresher  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water 
alarms;  place  blower  on  emery  wheels  in  engine  setting  up  room; 
protect  open  gears  on  drill  presses  and  hulling  machine  in  south 
machine  room. 

Malt  Too  Flake  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Erect  proper  fire  escapes ;  box 
in  belts  running  through  floors;  provide  ladies'  toilet  room  on  third 
floor. 

Battle  Creek  Interior  Finish  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — File  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16. 

Honeycomb  Chocolate  Chip  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — I'rotect  main  belt  in  en- 
gine room. 

The  Palace  Laundry,  Battle  Creek. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
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Neutrita  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Sanitus  Nut  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Erect  fire  escape. 

Carmel  Cereal  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Repair  elevator  gates. 

Sanitarium  Steam  Laundry,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  railing  on  stairs. 

Record  Printing  and  Box  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — File  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16. 

Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

J.  S.  Van  Deuson  &  Son,  Battle  Creek. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Protect  all  set-screws;  repair  low 
"    water  alarms. 

Battle  Creek  Paint  and  Varnish  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm. 

W.  H.  Eldred,  Battle  Creek.— Erect  fire  escape. 

Advance  Pump  and  Compressor  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Ekjuip  boiler  with 
low  water  alarm. 

Sanitorium  Power  Plant  and  Laundry,  Battle  Creek. — Put  low  water 
alarm  in  working  order;  clean  boilers  at  least  once  in  four  weeks. 

W.  B.  Rolf,  Marshall. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Page  Bros.  Buggy  Co.,  Marshall. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 
protect  all  set-screws.  ^ 

Marshall  Furnace  Co.,  Marshall. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 
cover  open  gears  on  drill  presses. 

Marshall  Creainery  Co.,  Marshall. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Central  City  Soap  Co.,  Jackson. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Chas.  Frazer,  Jackson. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

M.  A.  Dibble  &  Co.,  Jackson. — Discharge  boy  under  14 ;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

The  C.  C.  Derno  Cigar  Co.,  Jackson. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Preece  &  Weiss,  Jackson. — Clean  and  repair  low  water  alarm. 

Holton  &  Weatherwax,  Jackson. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Jackson  Glass  Works,  Jackson. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Pacific  Starch  Co.,  Jackson. — Place  guard-rail  in  front  of  vats  and  gate 
on  elevator. 

Ames-Dean  Carriage  Co.,  Jackson. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16;  ladder  from  third  story  window  to  roof  over  dock,  as  a 
fire  escape. 

Patriot  Job  Printing  Co.,  Jackson. — Properly  guard  motor. 

Jackson  Auto  Co..  Jackson. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16. 

National  Wheel  Co.,  Jackson. — Place  guard-rail  around  fly-wheel  in  en- 
gine room. 

Model  Laundry,  Jackson. — Provide  proper  closets  for  employes. 

Wm.  Eberbach,  Jackson. — Discharge  boy  under  14  years  of  age. 

Withington  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson.— Adjust  low  water  alarm ;  pro- 
tect all  set-screws. 

Louis  Blessing,  Jackson. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Jackson  Wagon  Works,  Jackson. — Provide  proper  ventilation  for  black- 
smith shop;  protect  all  set-screws;  file  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
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dren  under  16;  require  elevator  gates  in  wood  room  to  be  kept  down; 

provide  automatic  gates  on  elevators ;  blowers  on  band  saw,  rip-saw' 

and  planer  in  wood  room  in  prison  shop, 
Michigan  State  Prison,  Jackson. — Remove  all  projecting  set-screws  in 

wood  room. 
Myers  Bros.,  Jackson. — Discharge  boy  under  14  years  of  age. 
Jackson  Suburban  Traction  Co.,  Grass  Lake. — Place  guard-rail  along 

main  belt. 
Peninsular  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cement  City. — Protect  belts  on  motor 

in  dry  grinding  room,  also  belt  running  pump  in  west  end ;  place 

guard-rails  on  all  unprotected  elevated  runways. 
Parma  Creamery  Co.,  Parma. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Colnstock  &  Ferris,  Springport. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
R.  B.  Hoag  &  Son.,  Springport. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Lenawee  Hoop  Co.,  Homer. — Equip  boiler  with  approved  low  water  alarm. 
Homer  Branch  of  Litchfield  Creamery  Co.,  Homer. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

water  alarm. 
Crystal  Creamery,  Concord. — Equip  boiler  with  l«w  water  alarm. 
Kennedy  Basket  Factory,  Stockbridge. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Stockbridge  Roller   Mill,   Stockbridge. — Equip   boiler  with   low   water 

alarm. 
Munith  Creamery,  Munith. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
White  Laundry,  Ypsilanti. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co.,  Ypsilanti. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 
Ypsilanti  Paper  Co.,  Ypsilanti. — Protect  all  projecting  set-screws. 
Saline  Butter  and  Cheese  Co.,  Saline. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
F.  J.  ;Fletcher  &  Co.,  Willis. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Ann  Arbor  Malt  Co.,  Ann  Arbor  .-^Protect  all  open  gears. 
H.  Krapf,  Ann  Arbor. — Put  low  water  alarm  in  good  working  order. 
Hay  &  Todd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor. — Equip  boiler  with  approved  low  water 

alarm. 
The  Richmond  Backus  Co.,  Ann  Arbor. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 
Ann  Arbor  Organ  Co.,  Ann  Arbor. — Protect  all  set-screws;  forbid  ob- 
struction of  passageway  to  fire  escape;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
Mack  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor. — Erect  fire  escape;  provide  toilet  room  for 

ladies. 
Washtenaw  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Oeddes. — Cover  open  gears  on  water 

wheels. 
Stimpson  Scale  Co.,  Milan. — Guard  elevator  opening  on  second  floor. 
Milan  Creamery,  Milan. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Carleton  Mills,  Carleton. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Carleton  Cheese  Co.,  Carleton. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
0.  H.  Reiser,  Carleton. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  protect 

wheel  and  pulley  on  engine  and  pulleys  on  counter  shaft. 
J.  Reaser  &  Son,  Dundee. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Dundee  Canning  Co.,  Dundee. — Equip  boiler  with  low  wator  alarm. 
Michigan   Stone  Supply  Co.,  Maybee. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Hasley  Roller  Mill,  Maybee. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
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Merchant  Mill  Co.,  Chelsea. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

J.  F.  Mclntyre  &  Co.,  Sherwood. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

J.  W.  French,  Sherwood. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Peerless  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Union  City.— Protect  all  set-screws. 

N.  H.  Randall  Mill  Co.,  Tekonsha. — Protect  ends  of  rolls. 

Monroe  Steam  Laundry,  Monroe. — Equip  boiler  with  Iqw  water  alarm. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  Monroe. — Remove  obstruction  from  whistle 

of  low  water  alarm. 
Deinzer  Furniture  Co.,  Monroe. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Boehm  &  Ranch  Co.,  Mill  No.  2,  Monroe. — ^Repair  elevator  gates.  Mill  No. 

3. — Clean  and  repair  low  water  alarms.  Mill  No.  1. — Discharge  boy 

under  14. 

D.  M.  T.  Short  Line  Railway,  Power  Plant,  Monroe. — E}quip  boiler  with 

low  water  alarm. 

Shore  Line  Stone  Co.,  Monroe. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 
cover  open  gears. 

American  Electric  Fuse  Co.,  Adrian. — Discharge  children  under  14 ;  pro- 
vide extra  seat  in  ladies'  toilet  room. 

The  Goodsell  Mfg.  Co.,  Adrian. — Place  low  water  alarm  in  good  working 
condition. 

Adrian* Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian. — Place  men's  tpilet  room  in 
sanitary  condition. 

Citizens'  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Adrian. — Guard  trap  door  at  rear  of  fly- 
wheel in  engine  room. 

Telegram  Publishing  Co.,  Adrian. — Provide  toilet  room  for  exclusive  use 
of  ladies. 

Adrian  Packing  Co.,  Adrian. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16. 

The  Adrian  Knitting  Co.,  Adrian. — ^Provide  ladder  on  rear  of  building, 
for  use  as  fire  escape;  provide  additional  toilet  room  for  ladies; 
clean  and  repair  low  water  alarm. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian. — Place  guard-rail  around  gasoline  engine; 
protect  all  set-screws;  cover  open  gears  on  head  of  drill  press. 

Church  Mfg.  Co.,  Adrian. — Place  guard-rail  in  front  of  fly-wheel  on  en- 
gine ;  cover  all  open  gears  which  run  in ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Adrian  Basket  Co.,  Adrian. — Discharge  boy  under  14;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian. — ^Protect  all  set-screws;  cover  open 
gears. 

Clough  &  Warren.  Adrian. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator  in  ware- 
room;  put  guard  on  boring  machine. 

Lesh  &  Young,  Adrian. —  Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

American  Screen  Co.,  Adrian. — Place  hand-rail  on  stairs. 

Maple  City  Creamery,  Adrian. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

E.  C.  Sword,  Adrian. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

The  Chappell  Furnace  Co.,  Adrian. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alnrni. 
O.  D.  Osgood,  Adrian. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
E.  W.  Scofield,  Morenci. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Wolverine  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Quincy. — Guard  open  screw  conveyor  in 

coal  bin ;  clean  and  repair  defective  low  water  alarms. 
Quincy  Creamery  Co.,  Quincy. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alann. 
Globinsky  Bros.,  Quincy. — Clean  and  repair  low  water  alarm. 
Quincy  Water  Works,  Quincy. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms. 
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W.  H.  Kerbj,  Qnxaafk-^tmmmmkmmmtia^^teB  on  elevator;  put  low  water 

alarm  in  good  working  condition. 
Reading  Roller  Mill,  Reading. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Acme  Chair  Co.,  Reading. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevators;  repair 

low  water  alarm. 
Reading   Water   and    Electrical    Works,   Reading. — Repair   low   water 

alarm. 
Reading  Robe  and  Tanning  Co.,  Reading. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Reading  Creamery  Co.,  Reading. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
O.  D.  Chester  Estate,  Camden. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Camden  Roller  Mills,  Camden. — £}quip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Leroux  Pickle  Factory,  No.  3,  Camden. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Bronson  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Bronson. — Place  running  board  in  rear  of 

water  pipe  in  west  end  for  oiler;  repair  walk  over  bins  and  provide 

hand-rail  for  same ;  clean  drain  pipe  from  low  water  alarm. 
F.  M.  Rudd,  Bronson. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Bronson  Creamery  Co.,  Bronson. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Batavia  Creamery  Co.,  Batavia. — E3quip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Wolverine  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Coldwater. — Equip    boiler    with    low 

water  alarms. 
Coldwater    Steam   Laundry,   Coldwater. — Cleai^  and   repair    low   water 

alarm. 
Chas.  W.  Chapman,  Coldwater. — Provide  proper  water  closets. 
Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  Coldwater. — Enclose  fly-wheel  in  engine  room. 
J.  B.  Hellenberg  &  Son,  Coldwater. — Provide  gate  for  elevator. 
Coldwater   Creamery    Co.,   Coldwater. — Equip   boiler   with    low    water 

alarm. 
Hook-Hard^  Co..  Hudson. — I'rotect  all  projecting  set-screws. 
Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Avis  Mill  Co.,  Hudson. — Repair  and  clean  low  water  alarm. 
Hudson  Electric  Light  Co.,  Hudson. — E]quip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ; 

also  equip  boiler  in  Dundee  plant,  owned  by  Hudson  firm,  with  low 

water  alarm. 
Hudson  Creamery  Co.,  Hudson. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Waldron  Creamery,  Waldron. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
John  C.  Winans,  Waldron. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
A.  D.  Way,  Waldron. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Avis  Roller  Mills,  Waldron. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Star  Laundry,  Hillsdale. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hillsdale  Screen  Co.,  Hillsdale. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hillsdale  Wheel  Co.,  Hillsdale. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Worthing  &  Alger  Co.,  Hillsdale. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Fleming  Screen  &  Door  Co.,  Hillsdale. — Equip  boiler  with   low  water 

alarm. 
Freed  Bros.,  Hillsdale. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hillsdale  Creamery  Co.,  Hillsdale. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hillsdale  Water   Works   and   Electric  Light   Plant,   Hillsdale. — Equip 

boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
The  Jerome  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Jerome. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm;  place  guard-rail  in  front  of  wheel  in  engine  room ;  cover  main 

belt  on  brick  machine;  guard  pit  in  rear  of  stoker  room :  protect  all 

set-screwR. 
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Inspection  District  No.  2.  Accidents  ttporied  in 


N&me    >f  drm  or  factory 


Miohigan  Machine  Mfg.  Co.. 

Qale  Manufacturing  Co 

Malta  Vita  Pure  Food  Co. . . 
Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.. 
BCiohigan  F^imiture  Co 

Battle  Creek  Paper  Co 

Wolverine  Port.  C'm't  Plant 

Peninsular  Paper  Co 

fjansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. .. 
Qeo.  A..  MoKee  &  Co 

Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Battle  Creek  Iron  Co 

Advance  Thre&her  Co 

B.  Bement*8  Sons 

Michigan  Knitting  Co 

Qenesee  Fruit  Co 

Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. . . 

John  Brenan  A  Co 

Peninsular  Paper  Co 

Clough- Warren  Co 

Anthony  Fence  Co 

Peerless  Portland  Cem't  Co. 
Qlobe  Manufacturing  Co ... . 
Peerless  Portl'd  Cement  Co. 
American  Screen  Co 

Century  Post  Co.- 

Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. . . 


Hay  &  Todd  Mfg.  Co 

Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. . 

Pratt  Manufacturing  Co. . . . 
Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. . 


hi  Bement's  Sons. 


Town  where 
located. 


YpsUantl. . 

Albion 

Battle  Creek 
Jackson.... 
Ann  Arbor. 

Battle  Creek. 
Qulnoy 


YpsUantl. 
Lansing.. 
Jackson . . 


Battle  Creek 
Lansing 


Battle  Creek. 

YnsUanU 

Adrian 


Tecumseh. . . . 
Union  City... 
Battle  Creek 
Union  City... 
Adrian 


Tecumseh.... 
Lansing . . . 


Ann  Arbor. 
Lansing .... 


Cold  water. 
LanHfng .... 


County  where 
located. 


Washtenaw 
Calhoun 

Jackson 

Washtenaw 

Calhoun 

Branch 

Washtenaw 

Ingham. 

Jackson 

Calhoun . . . . . 
Ingham 

Calhoun 

Washtenaw, 
Lenawee  ... 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Branch 

Lenawee. . . 

Ingham 

Washtenaw. 

Ingham  

Branch 

Ingham  


1902. 
Mar. 
May    8 

"     28 
Nov.    6 

"      18 

Dec.  12 
♦♦  27 
1903. 

Jan.    2 

Feb. 

••  12 

"  lb 

••  16 

..  19 

Mar.    2 

6 

••      18 

"      lb 

"      81 

Apr.    1 


4 

*'      16 
••     28 
May 

"  26 
"     26 

June  4 
••       8 

Aug.  10 

••  It 
..     17 

"     24 

Sept.  I 

*♦      U 

Oct.  12 
•♦  18 
••  21 
"     tl 

Apr.  29 

May    6 

"     25 

Aug.  17 

"     20 

••     27 

Sept.  1 
••  8 
"  6 
'•      90 

Oct.     7 


Name  of  injured 
person. 


R.  Smith 

August  Fischer. 
May  Ed  wards... 
Ray  Red  way.... 
Frank  Rash 


Chas.  Cunningham 
Thos.  Russell 


D.  Sohemered . 
J.  Townsley.... 
Paul  Kreuer. . . 


James  Cross 

Jas.  Brangwln.... 

B.  J.  Darling 

E.  Post 

Martha  Fednau... 

Geo.  F.  Robinson. 
Charles  Lloyd..... 

Welcher 

Chaa  F.  Schaffer. 
J.  S.Duncan 


Frank  Duel 

Rud 

A.  Howe , 

Ralph  Wlthlngton 
Claud  Harris 


J.  F.  Burch 

Frank  Bums 

A.  Nichols 

M.  Chapman 

Alma  Vastrow... 

Charles  Motelsky. 

A.  E.  Struble 

Wesley  Price 

M.  W.  Bassett.  . . 
A.  O.  Warriner... 


T.  Bishop 

A.O.  Potts  ... 

E.Grau. 

W.  H.  Oliver. . 
O.  A.Dlshow. 


L.  E.  Burman 

Collie  Gebrau 

Ferry  Clock 

Herbert  Campion. 
John  Bush 


Bert  Garrison.. 
Fred  Sendak.. 

John  Bush 

C.  Wageman  . . 
Harrison  Fale. 


1 

Jg 

B 

& 

0 

f 

i 

6 

& 

8 

? 

S 

« 

:3 

tc 

cB 

< 

z 

28 

N. 

48 

F. 

19 

N. 

19 

50 

" 

20 

" 

28 

to 

«• 

80 

16 

N. 

23 

•. 

19 

•• 

28 

•• 

88 

F. 

15 

N. 

24 

.« 

82 

26 

N. 

22 

•• 

35 

" 

40 

.. 

27 

♦• 

51 

•* 

19 

•• 

22 

*' 

41 

<• 

80 

•' 

21 

25 

N. 

25 

P. 

88 

.4 

42 

N. 

40 

•• 

40 

F. 

90 

N. 

40 

55 

21 

N» 

25 

•• 

25 

" 

27 

.. 

18 

F. 

27 

N. 

25 

♦• 

20 

" 

21 

.• 

20 

F. 

20 

18 

" 

15 

S. 
S. 


s. 

M. 

S. 
Bf. 

S. 

M. 

S. 
M. 

tl 

S. 
M. 

s. 

M. 


S. 
M. 
S. 
M. 

S. 
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Inepeotion  District  No.  2,—C(ntdudecL  AcciderUa  reported  in 


a 

1 

2 

NMne  of  flrm  or  factory. 

Town  where 
located. 

County  where 
located. 

52 

Name  of  injured 
person. 

a 

s 

1 

5 

t 

o 

§ 

o 

V4 

« 

"S 

2 

o 

■g 

B 

< 

s 

1903. 

C  Bemen  t's  Sodb 

Lansing 

Ingham 

Oct.  12 
••    ^1 
••     20 

wm.  iKson 

19 
20 
29 

N. 

8 

JohnMarlock 

lUlphM.Caslin.... 

.1        •<             «• 

M. 

.•        i«             it 

"      23 

Fred  0  inverse 

27 

•* 

<«        It             <> 

••      29 

Wm.  Aggert 

n 

II        t<              •• 

Deo.    9 

Chas.  Van  Scoy... 

24 

S 

Olds'  motor  works. 

July  28 
Oct.  17 
Nov.  15 

Herbert  Brown... 
Fred  Pood 

24 

27 
45 

M 

The  Owosso  Sugar  Co 

D.ElBWorth 

M. 



Dee,    8 

Homer  Walt 

47 

CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  SECOND  DISTRICT.— Contitiiied  from  page  65. 

Jerome  Creamery  Co.,  Jerome. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Bex  Hoop,  Stave  and  Heading  Co.,  North  Adams. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

water  alarm ;  protect  all  set-screws ;  cover  shafting  where  men  walk 

over. 
Brooklyn  Cider  Mill,  Brooklyn. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Manchester  Creamery  and  Cheese  Co.,  Manchester. — Equip  boiler  with 

low  water  alarm. 
Clinton  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Clinton. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ; 

place  guard-rail  in  front  of  main  belt. 
Detroit  Southern  Bailway  Car  Shops,  Tecumseh. — Clean  and  repair  low 

water  alarm. 
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facUnies  inspected  in  I90i. 


67 


At  what  was  injured 
person  employed. 


1 

no 
©•3 


Laborer 

Holder 

Wood  worker. . 
Holder 

Shipping  room . 

Hachinist 

Pattern  maker, 
Laborer 


at! 

So 
§S 
si 


1  month  yes 
8  mo's 

2  weeks 
6 

3  mo*s.. 

8 

4  "  no 
8  weeks  yes 
2  *'  I  no 
1  month  yes 


OS 

•Si- 


yes 


What  caused  the  accident. 


Casting  on  foot. 

Hot  iron  on  foot 

Caught  in  boring  machine. 
Hot  iron  on  foot 

Trailing  stock 

Pell;  injured  hip 

Fingers  on  pla'ner 

Slipped ;  hurt  knee 

Ran  against  press. 


I 


slight 
serious 
severe 

slight 


a 


8« 


II  CO 

Oft 
SI 


cBO 

1= 


yes 
no 


SI 


a 
II 

si 


yes 


CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  SECOND  DISTRICT.-CofKinited  /rom  paye  55. 

M.  Zimmennan,  Tecumseh. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Ed.  Mott  &  Co.,  Tecumseh. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
McLaughlin  &  Ward,  Leslie. — Provide  better  ventilation  for  employes  in 

sorting  room. 
J.  C.  Fingerly,  Mason. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Phoenix  Mills,  Mason. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Brighton  Electric  Light  Co.,  Brighton. — Guard  main  belt  and  fly-wheel. 
F.  A.  Saunders  &  Son,  Addison. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 

place  guard-rail  in  front  of  large  drive  wheel. 
Park  &  Heathman,  Williamston. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
J.  W.  Wright  &  Son,  Howell. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  FORBQOING  TABLE. 

Number  of  accidents  reported :  60 

Number  reported  in  1902 42 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 7 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 3 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported 3S 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported 17 

Number  who  were  natiye  bom 48 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 7 

Number  not  stated S 

Number  who  were  married 27 

Number  who  were  single 27 

Number  not  stated € 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 51 

Age  of  youngest  person  injured IS 

Average  age  of  all  persons  injured 27 

Number  of  persons  receiving  wages. 11 

Number  of  persons  receiving  no  wages 44 

Number  not  stated S 

Number  receiving  other  benefits,  insurance,  etc.  / S4 

Number  receiving  no  benefits ^ 2€ 

Number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age , 18 

Numbers  of  persons  under  16  years  of  age 2 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  guarded 44 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  not  guarded 1 

Number  not  stated 16 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 43 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  to  carelessness 13 

Number  not  stated 4 

Average  number  of  days  injured  persons  were  disabled 81 
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Ionia.  Kent.  Ottawa. 

FBANK  T.  LET,  Deputy  Inspector. 

Grand  Bapide  Office,  Roams  8—9,  Htmsemun  Block. 
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PERSONAL  REPORT  OF  DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  LET. 

Office  op  Deputy  Factory  Inspector, 

Orand  Rapids,  December  1, 190S, 

Hon.  Scott  Griswold^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor y  Lansing,  Mich.:  • 

Dear  Sir. — It.  is  with  a  grave  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  division  of  factory  inspection  of  the  State  Labor  Department  that 
I  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report,  covering  the  inspection  in  the 
third  inspection  district  of  the  State  during  the  past  twelve  months.  I 
have  seen  fit  to  incorporate  in  this  statement  certain  suggestions  and 
recommedations  because  I  appreciate  how  important  is  the  work  outlined 
for  the  department  over  which  you  preside.  These  are  formulated  from  a 
desire  that  the  important  work  of  the  department  of  the  State  govern- 
ment in  whose  interest  we  work  may  be  benefited.  My  own  and  the  in- 
dividual statements  of  other  deputy  inspectors  cannot  avail,  but  I  feel 
that  such  staunch  co-operation  may  do  much  in  the  way  of  favorable  legis- 
lation to  improve  an  already  admirable  system  of  inspection. 

THE  WORK  IN  THE  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  report  of  the  work  in  the  third  inspection 
district  for  the  year  of  1903  is  one  to  which  we  may  point  with  pardon- 
able pride.  In  the  counties  of  Kent,  Ottawa  and  Ionia,  where  almost  the 
very  heart  of  the  community  beats  to  the  tune  of  buzzing  machinery  and 
the  bustle  of  large  commercial  interests,  the  conditions  have  been  such 
that  a  less  successful  year  might  have  been  looked  for.  There  has  been 
an  unbroken  period  of  prosperity,  which  in  some  portions  of  this  district 
amounted  almost  to  a  boom.  Work  has  been  plentiful  and  there  has 
been  a  most  decided  and  unsatisfied  demand  for  labor.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  almost  no  idleness  among  the  factories.  I  might  even  say  there  are 
none  that  would  be  strictly  amendable  to  the  term  idle.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  lines  of  business  in  which  the  activity  comes  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  and  are  followed  by  periods  of  comparative  quiet. 
There  are  temporary  "shut-downs"  for  repair  work  and  reconstructions, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises  of 
this  district  come  well  within  that  one  word  "prosperity." 
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INSPECTIONS  IN  THB  DISTRICT. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  inspected  615  factories,  66  stores  and  41 
hotels,  and  there  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  ofSce  woi^  in  this  district 
where  the  issuing  of  sworn  statements  for  children  devolves  upon  a 
deputy  inspector.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss 
Emma  Griswold,  who  has  proven  herself  to  be  a  careful  and  efficient 
worker.  There  were  855  "working  permits"  issued  from  January  2, 1903, 
to  this  date  from  this  office;  three  permits  were  refused  because  the  ap- 
plicants could  not  read  nor  write  and  52  were  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  applicant  had  not  attained  the  age  prescribed  by  law.  We  have 
adopted  a  system  in  this  office,  in  the  matter  of  issuing  permits  to  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  which  is  proving  highlv  satisfactory.  We 
insist  that  an  applicant  under  15  years  of  age  shall  rurnish  us  an  excuse 
from  attending  school,  showing  his  or  her  age  as  taken  in  the  last  school 
census.  This  system  can  but  prove  of  great  benefit  in  aiding  the  inspector 
to  avoid  mistakes  and  it  has  the  additional  value  that  it  does  not  place 
a  premium  upon  perjury. 

I  believe  there  should  be  some  legislation  along  this  line.  The  present 
law  is  inadequate.  I  find  repeatedly  that  children  misstate  their  ages  to 
employers  and  often  do  so  under  instruction  from  parents  who  have  more 
regard  for  the  child's  earnings  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

I  also  have  in  mind  a  case  where  a  statement  was  sworn  to  before  a 
notary  public,  the  child's  age  being  given  at  13  years,  while  in  the  printed 
section  of  the  law  appeared  on  the  same  sheet  with  the  provision  that  no 
child  under  14  years  can  be  employed.  I  fear  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
desire  for  a  notary  fee  robs  the  present  system  of  its  prime  object. 

THB    IMPORTANCE    OP   THB    LAW. 

I  cannot  dwell  too  strongly  upon  the  importance  I  feel  attached  to  that 
part  of  the  work  which  tends  to  prevent  the  laboring  of  juveniles  who 
have  not  acquired  at  least  a  working  education.  To  illustrate,  I  will  cite 
an  instance  that  came  to  my  notice  recently.  A  small  boy  appeared  at 
the  office  with  a  request  for  a  sworn  statement.  To  him  was  put  the 
usuid  reading  and  writing  test,  and  it  was  found  that  he  hardly  knew  one 
letter  from  the  other.  He  was  heart  broken  when  the  deputy  in  charge 
ruled  that  a  permit  could  not  be  issued  to  him,  and  under  further  ques- 
tioning told  his  pitiful  story,  punctuated  with  gulping  sobs.  The  father 
had  deserted  the  family  and  used  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son,  the  only  other  wage  earn^  in  the 
family.  It  was  such  a  pitiful  and  unusual  case  that  I  made  a  personal 
investigation. 

I  found  the  mother  and  older  girl  in  a  bare  little  home  taking  care 
of  the  other  children.  I  suggested  to  the  daughter  who  was  20  years  of 
age  that  she  might  get  a  place  to  work  and  that  with  the  adoption  of 
economical  methods  in  the  home  the  family  might  worry  along  and  give 
the  son  at  least  a  basic  education.  I  promised  to  secure  a  place  for  the 
girl  and  she  readily  consented  to  accept  any  work  so  long  as  it  did  not 
require  any  writing  or  figuring.  I  evinced  surprise  at  this  provision  and 
the  young  woman  finally  admitted  that  she  could  neither  read  or  write. 
I  learned  that  the  brother  who  went  away  at  the  father's  suggestion  was 
equally  ignorant.    I  will  say,  however,  that  I  secured  a  position  for  the 
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joQng  woman  and  the  boy  is  attending  school  and  proving  a  bright  and 
industrious  pupil.  It  is  to  prevent  just  such  cases  that  the  Child  Labor 
Law  is  designed,  and  is  it  not  most  desirably  important? 

SBCTION  ONB. 

Despite  t]ie  prosperity  that  doubtless  taxed  factories  and  stores  to 
their  utmost,  I  was  able  to  find  but  one  place  where  children  were  allowed 
to  labor  for  more  than  60  hours  in  a  week.  In  this  instance  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  found  it  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  manage- 
ment to  the  law  and  the  practice  was  immediately  discontinued. 

SBCTION  TWO. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
which  makes  the  canning  factories  amendable  to  the  same  laws  governing 
other  manufacturing  concerns  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  child 
labor.  Previously  ^ere  was  an  unavoidable  feeling  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  other  lines  of  business.  They  claimed  and  with  some 
of  justice  too,  that  the  canning  factories  should  be  included  under  the 
law,  and  that  the  condition  was  one  in  which  partiality  was  being  shown, 
characterizing  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood  as  class  legislation.  I  have 
found  that  most  persons  employing  labor  were  ready  to  act  promptly 
when  requested  by  the  inspector  to  make  changes  if  they  were  not  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

In  one  canning  factory  I  found  22  children  of  ages  ranging  from  eight 
to  thirteen  years.  I  informed  the  management  of  the  change  in  the  law 
and  he  dismissed  the  children  forthwith,  adding  that  he  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  such  a  measure  and  could  manage,  without  great  inconvenience, 
to  keep  within  the  provision. 

SBCTION  THBBB. 

In  three  cases  I  found  it  necessary  to  enter  complaint  against  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  children  to  operate  dangerous  machines.  Apparently  there 
are  many  employers  of  labor  who  do  not  know  the  law  governing  this 
matter.  In  this  district,  where  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  is  of  the  wood  working  variety,  there  is  need  of  constant  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  inspector  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  this 
connection  it  is  perhaps  proper  that  I  should  refer  to  the  growing  evil  of 
rag  picking  in  so  called  rag  sorting  establishments.  I  have  found  girls 
and  women,  of  ages  ranging  from  15  to  60  years,  picking  over  and  sorting 
old  rags  in  small,  low,  ill  ventilated  rooms,  where  the  dust  and  refuse 
and  probably  germs  floated  indiscriminately  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
of  any  in  the  establishment.  The  practice  can  but  prove  terribly  un- 
healthful.  It  rivals  the  sweat  shop  evil.  I  believe  the  law  should  make 
it  compulsory  on  the  part  of  persons  in  charge  of  such  business  to  have 
the  rags  carefully  fumigated  before  passing  to  the  hands  of  the  sorters.  I 
have  found  no  violations  under  section  four  of  the  law. 

SBCTION   FIVB. 

Guarding  of  elevators,  hoisting  shafts  and  well  holes :  In  all  I  have 
been  oblig^  to  issue  23  orders  for  the  better  protection  of  elevator  shafts 
during  the  past  year.  In  quite  a  number  of  instances  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  condemn  old  and  worn  out  devices  whose  only  value  lay  in  tech- 
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nical  compliance  with  the  law  and  which  were  in  reality  of  no  actual 
protection. 

SECTION  SIX. 

I  have  ordered  that  seventeen  different  buildings  in  this  district  be 
equipped  with  Are  escapes  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  revisits 
I  found  that  orders  have  been  complied  with. 

SECTION  SEVEN. 

During  the  entire  year  I  found  but  one  door  locked  during  working 
hours.  Upon  calling  the  manager's  attention  to  the  matter  the  practice 
was  dicontinued.  A  number  of  hand-rails  for  stairs  were  ordered  where 
deemed  necessary  and  in  all  cases  the  orders  were  complied  with  without 
objection. 

SECTION    EIGHT. 

Under  this  section  comes  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  an  in- 
spector's duty.  It  requires  constant  attention  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
changes  taking  place  continually,  and  where  almost  every  factory  is 
equipped  with  numerous  varieties  of  machines,  which  the  law  says  shall  be 
provided  with  safeguards,  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  man  who 
must  trust  life  and  limb  within  reaching  distance  of  their  working.  In 
all  I  have  issued  147  orders  to  equip  machinery  with  guards  and  in  most 
cases  the  order  was  readily  complied  with.  Numerous  cases  have  come 
to  my  attention  where  the  management  has  equipped  machines  with 
guards  as  prescribed  by  law,  but  where  the  employe,  in  whose  interest  the 
laws  were  enacted,  believing  they  interfered  with  his  work,  or  not  being 
used  to  them,  removed  the  guards.  Obviously  such  an  action  cannot  reflect 
upon  the  employer.  A  man  may  I  suppose  use  an  unguarded  machine  if  he 
sees  fit  and  at  his  own  peril,  but  to  prevent  accident  in  the  case  of  placing 
new  men  on  such  machines,  I  have  insisted  that  the  guards  if  not  used 
must  be  hung  in  some  conspicuous  place  so  that  they  may  be  attached  to 
the  machine  if  an  operator  desires  their  protection.  It  is  a  somewhat 
peculiar  and  regretable  fact  that  employers  carrying  liability  insurance 
are  more  inclined  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  safety  of  their  machines.  In 
such  cases  the  management  claim  there  is  no  cause  for  worry  on  their 
part. 

SECTION   NINE. 

Of  all  mechanical  arrangements  intended  to  benefit  the  workman  there 
is  none  more  important  that  the  blower  system,  as  we  all  realize  that  the 
constant  inhaling  of  dust  is  most  injurious  to  health.  During  the  past 
year  seven  new  systems  were  ordered,  and  five  systems  reconstructed.  I 
found  a  number  of  other  establishments  in  which  the  blowers  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  amount  of  machinery  installed,  but  because  of  distinct 
limitation  in  boiler  and  engine  power  the  management  of  these  plants 
were  unable  to  comply  with  my  suggestions. 

SECTION  TEN. 

Nine  sanitary  and  separate  water  closets  were  installed  during  the 
past  year  and  no  fewer  than  45  orders  given  to  put  closets  in  a  better 
sanitary  condition.  I  have  found  repeatedly  that  water  closets  are  placed 
in  factories  regardless  of  the  danger  that  may  follow  from  the  breathing 
of  foul  air.  In  many  establishments  they  are  so  placed  as  to  prove  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  all  employed.    I  would  renew  my  suggestion  of  a 
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year  ago  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  which  shall  make  it  compulsory- 
upon  all  persons  hereafter  building  factories  to  construct  a  separate 
shaft  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  but  communicable,  which  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  water  closets.  This  will  make  possible  a  system  of 
ventilation  that  can  but  contribute  to  a  good  sanitary  condition  and  will 
prevent  foul  air  from  entering  the  workrooms. 

LOW   WATER  ALARMS. 

I  found  quite  a  number  of  low  water  alarms  out  of  order.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  so  called  expansion  tube  device.  Without  exception 
this  pattern  of  low  water  alarm  demands  great  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer  or  firemen  who  are  at  times  quite  negligent  in  that  re- 
spect. It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  many  alarms  an  inspector  finds  that 
have  been  tampered  with  and  put  out  of  commission  or  the  alarm  whistle 
so  muffled  as  to  be  worthless.  I  found  one  fine  battery  of  eight  boilers, 
each  equipped  with  the  very  best  pattern  of  low  water  alarm,  with  the 
whistle  covered  by  a  metal  ferule  so  that  it  would  not  alarm.  The  matter 
was  reported  and  the  alarms  are  now  in  working  order. 

STEAM    BOILER  INSPECTION   AND   LICENSING  ENGINEERS. 

In  this  district  where  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  motive  power  is  derived 
from  steam  boilers  and  the  various  types  of  steam  engines,  it  would  seem 
like  a  neglect  of  duty  if  I  failed  to  say  a  word  with  the  many  mechanical 
experts  wlio  recognize  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  system  of  boiler 
inspection,  and  the  examinaton  with  a  view  to  licensing  applicants  for 
steam  engineers.  This  has  been  advocated  so  often  and  by  such  competent 
authority  that  it  seems  greatly  to  be  desired.  We  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  number  of  concerns  who  want  only  engineers  who  are  capable  of 
passing  an  examination.  Some  have  their  boilers  inspected  by  the 
casualty  companies  at  intervals  of  a  few  months.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  record  be  procured  and  kept  of  the  firms  who  have  their  boilers  so  in- 
spected, as  it  might  have  the  c^ffect  of  bringing  about  this  greatly  needed 
legislation. 

HOl'KL  AND  STORES. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  condition  in  which  hotels  and  stores  of  this  dis; 
trict  have  been  found.  It  is  all  that  could  be  expected  since  many  of  the 
proprietors  and  owners  are  as  yet  unaware  of  what  is  expected  of  them 
by  the  laws  which  govern  the  factory  inspector  in  his  work.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  order  several  fire  escapes  in  this  class  of  establishments,  but 
in  other  matters  I  found  little  to  demand  any  action  on  my  part.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  great  good  might  be  accomplished  by  a  law  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  the  services  of  cash  girls  in  running 
up  and  down  stairs.  In  the  case  of  young  and  growing  girls  this  strenu- 
ous and  straining  work  of  climbing  stairs  at  top  speed  can  but  prove  in- 
jurious, and  I  believe  some  law  should  be  passed  to  end  a  system  that 
exacts  such  toil  from  girls  who  are  often  of  frail  constitution.  They 
should  be  permitted  to  use  the  elevator,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not  the 
cash  should  be  handled  by  other  methods,  at  least  in  places  where  it  is 
to  be  transmitted  from  floor  to  floor. 

Most  respectfully, 

PRANK  T.  LEY, 
Deputy  Inspector. 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OF  WORK  IN  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Number  of  factories  and  workshops  inspected 616 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 11 

Number  that  have  been  established  since  January  1,  1900 168 

Number  reporting  business  good  or  fair 606 

Number  reporting  business  poor 9 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work 9.6 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 26.1 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 11 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 561 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents. . ,, |4  89 

Number  of  foremen  employed 971 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen |2  84 

Number  of  males  employed  in  offices 648 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these r |2  30 

Number  of  females  employed  in  offices 481 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |1  20 

Number  of  other  male  adults  employed 19,484 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |1  73 

Number  of  other  female  adults  employed 3,489 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  86 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  old  employed 508 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  74 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  old  employed 200 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  70 

Whole  number  of  employes  at  time  of  inspection 26,278 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes |1  68 

Capacity  for  employment  of  the  616  factories , 31,082 

Number  employed  less  full  capacity 4,804 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 7.8 

Number  of  accidents  reported  in  these  fitctorles 81 

Number  reported  in  1902 63 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  insurance  on  employes 8 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power 314 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 276 

Number  where  boilers  do  not  have  low  water  alarms 39 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 246 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  In  good  condition 29 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power 18 

Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 134 

Number  of  factories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 88 

Number  of  factories  renting  power  or  using  no  power Ill 

Number  of  factories  where  orders  were  made .• 803 

Number  of  orders  made 728 
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CHANGES  OEDERED  IN  THIRD  DISTRICT  DURING  YEAR. 

Fuller  &  Rice  Lumber  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Provide  ventilator  for 
glue  yat;  pulleys  on  matcher  and  planer;  protect  all  set-screws  and 
couplings  in  basement ;  connect  rip-saw  willi  blower ;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

Grand  Rapids  Brass  and  Iron  Bed  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Screen  women's 
water  closet;  keep  water  jclosets  on  first  and  second  floor  in  better 
condition;  protect  all  set-screws,  couplings  and  emery  wheel. 

The  Gunn  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Provide  belt  shifter  for  drum 
Sander,  and  better  ventilation  for  water  closet  on  second  floor. 

Grand  Rapids  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set- 
screws;  repair  platform  near  furnace;  provide  a  suitable  drinking 
water  tank. 

Harrison  Wagon  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  proper  hoods  for  all 
belt  Sanders;  additional  guard  across  drive  belt,  and  automatic  ele- 
vator gates  on  all  floors;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings. 

Grand  Rapids  Carved, Moulding  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Repair  or  replace 
low  water  alarm. 

John  Widdicomb  Co.,  Kent  Works,^  Grand  Rapids. — ^Provide  ventilator 
for  glue  vat;  protect  gears  on  planer,  couplings,  belting  on  hinge 
machine  and  emery  wheel ;  keep  drinking  tank  in  better  sanitary  con- 
dition ;  provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator  openings. 

Michigan  Art  Carving  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  better  ventilation  for 
water  closet  on  second  floor. 

Grand  Rapids  School  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  overhead 
pulley  and  pulley  on  jointer  and  sticker;  screen  large  elevator  shaft; 
cover  gears  on  small  sander,  third  floor;  designate  by  signs  all  exits 
and  location  of  fire  escape ;  provide  ventilator  for  varnish  room ;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Halladay  Lumber  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Replace  guard  over  gear  on  edger; 
make  weights  in  basement  secure;  repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm. 

Grand  Rapids  Wood  Carving  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  better  venti- 
lation for  water  closet;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings. 

J.  W.  Fox  Excelsior  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Replace  elevator  gates  on 
second  floor;  protect  all  set-sgrews  and  couplings;  do  not  allow  boy 
under  14  years  of  age  to  work  Saturday;  provide  three  sanitary 
closets  for  building. 

Michigan  Moulding  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  set-screws;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

O.  T.  Pecham,  Grand  Rapids. — Screen  women's  water  closet. 

Novelty  Wood  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  gears  on  planer  and  set- 
screws  on  counter  shaft. 

Baldwin,  Tuthill  &  Bolton,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  pulleys  on  planer 
and  one  exposed  set-screw. 

Grand  Rapids  Dowel  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  guard  over  cut-oflf 
saw ;  provide  belt  shifter  for  rip-saw :  protect  one  set-screw. 

Linn-Murray  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm;  guard  drive  belt;  provide  suitable  water  closet  for 
female  employes. 
11 
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John  Widdicomb  Co.^  Grand  Rapids. — Ck)ver  gear  on  small  sander  and 
belting  on  same;  provide  belt  shifter  for  dovetailer;  remove  stag- 
nant water  in  cabinet  room ;  provide  sanitary  water  tank,  and  anto- 
matie  gates  for  elevator  openings ;  keep  water  closet  in  cabinet  room 
in  better  sanitary  condition. 

Alfred  Falkel,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings. 

Fritz  &  Goedel  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Box  in  belting  on  matcher  and 
planer;  provide  four  loose  pulleys  for  machines  in  basement,  also 
enclose  shaft  on  same;  keep  all  elevator  gates  in  good  running  order; 
repair  low  water  alarm ;  provide  spreader  for  rip-saw.  and  connect 
same  to  blower ;  repair  urinal. 

M.  Brandy's  Sons,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

H.  E.  Barkley,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  provide  shield  for 
emery  wheel. 

Brown  &  Sehler,  Grand  Rapids. — Keep  water  closet  in  better  sanitary 
condition ;  remove  loose  plaster  over  elevator  shaft. 

Belknap  Wagon  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  spreader  for  rip-saw;  cover 
gears  on  press  planer  and  sander. 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Protect  gears  on  four  lathes  and  big 
rattler ;  place  shields  over  emery  wheels ;  provide  automatic  elevator 
gates  on  first  floor;  place  foundry  building  in  safe  condition. 

The  Fox  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  two  set-screws 
and  gears  on  small  jigger;  provide  spreader  and  guard  for  rip-saw; 
file  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  under  16. 

O.  O.  &  A.  D.  Porter,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  platform  over  elevator  open- 
ing. 

Haney  School  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Guard  two  pulleys  in  base 
ment;  repair  water  closet;  protect  shaft  across  runway;  gears  on 
pumps  and  set-screws  on  counter  shaft ;  connect  low  water  alarm  to 
boiler;  provide  new  cable  for  elevator. 

The  James  Bayne  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  coup- 
lings. 

Star  Mills,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  two  sprocket  chains,  three  set-screws, 
one  coupling,  gears  on  steamer  and  middling  machine  and  two  pul- 
leys in  basement;  place  additional  board  under  first  step. 

Crescent  Mills,  Grand  Rapids.— Protect  two  runways  between  rollers,  all 
gears,  couplings  and  set-screws ;  provide  platform  for  oiler  on  fourth 
floor ;  remove  obstruction  from  low  water  alarm. 

West  Side  Iron  Works,  Grand  Rapids.— Protect  all  set-screws  and 
couplings. 

Benedict  Clamp  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Protect  gears  on  planer  and 
couplings. 

Voight  Cereal  Food  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids.— Guard  two  belts;  provide 
sanitary  drinking  tank ;  low  water  alarm  connected  to  boiler. 

Jacob  Mol,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  automatic  guard  for  rag  shute. 

Powers  &  Walker  Casket  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Protect  all  set-screws; 
provide  sanitary  drinking  tank;  erect  fire  escape. 

Grand  Rapids  Brush  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Erect  fire  escape. 

H.  B.  Feather  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.- Provide  automatic  elevator  gates; 
"  clean  low  water  alarm ;  repair  opening  on  top  floor. 

Wolverine  Motor  Works,  Grand  Rapids.— Protect  all  couplings,  set- 
screws  and  three  belt  openings ;  put  water  closet  in  better  sanitary 
condition. 
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Ideal  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Provide  blower  system. 

Furniture  City  Carving  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Protect  all  set-screws;  place 
guard  over  planer. 

Grafkd  Rapids  Clock  and  Mantel  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  better 
ventilation  for  water  closet  on  third  floor. 

Grand  Rapids  Sticky  Fly  Paper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set- 
screws. 

Aldine  Grate  and  Mantel  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws, 
couplings  and  one  belt. 

Grand  Rapids  Brass  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Repair  all  locks  on  elevator 
doors;  connect  emery  wheel  to  blower;  protect  belt  on  light  gene- 
rator; extend  guard  on  dryer. 

Model  Mills,  Grand  Rapids. — Guard  fly-wheel  in  basement;  place  railing 
around  opening  in  top  floor ;  cover  gears  in  basement  and  top  floor,  - 
all  set-screws  and  coverings. 

Grand  Rapids  Cold  Storage  and  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — 
Guard  drive  belt;  protect  all  set-screws;  enclose  elevator  shaft  on 
second  floor. 

Ocker  &  Ford  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Enclose  rear  elevator  shaft;  pro- 
tect two  set-screws  and  two  couplings;  guard  two  rip-saws;  place 
iron  bar  in  front  of  roller  on  small  planer ;  repair  low  water  alarm ; 
provide  railing  and  guard  for  bridge;  protect  two  belts  on  large 
planer. 

Clark  Sintz,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  belt. 

H.  J.  Hartman,  Grand  Rapids. — Automatic  bar  for  elevator  near  cupola; 
cover  gears  on  rattler. 

Grand  Rapids  Stave  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Keep  water  closet  in  better 
sanitary  condition. 

Stowe  &  Davis  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Cover  pulleys  on  planer; 
keep  water  closet  in  better  sanitary  condition ;  protect  all  set-screws 
and  couplings. 

Hart  Mirror  Plate  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Enclose  sprocket  chain  and  pul- 
ley on  grinder  and  elevator  platform;  repair  water  closet. 

C.  S.  Paine  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids. — Replace  whistle  on  low  water 
alarm;  protect  all  couplings  and  set-screws;  provide  automatic 
gates  for  elevator  on  first  floor;  enclose  shaft  in  basement;  keep 
water  closet  in  finishing  room  in  better  condition ;  protect  gears  on 
hair-picker  and  shoddy  machine;  provide  blower  system. 

Charles  P.  Limpert  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Improve  or  reconstruct  blower 
system;  keep  water  closet  on  second  floor  in  better  sanitary  con- 
dition ;  set-screws  covered. 

Hake  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16;  protect  couplings  and  gears  on  dowel  machine;  repair  low  water 
alarm. 

Wallen  Leather  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  vats  in  cooling  room  and 
sprocket  chain  on  unhairing  machine. 

Globe  Mills,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  additional  cover  on  conveyor;  pro- 
tect all  set-screws  and  couplings;  place  railing  at  head  of  stairs. 

Valley  City  Mill,  Grand  Rapids.— Protect  all  set-screws,  couplings  and 
gears;  provide  separate  water  closets  for  female  oflSce  employes. 

Star  Knitting  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — Make  stairs  wider;  protect  set- 
screws. 
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Charles  J.  Wopfel,  Grand  Rapids.— File  sworn  statements  for  girl  under 

16. 
Jrfrn  Bauser,  Qrand  Bapids. — Replace  whistle  on  low  water  alarm ;  file 

sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 
Peterson  Brewing  Co.,  Qrand  Rapids. — Cover  two  set-screws. 
Phoenix  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Keep  water  closet  in  falling 
room  in  better  sanitary  condition ;  enclose  belting  on  one  shaper  and 
one  buss  planer;  cover  gears  on  one  planer;  place  iron  ladder  on 
north  side  of  main  building;  safety  locks  on  all  elevator  gates;  pro- 
tect all  set-screws  and  couplings. 
Grand  Bapids  Gypsum  Works,  Grand  Bapids.— Beplace  guards  over  set- 
screws  ;  box  in  shaft  in  belt  room ;  protect  overhead  shaft. 

The  O.  &  W.  Thum  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Erect  fire  escape;  (jover  gears  on 
dove-tailer,  near  operator's  feet;  protect  set-screws;  rear  of  elevator 
shaft  made  even ;  cover  gears  on  paper  conveyor. 

Midland  Plaster  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Place  railing  on  south  side  of  drive 
wheel;  inclose  belts  on  grinders;  repair  break  in  floor  over  crusher; 
inclose  elevator  shaft  to  platform ;  aldditional  support  in  mine  east  of 
shaft. 

Keeler  Bros.  Brass  Works,  Qrand  Bapids. — Cover  gears  on  two  rattlers; 
protect  two  set-screws  and  one  coupling;  inclose  belt  in  buffing 
room. 

Grand  Bapids  Veneered  Door  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Bapids. — Provide  spreader 
and  guard  for  one  rip-saw;  inclose  pulleys  on  sander;  enclose 
sprocket  wheel  on  boiler  feeder;  repair  elevator  gate  on  first  fioor. 

P.  I.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  set-screws;  inclose  pulleys  on 
self-feed  on  rip-saw,  matcher  and  conveyor;  provide  belt  shifter  for 
large  matcher. 

Retting  &  Sweet,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  guard  in  front  of  roller  on  hair 
picker;  inclose  belting  on  shaper;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Stickley  Bros.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Keep  water  closet,  first  floor,  in  bet- 
ter sanitary  condition;  screen  women's  water  closet;  place  guard 
over  rip-saw;  pulleys  on  planer  enclosed. 

Michigan  Chair  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  water  closet,  on  first  fioor,  in 
sanitary  condition. 

The  Luce  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  pulleys  on  planer,  in- 
close two  couplings ;  close  up  opening  between  elevator  gate  and  in- 
closure;  make  cross-beam  on  elevator  safe. 

Qrand  Rapids  Felt  Boot  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Screen  women's  water 
closet ;  shorten  levers  on  nine  carding  machines ;  cover  end  and  side 
gears  on  same  machines;  enclose  gears  on  lumper,  and  place  addi- 
tional guard  in  front  of  cylinder  on  same  machine;  repair  blower  on 
duster;  connect  automatic  blow  pipe  on  outside  of  shoddy  room;, 
inclose  pulleys  on  burr  machine ;  protect  all  couplings  and  set-screws. 

Grand  Rapids  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  Qrand  Rapids. — Pile  sworn 
statement  for  one  girl  under  16. 

Wagemaker  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  automatic  gate  for 
elevator;  provide  belt  shifter;  protect  set-screws;  place  guard  in 
front  of  roller  on  small  planer. 

Wm.  A.  Berkey  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Enclose  belts  on  two 
jointers  and  two  planers;  pulleys  on  two  stickers  removed;  file  sworn 
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statement  for  boy  under  16;  protect, set-screws  and  couplings;  erect 

fire  escape. 
Qrand  Bapids  Paint  and  Wood  Finishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Repair 

elevator  platform ;  place  guard  over  cable  drum. 
The  Whittier  Broom  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — File  sworn  statement  for  girl 

under  16;  protect  set-screws  and  couplings. 
Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws; 

keep  water  closet  on  first  floor  in  better  sanitary  condition;  replace 

drop  ladder  on  fire  escape;  place  guard  over  rip-saw  on  first  floor; 

place  bar  across  window,  same  floor. 
Jennings  Flavoring  Extract  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^File  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16.  • 

Grand  Rapids  Paper  Box  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Cover  gears  on  paper  cut- 
ter; place  guards  in  front  of  roller  on  four  paper  folders;  repair  low 

water  alarm;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 
Valley  City  Machine  Works,  Qrand  Rapids. — Provide  spreader  and  guard 

for  rip-saw;  protect  set-screws  and  drive  belt;  file  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16. 
Valley  City  Desk  Co.^  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
Grand  Rapids  Handscrew  Co.,  Grand   Rapids. — Inclose  two   belts   on 

second  fioor ;  place  iron  guard  instead  of  wood  over  cut-off  saw;  close 

openings  between  elevator  gate  and  enclosure;  place  railing  on  rear 

end  of  elevator  platform. 
Wykes-Schroeder  Qo.,  Grand  Rapids. — Close  up  rear  of  elevator. 
Wm.  Brummeler  &  Sons,  Grand  Bapids. — Place  shoe  under  fly-wheel  of 

gasoline  engine;  repair  elevator  gates. 
Central  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Cover  two  set-screws;  inclose 

belting  on  shaper  and  pulley  on  planer. 
H.  Bademaker  &  Sons,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Bepair  low  water  alarm;  file 

sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16;  protect  all  set-screws. 
M.  P.  Martin  &  Co.,  Limited,  Grand  Bapids. — Provide  automatic  gates 

for  elevator;  cover  gears  on  washer;  provide  railing  for  drive  belt. 
Stiles  Brothers,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Cover  gears  on  two  matchers;  remove 

obstruction  to  low  water  alarm  whistle;  repair  breaks  in  floor;  pro- 
tect set-screws. 
Jettes,  Stuck  &  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  make  pulleys 

on  planer  secure;  protect  gears  on  planer. 
American  Paper  Box  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Screen  women^s  water  closet; 

guard  flywheels  on  two  Gordon  presses ;  place  railings  around  stair 

openings  top  floor ;  provide  spreader  and  guard  for  rip-saw. 
Standard  Cabinet  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Beplace  guard  over  gears  on 

planer. 
Jacob  Beelman,  Grand  Bapids. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  under 

16;  protect  two  couplings. 
A.  E.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Place  additional  cross-rail  on  bottom 

of  all  elevator  gates;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16; 

close  up  rear  of  elevator  to  platform;  equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm ;  erect  fire  escape. 
Sligh  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Beplace  water  closets  with  sanitary 

ones;  protect  set-screws;  guard  pulleys  on  planer;   erect   two  fire 

escapes. 
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Hill  Domestic  Bakery,  Grand  Rapids.— Provide  automatic  gates  for  hand 
elevator;  place  guards  over  gears  on  doucrh  mixer;  replace  breaker. 

Globe  Knitting  Works,  Grand  Bapids. — Place  guard  in  front  of  roller  on 
fleece  machine. 

Ideal  Clothing  Co.,  No.  2,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  automatic  gates  for 
hand  elevator ;  erect  fire  escape. 

Clapp  Clothing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Erect  fire  escape. 

Fasold  Bros.,  Grand  Rapids. — Erect  fire  escape;  provide  sanitary  water 
tank. 

Grand  Rapids  Printing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  set-screws  and 
couplings. 

Grand  Rapids  Cigar  Box  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Repair  elevator  gate  on 
top  floor. 

Herald-Bertch  Shoe  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Make  floor  near  operator's  feet 

even ;  protect  all  couplings  and  set-screws ;  remove  drinking  water  tank 
from  its  present  location. 

The  Macey  Hook  and  Eye  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^^Screen  women's  water 
closet. 

Grand  Rapids  Hardware  Co..  Grand  Rapids. — Replace  elevator  gates  on 
first  floor;  protect  set-screws;  keep  water  closet  in  better  sanitary 
condition. 

Felix  Rannville  Estate,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  coup- 
lings; place  elevator  in  safe  condition. 

Wm.  Reid,  Grand  Rapids. — Inclose  all  belting  and  shafting. 

Grand  Rapids  Lithographing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Inclose  overhead  pul- 
ley; place  guard  in  front  of  roller  on  gilt  machine;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for. two  boys. 

Dickenson  Bros.,  Grand  Rapids. — Lower  all  elevator  gates ;  provide  exit 
to  the  roof  with  cleats. 

J.  Chilver  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Michigan  Elm  Hoop  Co.,  No.  1,  Grand  Rapids. — Box  in  shaft  near  con- 
veyor ;  board  up  runway  across  conveyor. 

Michigan  Elm  Hoop  Co.,  No.  2,  Grand  Rapids. — Equip  two  boilers  with 
low  water  alarms;  place  railing  around  belt  tightener;  protect  all 
set-screws  and  couplings. 

F.  M.  C.  Coftee  Mills,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  belt  shifter  for  two  coffee 
cleaners;  protect  set-screws  on  countershaft. 

H.  M.  Reynolds  Roofing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Cover  gears  and  belts  near 
stone  crusher*;  place  railing  around  pulley  pit;  connect  low  water 
alarm  with  boiler;  guard  drive  wheel;  erect  fire  escape;  close  up 
unused  soil  pipe  openings  in  closets. 

Hansen  Printing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  water  closet  in  better  sani 

tary  condition. 
.  Grand  Rapids  Sheet  Metal  and  Roofing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  set- 
screws  and  couplings. 

The  Tradesman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Box  in  one  pulley;  protect  all  set- 
screws;  place  ventilating  fan  in  basement. 

McGregor  Dye  House,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  better  protection  for  vat 
in  rear  of  building. 

Witters'  Laundry,  Grand  Rapids. — Cover  gears  on  collar  and  cuflp  ironer. 

The  Rtanton  Printing  Co..  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  set-screws. 
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H.  A.  Toren,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Protect  two  set-screws;  inclose  shafting. 

West  Michigan  Printing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Workman  Printing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Box  in  pulley  near  folding  table. 

Barlow  Bros.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  better  ventilation  for  men's  water 
closet. 

Weatherly  &  Pulte,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  elevator  in  safe  condition. 

Geo.  DeNio  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  guard  over  rip-saw. 

Geo.  S.  Smith,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  hand  rail  on  outside  stairway. 

The  Baxter  Laundry,  Grand  Rapids. — Erect  fire  escape  and  designate 
all  exits  thereto;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16 ;  place  guard  over  rip-saw. 

Qroskopf  Bros.,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  elevator  in  safe  condition. 

Q.  J.  Johnson  Cigar  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Erect  fire  escape. 

Davis  &  Rollson,  Grand  Rapids. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Kuppenheimer  Cigar  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil-. 
dren  under  16 ;  screen  women's  water  closets. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper,  Grand  Rapids. — Erect  fire  escape;  protect  ge«irs 
on  small  planer  and  tube  machine  and  rear  pulley  on  re-saw;  place 
railing  around  opening  on  second  floor;  file  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16;  make  bridge  between  buildings  safe,  or  remove 
same;  repair  elevator  gate  on  second  floor. 

Michigan  Stove  and  Castor  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.-^Protect  all  set-screw& 
and  couplings;  place  water  closet  in  basement  in  better  sanitary 
condition ;  make  bridge  between  buildings  safe  or  remove  same. 

Elliott  Machine  Co..  (irand  Rapids. — Repair  elevator  gates  on  second 
floor. 

A.  Leitelt  Iron  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  coup 
lings;  place  basement  under  pipe  department  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion; cover  gears  on  planer;  place  elevator  gate  on  top  floor;  keep 
water  closet  in  machine  room  in  better  santiary  condition. 

New  England  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws  and 
couplings;  repair  elevator  gate  on  second  floor;  place  hand  rail  on 
outside  stairs;  provide  better  ventilation  for  water  closet;  remove 
stagnant  water  on  third  floor ;  close  rear  of  elevator  to  platform. 

Butterworth  &  T^we,  Gi*and  Rapids. — Provide  spreader  and  guard  for 
rip-saw;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  place  railing  around 
opening  in  floor  near  stock  room ;  repair  low  water  alarm. 

Nelson-Matter  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  guard  for  rip-saw. 

American  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

E.  A.  Munson  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  suitable  water  closet  for 
employes;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Wilmarth  &  Mormon,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  water  closet  with  trap. 

Century  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Erect  fire  escape;  inclose  hair 
picker. 

Royal  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Screen  rear  of  elevator  shaft;  pro- 
tect pulley  on  buss  planer  and  sander. 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  all  water  closets 
with  proper  traps;  erect  fire  escape;  connect  buss  planer  with  blower; 
protect  three  set-screws;  keep  doors  on  unused  elevator  shaft  locked ; 
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guard  opening  in  floor  over  coal  bin ;  file  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren nnder  16. 

National  Pure  Food  Co.,  L'td.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  automatio  gates 
for  all  elevator  openings;  cover  small  gear  in  basement;  box  in  lowar 
part  of  four  large  pulleys  near  roller;  protect  all  set-screws;  box  in 
belt  on  oven  speeder. 

Francis  Letellier,  Grand  Rapids. — Keep  water  closets  in  better  sanitary 
condition. 

Grand  Rapids  Table  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Connect  stroke  sander  to 
blower;  repair  elevator  gate  on  first  fioor;  cover  all  couplings;  keep 
water  closet  in  better  sanitary  condition ;  box  in  shafting  and  pulleys 
near  big  sander. 

Mueller  &  Slack,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  elevator  in  safe  condition ;  protect 
gears  on  planer;  make  trap  door  over  coal  bin  more  secure. 

Grand  Rapids  Foundry  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Place  water  closet  in  a  sani- 
tary condition;  set-screws  near  cupola  protected;  place  additional 
support  under  platform;  connect  two  emery  wheels  to  blower;  place 
automatic  covering  over  land  elevator  shaft. 

Wolverine  Brass  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Partly  enclose  two  overhead  pul- 
leys; provide  better  ventilation  for  core  room;  protect  key-seat  on 
fiy-wheel  and  shoe  under  fiy- wheel. 

Michigan  Order  Work  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids. — Connect  mitre 
saw  to  blower;  keep  exit  in  rear  of  building,  top  fioor,  clear  of  ob- 
struction ;  cover  gears  on  large  sander ;  provide  elevator  with  auto- 
matic gates. 

Silverman  Bros.,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  railing  around  stair  openings. 

Bradley  Laundry,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Protect  one  set-screw  and  coupling; 
remove  obstruction  from  low  water  alarm ;  provide  automatic  cover- 
ing for  overhead  elevator  opening;  keep  water  closet  in  better  sani- 
tary condition. . 

Hoebeke  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Place  railing  around  stair  opening. 

Nachtegall  &  Veit,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  a  blower  system. 

Wadell  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  pulley  on  planer;  connect 
dowel  machine  with  blower;  reconstruct  blower  system;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Grand  Rapids  Piano  Case  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Oriel  Cabinet  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Place  guards  over  four  rip-saws;  pro- 
tect one  belt;  keep  door  on  second  floor  unlocked  during  working 
hours;  provide  better  protection  for  elevator  shaft  opening  in  attic. 

Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Erect  fire  escape;  recon- 
struct blower  system ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Michigan  Barrel  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Remove  large  gear  from  under  fioor 
where  men  are  standing;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

John  Dupree  &  Co..  Grand  Rapids. — ^Place  water  closets  in  more  sanitary 
condition;  protect  two  couplings  in  basement;  provide  spreaders 
and  guard  for  three  rip-saws ;  provide  better  protection  for  opening 
on  second  floor. 

Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws  and 
couplings;  connect  two  Maddox  sanders  to  blower. 

Grand  Rapids  Brewing  Co..  Bottling  Department,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Fiie 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
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Orand  Rapids  Brewing  Co.^  Grand  Rapids. — Close  up  rear  of  elevator 

shaft  to  platform. 
Heyman  &  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  all  elevator 

openings;  screen  water  closet;  enclose  carpet  cutting  room. 
Austin  Automobile  Co.^  Grand  Bapids. — Provide  spreader  and  guard  for 

rip  saw. 
John  E.  Kenning  &  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — File  sworn  statement  for  one 

girl  under  16. 

A.  Black  &  Son,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator. 

Geo.  A.  Bysdale  Cigar  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Place  water  closet  in  base- 
ment in  better  sanitary  condition;  provide  better  overhead  ventila- 
tion for  workmen. 

American  Steam  Laundry,  Grand  Bapids. — Cover  small  gear  on  neck  band 

ironer ;  file  sworn  statement  for  one  girl  under  16. 
Henderson  ^  Sons  Milling  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Place  shoe  on  fly-wheel 

under  gasoline  engine;  protect  key  seat  on  fly-wheel;  enclose  shaft  in 

basement. 
Garser  Bros.,  Grand  Bapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Jbhn  Cununings'  Carriage  Works,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Bepair  runway ;  place 

water  closet  in  better  sanitary  condition. 
Grand  Bapids  Bailway  Power  House,  Grand  Rapids. — Box  in  shafting  in 

basement. 
The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Bapids. — Inclose  belting  on  two  printing 

.presses. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Grand  Bapids. — Discharge  one  boy  under  14. 
Grand  Bapids  &  Indiana  Bailroad  Car  Bepair  Shop,  Grand  Bapids. — 

Connect   emery   wheel   with   blower;    protect    all   set-screws   and 

copiplings;  cover  gears  on  lathe. 
Ammcan  Carving  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Dismiss  one  boy 

under  14  years  of  age;  protect  two  set-screws. 
Anti-Ealsomine  Co.«  Grand  Bapids.— Clean  water  closet;  protect  all  set- 
screws  and  couplings. 
Michigan  Gypsum  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16 ;  provide  hand-rail  for  runway  in  cooler  room ;  protect 

all  set-screws  and  couplings. 
Karreman  Bros.,  Grand  Bapids. — Pulley  on  rip  saw  repaired;  provide 

spreader  and  guard  for  two  rip  saws  and  blower  system. 

B.  B.  Wiersema  &  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  girl 

under  16. 

Grand  Bapids  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Protect  gear  near 
clutch. 

Valley  City  Chair  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Protect  two  overhead  pulleys  in 
basement;  provide  spreader  and  guard  for  two  rip-saws;  place  ele- 
vator in  safe  condition ;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings. 

Valley  City  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Provide  railing  for  two  pulleys. 

Grand  Bapids  Gas  Light  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Make  even  projection  on 
elevator  shaft. 

Grand  Bapids  Edison  Co.,  Grand  Bapids. — Protect  all  couplings  and  set- 
screws. 

Van  Manen,  Buys  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Provide  railing  for  drive 
12 
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wheel;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  provide  spreader  for 
one  pip-saw ;  file  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  under  16. 

Crohon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ; 
provide  guard  for  leach  tank. 

Grand  BapidB  Veneer  Works,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  gears  in  basement; 
repair  or  replace  four  water  alarms;  close  rear  of  elevator  shaft  to 
carriage;  coyer  gears  on  four  veneer  cutters. 

Eureka  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Hayden  &  Yaeger,  Grand  Rapids. — Discharge  boy  under  14  years  of  age. 

<3has.  Hoffman,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  better  ventilation  for  basement. 

City  Bakery,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator  in  new 
part. 

David  Lynch,  Grand  Rapids. — Board  up  side  and  rear  of  elevator. 

Ous  Vaendel  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.-r-Cover  gears  on  printing 
press ;  protect  key  scat ;  separate  water  closet  for  females. 

Palmer  Laundry,  Grand  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Grand  Rapids  Leather  Co.,  Mill  Creek. — Provide  better  ventilation  for 
leach  room. 

Michigan  Leather  Co.,  Mill  Creek. — Provide  railing  for  overhead  runway; 
spreader  for  rip-saw;  railing  for  drive  wheel  on  small  engine,  and 
guard  over  swing  saw. 

Durr  Mill,  Grandville. — Place  safety  clutches  on  elevator;  protect  all 
set-screws  and  couplings;  place  railing  around  stair  opening;  pro- 
vide automatic  gate  for  elevator;  provide  better  ventilation  and  addi- 
tional support  for  mine;  repair  low  water  alarms;  provide  signal  bell 
for  sand  dryer. 

Jamestown  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.,  Forest  Grove. — Equip  boiler  with 
low  water  alarm ;  protect  belt  on  chu^n. 

!Zeeland  Furniture  Co.,  Zeeland. — Clean  water  closet  and  keep  it  in  better 
sanitary  condition. 

The  Great  Western  Novelty  Co.,  Zeeland. — Place  hand-rail  on  stairs ;  re- 
pair low  water  alarm ;  close  rear  of  elevator  shaft,  and  put  same  in 
safe  condition;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Zeeland  Milling  Co..  Zeeland. — Enclose  belt  on  first  floor. 

Ver-Hage  Milling  Co.,  Zeeland. — Remove  obstruction  to  low  water  alarm. 

Colonial  Mfg.  Co.,  Zeeland. — Place  spreader  and  guard  on  rip-saw. 

The  Vander  Meir  &  Timmer  Lumber  Co.,  Zeeland. — Replace  railing  around 
stair  opening;  provide  overhead  belt  shifter. 

Drenthe  Co-operative  Co.,  Drenthe. — Protect  drive  wheel. 

Drenthe  Canning  Co.,  Drenthe. — Cover  gears  on  scalder;  replace  low 
water  alarm  whistle;  provide  automatic  gate  for  second  floor;  en- 
close sprocket  chain  in  squirrel  cage;  employ  no  children  under  14 
years ;  seven  girls  under  14  ordered  dismissed ;  file  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16. 

Beaver  Dam  Creamery,  Beaver  Dam. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Vriesland  Creamery  Co.,  Vriesland. — Enclose  belt  on  churn. 

Henry  Niblink,  Vriesland. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
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Bay  View  Furniture  Co.,  Holland.— Provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator, 
first  floor ;  enclose  belt ;  connect  Maddox  sander  with  blower ;  connect 
low  water  alarm  with  boiler. 

0.  L.  King  &  Co.,  Holland^  No.  1. — Provide  additional  water  closet  for 
females;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings.  No.  2. — Cover  gear  on 
bull  wheel;  replace  low  water  alarm  whistle:  cover  unused  opening 
in  floor;  provide  better  protection  for  slab  cutter. 

Wolverine  Motor  Works,  Holland. — Provide  blower  system. 

West  Michigan  Furniture  Co.,  No.  3,  Holland. — Improve  blower  system. 

West  Michigan  Steam  Laundry.  Holland. — File  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16 ;  lower  guard  on  mangle. 

Ottawa  Furniture  Co.,  Holland.^ — Provide  key  for  women's  closet ;  enclose 
pulley  on  planer;  make  trap  door  in  finishing  room  more  secure. 

Cappon  &  Bertsch  Leather  Co.,  No,  1,  Holland. — Close  opening  in  rear  of 
elevator  carriage.  No.  2. — Provide  suitable  water  closet  for  em- 
ployes; provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator  on.  second  and.  third 
floors ;  cover  conveyor  near  bark  crusher. 

ticott  Lugers  Lumber  Co.,  Holland. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

The  Walsh-DeRoo  Milling  Co.,  Holland. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Pool  Bros.,  Holland. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
'Holland  City  Roller  Mills,  Holland. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Daily  Sentinel,  Holland. — Screen  water  closet  properly. 

H.  Van  Tangern,  Holland. — Provide  sanitary  water  tank;  cut  out  over- 
head beams  in  stairway. 

Holland  Tea  Rusk  Bakery,  Holland. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy 
under  16. 

Banner  Creamery,  Robinson. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Provide  guards  for  two  rip- 
saws; cover  one  set-screw. 

Walden  Shoe  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16;  two  children  under  14  ordered  dismissed. 

American  Brass  Novelty  Works,  Grand  Haven. — Protect  gears  and  set- 
screws  on  punch  presses. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Cover  gears  on  lead  shaver, 
Engersell  machine  and  Henley  machine;  protect  all  set-screws  and 
couplings;  provide  spreader  and  guard  for  rip-saw;  enclose  lower 
wheel  on  band  saw;  sides  on  elevator;  carriage  guarded  and  auto- 
matic doors  on  same. 

Burnham  Glove  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Cover  set-screws  on  staker;  protect 
drive  wheel  and  belt;  place  hand-rail  on  platform  leading  to  engine 
room ;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Dake  Engine  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Provide  overhead  runway  for  line  shaft. 

Western  Piano  Supply  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Provide  better  ventilation  for 
water  closet. 

Silas  Eilbourn  &  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy 
under  16. 

Joseph  Koeltz,  Grand  Haven. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  under 
16. 

Challenge  Refrigerator  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Inclose  overhead  pulley  in 
machine  room. 
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Grand  Haven  Basket  Ck).,  Grand  Haven. — Provide  better  protection  for 
two  bolt  cutters ;  protect  pulley  and  belt  on  small  planer. 

Johnston  Bros.,  Ferrysburg. — ^Place  guard  over  emery  wheel. 

Q.  W.  Arnold  &  Sons^  Ionia. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Ionia  Wagon  Co.,  Ionia. — Close  up  rear  of  elevator  shaft;  repair  water 
closet ;  change  hood  on  axle  rip-saw ;  repair  low  water  alarm ;  make 
trap  door  safe. 

Ionia  Gas  Works,  Ionia. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Michigan  Clothing  Co.,  Ionia. — Inclose  pulley  and  belt  on  Peerless  cutter. 

Grand  Rapids  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ionia. — File  sworn  statement  for  girl  under 
16. 

Ionia  Sash  and  Door  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ionia. — Provide  new  mouth  pieces  for  two 
rip-saws ;  inclose  belt  on  big  sander. 

P.  M.  R.  R.  Repair  Shop,  Ionia. — Protect  emery  wheel  and  rear  of  cut-off 
saw;  provide  spreader  and  guard  for  one  rip  saw;  file  sworn  state- 
ment for  one  boy  under  16. 

Barrett  &  Scully,  Ionia. — File  sworn  statement  for  girl  under  16. 

Taft  &  Kuhtz,  Ionia*. — Provide  key  for  women's  water  closet  and  have 
same  properly  screened;  remove  obstruction  from  low  water  alarm. 

F.  H.  Vander  Hayden,  Ionia. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Ionia  Sentinel,  Ionia. — Provide  better  ventilation  for  men's  water  closet. 

Orleans  Creamery  Co.,  Orleans. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Hubbardston  Creamery  Co.,  White  Plains. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Palo  Cheese  Factory,  Reynolds. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Orange  Butter  Factory,  Orange. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Hudsonville  Creamery,  Hudson. — ^Repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm. 

Bauer  Creamery  Co.,  Georgetown. — Repair  low  water  alarm  whistle. 

Ada  Creamery  Co.,  Ada. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Coopersville  Roller  Mill,  Coopersville. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Coopersville  Creamery  Co.,  Coopersville. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Childsdale  Paper  Mill,  Childsdale. — Guard  over  gears  on  calendar  re- 
placed; floor  near  rounder  repaired;  clutches  on  four  presses  re- 
paired and  belt  and  pulley  near  same  enclosed ;  railing  for  cable  on 
water  wheel  and  pulley  on  same  covered;  new  cover  for  stuff  chest 
opening;  step  on  stair  leading  to  straw  pit  repaired;  provide  a  stairs 
leading  from  straw  pit  to  clutch  wheel  and  railing  around  clutch 
wheel  platform;  two  set-screws  near  straw  kettle  covered. 

Berlin  Creamery  Co.,  Berlin. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Nunica  Creamery  Co.,  Nunica. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Ballon  Basket  Works,  Belding. — No.  1,  File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16.    No.  2. — Protect  two  set-screws. 

Belding-Hall  Mfg.  Co.,  Belding. — Factory  D.,  protect  key  seat  on  edger 
and  coupling  in  basement. 

Belding  Bros.  &  Co.,  Factory  No.  1,  Belding. — Protect  gears  on  stretcher 
machine;  keep  women's  water  closet  in  better  sanitary  condition. 

Richardson  Silk  Co.,  Belding. — Protect  gears  on  stretcher  machine. 

B.  M.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Belding. — Protect  couplings  in  basement. 

Belding  Marble  and  Granite  Works,  Belding. — Provide  trap  door  for  ele- 
vator openings. 
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John  Kellogg,  Lowell. — Protect  drive  wheel. 

Lowell  Cutter  Co.,  Lowell. — Provide  spreader  and  guard  for  rip-saw ;  con- 
nect dash  board  sander  with  blower. 

Lowell  Planing. Mill,  Lowell. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Caledonia  Creamery  Co.,  Caledonia. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 

M.  Wilson,  Caledonia. — Protect  set-screws  and  couplings. 

Lake  Odessa  Malted  Cereal  Co.,  Lake  Odessa. — Provide  belt  shifter  for 
wheat  cooker  and  cover  gears  on  same ;  provide  overhead  belt  shifter 
-  for  cleaner;  protect  pulley  back  of  oven;  cover  gears  on  cracker, 
braker  and  mixing  machines;  ^rtend  railing  at  foot  of  stairs  in  base- 
ment; protect  fly-wheel  belt;  provide  automatic  gates  for  elevators 
on  all  floors;  protect  gears  and  pulleys  on  flaker  and  set-screws  on 
mixer;  cover  floor  openings  around  oven;  bevel  projecting  timber  in 
elevator  shaft;  designate  women's  water  closet  by  sign. 

A.  A,  Armstrong,  Lake  Odessa. — Provide  suitable  water  closet  for 
females;  protect  stairs  near  operator.  * 

Harvey  Hart,  Lake  Odessa. — Protect  set-screws;  clean  out  low  water 
alarm. 

Verity  Mfg.  Co.,  Lake  Odessa. — ^Roll  and  belt,  near  operator's  feet, 
covered  J  provide  blower  connection  on  cut-off  saw  and  rip-saw;  big 
sander  repaired. 

Portland  Electric  Light  and  Water  Works,  Portland. — Protect  belt  and 
drive  wheel. 

O.  C.  Allen,  Portland. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Portland  Milling  Co.,  Portland. — Protect  set-screws  and  gears  on  water 
wheel ;  enclose  belt  on  second  floor. 

Portland  Creamery  Co.,  Portland. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Ramsey-Alten  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland. — Cover  gears  on  conveyor  in  saw  mill 
and  protect  drive  belt  in  same;  guard  over  emery  wheel;  provide 
.  spreader  and  guard  for  three  rip-saws;  file  sworn  statement  for 
girl  under  16. 

Portland  Furniture  Co.,  Portland. — Reconstruct  blower  system;  cover 
set-screws  on  line  shaft;  partially  enclose  two  pulleys  on  belt  sander; 
replace  protection  on  water  wheel;  provide  guard  for  one  rip-saw; 
replace  railing  around  stair  opening ;  provide  apron  for  shaper. 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland. — Make  opening  around  belt  smaller ;  replace 
spreader  on  rip-saw;  protect  coupling  and  set-screws  in  basement. 

Hawley,  West  &  Co.,  Lyons. — Place  railing  on  platform. 

Herrick  Casket  Co.,  Lyons. — Provide  blow-off  for  low  water  alarm;  pro- 
tect coupling  and  set-screw. 

Jonathan  Halet  &  Son,  Lyons. — Cover  gears  on  water  wheel ;  place  hand- 
rail on  stairs  on  first  floor. 

Lyons  Herald,  Lyons. — Clean  water  closet;  protect  fly-wheel  on  large 
press. 

Boston  Flour  Mill,  Saranac. — Cover  all  unused  belt  openings. 

Chas.  Race,  Saranac. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Welch  Folding  Bed  Co.,  Sparta. — Protect  set-screws  on  line  shaft;  pro- 
vide guard  for  rip-saw;  repair  three  openings  in  floor. 

Sparta  Milling  Co.,  Sparta. — ^Provide  hand-rail  for  runway  on  fourth 
floor  and  cover  for  wheat  conveyor;  make  guard  on  gears  on  second 
floor  more  secure. 
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Sparta  Brick  and  Tiling  Co.,  Sparta. — Cover  two  set-screws  and  screen 
disintegrator. 

Kent  City  Pure  Food  Co.,  Kent  City. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16 ;  cover  gears  on  steam  box.     . 

J.  R.  Sides,  Kent  City. — Place  guard  over  swing  saw;  provide  glass  for 
low  water  alarm ;  protect  couplings;  cover  unused  openings  on  second 
floor. 

Budell  Creamery,  Kent  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Kent  City  Roller  Mills,  Kent  City. — Place  guard  over  swing  saw. 

Rockford  Roller  Mills,  Rockford. — Protect  drive  belt;  repair  break  in 
floor. 

Rockford  Canning  Co.,  Rockford. — Remove  obstruction  from  low  water 
alarm  whistle;  dismiss  girl  under  14. 

Hirth,  Krause  &  Co.,  Rockford. — Provide  belt  shifter  and  guard  for  roller; 
enclose  end  of  shaft  and  sewing  table,  and  place  skirt  guards  on 
same ;  provide  sanitary  water  tank ;  enclose  belt  on  leveler ;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Rouge  River  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Rockford. — Protect  gears  on  two  water 
wheels;  provide  railing  for  drive  belt. 

Cedar  Springs  Water  Works.  Cedar  Springs. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm. 

Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co.,  Ionia. — Provide  blower  system  and  better 
ventilation  for  bending  room. 

Zeeland  Canning  Co.,  Zeeland. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  new  store 
house. 

Sand  Lake  Canning  Co.,  Sand  Lake. — Protect  drive  belt  on  engine;  desig- 
nate women's  water  closet  by  sign ;  protect  set-screws  on  first  floor. 

Fred  Steel,  Sand  Lake. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Goul  &  Brayman,  Sand  Lake. — Ekjuip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Byron  Center  Creamery,  Byron  Center. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Conklin  Roller  Mills,  Conklin. — Protect  two  couplings  in  basement. 

Stone  &  Layer,  Alto. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator;  protect  open- 
ing in  rear  of  elevator  platform. 

Alto  Creamery  Co.,  Alto. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Agnew  Creamery  Co.,  Agnew. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Harlem  Creamery  Co.,  Harlem. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Allendale  Creamery  Co.,  Allendale. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Grand  River  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Eastmanville. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm. 

American  Plaster  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Repair  opening  in  floor. 

Misner  Bros.,  Grand  Rapids. — ^Keep  water  closet  in  better  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Grand  Rapidi^. — File  sworn  statements  for  two  girls 
under  16. 

Howard  Thomas  &  Sons,  Grand  Rapids. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Alfred  J.  Brown  Seed  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.— Place  automatic  gates  on 
second  floor. 

Balke  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  blower  system  and  guard  over 
rip-saw. 
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Berry  &  Trowbridge,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  separate  water  closets  for 

female  employes. 
Holland  Gas  Works,  Holland. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Holland. — Pile  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ; 

inclose  pulley  and  belt  in  vinegar  department;  protect  two  set-screw» 

in  kettle  room. 
Holland  Stamping  Works,  Holland. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Holland  Sugar  Co.,  Holland. — ^Remove  obstruction  from  low  water  alarm. 
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Inspection  District  No.  3.  Accidents  rejported  m 


Name  of  firm  or  factory. 


Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co 

**       Refrig'orCo. 

••       Felt  Boot  Co. 

"       Refri«*orCo. 
Nelsdn  Matter  Furniture. . . 

O'd  Rapids  Gypsum  Works.  < 

'Sliffh  Furniture  Co. 

Q'dR.  Brass  and  Iron  Bed  Co 

**     Hand  Screw  Co 

Keeler  Bros.  Brass  Works.. . 

G'd  R.  Malleable  Iron  W'ks. 

Model  Mill 

The  Fox  Typew'r  Co.,  Ltd. . 

G'd  R  School  Fum.  Co 

£^lller  &  Rice  Lumber  Co.. . , 

Mich.  Stove  and  Caster  Co. 

DurrMlll 

G'd  Rapids  Brush  Co 

Blichigan  Lithograph  Co. . . . . 
Holland  Furniture  Co 

G'd  R.  Veneered  Co.,  Ltd.. . , 

Valley  City  Desk  Co 

F.J.  NIchols&Co 

Crescent  Mills . . . 

G'd  R  MaUeable  Iron  W'ks. 

Michigan  Barrel  Co 

G'd  R.  Piano  Case  Co 

' '     Veneer  Works 

Michigan  Leather  Co 

National  Biscuit  Co 

Sligh  Furniture  Co 

P.  M.  R.  R.  Repair  Shop 

Portland  Mfg.  Co 

Retting  &  Sweet 

Eagle  Mills 

Kent  City  Pure  Food  Co. . . . 
Grand  Rapids  Cigar  Box  Co. 

Star  Knitting  Works 

Beldlng-Hall  Mfg.  Co 


Grand  Rapids 


GrandyUle.... 
Grand  Rapids 


Holland . . . 
Grand  Rapids 


•Mill  Creek.. 
Grand  Rapids 


Ionia 

Portland... 
Grand  Rapids 


Kent  City. 
Grand  Rapids 


Beldtng.. 


Kent. 


Ottawa.. 
Kent . . . . 


Ionia. 
Kent! 


Ionia May    9 


IMtt. 
June  10 

"     11 
July  10 

••     12 

••     14 

Aug.  13 

Nov.    1 
..     ,9 

»*     SO 
Dec.    8 

8 

"       8 

"     15 

1903. 

Jan.  U 

Feb.    6 

..     ,7 

Mar.    3 

"  0 
♦•  10 
"     26 


April 

"       8 
"     U 

*•       8 
••     80 

••    to 

"  21 
May  18 

"  18 
June  29 
July  22 

•*  31 
Aug.  18 

Sept.l5 
Nov.   8 


John  McLaughlin . 
Gerritt  Tenharkill 

Guy  Stanton , 

Peter  Sohrader. . 
Justice  Butter 

Jos.  Nerkowski... 

C.  Snyder. 

Leon  Mutchler.. .. 

Lester  Ryder. .  .... 

Fred  Mathews. . . . . 

Geo.  Foskett 

Ernest  Warber.... 
Mathews  Mabin.. 

John  Naplralski.. . 
JohnDeRuyter..., 

Herold  Glldden ... 

Wm.  Johnson 

Harry  Cool , 

Roy  Brown , 

Wm.  Dalman , 

JohnGirdler 

J.  N.  Stodder 

Claud  Sias 

John  Hine 

Geo.  Barr 

J.  C.  Dickerson.... 

Arthur  Wood 

James  L.  Murphy . . 

Ben  Butler 

Walter  White 

Fred  Smith 

James  Smith 

Arthur  L.  Baker... 

Geo.  S.Stone 

John  Melearvy . . . . 

R.  O.  Seeley 

John  Bolewski 

Dina  Tholman 

V.  Wood 


- 

fiO 

N. 

15 

F. 

88 

N. 

70 

F. 

18 

N. 

85 

F. 

24 

N. 

26 

26 

** 

80 

*' 

28 

•• 

26 

«• 

17 

*♦ 

40 

F. 

60 

18 

N. 

81 

•» 

17 

4t 

20 

•* 

22 

'• 

50 

(« 

10 

•• 

22 

'• 

45 

♦« 

26 

F. 

18 

N. 

22 

20 

•* 

50 

'« 

20 

•• 

28 

.« 

60 

•» 

10 

•• 

60 

F. 

40 

N. 

24 

•* 

18 

F. 

18 

N. 

20 

" 

8. 

M. 

« 

S. 

M. 

S. 


s. 

M. 

S. 


s. 

M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 


M. 

S. 
BL 

S. 

M. 

S. 
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factories  inspected  in  1903. 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  PORBGOING  TABLE. 

Number  of  accidents  reported 8^ 

Number  reported  in  1902 % 6$ 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 2 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported & 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported 25- 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported. 7 

Number  who  were  natiye  bom 31 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom t 

Number  who  were  married Iff 

Number  who  were  single 23 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 70- 

Age  of  youngest  person  injured 16. 

Average  age  of  all  persons  injured .^ 31 

Number  receiving  wages  1& 

Number  receiving  no  wages 23 

Number  not  stated 1 

Number  receiving  other  benefits,  insurance,  etc 26- 

Number  receiving  no  benefits 9 

Number  not  stated 4 

Number  under  21  years  of  age 18- 

Number  under  16  years  of  age 1 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  guarded 38' 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  not  guarded 5- 

Number  not  stated 1 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 24 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  to  carelessness 14 

Number  not  stated i 

Average  number  of  days  injured  persons  were  disabled « . . « 8& 
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FOURTH    INSPECTION    DISTRICT— COUNTIES. 


Clinton.  Lapeer.  Shiawassee. 

Genesee.  Macomb.  Saginaw. 

Gratiot.  Oakland.  Sanilac. 

Huron.  St.  Clair.  Tuscola. 


ANDREW  B.  GLASPIE,    Oxford,  Tdich.y  Deputy  Inspector. 
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DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  GLASPIE'S  PERSONAL  REPORT. 

Oppicb  op  Deputy  Factory  Inspbctob, 

Oxford,  Michigan,  December  i,  190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Qbiswold^  ^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dbar  Sir — Having  completed  the  inspection  of  factories,  workshops^ 
stores  and  hotels  in  the  Fourth  District,  I  have  the  honor  to  hereby  submit 
to  you  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1903. 

CONDITIONS  TO  BH  POUND. 

While  the  fourth  district  is  largely  agricultural,  there  are  large  manu- 
facturing centers  at  Saginaw^  Port  Huron,  Flint,  Owosso,  and  Pontiac, 
cities  which  have  increased  year  by  year  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
of  varied  character.  The  year's  inspection  has  been  fruitful  of  much  good. 
Many  changes  have  been  ordered  and  manufacturers  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness, generally,  to  comply,  and  the  best  of  feeling  has  prevailed.  The  re- 
lations between  employer  and  employe  are  as  harmonious  today  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past  year.  Wages  are  fair  and  labor  is  in  great  demand. 
Business  enterprises  are  thriving  and  prosperity  seems  assured  for  years 
to  come. 

NUMBBB  OP  PACTORIBS  INCRBASBD. 

The  number  of  factories  in  this  district  has  increased  materially  within 
the  past  year,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  very  few  idle  factories. 
There  are  saw  mills  or  other  mills  engaged  in  some  lumber  business,  which 
were  idle  at  the  time  I  called  for  inspection,  but  are  really  in  operation 
several  months  each  year. 

AS  TO  ACCIDBNTS. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents in  this  district  is  constantly  diminishing.  The  good  the  depart- 
ment does'  in  averting  accidents  can  scarcely  be  realized.  All  changes 
suggested  are  safeguards  for  employes.  How  many  lives  are  saved  as  a 
result  of  the  department's  work  in  this  line  no  one  can  tell,  but  'tis  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  work  brings  grand  results. 
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CHILD  LABOR. 

The  child  labor  law  is  being  lived  up  to  quite  closely  in  this  district. 
In  but  few  cases  have  children  under  16  been  employed  without  sworn 
statements  being  filed  and  the  employment  of  a  child  under  14  years  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  The  fact  that  not  a  single  prosecution  for  this  offense 
has  been  necessary  during  the  paat  year  speaks  well  for  this  reform. 
Where  children  have  been  employed  without  sworn  statements  employers 
were  quick  to  remedy  their  fault.  All  employers  show  a  willingness  to 
live  up  to  this  law. 

CHANGES   ORDERED. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  number  of  changes  ordered.  The 
accompanying  tabulated  report  shows  this.  They  have  been  ordered 
wherever  it  seemed  wise  for  the  protection  of  employes.  These  orders 
have  been  generally  complied  with  at  once,  and  the  condition  of  the  fac- 
tories in  this  district  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State. 

WARM   DINNERS  FOR  EMPLOYES. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  plants  of  Mershon,  Schuette, 
Parker  &  Co.,  at  Saginaw,  and  the  Imperial  Wheel  Works  at  Flint.  Both 
of  these  factories  have  installed  and  equipped  dining  rooms  at  the  plants, 
whQre  warm  dinners  are  served  their  employes  at  the  lowest  minimum 
cost.  The  average  cost  at  the  Imperial  Wheel  Works  Plant  is  15  cents  per 
meal,  which  consists  of  meat,  coffee,  v^etables,  bread,  butter  and  dessert 
of  some  kind.  Nothing  is  more  trying  on  the  workingman  than  to  continu- 
ally eat  a  cold  dinner.  A  warm  dinner  does  more  to  satisfy  him  than  a 
raise  in  wages.  It  seems  that  these  factories  have  realized  this  fact,  and 
it  is  a  step  toward  the  comfort  of  employes,  who  must  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  company's  attentions  in  this  regard.  When  all  operators  are  as 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  employes,  will  come  the  day  when 
capital  and  labor  will  be  more  harmonious.  '  Strikes  will  be  almost  un- 
known. A  fair  compensation  for  a  fair  day's  work  will  be  a  mutual  ex- 
change, each  party  feeling  a  mutual  interest  in  each  other. 

BUTTER   AND   CHEESE   BUSINESS. 

The  statistics  gathered  from  cheese  and  butter  factories  must  attract 
your  attention  to  the  importance  of  these  industries  in  this  district.  A 
gratifying  fact  in  connection  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  cheese 
factories  and  creameries  have  been  started  within  the  past  year.  The 
compilation  of  the  statistics  of  these  industries  by  the  department  is 
appreciated  by  those  interested  in  the  business  as  statistics  showing  its 
importance  have  never  before  been  gathered  for  publication. 

LOW   WATER  ALARMS. 

The  subject  of  low  water  alarms  continues  an  unsatisfactory  part  of  a 
factory  inspector's  work.  Nearly  every  expansive  device  proves  nearly 
worthless.  The  brass  tubes  corrode  and  the  alarm  clogs  up,  creating  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  alarm  and  the  law  which  permits  its  use.    Those 
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who  use  the  float  device  without  exception  praise  the  value  of  a  low  water 
alarm.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  high  pressure  boilers, 
which  are  now  quite  universally  equipped  with  alarms. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  my 
•duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability  j  with  justice,  impartiality,  and  with 
earnest  desire  to  do  what  in  my  judgment  was  for  the  best.  I  trust  the 
work  merits  your  approval. 

Respectfully, 

A.  B.  GLASPIE, 
Deputy  Inspector, 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OF  WORK  IN  FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Number  of  factories  and 'workshops  inspected..... 997 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 12 

Number  that  have  been  established  since  January  1,  1900 295 

Number  that  report  business  good  or  fair ^ 978 

Number  that  report  business  poor 19 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work 10 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 26.1 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.9 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 790 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents $3  76 

Number   of   foremen   employed 798  • 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen $2  50 

Number  of  males  employed  in  offices 671 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these , $2  43 

Number  of  females  employed  in  offices 365 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these. $1  37 

Numiber  of  other  male  adults  employed 17,158 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $1  69 

Number  of  other  female  adults  employed 2,609 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  86 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  employed 174 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  78 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  of  age  employed 19 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  62 

Whole  number  of  employes  at  time  of  inspection 22,584 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes : $1  66 

Capacity  for  employment  of  997  factories 30,084 

Number  employed  less  full  capacity 7,500 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 7.5 

Number  of  accidents  reported  in  these  factories 42 

Number  reported  in  1902 90 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  insurance  on  employes 51 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power : 568 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 408 

Number  where  boilers  do  not  have  low  water  alarms 160 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 380 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  in  good  condition 28 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power 25 

Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 72 

Number  of  factories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 133 

Number  of  factories  renting  power  or  using  no  power 199 

Number  of  factories  where  orders  were  made 234 

Number   of   orders    made ][[  302 
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CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  FOURTH  DISTRICT  DURING  YEAR. 

Howland  Mfg.  Co*,  Pontiac. — Provide  system  of  exhaust  fans  or  blowers. 
Pontiac  Buggy  Co.,  Pontiac. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16. 
Pontiac  Turning  Co.,  Pontiac. — Place  guards  over  swing  and  cut-off  saws ; 

repair  or  replace  low  water  alarm. 
Pontiac  Body  Co.,  Pontiac. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  protect  set-screws;  place  check-chain  or  rope  on  swing  saw. 
Watson  &  Gordon,  Pontiac. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Pontiac  Spring  and  Wagon  Works,  Pontiac. — Place  hand-rails  on  three 
systems  of  staif's. 

O.  J.  Baudfette  Body  Works,  Pontiac. — Place  guards  over  cut-off  saws. 

Mascotte  Cigar  Co.,  Pontiac. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Pontiac  Asylum,  Pontiac. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms;  enlarge 
coal  shed ;  wet  coal  to  keep  down  dust ;  clean  up  boiler  room ;  repair 
sewer  and  pipe  duct ;  clean  up  pool  of  water  in  boiler  room. 

Rochester  Handle  Works,  Rochester. — Place  guards  over  circular  cut-off 
saws. 

Peninsular  Paper  Mills,  Rochester. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under 
16. 

Western  Knitting  Mills,  Rochester. — Discharge  boy  under  14. 

Ramsey  Wool  Stock  Co.,  Stoney  Creek. — Repair  or  replace  low  water 
alarm. 

W.  A.  Cook,  Goodrich. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Rowley  Mfg.  Co.,  Leonard. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  separate 
closet  for  females ;  place  screen  in  front  of  men's  closet. 

Oxford  Pure  Food  Co.,  Limited,  Oxford. — File  permits  for  childreto  un- 
der 16. 

G.  T.  Green's  Packing  House,  Oxford. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Oxford  Creamery  Co.,  Oxford. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Bowman's  Cigar  Co.,  Flint. — Provide  separate  closets  for  females. 

Journal  Printing  Co.,  Flint. — Provide  separate  water-closets  for  males 
and  females.  , 

Baker  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  Flint. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

Barney  Granite  and  Marble  Works,  Flint. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Bagle  Feed  Mill,  Flint. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Putnam  &  Henry  Brewery,  Flint. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

The  W.  F.  Stewart  Co.,  Flint. — Repair  guard  over  circular  saw. 

McKinley  &  Ryan,  Flint. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

J.  B.  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co.,  Flint. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Birmingham  Electric  Railway  Power  House,  Birmingham. — Equip  boiler 
with  low-water  alarm. 

Birmingham  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Birmingham. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

W.  Nichols'  Carriage  Shop,  Birmingham. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 
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Zimmermann's  Handle  and  Bat  Factory,  Birmingham. — Equip  boiler  with 

low- water  alarm. 
Enty  &  Nickerson,  Birmingham. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

F.  J.  Barrett  Box  Factory,  Holly. — Clean  out  low-^ater  alarms. 
Holly  Wagon  Co.,  Holly. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
A.  J.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Fenton. — Place  guard  over  cut-oflf  saw. 
Fenton  Creamery,  Fenton. — Clean  out  low-water  alarm. 

Aetna  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Fenton. — Guard  gears  on  four  ball-mill^,  on 
two  tube-mills,  on  floor  beneath  large  tanks,  and  front  of  large  balance 
wheel  where  accident  occurred. 

G.  B.  Pierson  &  Son,  Grand  Blanc. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
D.  B.  Soper,  Clio. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Clio  Creamery,  Clio. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Fox  &  Mason,  Corunna. — Guard  cogs  on  planer ;  box  in  large  pulley  and 
belt  on  lower  floor. 

United  States  Robe  Co.,  Owosso. — Repair  low-water  alarm  and  remove 
obstruction  to  the  whistle  of  same. 

Estey  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  A,  Owosso. — Clear  lumber  away  from  windows 
leading  to  fire-escape. 

J.  &  H.  Friesieke,  Owosso. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Owosso  Casket  Co.,  Owosso. — Discharge  boy  under  14;  place  railing 
around  stairway  opening  in  glazing-room. 

Woodward  Furniture  Co.,  Owosso. — Discharge  bDy  under  14 ;  place  guard 
over  cog  gear  on  saw  table;  erect  fire-escape. 

A.  Steggall,  Owosso. — Clean  low-water  alarm. 

Ovid  Carriage  Co.,  Ovid. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevators. 

Ovid  Roller  Mills,  Ovid. — Clean  low-water  alarm. 

Maple  Leaf  Cheese  Factory,  Shepardsville. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Clark's  Feed  Mill,  Elsie. — Repair  or  replace  low-water  alarm. 

F.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  St.  Johns. — ^Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

St.  Johns  Creamery,  St.  Johns. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

St.  Johns  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  St.  Johns. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

Clinton  Independent,  St.  Johns. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Star  Laundry,  Mt.  Clemens. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Mt.  Clemens  Steam  Laundry,  Mt.  Clemens. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm.        *  • 

Bay  Port  Stone  Quarry,  Bay  Port. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Elkton  Roller  Mills,  Elkton. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Elkton  Planing  Mill,  Elkton. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Stoll  &  McCall,  Elkton. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

East  Gass,  Davis. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Flushing  Butter  Co.,  Flushing.— Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Flushing  Laundry,  Flushing. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Havana  Cigar  Co.,  Ithaca. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Ithaca  Water  Works,  Ithaca. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Wolf  Table  Co.,  St.  Louis. — Replace  guard  over  cut-oflf  saw;  extend 
blower  system. 

F.  G.  Palmerton's  Woodenware  Co.,  Saginaw.— Place  guards  over  all  cir- 
cular equalizer  saws  on  north  side  of  factory ;  replace  hood  over  table- 
cut-off  saw. 
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tierzog  Art  Furniture  Co.,  Saginaw. — Replace  rope  with  check-chain  on 
swing  saw;  file  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16;  place  railing 
around  cellar  stairway. 

The  ThQS.  Jackson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saginaw. — Discharge  boy  under  14. 

Jennings,  Buetow  &  Hodges,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

E.  Everett  Johnson,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Mitts  &  Merrill,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Bartlett  Illuminating  Co.,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Morley  Bros.  Saddlery  Co.,  Saginaw. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy 
under  16. 

Eagle  Brewery,  Saginaw. — Repair  or  replace  low-water  alarm. 

Saginaw  Show  Case  Co.,  Saginaw — Cover  all  set-screws. 

The  D.  Hardin  Co.,  Saginaw. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Henning's  Sausage  Works,  Saginaw. — Replace  low-water  alarm  with  an 
approved  one. 

Edward  Germain,  Saginaw. — Discharge  two  boys  having  improper  sworn 
statements;  place  guards  over  all  circular  cut-off  saws;  cover  one 
set-screw  in  planing  mill ;  stop  one  boy,  under  16,  working  on  cut-off 
saw  in  box  factory. 

Berst  Mfg.  Co.,  Saginaw. — Protect  three  set-screws. 

Remer  Bros.,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Avery  &  Co.,  Saginaw. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevators. 

Wm.  Callam  &  Son,  Saginaw. — E^quip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Robertson's  Valley  Laundry,  Saginaw. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 

Julius  Aubrey,  Saginaw. — ^Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

U.  S.  Pantose  Co.,  Saginaw. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Saginaw. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Wickes  Bros.,  Saginaw. — Protect  all  set-screws  in  machine  and  boiler 
shops ;  place  guard  over  cogs  on  lathe. 

Pere  Marquette  Car  Shops,  Saginaw. — Protect  all  set-screws  in  machine 
shop;  equip  new  boilers  in  roundhouse  with  low- water  alarms. 

Sifter  Stove  Polish  Co.,  Saginaw. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

French  Steam  Dye  Works,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Lufkin  Rule  Co.,  Saginaw. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Farmers'  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw. — Protect  set-screws  on  counter- 
shaft on  first  floor;  guard  over  swing  saw  in  basement;  cover  set- 
screws  on  main  shaft  in  basement. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  No.  11,  Saginaw. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Saginaw  Ladder  Co.,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Jochen's  Saw  Mill,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

A.  C.  White,  Saginaw. — Discharge  boy  with  defective  sworn  statement. 

Morse  Cedar  Co..  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  Saginaw. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

W.  G.  Foot,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Saginaw. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  un- 
der 16. 

A.  T.  Ferrel  &  Co.,  Saginaw. — Place  gate  and  railing  around  elevator 
opening  on  second  floor. 

Saginaw  Basket  Co.,  Saginaw. — Provide  extra  water-closet  if  over  60  are 
employed  at  any  time.  • 
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Quaker  Shade  Roller  Co.,  Saginaw. — Protect  set-screws ;  file  sworn  state- 
ment for  girl  under  16. 

James  Campau,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Julius  Cutterfelt,  Saginaw. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Vernon  Creamery,  Vernon. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Gera  Creamery,  Gera. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Lewis  &  Bullock,  Freeland. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Columbiaville  Cheese  Factory,  Columbiaville. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

Columbiaville  Woolen  Mills,  Columbiaville. — Repair   low- water   alarm; 
clean  water-closets ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Comfort  Produce  Co.,  Bad  Axe. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

New  Haven  Roller  Mill,  New  Haven. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

New  Haven  Electric  Light  Works,  New  Haven. — E3quip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

New  Haven  Elgin  Creamery  Co..  New  Haveu. — Equip  boiler  wfth  low- 
water  alarm. 

Quinn  &  "Farincoff,  Gagetown. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Miles  McMillan,  Gagetown. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Gagetown  Roller  Mills,  Gagetown. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Gagetown  Planing  Mill,  Gagetown. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Lenox  Hoop  Co.,  Lenox. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm ;  protect  all 
set-screws. 

Richmond  Creamery,  Lenox. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Eagle  Creamery  Co.,  China  Township,  St.  Clair  County.— Equip  boiler 
with  low-water  alarm. 

Emmett  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Emmett. — Equip    boiler    with    low-water 
alarm. 

Armada  Roller  Mills,  Armada. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

Armada  Veneer  Works,  Armada. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Buckeye  Stave  Co.,  Armada. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Geo.  W.  Weston,  Richmond. — Place  long  guard  on  side  of  drive-wheel; 
protect  all  set-screws;  cover  gearing  on  planer. 

Egan's  Saw  Mill,  Mt.  Morris. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Hide  &  Witt,  Sumner. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Clawson  Roller  Mills,  Clawson. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

New  Baltimore  Creamery  Co..  New  Baltimore. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

Station  C,  Detroit  &  Port  Huron  Power  House,  »w  Baltimore. — Equip 
boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Waldenburg  Skimming  Station,  Waldenburg. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

Anchorville   Roller   Mills, .  Anchorville. — Equip   boiler   with   low-water 
alarm. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  North  Branch. — Equip  boiler  with  low-watei  alarm. 

Mott  Bros.'  Crate  Factory,  North  Branch. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

George  Downer,  North  Branch. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

North  Branch  Grain  Co.,  North  Branch. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

O.  M.  Carpenter,  Kingston. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Deford  Foundry,  Deford. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm;  protect 
all  set-screws;  place  guard  behind  rip-saw. 
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Cass  City  Woolen  Mills,  Cass  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

C.  Hall,  Brick  Yard,  Cass  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cass  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Cass  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Imlay  City  Wagon  Works,  Imlay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Imlay  City  Water  Works,  Imlay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

I^apeer  Electric  Light  Plant,  Lapeer. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

A.  Bostick  &  Son,  Lapeer. — ^Provide  blowers  for  buffett  wheels. 

Cartwright's  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory,  Mayville. — Equip  boiler  with 
low-water  alarm. 

Mayville  Planing  Mill,  Mayville. — Repair  low- water  alarm;  protect  set- 
screws. 

H.  S.  Caulkins,  Planing  Mill,  Silverwood. — Equip  low-water  alarm ;  pro- 
tect all  set-screws. 

Silverwood  Brick  Yards,  Silverwood. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Jossman,  Allen  &  Co.,  Metamora. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Buckey  Stave  Co.,  Romeo. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Romeo  Roller  Mills,  Romeo. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Marlette  Roller  Mills,  Marlette. — Remove  all  obstructions  to  proper  work- 
ing of  low-water  alarm. 

Maple  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Marlette. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

Marlette  Agricultural  Works,  Marlette. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Marlette  Water  and  Electric  Light  Plant,  Marlette. — Repair  low-water 
alarm. 

Eureka  Milling  and  Elevator  Co.,  Brown  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

Maple  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Brown  City. — Repair  loW-water  alarm. 

Yale  Woolen  Mills,  Yale. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm ;  protect  all 
set-screws. 

Yale  Milling  Co.,  Yale. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Yale  Water  and  Electric  Light  Plant,  Yale. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Walker  &  Middleton  Elevator,  Yale. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Crescent  Steam  Laundry,  l^farine  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Lindow  Bros.  &  Beers,  Marine  City. — Provide  guard  for  rip-saw;  protect 
all  set-screws. 

A.  P.  Kenyon's  Ship  Yard,  Marine  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

M.  Sicken,  Marine  City. — Repair  low- water  alarm;  guard  gearing  on 
planer ;  place  railing  on  stairway. 

City  Water  Works,  Marine  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Holland  Ship  Yards,  Marine  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Frank  Miller,  Vassar. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place  a  guard  on  side  of 
drive-wheel. 

Spring  Hill  Cheese  Factory,  Vassar. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm ^ 

The  Miller  Co.,  Vassar. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
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Pigeon  Planing  Mill,  Pigeon. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm ;  cover 
cog  gearing  on  planer ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Pigeon  Cheese  Factory,  Pigeon. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Leiprand  Bros.,  Flour  Mill,  Pigeon. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cliflford  Roller  Mills,  Clifford. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm.     » 

Clifford  Elevator,  Clifford. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Ramsteen  Bros.,  Lamb. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cochrane's  Roller  Mills,  Smithes. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Hubinger  Bros.,  Frankenmuth. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Hubinger  Bros/  Planing  Mill.,  Frankenmuth. — Equip  boiler  with  low-wa-. 
ter  alarm. 

Cass  River  Creamery,  Frankenmuth. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cass  River  Brewery,  Frankenmuth. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Frankenmuth  Woolen  Mills,  Frankenmuth. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Frankenmuth  Cheese  Co.,  Frankenmuth. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water 
alarm. 

Fowler  Creamery,  Fowler. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Fowler  Flour  Mill,  Fowler. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Westphalia  Mills,  Westphalia. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Westphalia  Creamery  Co.,  Westphalia. — Equip  boiler  with    low-water 
alarm.  ^  * 

A.  D.  Powers  &  Son,  Farmington  Township,  Oakland  County. — Equip 
boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Wixon  Canning  Co. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years. 

Blackwood  &  Sprague,  South  Lyon. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

Linden  Handle  Mfg.  Co.,  Linden. — Place  guards  over  rip-saw  and  swing- 
saw;  equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Linden  Foundry,  Linden. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Chesaning  Home  Laundry,  Chesaning. — Equip    boiler    with    low-water 
alarm. 

Howell  &  Son's  Machine  Shop,  Chesaning. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Caro  Water  Works,  Caro. — Clean  and  repair  low- water  alarm. 

Caro  Elgin  Butter  Co.,  Caro. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

W.  A.  Forbes  &  Co.,  Caro. — Clean  and  repair  low-water  alarm. 

M.  H.  Vaughan,  Caro. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Park's  Mill,  Caro. — Replace  low-water  alarm  on  boiler. 

J.  D.  Wilsey  &  Co.,  Caro. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  clean  low- water  alarm. 

Tuscola  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Tuscola. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Reese  Creamery,  Reese. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

D.  Donaldson's  Roller  Mills,  Reese. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

St.  Clair  Creamery,  Avoca. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  St.  Clair. — Provide  elevator  with  automatic 
gates ;  protect  set-screws. 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  No.  2,  Port  Huron. — Protect  all  set- 
screws. 

Crosby  &  Poole  Co.,  Port  Huron. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  un- 
der 16  years  of  age. 

The  Meisel  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Huron. — Install  blower  system;  protect  all 
set-screws ;  equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Draper  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Huron. — Keep  whistle  of  low- water  alarm  in  work- 
ing order. 
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Benjamin  Printing  Co.,  Port  Huron. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under 
16  years  of  age. 

Port  Huron  Times,  Port  Huron. — Replace  float  and  whistle  of  low-water 
alarm. 

Riverside  Printing  Co.,  Port  Huron. — Replace  float  and  whistle  of  low- 
water  alarm. 

Port  Huron  Salt  Co.,  Port  Huron. — ^Pile  sworn  statement  for  boy  under 
16  years  of  age. 

Orand  Trunk,  Block  1,  Car  Shops,  Port  Huron. — File  sworn  statements 
for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Plant  No.  1,  Port  Huron. — Place 
casing  around  planer  and  shield  over  crane  in  foundry ;  change  loca- 
tion of  stairway  ;•  equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Chas.  C.  Mudford  &  Co.,  Port  Huron. — Stop  practice  of  putting  cigars  in 
mouth,  wetting  wrappers  with  tongue,  saliva  or  other  practices  which 
prove  a  dangerous  menace  to  health  of  tobacco  users. 

Port  Huron  Canning  Co.,  Port  Huron. — File  sworn  statement  for  girl  un- 
der 16  years  of  age. 

City  Steam  Laundry,  Port  Huron. — ^Protect  all  set-screws  on  second  floor. 

P.  Haynes  &  Co.,  Port  Huron. — Cover  cog  gearing  on  planer ;  protect  all 
set-screws;  place  guard  behind  rip-saws. 

R.  K.  Farnum,  Almont. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Farmers'  Mill. of  Genesee,  Genesee. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Croswell  Creamery  Co.,  Croswell. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Croswell. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

Summers  Flax  Fibre  Co.,  Croswell. — ^Repair  low-water  alarm. 

Minden  City  Roller  Mill,  Minden  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Minden  City  Woolen  Mill,  Minden  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm ;  file  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16  years  of  age. 

Huron  Milling  Co.,  Harbor  Beach. — Repair  low-water  alarm;  Starch 
Mill,  repair  low-water  alarms. 

Morley  Laundry,  Harbor  Beach. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

P.  Binkle,  Harbor  Beach. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 
years  of  ago. 
Ifi 
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{nspection  District  No.  4.  Acddenta  reported  in 


Name  of  Ann  or  factory. 


Imperial  Wheel  Works. . . 
Saginaw  Mfg.  Co 

Barney  Gran,  and  M'ble  W'ks 

Saginaw  Mfg.  Oo 

'Oorunna  Furniture  Co 

Pt  Huron  Eng.  &  Thresh'r  Co 

Saginaw  Plate  Glass  E^c'y. 

Mfg.  Co 

Flint  Axle  Works 

Lapeer  laectric  Light  Plant 

WlokesBros.. 

^tna  Portland  Cement  Co. . 
Saginaw  Mfg.  Co 

Lufkln  Rule  Co 

Saginaw  Mfg.  Co 

Mich.  Wheelb'w  and  Tr*k  Co 
JEtnsk  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Saginaw  Mfg.  Co 

U-Try-Me  Laundry 

Saginaw  Mfg.  Co 

uBtna  Portland  Cement  Co.. 

MeiselMfg.  Co 

Avery  &  Co 

Mershon,  S.,  Parker  &  Co... 

8.  L,  Eastman 

MeiselMfg.  Co 

Saginaw  Mfg.  Co 

Wlckes  Bros 

Imperial  Wheel  Works. i .... 

S.  L  EUMtman 

Saginaw  Mfg.  Co 

Gd.  Trunk,  Bl'k  L  car  shop. . 

Port  Huron  Salt  Co 

Holly  Wagon  Works 

W.  F.  Stewart  Co 

Bliss  &  Van  Auken. 

Crosby  &  Poole 

Huron  Milling  Co.... 

Comfort  Produce  Co 


Town  where 
located. 


County  where 
located. 


Flint 

Saginaw.. 


Flint 

Saginaw . 


Corunna  . . . . 
Port  Huron. 
Saginaw . . . . 


Flint 

Lapeer. . . 
Saginaw . 
Fen  ton... 
Saginaw. 


Fen  ton... 
Sagmaw . 


Fenton 

Port  Huron. 
Saginaw .... 


Port  Huron. 
Saginaw  .... 


Flint 

Saginaw . 


Port  Huron.. 


HoUy 

Flint 

Saginaw . . . 
Port  Huron 

Harb'r  Beach 
Bad  Axe.. 


Genesee.. 
Saginaw.. 


Genesee. . 
Saginaw  . 


Shiawassee. 
St.  Clair.... 
Saginaw .... 


Genesee  . 
Lapeer... 
Saginaw . 
Genesee  . 
Saginaw  . 


Genesee  . 
Saginaw. 


Genesee  . 
St.  Clair  . 
Saginaw  . 


St.  Clair . 
Saginaw. 


Genesee  . 
Saginaw . 

St.  Clair  .' 


Oakland.. 
Genesee.. 
Saginaw . 
St.  Clair . 

Huron 


o 

I 


1908. 
May  14 
Oct.  21 
Nov.  2ft 
Dec.    4 

•'     16 

••     20 
190& 
Jan.   .. 

'•     i« 
•♦     80 

Feb.  .. 
*•  2 
"     18 

Mar.  .. 
4 


"      18 
June  .. 

..     19 
July  .. 


"  6 

"  9 

••  17 

"  22 

Aug.  .. 

••     ii 

"  14 
••  24 
••     21 

Sept.24 


1008. 
Nov.   6 


Name  of  injured 
person. 


Franklin  M.  Horton 
Jos.  Durausean... 
Frank  Westman. . 
Clement  Throop. . 
Edward  Taylor... 

Fred  Cole 


Clinton  Whlthearst 

Tom  Boyd 

John  McCoy.... 
Louis  Smith 


Peter  Mulligan., 
Walter  Peck.  . 
Wm.  Franklin.., 
WUl  Caulkins.. 
Louis  Smith 


Albert  Norton 

John  Scbuman 

Burt  Gould 

Clyde  Everetts... 
Roy  Beem 


HatUe  Wright. . . . 
Peter  Hartman. . . 

Patrick  Cuff 

Roberts.  Taylor. 
L.  T.  Davis 


Jos.  Vetingle 

Leschinskv . . . 

Robert  S.  Taylor . 
Chas.  Pohlman... 
Patrick  Flannery. 


Adolf  KolhofT. . 
Clause  Graves. 

A.  Molvan 

H.  Walker 

F.  Warner 

Adam  Louks. . . 


A.  L.  Cheney 

Thos.  Whltwell... 
Ernest  Koerber . . . 
Robert  Cameron. 

Ralph  McNaughton 
Chas.  Mayers... 


N. 


N. 


BC 

B. 

M. 
«* 

S. 
M. 

S. 


M. 

S. 


M. 


M. 

S. 
BC 

S. 
BC 

S. 
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factaries  inspected  in  190S. 


At  what  was  injured 
person  employed. 


Roughing  hubs., 

Band  saw 

Ripsaw 

Machine  boy.... 
Polisher 


Wheeling  plastei. 


Ripsaw 

Piling  pig  iron. . 
Furnace  man.. 
Ripsaw 


Polisher , 

Electrician 

Hydraulic  riveter. 

Painting  pipe 

Sawyer 


Draw  press. 

Sawyer... 

Equalizer 

OiUng 

Running  shaper. 


Mangle 

Ripsaw 

Charge  of  coal  room. 

Joiner 

Foreman 


Loading  trucks... 

Ripping 

Band  saw 

Sawyer 

Running  elevator. 


Spoke  lathe. 
Ripper  ....... 

Buzz  planer. . 
Oariyenter. . . . 

Machinist 

$alt  maker.. 


Machinist . 

Joiner 

Ripsaw . . . . 
Sawyer... 


Sweeping. 
Ohumlng.. 


% 

o 


11 

A  O 

o  o 

m 


1  year.. 
8  years. 
1  month 
6  mo's.. 

1  month 
1     •• 


1  year.. 

1  month 

8  years 
14     •• 

4  *• 

2  hours. 
8  days.. 

2  years 
2      " 

7  mo's.. 
6  weeks 

2  mo's.. 

8  '     .. 

5  "    .. 
8  years. 

16     " 

1  year.. 

3  mo's.. 
8  years. 

1  week. 
8Vi  days 

2  " 

6  mo's.. 
1  year.. 

1      '•    '.'. 
8  years. 

20     '• 
S  weeks 
S  years 


2  mo's. 
6     "    . 


it 
II 

H 
II 

sS. 

o  d 

§2 


yes 
no 
yes 


no 
yes 
no 


no 
yes 
no 

yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


ye 


ye 


I       I       I       I 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

Number  of  accidents  reported 42 

Numl)er  reported   in   1902, 90 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 8 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported * 1 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported 22 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported 16 

Number  who  are  native  bom 28 

Number  who  are  foreign  bom 5 

Number  not  stated 9 

Number  who  were  married 21 

Number  who  were  single 21 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 50 

Age  of  youngest  person  injured 15 

Average  age  of  all  persons  injured 32 

Number  of  persons  receiving  wages 21 

Number  of  persons  receiving  no  wages 13 

Number  not  stated 8 

Number  receiving  other  benefits,  insurance,  etc 32 

Number   receiving  no  benefits 6 

Number  not  stated 4 

Number  under  21  years  of  age 9 

Number  under  16  years  of  age 1 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  guarded 38 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  not  guarded 3 

Number  not  stated  1 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 25 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  to  carelessness 14 

Number  not  stated 3 

Average  number  of  days  injured  persons  were  disabled 27,5 
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Alcona. 

Crawford. 

Ogemaw. 

Alpena. 

Gladwin. 

Oscoda. 

Arenac. 

Iosco. 

Otsego. 

Bay. 

.  Isabella. 

Presque  Isle. 

Cheboygan. 

Midland. 

Roscommon. 

Clare. 

Montmorency. 

RICHARD  H.  FLETCHER,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Deputy  Inspector. 
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PERSONAL  REPORT  OF  DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  FLETCHER. 

Office  op  Deputy  Factory  Inspector, 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Dec.  1,  1903. 
Hon.  Scott  Qriswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich. : 

Dear  Sir — Having  completed  the  annual  inspection  of  factories  and 
workshops  in  the  Fifth  District,  I  hereby  submit  for  your  consideration 
my  annual  report  of  inspection  of  stores,  hotels,  workshops  and  factories 
of  the  Fifth  Inspection  District  of  Michigan. 

During  the  year  I  have  inspected  830  factories,  116  hotels,  45  stores  and 
made  orders  as  follows  for  changes  in  factories : 

Low-water  alarms 81 

Sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years  of  age. .  26 

Children  discharged  under  14  years  of  age 8 

Machinery  guarded 15 

Low-water  alarms  repaired 5 

Stairways  repaired 3 

Wash  and  dressing  rooms  for  females 3 

Water  closets  for  females 2 

Doors  of  elevators  repaired 2 

Fire-escapes  on  buildings 2 

Total  number  of  orders 147 

This  is  a  less  number  of  orders  than  was  made  last  year,  and  they  have 
been  obeyed  in  nearly  every  case.  I  find  the  factory  owners  and  operators 
just  as  desirious  of  complying  with  the  statutes  as  the  Department  is  ta 
have  them.  I  find  good  feeling  existing  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  general,  and  wages  are  slightly  higher  this  year  than  in  the 
previous  years,  with  nearly  every  plant  in  the  District  running  near  its 
full  capacity.  The  Child  Labor  Law  is  the  one  most  violated  of  any  of 
the  inspection  laws.  In  general  I  find  things  in  a  prosperous  condition 
in  the  Fifth  District.  I  find  a  few  more  accidents  reported  this  year  than 
last.  I  also  find  the  hotels  in  fair  condition,  if  not  the  best,  and  the 
stores  that  come  under  my  inspection  are  found  to  be  in  first-class  con- 
dition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  FLETCHER, 

Deputy  Inspector. 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OP  THE   WORK   IN  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Number  of  factories  and  workshops  Inspected 88f 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation S 

Number  that  have  been  established  since  January  1,  1900 S61 

Number  reporting  business  good  or  fair *. 816 

Number  reporting  business  poor - 14 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work 10 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  monUi 26.2 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.9 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 42T 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents |4  40 

Number  of  foremen  employed 608 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen |2  90 

Number  of  males  employed  in  offices 861 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |2  38 

Number  of  females  employed  in  office 842 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |1  06 

Number  of  male  adults  employed ." 16,791 

Average  dally  wages  paid  these |1  71 

Number  of  female  adults  employed 1.248 

Average  da}ly  wages  paid  these |0  80 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  old  employed 268 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  74 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  old  employed 14 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  58 

Whole  number  of  employes  at  time  of  inspection 20,064 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes |1  76 

Capacity  for  employment  of  the  830  factories 24,828 

Number  of  employes  less  full  capacity 4,774 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 5.7 

Number  of  accidents  reported  in  these  factories 86 

Number  reported  in  1902 22 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  Insurance  on  employes 67 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power 436 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 841 

Number  where  boilers  do  not  have  low  water  alarms , . . .  95 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 335 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  In  good  condition 6 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power, 18 

Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 52 

Number  of  factories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 53 

Number  of  factoHes  UjBing  rented  power  or  using  no  pdwer 271 

Number  of  factories  wjhere  orders  were  made 181 

Number  of  orders  made 147 
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CHANGES  ORDERED  tN  TIPTH  DISTRICT  DURING  YEAR. 

National  Boiler  Works,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Bay  City  TimeB  Co.,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
^  Michigan  Box  Co.,  Bay  City. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

Quaker  Shade  Roller  Co.,  Bay  City. — rile  sworn  statements  /or  children 
under  16. 

The  Woodworking  Co.,  Bay  City. — Pile  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16;  discharge  one  boy  under  14. 

Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Bay  City. — ^Repair  low-water  alarm. 

E.  r.  Rouse,  Bay  City. — Kle  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16. 
Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Bay  City. — Provide  new  gates  for  elevator 

shaft  on  three  floors. 
Harry  N.  Hammond,  Bay  City. — ^Erect  fire-escape;  provide  gates  for  ele- 
vator shaft. 

F.  E.  Bradley,  Bay  City. — ^Pile  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16* 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Bay  City  Knitting  Co.,  Bay  City. — Erect  fire-escape;  equip  boiler  with 
low-water  alarm. 

Eohn  &  Rivet,  Bay  City. — Pile  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Birchner  Box  Co.,  Bay  City. — ^Pile  sworn  statements  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

E.  J.  Vance  Box  Co.,  Bay  City. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  children  un- 

der 16. 

W.  H.  Nickless,  Bay  City. — Kle  sworn  statements  for  all  children  un- 
der 16. 

Bay  City  Iron  Co.,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Bay  City  Boiler  Co.,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Fitch  Chemical  Co.,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Bonsfield  &  Co.,  Bay  City. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Heumann  &  Trump,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

F.  Goodwin,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
National  Chicory  Co.,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
Scheurman  Shoe  Co.,  Limited,  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 

alarm;  protect  all  set-screws. 

The  Robert  Beutel  Co.,  West  Bay  City. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age. 

Handy  Bros.,  West  Bay  City. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

Goldie  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Bay  City. — Cover  belts  on  four  hoop  machines. 

Robt.  Bentel  Wopdware  and  Cooperage  Co.,  West  Bay  City. — File  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Bradley,  Miller  &  Co.,  West  Bay  City. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 

West  Bay  City  Shipbuilding  Co.»  West  Bay  City. — Cover  gearing  on  large 
roller. 

West  Bay  City  Carpet  Cleaning  Works,  West  Bay  City. — ^Equip  boiler 
with  low-water  alarm. 
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Fred  Adler,  West  Bay  City. — File  sworn  statementB  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

John  J.  Flood  &  Co.,  West  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

C.  M.  Clute,  West  Bay  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Standard  Hoop  Co.,  Limited,  West  Bay  City. — ^File  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16. 

James  Davidson,  West  Bay  City. — Equip. boilers  with  low-water  alarms. 

Frankenlust  Flouring  Mills,  Frankenlust. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Nuflfer  Bros'.,  Frankenlust. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Loundsberry  &  Voss,  Auburn. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Nuflfer  Bros.,  Auburn. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Nuflfer  Bros.,  Monitor. — Equip  boiler  wth  low-water  alarm. 

John  Leske,  Crump. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

John  Confer,  Crump. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Chicago  Creamery  and  Package  Co.,  Crump. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

H.  H.  Hubble.  Crump. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Eawkawlin  Elgin  Butter  Co.,  Eawkawlin. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Linwood  Cheese  Factory,  Linwood. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Chas.  Campau,  Tebo. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Beaver  Cheese  Factory,  Willard. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

J.  P.  Ittner,  Willard. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Julius  Marks,  Beaver. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

William  Schoessom,  Pinconning. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Humphrey  Bros.,  Mt.  Forest. — Protect  all  set-screws;  equip  boiler  with 
low-water  alarm. 

A.  Johnson,  Moore's  Junction. — Place  guard  back  of  circular  saw. 

Bentley  Cheese  Co.,  Bentley. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm.' 

Standish  Mfg.  Co.,  Standish. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Btandish  Creamery  Laundry,  Standish. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Saginaw  Produce  and  Storage  Co.,  Standish. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

Qorrie  &  Kent,  Omer. — Discharge  boy  under  14  years  of  age. 

Omer  Cheese  Factory,  Omer. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Dove  &  Stanton.  Omer. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Squires  &  Sterling,  Omer. — ^Protect  all  set-screws. 

Sterling  Mfg.  Co.,  Au  Ores. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  place  guard  on  large  cut-oflf 
saw;  protect  all  set-screws;  box  in  gearing  on  bolter. 

Michigan  Cooperage  Co.,  Limited,  Turner. — Discharge  boy  under  14  years 
old. 

Hull  &  Ely,  Oscoda. — Place  rail  on  stairway. 

Geo.  E.  Oaks,  East  Tawas. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

William  Brice,  West  Branch. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

West  Branch  Cheese  Factory,  West  Branch. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water 
alarm. 

Marks  Herwitz,  Alpena. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Michigan  Steam  Laundry,  Alpena. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
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Churchill  Lumber  Co.,  Alpena. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

Richardson  Lumber  Co.,  Alpena. — ^Repair  stairway. 

Oibhart  &  Marrow,  Alpena. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

A.  W.  Brown,  Alpena. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

Geo.  Masters  &  Co.,  Alpena. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Beck  Malting  and  Brewing  Co.,  Alpena. — R^air  low-water  alarm. 

Gettleson  Bros.,  Alpena. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Red  Star  Cigar  Co.,  Alpena. — File  sworn  staj;ements  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

McLeod  &  Qiddert,  Alpena. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Michigan  Veneer  Co.,  Alpena. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Rogers  Bros.,  Alpena. — Provide  dressing  rooms  for  females. 

Thunder  Bay  Roller  Mills,  Alpena. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Alpena  Iron  Works,  Alpena. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Eales  Bros.,  Alpena. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Besser,  Churchill  &  Co.,  Alpena. — ^Protect  all  set-screws. 

Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  Alpena. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

E.  W.  Conklin  &  Son,  Harrisville. — Provide  closets  and  dressing  rooms 
for  females. 

Harrisville  Milling  Co.,  Harrisville. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Harrisville  Cheese  Factory,  Harrisville. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Mikado  Cheese  Factory,  Mikado.-^Equip  boilei*  with  low- water  alarm. 

E.  A.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Mackinaw  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

D.  Quay  &  Sons,  Cheboygan. — Discharge  boy  under  14;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

N.  B.  Keeney  &  Sons,  Cheboygan. — Provide  new  closet  and  dressing  room 
for  females. 

L.  Littlejohns  &  Sons,  Cheboygan. — Place  rail  on  stairway;  put  low-water 
alarm  in  good  order. 

Cheboygan  News,  Cheboygan. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Co.,  Cheboygan. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16 ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Midland  Steam  Laundry,  Midland. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Midland  Chemical  Co.,  Midland. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

Star  Mills,  Midland. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Albert  Cary,  Hope. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Hope  Cheese  Factory,  Hope. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Blue  Ribbon  Cheese  Factory,  Coleman.-r— Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Wallace  Mason,  Coleman. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

David  Lock,  Ingersoll. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Geo.  E.  Carroll,  St.  Helens. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

James  Mcllvenna,  Wheatley. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

West  Grout.  Wheatley. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm.     ' 

Lake  Lockhart,  Butman. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

C.  S.  Bliss,  Butman. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

J.  E.  Brown,  Butman. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Curly  Berge,  Butman. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Ross  Bros.,  Beaverton. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
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David  Streeter,  Estey. — ^Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
William  Brown,  Estey. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
George  Drake,  Harrison. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Harrison  Cooperage  Co.,  Harrison. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16. 
Glare  Steam  Laundry,  Clare. — E}quip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Greorge  Mader,  Glare. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Ots^o  Cigar  Co.,  Gaylord. — ^Pile  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16  years  of  age. 
John  Smiley,  Johannesburg. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Grayling  Steam  Laundry,  Grayling. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Sam  Robinson,  Hard  Grove. — Equip  boiler  with  low^water  alarm. 
T.  E.  Douglass  &  Co.^  Judd. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years  of  age ;  discharge  boy 

under  14  years  of  age. 
Onaway  Iron  Works,  Onaway. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
M.  S.  Cate,  Onaway. — Place  low- water  alarm  in  working  order. 
Oscar  Adams,  Weidman. — ^Repair  low- water  alarm;  file  9worn  statements 

for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
Millersburg  Novelty    Co.,  Millersburg. — Equip   boiler    with    low-water 

alarm. 
Perry,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Millersburg. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
William  Arkourt,  Case. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Fred  Ellison,  Case. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
Posen  Flouring  Mills,  Posen. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
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Inspection  District  No.  5.  Accidents  reported  in 


Name  of  Arm  or  factory. 


North  American  Chem.  Co. 

Rose  City  Mfg.  Co 

Industrial  Wt»rka 

MerHhen,  S.,  Parker  A  Co. .. 
BObt.  Beutel  Cooperage  Co. 

West  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
Industrial  Works. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co 

Industrial  Works. 

Beu8tein&Co....l 

M  S.Cate 

Ooldie  Manufacturing  Co.... 

Robert  Beutel 

Rose  City  Manufacturing  Co 
Robert  iieutel 

ISzcelslor Foundry  Co.... 
S.  B.  Hutchinson  Veneer  Co 
Goldie  Manufacturing  Co... 

P.  H.  Disher 

Industrial  Works 

Alpena  Excelsior  Co 

Alabaster  Co 

Robert  Beutel 

Hine  ACo 

Goldie  Manufacturing  Co.... 

H.  Bl  Loud's  Sons  Co 

Mlcbigan  Cooperage  Co 

Gi Dhar I.  &  Morrow 

Cheb<>ygan  Paper  Co 

Churchill  Jiumber  Co 

Mershon.  R .,  Parker  &  Co. . . 

J  a  me8  McGregor 

Hecla  Port.  Cem*t&CoaLCo 
Gardner,  Peterman&Co.... 

P.  W.Gttchri«t 

Mershon.  S.,  Parker  &  Co. .. 

Saling.  Hans-  ^n  &  Co 

TheGorham  Bros 


Town  where 
located. 


Bay  City 

Rose  City... 
Bay  City 

W.  Baydity 

Bay  City 

Midland 

Bay  City 

Onaway 

W.Bay  City. 

Rose  City... 
W.  Bay  City 


Onaway 

W.  Bay  City. 
Bay  City 

Alpena 

Alabaster 

W.  Bay  City. 


Au  Sable 

Standish 

Alpena 

Cheboygan. . 
Alpena 

Bay  City 

Cheboygan. . , 
W.  Bay  City 
Onaway , 

Alpena 

Bay  City 

Grayling 

Mt.  Pleasant. 


County  where 
located. 


Bay 

Ogemaw 

Bay 

Midland 

Bay 

Presque  Isle 
Bay 

Ogemaw 

Bay 

Presque  Isle 
Bay 

Alpena , 

Iosco 

Bay 

Iosco 

Arenac , 

Alpena 

Cheboygan.. 
Alpena 

Bay , 

Cheboygan. . 

Bay , 

Presque  Isle 

Alpena 

Bay 

Crawford.... 
Isabella 


4i 

V 

(^ 

o 

fli 

o 

5 

o 

9 

& 

lOOS 

. 

June 

1 

15 

Sept.20  1 

Oct. 

5 

Nov. 

t\ 

Dea  24  | 

•* 

81 

1903.     1 

Jan. 

15 

2 

t« 

to 

*< 

14 

•» 

26 

Feb. 

•7 

14 

Mar. 

1 

X 

1 

•• 

10 

•• 

0 

»• 

7 

*• 

18 

Apr. 

10 

12 

May 

4 

»• 

14 

June  15  1 

•t 

9 

" 

17 

•• 

27 

♦• 

29 

July 

8 

«• 

10 

»• 

15 

•* 

27 

•* 

80 

•  4 

81 

Sept 

.  9 

** 

15 

Dec. 

8 

Name  of  Injured 
person. 


C.  C.  Klump 

Bruce  Bailey  . . . 

J.  Widmann 

Edgar  Tausley.. 
R  G.  PettiV.... 


Frank  Mader. 
Ed  Hunt 


Pred  Duby  . . . . 
G.  W.  Girish  . , 
John  Toohey. . 


John  Chapman  . . . 

Ed  Town 

N.  Delude 

Timothy  LeSure. 
Fred  Long 


Robert  Scott 

Ralph  Scott 

Frank  Clark 

Otto  Richardson. .. 
Chas.  Mathews.... 

Robert  Watson.... 

John  Gregg 

EdRabideaux....i. 

Chas.  Miller 

Edgar  Peterson... 

Peter  Larson 

Ed  Downs 

Wm.  Gibbart 

Barney  Williams... 
Alfred  St.  Charles. 

J.  Keys 

Levi  Amo 

Ally  Rivard 

Arthur  Sanford.. 

Marmas  Ressette 
Oscar  Tecbendorp 
Napoleon  Colt, 
John  Je  well.. 
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60 

N. 

24 

" 

40 

F. 

43 

N. 

80 

•* 

24 

4. 

83 

•* 

81 

«> 

88 

F. 

22 

N. 

85 

<• 

27 

•• 

80 

F. 

40 

N. 

17 

•• 

19 

.. 

17 

•• 

26 

»• 

20 

(« 

50 

" 

19 

.i 

34 

•* 

16 

•• 

18 

" 

45 

F. 

19 

N. 

49 

40 

•* 

40 

P. 

45 

N. 

50 

•• 

28 

•« 

17 

<« 

87 

F. 

17 

N. 

88 

F. 

88 

N. 

M. 

S. 
M. 
S. 
M. 

S. 
M. 


M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 


M. 

S. 


M. 

8. 

M. 

S. 
M. 


S. 

M. 

S. 
Ai. 
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DBDUCTIONS  FROM  FORBGOING  TABLE. 

Number  of  accidents  reported 38 

Number  reported  In  1902 % 22 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 9 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 9 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported 11 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported 9 

Number  who  were  native  bom 81 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 7 

Number  who  were  married 21 

Number  who  were  single. 17 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 60 

Age  of  youngest  person  injured 13 

Average  age  of  all  persons  injured 31.4 

Number  of  persons  receiving  wages  during  disability 20 

Number  of  persons  receiving  no  wages  during  disability 17 

Number  pot  stated  1 

Number  receiving  other  benefits,  insurance,  etc 25 

Number  receiving  no  benefits 18 

Number  not  stated  1 

Number  under  21  years  of  age 10 

Number  under  16  years  of  age 1 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  guarded 83 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  not  guarded 3 

Number  not  stated 2 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 20 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  .to  carelessness 18 

Average  number  of  days  injured  persons  were  disabled 66.2 
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SIXTH    INSPECTION    DISTRICT— COUNTIES. 


Antrim. 

Lake. 

Montcalm. 

Bensie. 

Leelanau. 

Muskegon. 

CharloYolx. 

Bftanistee. 

Newaygo. 

Bmmet 

Mason. 

Oceana. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Mecosta. 

Osceola. 

Kalkaska. 

Missankee. 

Wexford. 

GHAS.  J.  GLARE,  Deputy  Inspector. 

Boom  8y  9,  Houseman  Block,  Grand  Bapids. 
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CHA.PTER    VII. 


PERSONAL  REPORT  OF  DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  CLARK. 

Office  of  Dbputy  Factory  Inspector^ 
Chrand  Rapids,  Michigan,  December  Jf,  1903, 
Hon.  Scott  Qriswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich. : 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  Bubmit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  for  the 
Sixth  Inspection  District.  During  the  year  I  have  inspected  710  factories 
and  workshops,  667  of  which  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
the  records  of  which  appear  in  the  following  tables.  This  is  an  increase 
of  56  over  the  number  inspected  in  this  district  in  1902.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease are  new  institutions,  which  shows  that  the  part  of  our  State  which 
in  the  past  has  been  known  principally  for  its  lumber  interests  is  fadt 
becoming  a  great  manufacturing  district.  The  factories  visited  that  do 
.  not  appear  in  the  tabulation  are  mostly  saw  mills,  operated  only  a  few 
months  in  each  year,  and  were  idle  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  In  reporting 
business  prospects,  537  factories  report  business  good,  120  as  being  fair, 
while  only  10  report  business  as  poor,  showing  over  98  per  cent  are  in 
evidence  of  continued  prosperity.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  labor 
has  been  so  well  employed  as  during  the  past  year.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  the  northern  counties  of  this  district.  My  inspection  shows  a  total  of 
20,878  people  employed  in  the  667  factories,  an  increase  over  the  year  of 
1902  of  3.109  persons. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

The  total  number  of  children  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection  was 
651,  of  which  516  were  boys  and  135  girls.  I  have  issued  45  orders  to  pro- 
cu;re  and  file  sworn  statements  as  to  age  and  in  eight  cases  have  found 
children  employed  under  14  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  were  ordered  dis- 
missed at  once.  In  many  cases  where  the  Child  Labor  Law  had  not  been 
complied  with,  I  have  found  that  the  fault  was  chargeable  to  the  superin- 
tendents or  foremen,  who  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law.  Upon  the  facts 
being  reported  to  the  owners  these  persons  were  severely  reprimanded  and 
in  some  cases  advised  that  in  the  future  they  would  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  observance  of  the  law. 
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GUARDING  MACHINBBY. 

During  the  year  141  orders  have  been  issued  to  guard  or  protect  belts, 
gearing,  setnscrews  and  other  dangerous  machinery.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  owners  have  been  pleased  to  have  their  attention  called  to  these  mat- 
ters and  have  readily  complied  with  the  orders  issued. 

BLBVATOBS. 

I  have  ordered  automatic  gates  and  elevator  repairs  made  in  Iti  fac- 
tories. The  proper  protection  of  elevators  and  well-holes  in  the  small 
factories  is  a  matter  which  requires  a  great  amount  of  study.  In  a  great 
many  cases  an  inspector  seems  hardly  justified  in  ordering  expensive 
gates,  and  yet  it  is  important  that  protection  must  be  supplied.  I  have, 
in  such  cases,  with  the  assistance  of  the  owners,  devised  certain  plans 
that  guarantee  safety  and  without  great  expense  to  the  owner. 

LOW-WATBB  ALARMS. 

I  have  ordered  68  low-water  alarms  attached  to  boilers  and  26  imperfect 
alarms  have  been  ordered  repaired.  In  some  cases  alarms  are  found  out 
of  order  through  the  carelessness  or  heedlessness  of  the  persons  in 
charge  of  boilers,  by  placing  obstructions  on  same,  winding  rags  around 
the  whistle  or  tying  it  down.  Such  action  should  be  prohibited  by  a  law 
with  a  severe  penalty  attached.  In  such  cases  I  have  advised  the  owners 
of  the  facts  and  insisted  that  the  practice  must  be  discontinued. 

STORBS  AND  HOTELS. 

During  the  year  I  have  inspected  73  hotels  and  18  stores,  the  latter 
employing  10  or  more  persons  each,  a  record  of  which  will  be  found  under 
proper  head  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  the  law  requiring  that  stores  and 
hotels  should  be  inspected  as  to  the  sanitary  condition,  fire  protection, 
etc.,  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  works  no 
injury  to  the  employer.  In  some  cases  the  water-closets  and  wash-rooms 
for  tte  use  of  the  guests  in  hotels  are  very  unsanitary,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  law  relative  to  the  inspection  of  toilet-rooms  and  closets  in 
hotels  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  general  inspection,  as  to  their 
sanitary  condition,  of  all  water-closets,  wash-rooms  and  toilet-rooms  in 
hotels.  I  have  issued  necessary  orders  for  fire-edcapes  and  ladders  on 
hotels  and  stores  in  several  cases,  and  have  ordered  sworn  statements 
filed  for  all  children  found  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

GBNBRAL  ORDERS  FOR  CHANGBS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  ordered  three  blower  systems  repaired, 
five  water-closets  provided,  doors  hung  to  swing  outward,  railings  on 
stairs,  etc.  In  some  cases  have  suggested  changes  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, do  not  come  under  the  inspection  laws,  but  which  suggestions  have 
been  readily  complied  with. 
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RBCOM  MSNDATI0N8. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  employers  to  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  all  accidents  to  persons  in  their  employ 
while  they  are  engaged  xn  their  duties,  inflicting  a  penalty  for  non-com- 
pliance; also  that  the  general  inspection  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  include 
all  public  buildings,  and  blocks  used  for  boarding  or  rooming  houses,  or 
for  housekeeping.  I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  that  a  law  be  en- 
acted requiring  that  all  stationary  steam  boilers,  upon  which  no  boiler 
insurance  is  carried,  must  be  inspected  by  competent  men,  under  the 
supervision  of  State  authority,  also  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
steam  engineers. 

FINAL. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  be  courteous  and  obliging  to  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  brought  in  contact,  and  while  I  have  tried  tp  do  my  full 
duty  as  factory  inspector,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  whom  I  have  met  in  connection  with  the  work.  In  conclusion  I  desire 
to  thank  you  and  your  assistants  for  the  many  favors  extended  and  the 
assistance  that  has  been  given  me  during  the  year. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

O.  J.  OLABK, 

Deputy  Inspector. 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OF  WORK  IN  SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Number  of  factories  and  workshops  inspected 667 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 9 

Number  that  have  been  established  since  January  1,  1900 175 

Number  reporting  business  good  and  fair 657 

Number  reporting  business  poor 10 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work 10 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 26.3 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.8 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 571 

Average  dally  wages  paid  superintendents |4  96 

Number  of  foremen  employed 768 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen |2  72 

Number  of  males  employed  in  office 421 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |2  74 

Number  of  females  employed  in  office 212 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these ^ |1  23 

Number  of  male  adults  employed 16,311 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |1  67 

Number  of  female  adults  employed 1,948 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  89 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  old  employed 516 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  79 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  old  employed 135 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  61 

Whole  number  of  employes  at  time  of  inspection 20,877 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes $1  64 

Capacity  for  employment  of  the  667  factories 24,019 

Number  employed  less  full  capacity 3,142 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 4.7 

Number  of  accidents  reported  In  these  factories 72 

Number  reported  in  1902 131 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  insurance  on  employes 121 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power 470 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 407 

Number  where  boilers  have  not  low  water  alarms 63 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 380 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  in  good  condition 27 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power 86 

Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 31 

Number  of  factories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 49 

Number  of  factories  renting  power  or  using  no  power 81 

Number  of  factories  where  orders  were  made 204 

Number  of  orders  made 345 
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CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  SIXTH  DISTRICT  DURING  YEAR. 

Shelby  Milling  Co.,  Shelby. — Repair  low- water  alarm ;  place  iron  railing 

around  engine  pit. 
Getty  &  Moser,  Shelby. — Guard  cut-oflP  saw;  box  in  belts  and  pulleys  near 

circular  saw. 
Fruit  Growers'  Package  Co.,  Shelby. — ^Protect  all  set-screws  and  project- 
ing bolts;  box  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  repair  low- water  alarm. 
Halstead  Table  Co.,  Pentwater. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings; 

box  in  low  wheel  of  band-saw. 
Peter  LaBonta,  Pentwater. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  file 

sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
W.  C.  Bennett  &  Co.,  Hart. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 
Hart  Water  Works,  Hart.— ^Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Erickson-Steffee  Co.,  Whitehall.— ^Box  in  low  wheel  of  band-saw ;  protect 

all  set-screws  and  couplings. 
The  Mufer  Cedar  Co.,  Whitehall. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings. 
Amazon  Knitting  Co.,  MuskegOB. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings; 

file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Puro  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon. — Provide  gates  for  elevator  on  second  and  third 

floors;  box  in  drive-belt;  equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarms;  desig- 
nate ladies'  closet  by  sign. 
Muskegon  Cabinet  Co.,  Musk^on. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings, 

and  belt  and  pulley  on  sander;  file  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16. 
Muskegon  knitting  Mills,  Muskegon. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Stewart  Hartshorn  Co.,  Muskegon. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
Central  Paper  Co.,  Muskegon. — Adjust  whistle  on  low-water  alarm  on  No. 

3  boiler;  repair  automatic  door  of  elevator  on  first  floor;  protect 

gears  on  winding  machine;  place  railing  around  balance-wheel  of  No. 

1  header ;  change  stairs  over  shaft  on  te,ck  side  of  dry-machine  so  as 

to  cover  coupling  on  shaft. 
Bodgers  Iron  Mfg.  Co.,  Musk^on. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
American  Steam  Laundry,  Muskegon. — Protect  all    set-screws;    repair 

whistle  on  Reliance  Alarm;  provide  separate  water-closet  for  females. 
Quinn  Plumbing  and  Heating  Co.,  Musk^on. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Thayer  Lumber  Co.,  Mill  No.  1,  Muskegon. — ^Protect  all  set-screws  and 

couplings. 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Shops,  Muskegon. — Put  low-water  alarm  in 

good  working  order. 
Sargeant  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  connect  shapers  to 

blower  system. 
Monroe  Mfg.  Co.,  Musk^on. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  uuder 

16 ;  box  in  belts  and  pulleys  on  planer  No.  1. 
Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  box  in  lower  wheel 

of  band-saw ;  place  railing  around  belt  and  shafting  of  both  shapers, 

and  on  sides- of  belts  and  shafting  of  large  planer;  repair  low- water 

alarm. 
Muskegon  Milling  Co.,  Muskegon. — Place  railing  on  outside  of  crank  and 

shaft  of  engine;  protect  all  set-screws. 
22 
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Peerless  Creamery,  Muskegon. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

James  Coyne,  Muskegon. — Provide  water-closet  for  use  of  females. 

Antiseptic  Steam  Laundry,  Muskegon. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  designate 
ladies'  closet  by  signs. 

Dalton  Creamery,  Muskegon. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16;  place  valve  on  waste  pipe  of  water  column  so  alarm  can  be  tested 
without  lowering  water  in  boiler. 

Cloeting  Printing  Co.,  Muskegon. — File  sworn  statement  for  boj'  under  16, 

W.  R.  Jones,  Muskegon. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Muskegon  Stock  Yards,  Muskegon. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Morton  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Place  railing  on  west  side  of  well- 
hole,  second  floor. 

Grand  Rapids  Desk  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Michigan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Repair  low-water 
alarm ;  place  guard  on  rip-saw. 

The  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Cover  gears  on  large 
shear  machine  and  punch  machine ;  repair  elevator ;  equip  new  boiler 
with  low- water  alarm. 

Standard  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Place  railing  on  side 
of  engine  crank;  repair  blower  on  emery  wheel;  protect  all  set- 
screws. 

Electric  Alarm  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Automatic  Wringer  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Protect  all  set-screws; 
place  railing  around  drive-wheel  of  engine. 

Gray  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights. — Place  guard  on  cut-off  saw  and  rail- 
ing on  side  of  engine  crank. 

Curled  Hair  Mattress  Works,  Muskegon  Heights. — File  sworn  statements 
for  all  children  under  16. 

Spring  Lake  Iron  Co.,  Fruitport. — Place  railing  around  engine  drive- 
wheel  ;  cover  gears  and  coupling  on  hoisting  machine. 

Foster-Winchester  Lumber  Co.,  Mill  No.  1,  Slocum. — Protect  couplings; 
cover  gears  on  sawdust  carrier. 

Foster-Winchester  Lumber  Co.,  Mill  No.  2,  Slocum. — Equi[)  boiler  with 
low-water  alarm;  protect  all  set-screws;  box  belts  and  pulleys  on 
large  planer;  place  belt-shifter  on  matcher  and  rail  arcmnd  belts  and 
pulleys;  discharge  all  boys  under  14  years  of  age;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16;  prohibit  boys  under  16  years  of  age 
operating  machines. 

Langland  Mfg.  Co.,  North  Muskegon. — Cover  sawdust  carrier;  provide, 
guard  for  cut-off  saw. 

Gow  &  Campbell,  North  Muskegon. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16  years  of  age;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  replace 
covering  on  gears. 

Greenville  Implement  Co.,  Greenville. — Repair  blower  system  on  emery 
wheel. 

Coleman  Bros.,  Greenville. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Ranney  Refrigerator  Co.,  Greenville. — Factory  A:  Protect  all  set-screws; 
file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16.  Factory  B :  Protect  all 
set-screws.  Factoi^y  C:  Protect  all  set-screws;  place  railing  on 
stairs  leading  from  first  to  second  fioors  in  the  mill. 

Moore  Plow  and  Implement  Co.,  Greenville. — Box  in  belting  and  pulleys 
on  shaper;  protect  drive-belt  in  machine  shop. 
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J.  E.  Henkel,  Greenville. — Provide  guard  for  rip-saw ;  box  in  lower  wheel 

of  band-saw  and  belting  and  pulleys  on  shaper. 
Greenville  Cheese  Factory,  Greenville. — Equip  boiler    with    low-water 

alarm. 
0.  E.  Chittenden  &  Co.,  Carson  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm ; 

protect  all  set-screws;  box  in  drive- wheel  and  belt  or  place  railing 

around  same. 
Skinner  &  Steenman,  Howard  City. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Benjamin  Fuller,  Howard  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Stebbins  Mfg.  Co.,  Lakeview. — Provide  gates  or  other  suitable  protection 

for  elevators  on  second  floor. 
Lakeview  Cheese  Factory,  Lakeview. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
Macomber  &  Bale,  Lakeview. — Box  in  low  wheel  of  band-saw ;  place  guard 

on  rip-saw. 
Bemus  Cheese  Factory,  Remus. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
McBride's  Cheese  Factory,    McBrides. — Equip    boiler    with    low-water 

alarm. 
Stanton  Cheese  Factory,  Stanton. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Q.  C.  Gooder,  Stanton. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Budell  Creamery,  Stanwood. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Michigan  Heater  Co.,  Big  Rapids. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 

under  16  years  of  age. 
Upper  Falcon  Mfg.  Co.,  Big  Rapids. — Repair  floor  on  third  floor;  close 

elevator  doors  when  elevator  is  not  in  use;  protect  all  set-screws  and 

couplings. 
Lower  Falcon  Mfg.  Co.,  Big  Rapids. — Repair  elevator  gates  on  second 

floor;  protect  elevator  shaft  on  third  floor  either  by  gate  or  false 

floor. 
Big  Rapids  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Big  Rapids. — Protect  elevator  gates  on 

second,  third  and  fourth  floors;  floor  on  fourth  floor  repaired;  box  in 

belt  on  drum  sander ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Jones  &  Green,  Big  Rapids. — Equip  new  boiler  with  low- water  alarm; 

provide  belt-shifters  for  all  machines  not  thus  equipped. 
City  Steam  Laundry,  Big  Rapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Barryton  Creamery  Co.,  Barryton. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
W.  J.  Shanks,  Barryton. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Cheese  Factory,  Big  Rapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Reed  City  Iron  Works,  Big  Rapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm ; 

place  railng  around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 
Wm.  Horner,  IReed  City. — Place  railing  on  stairs  from  first  floor  to  the. 

basement. 
John  Jaeing,  Reed  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
Welsh  Mfg.  Co.,  Reed  City. — Box  in  belts  and  pulleys  on  planer. 
Gerber  &  Strable,  Reed  City.^Box  in  belts  and  pulleys  on  planer. 
Hersey  Creamery,  Hersey. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Evart  Creamery,  Evart. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Davy  &  Co.,  Evart. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Johnson  &  Milliken  Co.,  Cadillac. — Place  railing  on  stairs;  box  in  lower 

wheel  of  band-saw;  place  belt-shifter  on  moulding  machine. 
Williams  Bros.  Co.,  Cadillac. — Place  whistle  on  low-water  alarm  on  miji- 

dle  boiler. 
Cummer,  Diggins  &  Co.,  Cadillac. — Box  in  drive-belt    and    pulley    on 

planer;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
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Oviatt  Veneer  Works,  Cadillac. — Box  in  drive-belt  and  pulley  on  cut-off 
saw ;  cover  all  openings  in  floor ;  provide  registers  for  recording  the 
names  of  boys  under  16. 

Grant  &  Wilcox,  LeRoy. — Drive-belt  and  pulley  on  matcher  boxed  in. 

LeBoy  Cheese  Factory,  LeRoy. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Jennings. — Protect  all  couplings. 

James  McConnell,  Jennings. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Murphy  &  Diggins,  Cadillac. — Cover  gear  on  conveyor. 

Cobbs  &  Mitchell,  Cadillac. — Mill  No.  1 :  Cover  coupling  on  line  shaft. 
Mill  No.  2:  File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16.  Mill  No.  3: 
Cover  coupling  on  line  shaft. 

Wilcox  Bros.,  Cadillac. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm ;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16;  one  boy,  under  14,  ordered  dis- 
charged. 

MoBain  Roller  Mills,  McBain. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cornwell  Lumber  Co.,  Mill  No.  2,  McBain. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

D.  B.  Kelly,  Lucas. — Place  guard  on  cut-off  saw. 

Sherk  &  Thompson,  Marion. — Sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Marion  Mfg.  Co.,  Marion. — Protect  drive-belt  and  pulley  on  large  planer. 

T.  Burke,  Cadillac. — Provide  separate  water-closet  for  female  employes. 

Richard  Rybold,  Cadillac. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Williams  Bros.,  Manton. — Place  guard  on  clipper-saw. 

M.  Northrup,  Manton. — Repair  floor  where  drive-belt  comes  up  to  rip-saw. 

South  Side  Lumber  Co.,  Traverse  City. — Box  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw. 

Traverse  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Traverse  City. — Box  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw, 
and  drive-belts  and  pulleys  on  all  planers  and  re-saw ;  place  guard  on 
cut-off  saw  in  planing  mill;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  box 
in  cut-off  saw  in  saw  mill. 

Fulgfaam  Mfg.  Co.,  Traverse  City. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place  guard 
over  gearing  on  matcher  machine. 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Co.,  Traverse  City. — Protect  all  set-screws  and 
couplings;  discharge  two  boys  under  14. 

Victor  Petertyl,  Traverse  City. — Box  in  lower  wheel'  of  band-saw. 

Traverse  City  Iron  Works,  Traverse  City. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

Jackson  Machine  Shop,  Traverse  City. — Discharge  one  boy  under  14. 

Wm.  Beitner,  Traverse  City. — Repair  or  replace  low-water  alarm. 

A.  Williams,  Traverse  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm.  ^ 

Fleming  &  Mitchell,  Traverse  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cook  &  Smith,  Traverse  City. — ^Protect  all  set-screws;  cover  gears  on 
planer;  repair  or  replace  low- water  alarm. 

Elmwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Traverse  City. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

J.  E.  Qreilick  Co.,  Traverse  City. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place  cover  over 
cut-off  saw ;  box  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw ;  repair  low- water  alarm 
on  boiler  in  planing  mill ;  equip  two  boilers  in  shingle  mill  with  low- 
water  alarms. 

Traverse  City  Canning  Co.,  Traverse  City. — File  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16 ;  discharge  all  children  under  14. 

Traverse  City  Steam  Laundry,  Traverse  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm ;  discharge  one  boy  under  14. 

E.  Petterson,  Sutton's  Bay. — Cover  gear  on  conveyor;  cut  off  shaft  where 

it  extends  l>eyond  bearing.;  protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings; 
guard  cut-off  saw;  equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
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Levas  Bros.,  button's  Bay. — Box  in  pulley  and  belts  on  planer;  place 
guard  over  rip-saws;  repair  floor. 

Empire  Lumber  Co.,  Empire. — Cover  gear  on  log  conveyor;  protect  all 
set-screws  and  couplings. 

D.  H.  Day,  Glen  Haven. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

J.  O.  Nessen  &  Co.,  Glen  Arbor. — Protect  all  couplings  on  line  shaft. 

Guelph  Patent  Cask  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honor. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  coup- 
lings; file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

P.  G.  Hart,  Honor. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Wylie  Cooperage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Interlochen. — Repair  low- water  alarm. 

J.  H.  Mahan,  Elk  Rapids. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  place  guard-rail  around 
balance- wheel  of  engine ;  discharge  boy  under  14. 

St.  Louis  Hoop  and  Stave  Co.,  Rapid  City. — ^Protect  all  set-screws. 

Bellaire  Wooden  ware  Co.,  Bellaire. — Protect  all  set-screws;  provide  au- 
tomatic gate  for  elevator,  second  floor. 

Henry  Richardi,  Bellaire. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  couplings;  repair 
or  replace  low-water  alarm. 

0.  C.  Potter  &  Co.,  Bellaire. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Central  Lake  Canning  Co.,  Central  Lake. — ^File  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16 ;  discharge  all  children  under  14. 

A.  Walbrecht,  Central  Lake. — -Repair  low-water  alarm. 

A.  C.  Forbes,  Charlevoix. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Cram,  Whitford  &  Sons  Co.,  Charlevoix. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water 
alarm. 

Waterman  &  Price,  East  Jordan. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 
protect  all  set-screws;  box  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw;  file  sworn 
statement  for  one  boy  under  16. 

East  Jordan  Lumber  Co.,  East  Jordan. — Mill  B :  Pi'otect  all  set-screws. 
Factory  No.  2:  Protect  belts  and  pulley  on  large  planer;  Shingle 
Mill,  protect  all  set-screws. 

Alex.  Paton.  Phelps. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  cover  carriage  gears  in  base- 
ment ;  equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 

N.  P.  Peterson,  Phelps. — Protect  set-screws  and  couplings;  equip  boiler 
with  low-water  alarm. 

A.  J.  DeArment  &  Sons,  Petoskey. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Co.,  Petoskey. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place 
guard-rail  around  balance-wheel  of  small  engine;  cover  gears  on 
pump  in  basement. 

City  Water  Works,  Petoskey. — Cover  gear-wjieels  on  pump  and  gear- 
wheels connected  to  water-wheel;  protect  all  set-screws  and  coup- 
lings. 

City  Lighting  Plant,  Petoskey. — Box  in  water-wheels  and  gearing  of  same. 

Petoskey,  Bay  View  &  Northern  Gas  Co.,  Petoskey. — Equip  boiler  with 
low-water  alarm. 

Petoskey  Brewing  Co.,  Petoskey. — E(iuip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm ;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

W.  W.  Rice  Leather  Co.,  Petoskey. — Protect  elevator  shaft  on  second 
floor. 

Wm.  Rockwell,  Harbor  Springs. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm; 
place  spreader  and  guard  on  large  rip-saw. 

J.  Mikisell  &  Co.  Canning  Co.,  Shelby. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16;  employ  no  children  under  14. 
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Sears  &  ZS'ichols,  Pentwater. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
10 ;  employ  no  children  under  14. 

W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Hart. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16; 
employ  no  children  under  14;  place  rail  at  foot  of  stairs  in  cooling 
room,  where  conveyor  passes. 

Handy  Things  Co.,  Ludington. — Dismiss  one  boy  under  14;  file  sworn 
statement  for  children  under  16. 

Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Co.,  No.  1,  Ludington. — Protect  all  couplings  on 
line  shaft. 

Ludington  Record- Appeal,  Ludington. — File  sworn  statements  for  girl 
under  16. 

American  Steam  Laundry,  Ludington. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 
alarm. 

Butters  Salt  &  Lumber  Co.,  No.  1,  Buttersville. — Box  in  couplings  on  line 
shaft  in  basement ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Custer  Canning  Co.,  Custer. — Dismiss  all  children  under  14;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

M.  S.  Markum,  Alanson. — Remove  rag  from  whistle  of  low-water  alarm 
and  keep  same  in  working  order  in  future ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Alanson  Woodenware  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alanson. — Equip  boiler  with  loAv-water 
alarm ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Colby  &  Hinkley,  Alanson. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

H.  Hinkley  &  Co.,  Brutus. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Tindel  &  Jackson,  Pellston. — Mill  No.  1 :  Protect  all  set-screws  and  coup- 
lings on  line  shaft  in  basement.  Mill  No.  2 :  Box  in  double  cut-off 
f*aw  on  back  side. 

D.  Kirby,  Pellston. — Remove  rag  from  whistle  of  low-water  alarm  and 
keep  same  in  good  working  order;  protect  all  set- screws. 

The  Buckley  &  Douglass  Co.,  No.  1,  Manistee. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

.American  Hide  and  Leather  Co.,  Manistee. — Protect  set-screws  on  bark 
grinder  and  tan  press  machine. 

Manistee  Lumber  Co.,  Eureka  Mill  No.  1,  Manistee. — Protect  all  set- 
screws  in  basement;  place  railing  on  stairs  from  lath  department  to 
basement. 

City  Planing  Mill,  Manistee. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Louis  Sands,  Manistee. — ^No.  6,  protect  all  set-screws;  No.  9,  cover  gear 
on  planer. 

J.  H.  Shults,  Manistee. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Manistee  Mfg.  Co.,  Manistee. — Box  in  lower  wheels  of  band-saws  and  re- 
saw;  place  railing  around  balance-wheel  of  engine;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

Manistee  Novelty  Co.,  Manistee. — ^Repair  low- water  alarm. 

Jos.  Kirster,  Manistee. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Brugman  Bros.,  Manistee. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

Kitzenger  &  Babcock,  No.  3,  Manistee. — Protect  all  set-screws;  place  rail- 
ing on  side  of  main  drive- wheel. 

Dennis  Bros.  Salt  and  Lumber  Co.,  No.  1,  Stronach. — Protect  all  set- 
screws. 

Frank  Mosher,  Stronach. — File  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

R.  G.  Peters'  Salt  and  Lumber  Co.,  No.  1,  East  Lake. — Protect  all  set- 
screws  and  lower  wheel  of  band-saw  in  planing  mill ;  box  in  gearing 
in  basement  of  old  mill ;  place  railings  on  sides  of  two  drive-  belts. 

Filer  &  Sons,  No.  1,  Filer  City. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
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Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont. — Cover  gears  on  scalding  machine ;  pro- 
tect elevator  shaft  on  second  and  third  floors ;  file  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14. 

Darling  Milling  Co.,  Fremont. — Box  in  main  drive-belt  on  second, floor; 
repair  or  replace  low-water  alarm. 

Thompsonville  Woodenware  Co.,  Thompsonville* — Protect  all  set-screws. 

The  Piqua  Handle  Co.,  Thompsonville. — Protect  all  set-screws;  box  in 
gears  on  slab-conveyor  in  saw  mill. 

East  Shore  Woodenware  Co.,  Frankfort. — Protect  all  set-screws;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  IG;  repair  low- water  alarm; 
cover  gears  on  box-making  machine. 

Bellows  Bros,.  Frankfort. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Benzie  County  Canning  Co.,  Frankfort. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14. 

F.  E.  Markham,  Frankfort. — Repair  low-water  alarm. 

C.  O.  D.  Steam  Laundry,  Frankenfort. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water 
alarm. 

Arcadia  Canning  Co.,  Arcadia.;— File  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14. 

Bear  Lake  Roller  Mills,  Bear  Lake. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

The  Bear  Lake  Canning  Co.,  Bear  Lake. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16;  employ  no  children  under  14 ;  repair  low-water  alarm. 

The  Case  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  Kalkaska.-— Equip  boiler  with  low- 
water  alarm. 

E.  F.  Johnson,  Kalkaska. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

A.  Kimball,  Mancelona. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Eclipse  Motor  Co.,  Mancelona. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

B.  C.  &  S.  E.  R.  R.  Co.,  Boyne. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
The  Elm  Cooperage  Co.,  Boyne. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  un- 
der 16. 

G.  M.  King  &  Son,  Boyne. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 

Boyne  City  Lumber  Co.,  Boyne. — Place  railing  around  drive-wheel  in  en- 
gine room. 
Tindle  &  Jackson,  Alba. — Stave  and  Heading  Factory:     Equip  boiler 

with  low  water  alarm.    Lumber  and  Handle  Factory:    Equip  boiler 

with  low-water  alarm. 
W.  E.  Jones,  Alba. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm. 
A.  W.  Nichols,  Alba. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
S.  A.  Wellman  &  Co.,  South  Boardman. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 

alarm. 
Star  Canning  Co.,  Freesoil. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  utider 

16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14. 
Casnovia  Roller  Mill,  Casnovia. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Fenwick  Cheese  Factory,  Fenwick. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water  alarm. 
Coral  Canning  Co.,  Coral. — Equip  boiler  with  low- water  alarm ;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
Butternut  Cheese   Factory,  Butternut. — Equip   boiler    with    low-water 

alarm. 
Carson  City  Cheese  Factory,  Carson  City. — Equip  boiler  with  low-water 

alarm. 
Luce-Redmond  Chair  Co.,  Big  Rapids. — Equip    boiler    with    low-water 

alarm; 
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Inspection  District  No.  S.  ^  Accidents  reported  m 


A 

Name  of  firm  or  factory. 

Town  where 
located. 

f 

County  where 
located. 

a 

1 
s 

5 

o 

S 

Name  of  injured 
person. 

1 

!s 

a 

1 
I 

o 

& 

-< 

s 

\ 

55 

1 
1 

Cununer,  Diggins  &  Co 

Alaska  Refrigerator  Co 

Fremont  Canning  Co ..." . 
Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co 

Cadillac 

Muskegen  H. 

Fremont 

Muskegon  H. 

Manistee 

Muskegon  H. 
Manistee 

Muskegon.... 

Cadillac 

Muskegon  H. 
Manton 

Manistee 

Cadillac 

Traverse  City 
Muskegon 

Greenville.!!. 

Whitehall!!!! 
Muskegon  H. 
Big  Rapids... 
Muskegon 

Muskegon  H. 

Stronach 

Lucas 

Ludington. . . . 

Muskegon 

Ludington — 

Stronach!!!! 
Cadillac 

Manistee 

Ludington — 
Muskegon  H. 

CadUlac 

Manistee 

Jennings 

Traverse  City 
Big  Rapids. . . 
Howard  City. 
Pentwater... 

CadiUac 

Muskegon .... 
Ludington — 
Traverse  Citj 
Slocum 

Wexford 

Muskegon.... 

Newaygo 

Muskegon.... 

Manistee 

Muskegon.... 
Manistee.... 

Muskegon .. . . 

Wexford 

Muskegon .... 
Wexford.^.... 

Manistee 

Wexford 

G'd  Traverse. 
Muskegon — 

Montcalm .... 

Muskegon.!!. 

Mecosta 

MuskegoQ 

Manistee.!!!! 
Missaukee.... 
Mason 

Muskegon 

Mason 

Manistee 

Wexford 

Manistee 

Mason 

Muskegon.... 

Wexford 

Manistee 

Missaukee... 
G'd  Traverse. 

Mecosta 

Montcalm .... 
Oceana  

Wexford 

Muskegon.... 

Mason 

G'd  Traverse 
Muskegon  — 

IMS. 
Sept.  I 
'*       6 

•  16 
••      16 
"      20 

•'      20 

Oct.     8 

-      18 

•*      18 
"      26 

Nov.    5 

Dec.  11 

••      12 

••      20 

1008. 

Jan.    1 

6 
"       8 
•*      14 
••      16 
"      17 

..      j7 

"      31 

Feb     5 

6 

•'        7 

'•      14 
"      14 
*'      14 
••      20 
"      21 

•»      25 
••      28 
'•      2d 
"      26 
"      26 

••      28 
Mar.    8 
"       6 
••      10 
"      12 

♦•      20 
•!      20 

•  26 
••      31 

April  2 

••      11 
••      20 
••      24 

May    5 

..        7 

Dan  Sheehan 

WIU  Gregory 

WUl  Rutherford... 
J.R.Bush 

48 
28 
24 

80 
40 

iS 

26 
88 
41 

16 
86 

10 

17 

21 

47 
88 
45 
16 
34 

47 
23 
38 
60 
36 

25 

60 
15 
18 
30 

34 
40 
20 
20 
24 

28 
20 
23 
26 
32 

40 
40 
25 
80 
14 

40 
21 
80 
21 
28 

F. 

N. 

F. 

N. 

'n.' 

F. 
N. 

F. 

N. 

F. 

N. 
F. 
N. 

N.' 

F. 
N. 

F. 

•  it 

N. 

M. 

8. 
M. 

S. 

Bianistee  Iron  Works  Co. . . . 

Alaska  Refrigerator  Co 

L.  Sands  Shingle  Mill  No.  6 

Saw         -       ••    7. 

Stave        '       "    8. 

Moon  Desk  Co 

Ja  Bonetchie. 

Arthur  BuUock.... 

Carl  Benson 

Anton  Johnson.... 
Peter  Johnson 

John  VanderMolen 
a.  W.  Fortlage.... 
Geo.  Kieft. 

BL 

S. 

M. 

S. 

Oviatt  Veneer  Lumber  Co.. 
Alaska  Refrigerator  Co 

M. 

S. 

Williams  Bros 

Roy  Harris 

JohnKalosa 

Edward  CampbeU. 
C.  S.  Hickerson.... 

Chas.  Green 

John  Meyers 

J.  A.  Stanton 

C.  M.  Price 

Manistee  Iron  Works  Co ... . 

Cummer. -Diggins  &  Co 

Victor  Petertyl 

M. 

Stewart  Hartshorn  Co 

Muskegon  Cabinet  Co 

Ranney'p  Refrigerator  Co. . . 

S. 
M. 

The  Nufer  Cedar  Co 

Joshua  Nelson 

Jos.  Bouchard 

L.  Weston 

BartholmewBriuen 

Delore  Lasser 

P.  Hokinson. 

Albert  Kennedy. . . 
F.  HamUton.  Jr.... 
Alfa  Ra  Favbe 

Christian  Addison. 
Christ.  Peterson... 

Dean  Agens 

John  Manthg 

Clarence  Beach.... 

Fred  Mass. 

8. 

Gray  Mf ir.  Co 

M. 

Hood  &  Wright 

Thayer  Lumber  Co 

S. 

Alaska  Refrigerator  Co 

Shaw  EUectrio  Crane  Co ... . 
Dennis  Bros.  Salt  &  Lum.  Co. 
D.  B.KeUy 

M. 

S. 

Ludington  Woodenware  Co. 
Dana  &  Steketee 

M. 

Oarrom-Archareno  Co 

Dennis  Bros.  Salt  &  Lum.  Co. 
Cummer,  Diggins  &  Co 

The  Buckley  &  Douglass  Co. 

Carrom-  A  rchareno  Co 

Alaska  Refrii?erator  Co. 

S. 
M. 

Robert  Spear 

Chas.  Lake 

S. 
M. 

Cunmier,  Diggins  &  Co 

L.  Sands  Lumber  Mill  No.  1. 

Mitchell  Bros 

Curtis  Frook 

JohnStripka 

Lew  WUUams. 

George  CorneU.... 

Roy  Bowman 

R.  G.  Austin 

Fay  Isley 

J.  E.  Qreillck  Co 

•• . 

Lower  Falcon  Mfg.  Co 

Skinner  &  Steeman  Co 

Peter  La  Bonta 

R. 

Cadillac  Handle  Co 

Geo.  HoUand 

Lena  Johnson 

John  Dutchkowski. 

Fred  Pitcher 

Jess.  Everest 

M. 

American  Steam  Laundry.. 
Handy  Things  Co 

S. 

M. 

Wells-Hlgman  Co 

S. 

Foster- Winchester  Lum.  Co. 
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faxicries  inspected  in  1903. 


At  what  was  injured 
person  employed. 


Band  sawyer 

Shape  operator. . 
Saw  operator. . . . 

Cooker 

Carpenter. 


Helper 

Saw  operator. 

Chopplncr  blocks 

Taking  away  lumber. 
Foreman 


Helper 

Veneer  cutter 

Operatiog  sander. 
Chipping  saw 


Machinist.. 


Millwright 

Running  ripsaw. 
Oiler  and  helper. 
Tending  sander. . 
Fireman 


l!:nglneer..; 

Operating  bolter 

Operating  machine 

Log  roller 

Helper 


Saw  operator. . . . , 

Lathe  work 

HandUng  slabs.... 
Handle  chuoker. 
Sawyer 


Linotype  operator.. 
Running  saw 


edger 

wood  splitter. 


I 

II 
It 

Is 

a 


1 


I- 
11 


1  year.. 

2  years 

7  days., 
4  mo's.. 

6  years. 

8  mo*s.. 
6  weeks 
8  mo's 

6  years. 

6  mo's. 


2  years. 

3  mo's.. 

8  years 


3awyer 

Running  rip  saw  .... 
Matcher  operator. 

Laborer 

Tending  trimmer.. 


unning  slasher. . . 

Laborer 

Conmion  worker.. 

General  work 

Cleaning  floors. . . . 


9  years. 
2  "  . 
2  mo's.. 
2  years. 

20  "  . 

2  •*  . 

10  *•  . 

10  *•  . 

88  '♦  . 

1  year.. 
4  mo's.. 

6H  days. 

2  years. 

1  year.. 

10  mo's.. 

2  years. 

1  year.. 

2  mo's.. 

1  year.. 

2  years. 
1  week 
4  years 


Millwright 

General  worker. 

Rip  sawyer 

Tailing  planer 

Lath  machine 


3  mo's. 

3  years 
6  mo's. 


3  days.. 

1  year. 

2  years 
1  month 

15  days.. 
10  years. 


no 
yes 


yes 


no 
yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 
yes 


yes 


yes 
yes 


yes 


yes 

no 
yes 


yes 


What  caused  the  accident. 


Thrown  against  saw . 
Caught  in  machine. . . 

Hand  against  saw 

Caught  on  shaft 

Nail  through  hand. . . . 


Hot  iron  in  face 

Caught  on  saw 

Cut  thumb  with  ax. . . 
Foot  caught  in  gear. 
Splinter  from  saw. . . , 


Caught  In  boring  machine . 

Log  fell  on  foot 

Hand  against  disc 

Caught  on  saw 


A  fall.. 


Struck  by  block... 
Flying  sliver ........ 

Fell  from  scaffold.. 

Caught  in  belt 

Boiler  exploded.. . . 


Caught  on  saw. 


FeUinvat 

Fell  off  log  deck. 


Caught  on  saw 

between  castings. 

Struck  by  slab 

Arm  caught  saw 

Thrown  on  saw 


Caught  in  machine . 
"        on  saw 


Flying  edgiog . . . 
Caught  on  saw. 


•'   knife 

bet'n  slab  and  conveyor 
on  saw 


Finger  caught 

Caught  in  log  chain. 

**  planer 

•*        on  ripsaw., 
by  coupling . 


"        in  clutch  pulley. 

Burned  on  mangle 

Struck  by  board 

Caught  in  planer 

Fell  from  ladder 


I 

8 


I 


o 

St 


3s 


•a 
2 

9 

3 
3 

II 

?! 
1^ 


severe 
slight 


serious 
severe 
slight 
severe 


serious 

severe 

serious 

fatal 


serious 

fatal 
severe 

slight 


severe 
fatal 

severe 
sUght 

serious 


severe 

slight 
severe 

slight 

severe 

serious 

severe 

slight 

fatal 

severe 
slight 
serious 
severe 


'I 


2© 


H 


»1 

So 


'i 

H 

si 
1^ 


45 
42 

ioi' 

14 
25 

2 


20 


100 
14 

126 
84 
46 


yes 
no 


no 
yes 


yes 
no 


yes 

DO 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 
no 


yes 


no 
yes 
no 

yes 


no 

yes 


yes 

DO 


yes 


no 
no 
yes 

no 

yes 
no 

yes 

no 
yes 


yes 
no 


no 
yes 
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Inspection  District  No.  Q,— Concluded.  Accidents  reported  in 


Name  of  flrm  or  factory. 


Foster-WlnohesterLum.  Co. 

Cartier  Lumber  Co 

J.  O.  Nessen  &  Co 

Oyiait  Veneer  Lumber  Co 
The  Elm  Cooperage  Co.. . . 

'Cadillac  Handle  Co 

Ward  Bros 

The  Buckley  &  Douglass  Co. 
Newaygo  Portl'd  Cement  Co 
Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Co 

Cartier  Lumber  Co 

S  tate  Lumber  Co 

Carrom-Archareno  Co — 
Great  Nor.  Port.  Cement  Co 
D.  Gerber's  Sons 

Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 
Manistee  Iron  Works  Co. 
Great  Nor.  Port.  Cement  Co 
S.  A*  Wellman  &  Co 

Cunmier,  Diggins  &  Co. . . . 
Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

<3ummer,  Diggins  &  Co. . . 


Town  where 
located. 


Slocum 

Ludlngton... 
Glen  Arbor.., 

Cadillac 

Boyne  City. . 

CadUlac 

Big  Rapids.. 

Manistee 

Newaygo.... 
Petoskey 

Ludington... 

Manlstcie 

Ludington... 
Marlborough 
Fremont 

Musk.  Heig'ts 

Manistee 

Marlborough. 
S.  Boardman. 

Cadillac 

Musk.  Heig'ts 

Cadillac... 


County  where 
located. 


Muskegon.... 

Mason 

Leelanau 

Wexford 

Charlevoix... 

Wexford 

Mecosta 

Manistee 

Newaygo.... 
Emmet 

Mason 

Manistee 

Mason 

Lake 

Newaygo . . . . 

Muskegon.... 

Manistee 

Lake 

Kalkaska. . . . . 

Wexford 

Muskegon — 

Wexford.!!!! 


5 

o 
H 
o 


1908. 
May  11 
"  16 
♦•  16 
»'  21 
•'     21 

June  2 
*  n 
•*  11 
"     18 


July 


Aug.  31 

Sept.  1 

"       8 

"       7 

"  11 

••  18 

Oct.  16 

•*  28 


Name  of  injured 
person. 


Willie  Adams 

Herman  Falkman. 

Lewis  0*Dea 

Frank  Hatch 

Fred  Crane 

Hugh  Kallaher. . . . 

John  Cramer 

Wm.  Bowman 

Merceil  Paxson . . . 
Harry  Holmes.... 

JohnClarette 

Theodore  Eladke. . 

Victor  LaBar 

John  Wilder 

Sidney  Painter... 

J.  Qilmore 

Andrew  Johnson, 

Roy  Griffith 

Wm.  Wood 

£.  F.  Cashin 

Gust  Johnson 

G.  IngaUs. 

Chris.  Madison.... 
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factaries  inspected  in  190S, 


At  what  was  injured 
person  employed. 


Common  worker. . 


Lath  sawyer 

Clipper  machine. . 
Common  laborer.. 


Tail  sawyer 

Cut-off  sawyer 

Salt  lifter 

Oiler 

Barker  machine.. 

Common  laborer.. 
Assistant  flier. . . . . 

Running  saw 

Common  laborer.. 
Repairer 


Fireman.  

Cupola  tender. 

Fireman 

Cutoff  saw 


Carpenter. . 
Ifillwright. . 

Fitting 

Millwright.. 


li 
I" 


2  years 
1  year. 
6  mo's. 
1  year. 
1  month 

6  weeks 


8  years. 
2  mo's.. 
18     "    .. 

8  years. 
14     "     . 

1  month 
5Hmo's 
8  years. 

6  mo*s.. 

2  years. 
1  week. 
1  year. 


8  mo*s.. 
6  "  .. 
25  years. 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 

no 
yes 

no 
yes 
no 


I? 

|1 

So 


yes 


no 
yes 


yes 


yes 


What  caused  the  accident. 


Caught  la  slab  carrier 

A  fall 

Fell  on  saw 

Caught  in  gear. 

Struck  by  belt 

Struck  by  saw 

Caught  on  saw 

Fell  into  grainer 

Caught  in  conveyor.. . . 
Fell  against  machine . 

Struck  saw 

Caught  in  gear 

Flying  ^tick 

Caught  on  setscrew . . , 
'*        in  wringer 

Fell  down  stairs 

A  fall 

Caught  on  pipe 

'•        "   saw 

*'       by  pile  driver.. 

"        onsaw , 

Flying  drift  pin 

AfaU 


1 
1 

5 

1 

to 

1 

s 

ll 

1'. 

3 

1 

S'l 

II 

CO 

il 

H 

ll 

ft 

(SO 

^1 

severe 

48 

no 

no 

serious 

«0 

ti 

severe 

69 
35 
14 

,, 

yes 

" 

yes 

no 

'• 

47 

no 

•• 

•' 

60 

yes 

yes 

fatal 

severe 

22 

it 

«' 

• 

47 

no 

" 

serious 

90 

.. 

no 

severe 

81 

yes 

yes 

slight 

10 

no 

severe 

14 
90 

no 

yes 

slight 

16 

•i 

.» 

severe 

70 

yes 

" 

*' 

80 

no 

no 

** 

52 

*' 

yes 

slight 
serious 

II 

45 
285 

<t 

I 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

Number  of  accidents  reported 73 

Number  reported  in  1902 131 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 6 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 13 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported 37 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported. 17 

Number  who  were  native  bom 49 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 22 

Number  not  stated 2 

Number  who  were  married 39 

Number  who  were  single '. 34 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 60 

Age  of  youngest  person  injured 14 

Average  age  of  all  persons  injured 30 

Number  receiving  wages ; 18 

Number  receiving  no  wages 50 

Number  not  stated  5 

Number  receiving  other  benefits,  insurance,  etc 44 

Number  receiving  no  benefits 24 

Number  not  stated  5 

Number  under  21  years  of  age 16 

Number  under  16  years  of  age 3 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  guarded 62 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  not  guarded 4 

Number  not  stated 7 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 61 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  to  carelessness 20 

Number  not  stated 2 

Average  number  of  days  injured  persons  were  disabled „ 44 
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SEVENTH    INSPECTION    DISTRICT— COUNTIES. 


Alger. 

Baraga. 

Chippewa. 

Delta. 

Dickinson. 

ALEX.  P.  KERR, 

Gogebic. 

Houghton. 

Schoolcraft. 

Iron. 

Keweenaw. 

Lfanrium, 

Luce. 

Mackinac. 

Marquette. 

Menominee. 

Ontonagon. 

Deputy  Inspector. 
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CHAPTER    VIII- 


PERSONAL  REPORT  OF  DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  KERR. 

Office  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspector, 

Laurium,  Mich,,  Deceinher  1,  190S, 
Hon.  Scott  (Sriswold^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich,: 
Dear  Sir — The  Seventh  District  has  in  the  past  year  enjoyed  a  fair 
share  of  the  prosperity  manifest  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  excepting  that 
in  the  iron  country  a  slight  decrease  in  the  working  force  of  some  of  the 
industries  is  in  evidence.  One  bright  feature  exists.  Nowhere  has  there 
been  a  decrease  in  wages.  Employment  has  been  secured  by  the  resident 
employes  of  the  district,  work  in  the  lumber  woods  taking  the  place  of  the 
lessened  work  in  the  mines.  This  feature  of  the  employment  of  labor  is 
particularly  good  because  the  timber  at  present  being  cut  has  been  here- 
tofore considered  "scrub"  and  has  been  passed  by  as  worthless. 

NEW   INDUSTRIES. 

A  beet  sugar  factory  went  into  operation  at  Menominee  about  a  month 
ago  and  one  of  the  largest  paper  mills  in  the  country  is  being  built  at 
Munising.  A  large  shoe  factory  and  a  paper  mill  have  been  installed  at 
Menominee,  adding  to  the  new  industries.  The  development  of  the 
mines  of  the  district,  with  the  necessary  smelters  and  blast  furnaces,  con- 
tinues in  such  a  manner  as  to  at  least  show  that  interest  in  the  minerals 
of  Michigan  has  not  abated. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  traveling  over  the  immense  territory  in  this  district  one  can  but  feel 
a  satisfaction  in  seeijig  the  evidence  of  the  development  of  large  acreage 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  Thousands  of  its  acres  are  being  opened  to  the 
energy  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  with  a  good  chance  of  remunerative  return 
for  his  labor.  ^ 

.INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES  AND  OTHER  PLACES. 

During  the  year  I  inspected  705  factories  and  workshops,  besides  the 
hotels  and  stores.  I  could  make  but  few  revisits.  In  all  instances  where 
orders  were  left  for  changes  they  were  found  to  be  complied  with.  I  find 
that  there  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  owners  and  operators  to  corn- 
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ply  with  the  requirements'  of  the  law.    Many  shingle  mills,  box  factories- 
and  other  wood- working  institutions  have  been  found  in  the  district. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

As  a  general  rule  the  manufacturers  in  this  district  comply  with  the 
regulations  surrounding  the  employment  of  children.  A  few  children 
were  ordered  discharged  by  me,  because  they  were  under  14  years  of  age, 
and  some  25  others  were  required  to  procure  and  have  filed  sworn  state- 
ments as  to  their  age.  In  some  instances  children  were  found  working 
contrary  to  the  statute,  the  urgent  excuse  given  being  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  parents.  Employes  are  sometimes  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  better 
relief  can  be  furnished  such  parents.  I  hope  for  greater  improvement  in 
this  feature  of  my  inspection  next  year. 

GUARDING  MACHINERY. 

Most  of  the  machinery  found  in  the  factories  in  this  district  is  of  the 
largest  kind  and  latest  patterns,  this  being  especially  so  of  the  mining 
machinery.  More  than  ordinary  precautions  seem  to  be  taken  in  guard- 
ing their  machinery.  In  a  number  of  instances  I  was  compelled  to  order 
railings  around  stairs  and  fly-wheels,  and  covers  for  set-screws.  When 
dangerous  items  were  called  to  their  attention  all  seemed  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  law. 

PIRB-ESCAPBS. 

Fire-escapes  have  been  ordered  in  five  places,  it  being  deemed  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  all  parties.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  revisit  will  show 
that  the  orders  have  been  complied  with.  I  found  that  orders  of  this 
character  made  by  me  last  year  had  been  obeyed. 

LOW-WATER  ALARMS. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  but  few  orders  this  year  for  low- 
water  alarms.  I  found  many  alarms  out  of  order  that  had  to  be  repaired 
or  replaced  with  new  ones.  In  this  connection  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  an  alarm  which  will  give  satisfaction. 

COURTESIES    SHOWN. 

I  have  been  met  with  kindness  and  courtesy^  making  my  duties  pleasant 
and  agreeable,  and  have  tried  to  be  careful,  thorough  and  painstaking, 
feeling  that  good  results  will  come  from  my  efforts.  The  courteous  treat- 
ment I  have  received  from  the  oflBcials  of  the  bureau  is  most  highly  ap- 
preciated.   Hoping  my  course  has  met  your  approval,  I  am, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

ALEX.  F.  KERR, 

Deputy  Inspector. 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OP  WORK  IN  SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Number  of  tectorles  and  workshope  inspected 705 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 10 

Number  that  have  been  established  since  January  1,  1900 9S 

Number  reporting  business  good  and  fair «...  704 

Number  reporting  business  poor 1 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work .    9.9 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 26.3 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.2 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 656 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents $6  00 

Number  of  foremen  employed , 335 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen $8  22 

Number  of  males  employed  in  office 317 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $2  76 

Number  of  females  employed  in  c^oe 73 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these. i $1  88 

Number  of  male  adults  employed 15,185 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these ^ |2  02 

Number  of  female  adults  employed < 589 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  91 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  employed 160 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  86 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  employed 27 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  70 

Whole  number  of  employes  at  time  of  inspection 17»54S 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes f  2  07 

Capacity  for  employment  of  the  705  factories 20»242 

Number  employed  less  full  capacity 2,700 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 8.8 

Number  of  accidents  reported  in  these  factories 9 

Number  reported  in  1902 15 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  insurance  on*  onployes 47 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power 895 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 858 

Number  where  boilers  have  not  low  water  alarms 87 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 836 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  in  good  condition 22 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power 8 

^Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 41 

Number  of  f^tories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 19 

Number  of  factories  renting  power  or  usin^  no  power 242 

Number  of  factories  where  orders  were  made 108 

Number  of  orders  made 149 
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CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  SEVENTH  DISTRICT  DURING  TEAR, 

Columbia  Steam  Laundry,  Laurium. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

R.  Cameron's  Cigar  Factory,  Laurium. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 

N.  W.  Bray,  Laurium. — Place  railing  around  fly-wheel  on  first  floor. 

Lutey  Green  House,  Calumet. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

F.  H.  Schumaker,  Calumet. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

J.  F.  Frederickson,  Calumet. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Pabst  Brewery  Bottling  Works,  Calumet. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Calumet  Brewing  Co.,  Calumet. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 
place  railing  around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 

Calumet  firewing  Co.,  Bottling  Works,  Calumet. — Put  low  water  alarm 
in  working  order. 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Calumet. — File  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Red  Jacket  Opera  House,  Calumet. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 
designate  way  to  fire  escape  by  signs. 

Old  Tamarack  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Calumet. — Equip  two  boilers 
with  low  water  alarms;  repair  alarm  on  third  floor. 

No.  5  Tamarack  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Calumet. — Equip  two  boilers  with 
low  water  alarms. 

Colony  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Colony. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

South  Eearsage  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Eearsage. — Place  railing  around 
fly-wheel  of  engine. 

J.  Croze,  Dry  Dock,  Houghton. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Atlantic  Mining  Co.,  Railway,  Houghton. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

J.  S.  Stringer,  Hancock. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  place  rail- 
ing around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 

Lake  Superior  Concentrating  Works,  Hancock. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm ;  place  railing  around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 

Franklin  Mining  Co.,  Stamp  Mill,  Point  Mills. — Place  railing  around  fly- 
wheel of  engine. 

Central  Concentrating  Works,  Central. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  belts. 

Phoenix  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Phoenix. — ^Repair  low  water  alarms. 

Woncherst  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill,  Chassell. — Put  low  water  alarm  in 
working  order.  Planing  mill. — Put  low  water  alarm  in  working 
order. 

Atlantic  Mining  Co.;  Machine  Shop,  Atlantic. — Place  railing  around  fly- 
wheel of  engine. 

Adventure  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Greenland. — ^Repair  low  water 
alarm. 

0.  v.  McMillan  &  Bros.,  Planing  Mill,  Ontonagon. — ^Repair  low  water 
alarm. 

J.  Atkinson,  Ontonagon. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 
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Trimountain  Mining  Co.,  Stamp  Mill,  Beacon  Hill. — Equip  boilers  with 

low  water  alarms;  place  guards  on  switch  boards  and  electrical 

machines. 
Altertion  Mining  Co.,  Stamp  Mill,  Edgemene. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Baltic  Mining  Co.,  Stamp  Mill,  Bedridge. — Place  railing  around  fly-wheel 

of  engine. 
Atlantic  Mining  Co.,  Stamp  Mill,  Bedridge. — File  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16 ;  one  boy,  13  years  old,  ordered  discharged ;  equip 

boilers  with  low  water  alarms;  place  railing  around  fly-wheel  of 

engine. 
Champion  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Painsdale. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

water  alarm. 
H.  Falk,  Cigar  Factory,  Baraga. — File  sworn  statements  for  one  boy. 
Baraga  Lumber  Co.,  Baraga. — Place  railing  around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 
Pequaming  Saw  and  Planing  Mill,  Pequaming. — File  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16. 
Champion  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Champion. — Equip  boilers 

with  low  water  alarms;  place  railings  around  all  fly-wheels. 
Michigan  Iron  Co.,  Newberry. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Qreat  Lakes  Laundry,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Troy  Steam  Laundry,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  guard 

engine  belt. 
Bradley  &  Watson  Lumber  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Place  railing  around 

fly-wheel  of  engine. 
Arnold  Brewing  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Place  railing  around  fly-wheel  of 

engine. 
A.  King,  Planing  Mill,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Place  railing  around  fly-wheel 

of  engine;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Tamarack  Mining  Co.,  Stamp  Mill  No.  2,  South  Lake  Linden. — E^quip 

boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Osceola  Mining  Co.,  Stamp  Mill,  South  Lake  Linden. — ^Place  railing 

around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Coal  Dock,  South  Lake  Linden. — Guard  fly-wheel  of 

engine. 
Peninsula  Electric  Light  Plant,  Lake  Linden. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

water  alarm. 
Bosch  Brewing  Co.,  Lake  Linden  Brewery. — Place  railing  on  platform  of 

engine.    Bottling  works. — Guard  set-screws  on  fly-wheel. 
Portage  Entry  Stone  Quarry,  Portage  Entry. — Guard  main  belt. 
Michigan  Pulp  Wood  Co.,  Brimley. — Place  railing  on  landing. 
S.  J.  MacDonald,  Prospect  Hill. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hartford  Mining^  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Negaunee. — Place  railing  around 

fly-wheel  of  engine. 
LdlTie  &  Cambric  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Negaunee. — Equip  two 

boilers  with  low  water  alarms;  place  railing  around  all  flh^ -wheels. 
N.  &  S.  Street  Car  &  Electric  Co.,  Negaunee. — ^Protect  all  set-screws. 
Republic  Iron  Milling  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Republic— Place  hand-rail  o« 

•   stairway. 
Consolidated  Fuel  and  Lumber  Co.,  Ishpeming. — Provide  blower  for  plan- 
ing machine.  * 
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Cleyeland  Cliffs  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Ishpeming. — Place  railing 
around  fly-wheel  of  engine. 

flalsburg  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Ishpeming. — Guard  four  fly-wheels;  box  in 
gear  wheel. 

Lake  Superior  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Ishpeming. — Place  railing  around 
fly-wheel. 

Pitteburg  &  Lake  Angline  Mining  Co.,  Machine  Shop,  Ishpeming. — 
Guard  all  fly-wheels. 

Barnban  Machine  Shop,  Ishpeming. — ^Protect  all  set-screws. 

Marquette  Gas  Co.,  Marquette. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms. 

F.  W.  Sambrook,  Planing  Mill,  Marquette. — Guard  belt  on  first  floor. 

South  Arm  Lumber  Co.,  Marquette. — ^Protect  two  gear  wheels  and  all 
set-screws";  equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms. 

Munising  Leather  Co.,  Munising. — Place  railing  on  right  side  of  fly-wheel. 

White  Marble  Lime  Co.,  Shingle  Mill,  Manistique. — ^Put  low  water  alarm 
in  order;  place  railing  around  fly-wheel;  file  sworn  statement  for 
one  boy  under  16. 

Chicago  Lumber  Co.,  Lath  Mill,  Manistique. — ^File  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16 ; ;  employ  no  children  under  14 ;  one  boy  under 
14  ordered  discharged. 

Western  Lumber*  Co.,  Manistique. — File  sworn  statements  for  children* 
under  16 ;  employ  no  children  under  14. 

Peter  Zimmermann,  Manistique. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Clark  &  Co.,  Manistique. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms. 

Northwestern  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Co.,  Gladstone. — Protect  two  set- 
screws;  guard  one  saw. 

Jerry  Madden,  Rapid  River. — Guard  set-screws  on  first  floor ;  box  in  gear- 
ing wheel  and  pulley  on  arbor  «aw. 

Escanaba  Lumber  Co.,  Lath  Mill,  Masonville. — ^File  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16. 

Escanaba  Woodenware  Co.,  Escanaba. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16 ;  dismiss  two  boys  and  one  girl  under  14 ;  protect  set- 
screws  on  pin  press  machine. 

Northwestern  Cooperage  Co.,  Escanaba. — Box  in  hpop  jack  wheels ;  place 
railing  around  wheel  in  engine  house ;  guard  saw  in  west  end  of  mill. 

S. Stephenson  Lumber  Co.,  Escanaba. — Hardwood  planing  mill:  Dis- 
charge boy  under  14;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16; 
protect  all  set-screws;  guard  all  belts  on  planer.  Soft-wood  planing 
mill :  Box  in  belt  on  No.  3.  planer. 

Menominee  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Menominee. — File  sworn  statement  for  one 
girl  under  16  years  of  age. 

Bay  Shore  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill,  Menominee. — Box  in  pulley  wheels  on 
planing  machine. 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Mill,  Menominee. — ^File  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Pulp  Mill,  Menominee. — File  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Daily  Herald,  Menominee. — Discharge  one  boy  under  14  years  of  age. 

F.  T.  Schultz,  Menominee. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  under  16 
years  of  age. 

Nadeau  Lumber  Co.,  Nadeau. — ^Place  hand-railing  on  stairway  leading 
from  ground  floor  to  second  floor. 
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Inspection  District  No.  7.  Accidents  reported  in 


l^ame  of  firm  or  factory. 

Town  where 
located. 

County  where 
located. 

1 

1 

o 

1 

Name  of  Injured 
person. 

a 

o 

< 

a 

8 

1 

White  Marble  Go 

Manlstique... 

Hancock 

Escanaba .... 
SaultS.Marie 
Masonville.... 

Menominee . . 

SaultS.Marie 

Alger 

im. 

Mar.    5 
Apr.    4 
May  28 
June  24 
July  10 

Sept.  6 

Oct.    1 

"       2 

••       2 

Ed.  MoKee 

40 
18 
18 
14 
14 

28 
26 
19 
94 

F. 

N. 

M 

Hancock  Journal  Co 

Houghton.... 

Delta 

Chippewa.... 
Delta 

EA.  Lee 

a' 

EBcanaba  Woodenware  Co. 
A.  King,  Planing  Mill 

Geo.  Jorgerron.... 
Jos.  King 

t< 

Kscanaha  Lumber  Co .... 

Frank  Denny. 

Albert  Poquette... 
Charles  Disjardln.. 

Max.  Bchultz. 

W.G.  Glover 

•< 

Peninsular  Box  Factory 

Marin,  and  Menomi.  Pap.  Co. 

Bradley  &  WatkfnR,  Shin.  Mill 

Saw  MIU.. 

Menominee . . 
Chippewa.... 

M. 

S. 
M. 

Cedar  Elver  Land  Co.,  Spalding. — Place  railing  around  fly-wheel  of  en- 
gine; file  sworn  statements  for  children  nnder  16  years  of  age. 

Wisconsin  Land  and  Lumber  Co.,  Hermansvllle. — Protect  all  set-screws; 
place  railing  around  fly-wheel  of  shingle  machine;  equip  boiler  with 
low  water  alarm. 

C&lumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Saw  Mill,  Shelldrake. — Equip  boiler  with 
low  water  alarm ;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Marais  Lumber  Co.,  Grand  Marals. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  protect  all 
set-screws;  box  in  checkwheel. 

0.  E.  Stone,  Grand  Marals. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  box  in 
arbor  wheel. 

G^nnfask  Lumber  Co.,  Germfask. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

H.  Shea,  Germfask. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Morgan  Lumber  Co.,  Foster  City. — Repair  low  water  alarms  in  both  saw 
mill  and  planing  mill. 

Sparrow  &  Kroll  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill,  Kenton. — ^Repair  low  water 
alarm. 

Bergland  Lumber  Co.,  Bergland. — Equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms  J 
guard  bolting  saw. 

Ewen  Water  Works,  Ewen. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 
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20» 


At  what  was  injured 
person  employed. 


Kneebolter 

Pressman 

Clearing  conveyor. 

Helper 

Tying  lath 

Handling  lumber . . 
Cooking  sulphite. . . 

Piling  blocks 

Millwright. 


•2 

o 


fM  ^ 

It 

n 


11 

n 

o 


8  mo's 

1  year 

0  weeks 
8     " 

8  days.. 

2  mo's.. 

1  year.. 
4  days.. 
1  month 


yes 


yes 


®-4 

1 


So 


yes 


yes 


What  caused  the  accident. 


Caught  hand 

in  belt... 
*•      and  killed 

in  belt . . . 
*•       on  roller.. 

Belt  broke 

Pipe     '•     

Caught  in  clutch, 
"belt.... 


I 


II 

H 


severe 

fatal 

severe 

fatal 
severe 


B 
3 


'I 


0)  t» 

►  C8 
CO 

2? 


ll 


hi 

II 

f 


yes 
no 


yes 


Brotherton  Mine,  Machine  Shop,  Wakefield. — Put  low  water  alarm  in 
working  order;  place  railng  around  fly-wheeL 

Meteor  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Wakefield. — Put  low  water  alarms  in  work- 
ing order. 

Mikado  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Wakefield. — Put  low  water  alarms  in  work- 
ing order. 

Newport  Mine  Machine  Shop,  Ironwood. — ^Keep  low  water  alarms  in 
working  order. 

D.  M.  Pulmer  -Lumber  Co.,  Wellington. — Equip  boilers  in  both  saw  and 
planing  mills  with  low  water  alarms. 

Northwestern  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Co.,  Stave  Mill,  Iron  River. — Pile 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  employ  no  children  under 
14;  protect  all  set-screws. 

Sagola  Lumber  Co.,  Sagola. — Protect  all  set-screws ;  box  in  belt  on  edge 
machine ;  repair  low  water  alarms. 

Sagola  Lumber  Co.,  Planing  Mill,  Sagola. — Repair  low  water  alarms. 

Pentoga  Stave  and  Heading  Factory,  Pentoga. — Protect  all  set-screws; 
file  sworn  statements  for  children  xxndet  16. 

Crystal  Falls  Woodenware  Factory,  Crystal  Falls. — Dischtoge  girl  under 
14  years  of  age. 
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3DUCTI0NS  FROM  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

reported • 

1902 15 

dents  reported 4 

;idents  reported 6 

ative  born 7 

:)reign  bom 1 

1 

larried 4 

ngle 6 

injured 40 

on  injured 14 

rsons  injured ^ 23.S 

^ceiving  wages 0 

Kseivlng  no  wages 8 

1 

ler  benefits,  insurance,  etc 2 

benefits 6 

' 1 

rs  of  age 5 

rs  of  age 2 

wbere  machinery  was  guarded '7 

where  machinery  was  not  guarded 2 

due  to  carelessness 8 

not  due  to  carelessness 1 

ays  injured  jjersons  were  disabled 44 
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EIGHTH     INSPECTION    DISTRICT— COUNTIES. 


Allegan.  Cass.  St  Josei^. 

Barry.  Eaton.  Van  B«r«a. 

Berrl^i.  Kalamazoo. 


A.  M.  HEBBINQTON,        Freeport,        Deputy  Inspector. 
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PERSONAL   EEPORT   OF   DEPUTY   INSPECTOR   HERRINGTON. 

Office  of  Deputy  Factoby  Inspectob, 

Freeport,  December  1,  190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Qbiswold^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing ,  Mich.: 

Dbab  Sib — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  you  with  this  my  second 
annual  report  of  the  inspection  of  factories,  workshc^s  and  stores  in  the 
eighth  inspection  district.  My  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  the  fac- 
tory inspector  who  endeavors  to  do  his  full  duty  and  issues  his  orders 
along  the  lines  of  factory  inspection  laws  meets  all  classes  of  men,  and 
often  those  who  have  little  regard  for  the  laws  enacted  to  protect  em- 
ployes from  injury.  Such  men  often  heap  abuse  on  the  factory  inspector 
who  is  simply  doing  his  duty  as  directed  by  his  superiors  in  accordance 
with  tjtie  laws  of  the  State.  In  such  cases  the  inspector  must  be  firm^  but 
courteous,  keeping  in  mind  that  his  duty  is  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  In  issuing  orders  I  have  found  that  when  the  party 
to  whom  the  orders  were  made  found  that  copies  of  the  same  were  kept 
as  evidence  they  were  more  apt  to  promise  a  compliance,  and  thus  avoid 
liability  where  litigation  might  follow. 

CHILD  LABOB. 

I  have  found  a  great  change  in  this  district  in  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, especially  when  applied  to  those  under  14  years  of  age.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  law  is  more  clearly  understood,  and 
second,  keeping  close  watch  of  those  who  have  violated  this  section  of  the 
law.  In  the  city  of  Kalamazoo  I  have  found  many  violations ;  not  alone 
as  to  age,  but  also  as  to  school  qualifications.  The  employer  is  not  wholly 
to  blame,  as  I  have  been  confronted  with  sworn  statements  as  to  age^ 
issued  by  a  notary  for  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  in  other  in- 
stances sworn  statements  have  been  executed  for  children  of  foreign  birth 
who  could  neither  read  or.  write  their  own  language  nor  speak  the  English 
language.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  olficials  executing  these 
papers  should  be  made  to  understand  it.  I  have  found  in  the  city  of 
Kalamazoo  instances  where  parents  often  make  false  sworn  statements 
as  to  the  age  of  a  child.  In  some  of  these  cases  where  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  child  is  not  as  old  as  the  sworn  statement  indicates,  I  have 
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been  unable  to  follow  up  the  inveBtigation  owing  to  the  imperfect  record 
as  kept  by  the  county  clerks  r^arding  births. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  supervisors  do  not  report  all  the  birtlM 
as  directed  by  law.  The  Child  Labor  Law  is  thus  jeopardized  by  false 
affidavits,  the  investigation  of  which  is  often  blocked  by  reason  of  iin- 
perfect  records  being  kept  of  births.  These  are  some  of  the  stumbling 
blocks  met  by  the  inspector  in  pursuance  of  his  duties.  Throughout  my 
entire  district  there  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the  Child  Labor 
Law  does  not  apply  during  school  vacation.  Much  confusion  and  ill 
feeling  would  be  eliminated  were  the  law  amended  so  that  its  provisions 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

^SECTION   SEVENTEEN,   KNOWN   AS  TENEMENT   HOUSE   WORK. 

I  have  found  violations  of  this  section  of  the  law.  In  one  case  where 
the  proprietor  also  violates  the  Child  Labor  Law.  He  furnishes  the  tools 
to  work  with,  weighs  out  his  unfinished  product,  it  being  taken  to  homes 
whj&re  may  be  found  rooms  fitted  up  for  workshops  in  which  I  found  from 
eight  to  ten  women  and  children  working,  some  only  seven  years  of  age^ 
and  receiving  as  their  pay  a  fixed  price  per  pound.  While  I  personally 
investigated  these  places  and  learned  all  the  facts,  yet  I  was  unable  to 
apply  the  remedy  owing  to  the  wording  of  the  law  and  its  abrupt  ending 
with  the  word  "cigars."  The  particular  article  being  manufactured  was 
not  contained  in  tiie  list  as  mentioned  in  the  law.  As  it  now  stands  we 
might  find  many  violations  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  not  named  in 
the  list,  and  the  violators  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  section  17  be  amended  by  adding  after  the 
word  "cigars"  the  words  "or  any  other  article  manufactured  in  whole  or 
in  part  that  is  placed  on  the  market  for  sale." 

LOW  WATER  ALARMS. 

I  have  issued  89  orders  to  equip  boilers  with  low  water  alarms,  and  8T 
CNrders  to  repair  alarms  that  were  not  in  working  condition.  I  have  found 
in  many  instances  engineers  who  are  not  in  accord  with  this  law,  and  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  owner  and  the  unsuspecting  employe  to 
either  remove  or  muffle  the  whistle,  or  place  a  cut-oflf  cock  on  same.  In 
either  case  th^  alarm  is  silent  and  useless.  In  such  cases  I  have  taken 
special  pains  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  proprietor  on  the 
subject  before  leaving  an  order  to  remove  the  obstruction.  I  found 
several  soft  plug  alarm  devices,  all  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertaio 
their  condition  owing  to  the  hazardous  risk  of  testing  the  same. 

FIRE  ESCAPE  ORDERS. 

As  intimated  to  you  last  year  I  have  taken  special  interest  in  this 
branch  of  the  work  and  am  pleased  to  state  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
last  year's  orders  have  been  complied  with,  and  those  still  remaining 
have  given  their  word  that  they  will  be  attended  to  in  the  near  future. 

STORE  INSPECTION. 

This  branch  of  inspection  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  this  last 
year.    The  average  merchant  is  not  slow  to  understand  the  law  and  is 
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generally  ready  to  meet  new  conditions  as  they  arise.  I  have  had  to  issue 
but  few  orders,  as  I  find  better  sanitary  conditions,  seats  provided  for 
female  employes  and  a  general  tendency  to  care  for  the  comfort,  health 
and  safety  of  all  employes. 

HOTEL   INSPECTION. 

Like  that  of  store  inspection  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  this 
year  than  last ;  all  questions  are  willingly  answered,  the  proprietor  meet* 
ing  the  inspector  in  a  cordial,  friendly  way  with  a  promise  to  comply  with 
orders.  The  work  is  proving  satisfactory  to  many  tenants,  who  find  no 
trouble  to  secure  the  necessary  repairs.  In  the  cheaper  rated  houses  thare 
is  still  much  chance  for  improvements  especially  in  sanitary  conditions. 

ACCIDBNT  AND  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

I  have  had  but  few  serious  accidents  to  record  in  the  district  this  last 
season,  and  have  found  but  one  boiler  explosion.  This  occurred  last  June 
in  Sunfield,  Eaton  County.  The  boiler  was  an  old  one,  shipped  from  an 
adjoining  state.  A  personal  examination  of  its  fragments,  that  were  scat- 
tered over  some  20  acres  of  ground,  proved  beyond  question  that  the 
boiler  was  worn  out  and  should  have  been  discarded  years  before.  The 
rust-eaten  shell  (of  which  I  forwarded  you  a  sample)  should  be  an  object 
lesson  in  favor  of  a  stringent  boiler  inspection  law.  Had  the  accident 
not  occurred  at  the  meal  hour  there*  would  have  been  great  loss  of  life. 

SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS. 

There*  were  about  60  more  factories  and  workshops  inspected  this  year 
than  in  1902.  Most  of  this  excess  are  new  institutions.  The  year  has 
been  a  very  busy  one  for  the  manufacturer.  A  great  deal  of  over-time  ha» 
been  worked  to  fill  the  excess  of  orders.  Labor  has  been  sciai'ce  and  wages 
high.  These  are  good  conditions  and  we  can  but  hope  the  prosperity  indi- 
cated will  continue. 

I  found  292  boilers  equipped  with  low  water  alarms,  covering  19  differ- 
ent devices  of  which  204  were  in  good  working  condition,  88  being  out  of 
repair.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  condemn  certain  devices  now  in  use, 
notably  any  kind  of  a  soft  plug. 

^  CONCLUSION. 

While  there  are  many  disagreeable  conditions  met  by  an  inspector  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  there  is  also  much  that  is  pleasing  to  note. 
As  the  laws  become  better  known  less  trouble  will  be  experienced,  and  as 
the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  factory  inspection  become  more  ap- 
parent the  inspector  will  meet  with  less  opposition.  The  progressive 
manufacturer  is  fast  learning  that  the  laws  were  not  intended  to  alone 
protect  the  employes,  but  that  the  employer  receives  a  greater  protection 
in  a  lessened  liability  should  an  accident  occur  or  in  the  prevention 
thereof.  Hoping  my  work  will  meet  your  approval  and  thanking  you  for 
courtesies  extended,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  M.  HERRINGTON, 

Deputy  Inspector. 
27 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OP  THE  WORK  IN  EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Number  of  factories  and  workshops  inspected 71& 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation 12 

Number  that  have  been  established  since  January  1,  1900 221 

Number  reporting  business  good  or  fair , 717 

Number  reporting  business  poor 2 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  dajr's  work 9.8 

Average  number  of  dajrs  worked  per  month , 26.3 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.5 

Number  of  superintendents  employed 448 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents $3  45 

Number  of  foremen  employed 828 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen $2  49 

Number  of  males  employed  in  office 474 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these ^  $2  46 

Number  of  females  employed  in  office 456 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $1  16 

Number  of  male  adults  employed ; 10,439 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these .• $1  79 

Number  of  female  adults  employed. ., 3,503 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $1  03 

Number  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  employed 235 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these $0  76 

Number  of  girls  under  16  years  of  age  employed 72 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these |0  66 

Whole  number  of  employee  at  time  of  inspection 16,456 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes $1  63 

Capacity  for  employment  of  the  719  factories 22,250 

Number  employed  less  full  capacity 5,795 

Average  less  full  capacity  for  each  factory 8.6 

Number  of  accidents  reported  in  these  factories 63 

Number  reported  in  1902 3^ 

Number  of  firms  that  carry  insurance  on  employes 51 

Number  of  factories  using  steam  power 384 

Number  where  boilers  have  low  water  alarms 287 

Number  where  boilers  have  not  low  water  alarms 97 

Number  where  alarms  are  in  good  condition 202 

Number  where  alarms  are  not  in  good  condition 85 

Number  of  factories  using  water  power 48 

Number  of  factories  using  electric  power 94 

Number  of  factories  using  gas  or  gasoline  power 91 

Number  of  factories  renting  power  or  using  no  power 102 

Number  of  factories  where  orders  were  made 302 

Number  of  orders  made 476 
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CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  DURING  YEAR. 

Nashville  Creamery  Co.,  Nashville. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

W.  E.  Shields  &  Son,  Nashville. — Guard  top  of  cut-off  saw. 

H.  R.  Dickinson,  Nashville. — Provide  opening  in  floor  on  second  floor 

with  trap  doorj  guard  top  of  slit-saw  and  repair  opening  in  table 

for  same. 
L.  A.  Wilford,  Nashville. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  guard  bull  wheel, 

side  of  equalizing  saws,  set-screws  and  couplings. 
Lentz  Table  Co.,  Nashville. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
City  Water  Works,  Charlotte: — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Charlotte  Creamery  Co.,  Charlotte. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 
John  Widdicomb  Co.,  Charlotte. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  guard  split 

couplings  in  basement;  provide  window  leading  to  fire  escape  with 

counter  balancing  weights,  and  keep  passage  to  same  clear. 
Ghas.  Bennett  Furniture  Co.,  Charlotte. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  guard 

belts  on  all  machines  first  fioor;  close  opening  around  sander  belt, 

second  floor. 
John    Dolson    &    Sons,    Charlotte. — ^Protect    all    set-screws    and   split 

couplings. 
Ferrin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Charlotte. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Electric  Light  Plant,  Charlotte. — Guard-rail  on  east  side  center  line  belt, 

and  end  of  engine  shaft ;  repair  two  low  water  alarms ;  equip  center 

boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
L.  H.  Shepard,  Charlotte. — ^Protect  all  set-screws  and  split  couplings; 

provide  separate  water  closets  for  females. 
Benton  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte.— Close  opening  around  belt  running  through 

floor  of  saw  mill ;  protect  all  set-screws. 
H.  D.  Cove,  Charlotte. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  protect  all  set-screws* 
Gas  Plant.  Charlotte. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Charlotte  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  guard  cog  gear 

and  pulley  wheel  of  planer. 
O.  E.  Packard,  Charlotte. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Sunfleld  Creamery,  Sunfield. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
S.  B.  Nims,  Sunfield. — ^Protect  all  set-screws  and  large  pulley  near  hopper. 
Dunkley  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator. 
Dunner  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Kalamazoo  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 
Darey  Spring  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  automatic  gate  for  elevator.     . 
Globe  Pattern  Works,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  plumbing  of  drain  to  rear 

room. 
Cash  Supply  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Provide  water  closet  for  females. 
Spiral  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Erect  fire  escape;  provide  toilet 

room  for  ladies. 
French  Garment  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Keep  exit  gates  unlocked. 
Lillie's  Cigar  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 

16;  erect  fire  escai)e  (notice  served  on  owner  of  building). 
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Clark  Engine  and  Boiler  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  discharge  boy 
13  years  of  age. 

Thos.  Clarage  &  Son,  Kalamazoo. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Kalamazoo  Corset  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16. 

Van  Brochove  &  Son  •Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Guard  cog  gear  of  sticker 
and  top  of  two  slit-saws ;  repair  openings  around  cross-cut  and  slit- 
saws. 

A.  Salomon,  Cigar  Factory,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 

dren under  16.  , 

Verdon  Cigar  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Erect  fire  escape;  place  automatic  gates 
on  elevator;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  discharge 
boy  under  13  years  of  age. 

Kalamazoo  Publishing  Co.,  Kalamazoo.;— Protect  all  set-screws. 

Zoa  Phora  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Provide  separate  toilet  room  for  ladies. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Box  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  new  trap  door  for  ele- 
vator; box  line  belt  on  setter  machine;  protect  all  set-screws;  file 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

Dewing -&  Sons,  Kalamazoo. — Box  in  lower  band  saw  wheel  on  second 
floor ;  repair  flushing  system  of  men's  toilet  room  second  floor ;  cover 
cog  gears  on  matchers  and  sanders;  file  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 

F.  E.  McGlanon,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  water  closet  for  men;  file  sworn 
statements  for  children  under  16. 

Angel  Steel  Sled  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Place  automatic  gate  on  elevator; 
place  guard-rail  on  stairway  on  second  floor ;  erect  fire  escape  ladder 
from  roof  of  sled  factory  to  landing  at  entrance. 

Banner  Laundry,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16. 

The  Young  Rug  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Erect  fire  escape. 

Doubleday  Bros.  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Erect  fire  escape;  provide  auto- 
matic gate  for  elevator ;  repair  ladies'  water  closet ;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16;  provide  ladies  with  key  to  rear  room 
door,  on  second  floor,  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

Phelps  &  Bigelow  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Kitlamazoo. — ^Protect  set-screws;  box 
lower  band  saw  wheel ;  guard  top  of  rip-saw. 

F.  P.  D'Arcy,  Art  Studio,  Kalamazoo. — Erect  fire  escape;  swing  ladder 
leading  to  roof  from  third  floor. 

Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  men's  water  closet. 

Kalamazoo  Shutter  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Provide  water  closet  for  men. 

Model  Brass  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Clean,  repair  or  replace  men's  water 
closet. 

Bremer  Machine  and  Tool  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statement  for  one 
boy,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  run  engine. 

Miller,  Ryder  &  Winterbum,  Kalamazoo. — Guard  top  of  buzz  saw. 

Zeedyk  Cigar  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16. 

B.  Salomon  Cigar  Factory,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statement  for  one 

boy  under  16. 
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Eiriamazoo  Interior  Finish  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  saw  table  top ;  pro- 
tect all  set-screws  and  tops  of  all  rip-saws. 

Michigan  Automobile  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  ele- 
vator ;  protect  all  set-screws ;  file  sworn  statement  for  boy  under  16. 

The  New  Process  Steam  Laundry,  Kalamazoo. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm 
and  remove  from  same  cut-off  cock ;  repair  boxing  of  engine. 

J.  DeKam,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  men's  toilet  room. 

American  Carriage  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Close  stairways  on  second  and  third 
floors,  near  elevator  shaft,  and  provide  one  stairway  at  each  end  of 
building  on  said  floors;  place  automatic  gates  on  elevator  and  in- 
struct employes  not  to  obstruct  same. 

Michigan  Novelty  Works,  Kalamazoo. — Attach  blower  system  to  buffing 
wheels  in  polishing  room. 

Advance  Printing  Co.,  Kalamazoo.— rFile  sworn  statement  for  one  boy 
under  16  years. 

Power  and  Speed  Regulator  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Protect  all  set-screws. 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator; 
erect  fire  escape. 

Puritan  Corset  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  girl  under 
16. 

Gibson  Paper  Co.,  Kalamsusoo. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  split  couplings; 
file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16 ;  guard  large  fly-wheel  in 
engine  room. 

Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Erect  fire  escape;  repair  low  water 
alarm. 

Merrill-Stevens  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Protect  all  set-screws;  guard  cog  gear 
on  bulldoser  and  plane. 

H.  Chadbourne,  Kalamazoo. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  split  couplings; 
guard  top  of  one  rip-saw;  do  not  allow  boys,  under  16,  to  run  danger- 
ous machinery. 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  protect  all 
set-screws. 

Municipal  Light  Plant,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Witwer  Baking  Co.,  Kalamazoo.^ — ^Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

Gibson  Mandolin  &  Guitar  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Place  automatic  gates 
on  elevator. 

American  Playing  Card  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16;  close  opening  in  second  floor  around  belt;  repair  low 
water  alarm ;  protect  set-screws ;  remove  obstructions  to  fire  escape^ 
second  fioor;  provide  windows  leading  to  fire  escapes  with  counter- 
balancing weights. 

Kalamazoo  Spring  and  Axle  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  Kirchner  fioat 
alarm;  remove  cut-off  cock  from  Reliance  alarm  and  repair  same; 
attach  fan  blower  to  four  emery  wheels. 

North  &  Coon,  Kalamazoo. — Connect  cut-off  saw,  west  end  of  mill,  with 
blower  system ;  place  guard  rail  on  side  stairway ;  place  guard  over 
gear  on  planer.  ^ 

Lull  Carriage  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Repair  low  water  alarm;  clean  men's 
toilet  room ;  guard  set-screws  on  line  shaft  in  blacksmith  shop. 
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Kalamazoo  Sled  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Pile  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16  and  keep  roister  thereof;  do  not  allow  boys  under  16  to 
run  dangerous  machinery. 

Imperial  Coating  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Plaee  ^ards  over  cog  gear  on  five 
coating  machines. 

Superior  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Guard  bevel  gear  on  line  shaft  in  base- 
ment ;  guard  all  washer  gears ;  attach  dust  extractor  in  sorting  room ; 
guard  long  line  belt  in  engine  room. 

King  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Guard  one  clutch  coupling;  guard  long 
line  belt  in  engine  room ;  change  the  work  for  one-armed  machine 
wiper. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Co.,  No.  2,  Kalamazoo. — Guard-rail  for  one  bridge  in 
machine  room;  place  sign  on  freight  elevators  for  employes  to  keep 
oflF. 

Michigan  Buggy  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Guard  one  rip-saw,  cog  gears  on  both 
Sander  and  sticker  in  machine  room;  side  of  connecting  rod  of  en- 
gine; repair  three  low  water  alarms. 

Ford  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Box  line  belts  through  second  floor ;  remove 
obstruction  from  low  water  alarm ;  guard  two  rip-saws. 

Augusta  Basket  Co.,  Augusta. — Guard  top  of  saw  tilting  table. 

Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Galesburg  Roller  Mill,  Galesburg. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

H.  V.  Sweitzer,  Woodland. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

W.  Fox  &  Co.,  Freeport. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Job  Cheesebrough,  Freeport. — File  sworn  statements  for  children  under 
16. 

•Freeport  Cutter  Co.,  Freeport. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm ;  guard  bending 
machine  and  rip-saws;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 

The  Michigan  Paper  Co.,  Plainwell. — Guard  mitre  gears  in  machine  room; 
fasten  bridge  plank  and  protect  set-screws  in  machine  room. 

W.  H.  Hanway,  Plainwell. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Otsego  Chair  Co.,  Otsego. — Box  bevel  gear  on  line  shaft ;  guard  top  of  one 
rip-saw. 

Otsego  Creamery,  Otsego. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

The  Eadey  Shoe  Co.,  Otsego. — Dischage  boy  13  years  old ;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 

Bardeen  Paper  Co.,  Otsego; — Plaoe  guard-rails  around  fiy-wheel  and  ele- 
vator in  mill  No.  2 ;  guard  bevel  geai*s  and  cogs  in  mill  No.  3 ;  repair 
low  water  alarms ;  provide  dressing  rooms  for  female  employes. 

Joseph  Deal,  Hooper. — ^Repair  guard  over  one  cut-off  saw. 

Dayton- AU^an  Paper  Co.,  Allegan. — Close  openings  on  sides  of  bleach 
tanks ;  cover  all  mitre  gears  on  first  press  and  dryer  and  all  in-run- 
ning gears. 

Baker  &  Co.,  Allegan. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm  and  remove  cut-off  cock 
from  other  alarm. 

A.  B.  Sery,  Planing  Mill,  Allegan. — Repair  throat  on  rip-saw  table. 

Oliver  &  Co.,  Allegan. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm  and  remove  cut-off  code 
from  same. 

City  Water  Works,  Allegan. — Remove  cut-off  cock  from  two  low  water 
alarms;  box  or  cover  line  shaft,  running  to  power  house;  guard  top 
of  power  wheels. 
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8team  Laundry,  Allegan. — Remove  cnt-oflf  from  low  water  alarm. 

Allegan  Press,  Allegan. — Provide  ladies'  toilet  room. 

A.  H.  Clark,  Wayland. — Guard  rip-saw  and  one  line  belt. 

Henderson  &  Son,  Wayland. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm ;  protect  set-screws 

near  oil  cups.        ^ 
Mulliken  Brick  and  *rile  Works,  Mulliken. — Protect  all  set-screws;  guard 

mitre  gears  on  brick  and  tile  machine. 
Orand  Ledge  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Grand  Ledge. — Guard  mitre  gear  on  third 

floor  line  shaft ;  cover  large  gear  above  dry  pan  in  mixing  room,  and 

box  in  pinion  gear  en  same  wheel;  also  provide  substantial  plank 

walk  over  same ;  remove  leather  mufflers  from  low  water  alarms. 
<3rand  Ledge  Table  Co.,  Grand  Ledge. — Box  line  belt  on  jointer,  first 

floor ;  repair  throat  of  one  rip-saw  table  top. 
<3rand  Ledge  Electric  Light  Plant,  Grand  Ledge. — Repair  low  water 

alarm. 
Hixon  &  Hixon,  Grand  Ledge. — Guard  mitre  gear  on  power  wheel  shaft. 
-Grand  Ledge  Chair  Co.,  Grand  Ledge. — Remove  cut-off  from  low  water 

alarm ;  release  automatic  trap  door  and  put  same  into  commission  at 

once. 
J.  H.  Spring,  Grand  Ledge. — Remove  heavy  weight  from  safety  valve, 

test  same  and  apply  proper  ball. 
D,  M.  Hoover,  Grand  Ledge. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
M.  J.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Schoolcraft. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Schoolcraft  Creamery  Co.,  Schoolcraft. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
F.  J.  Hoover,  Marcellus. — ^Remove  cut-offs  from  low  water  alarm,  also 

from  steam  gauge;  guard  top  of  two  rip-saws. 
Butter  Tub  Co.,  Marcellus. — Guard  top  of  small  saw. 
€hapman  Portable  Forge  Works,  Marcellus. — Prohibit  employes  riding 

on  outside  elevators. 
Eclipse  Governor  Co.,  Vicksburg. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 

attach  emery  wheels  to  blower  system. 
Van  Tassel  &  Beeby,  Vicksburg. — Protect  set-screws. 
Lotus  Creamery  Co.,  Vicksburg. — ^Remove  cut-off  from  low  water  alarm. 
Olapp  Bros.,  Vicksburg. — Guard  top  of  two  saws. 
Climax  Creamery  Co.,  Climax. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Potterville  Elevator,  Potterville. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Martin  Creamery  Co.,  Martin. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Russell  Bros.,  Saw  Mill,  Martin. — Remove  muffler  from  low  water  alarm ; 

•    guard  cut-off  saw. 
Wm.  Briggs  &  Son,  Flour  and  Feed  Mill,  Shelbyville. — Equip  boiler  with 

low  water  alarm. 
Rudell  Creamery,  Bradley. — Remove  cut-off  valve  from  low  water  alarm. 
J.  G.  Heinzman,  Saw  and  Planing  Mill,  Moline. — ^Repair  throat  of  rip-saw 

table  top. 
Moline  Canning  Factory,  Moline. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Moline  Cheese  Factory,  Moline. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Moline  Brick  Yard,  Moline. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm  and 

steam  gauge. 
Eli  Reynolds,  Saw  and  Feed  Mill,  Corning. — Ekjuip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Dorr  Canning  Co.,  Dorr. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Salem  Creamery,  Burnips  Corners. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
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Geo.  Heck,  Saw  and  Feed  Mill,  Burnips  Corners. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

.water  alarm. 
North  Dorr  Cheese  Factory,  North  Dorr. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Cold  Springs  Creamery,  Middleville. — Repair  low^  water  alarm, 
L.  C.  Walter,  Saw  and  Planing  Mill,  Hopkins  StatioVi. — Repair  low  water 

alarm,  and  throat  to  table  top  of  rip-saw. 
Henderson  &  Son's  Elevator  and  Feed  Mill,  Hopkins  Station. — Repair  low 

water  alarm. 
Hopkins  Creamery  Co.,  Hopkins  Station. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  Cider  and  Feed  Mill,  Hopkins  Station. — Attach  whistle  to 

low  water  alarm. 
Riverside  Cheese  Factory,  Hopkins  Station. — Remove  cut-off  valve  from 

low  water  alarm  whistle. 
Spring  Dale  Cheese  Factpry,  Hopkins  Station. — Remove  cut-off  valve  from 

low  water  alarm  whistle. 
Hopkins  Creamery  Co.,  Skimming  Station,  Monterey. — Equip  boiler  with 

low  water  alarm. 
Allegan  Creamery  Co.,  Hamilton. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Brink  &  Hagelskamp,  Hamilton. — Protect  set-screws  and  two  rip-saws. 
East  Saugatuck  Creamery,  East  Saugatuck. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Overisel  Creamery  Co.,  Overisel. — Replace  low  water  alarm  on  boiler. 
W.  H.  Cooper,  Diamond  Springs. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hastings  Check-Hook  Co.,  Hastings. — Designate  toilet  rooms  by  signs. 
R.  K.  Grant,  Elevator,  Hastings. — Provide  guard  rail  for  stairway. 
Hastings  Table  Co.,  Hastings. — Box  line  belts  coming  through  first  floor ; 
protect  split  couplings;  provide  iron  ladder;  file  sworn  statements 
for  children  under  16. 
International  Seal  and  Lock  Co.,  Hastings. — Protect  all  set-screws  and 
split  couplings;  designate  ladies'  toilet  room  by  sign;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 
Barber  Bros.,  Hastings. — Provide  automatic  gates  for  elevator  and  guard 

rail  for  stairways ;  box  in  line  belts  on  fi^t  floor. 
Hastings  Woodworking  Co.,  Hastings. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16 ;  box  in  belts  coming  through  first  and  second  fioors ; 
cover  large  vat  in  rear  of  building. 
Hastings  Herald.  Hastings. — Provide  ladies'  toilet  room. 
Grand  Rapids  Book  Case  Co.,  Hastings. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm;  protect  all  set-screws  and. split  couplings;  file  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16 ;  stop  14  year  old  boy  working  on  boring 
machine. 
Vermontville  Creamery,  Vermontville. — Repair  low  water  alarm,  also  re- 
place whistle  on  same  and  keep  it  in  use  hereafter. 
Dunkley  Canning  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Discharge  all  children  under  14  years 

of  age ;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Zeedyke  Cigar  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Discharge  one  boy  13  years  of  age. 
E.  E.  Weed  &  Co.,  Basket  Factory,  Douglass. — Repair  low  water  alarm ; 
discharge  six  boys  under  14  years  of  age;  file  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16. 
John  Sherman,  Fennville. — Guard  top  of  one  rip  saw. 
Breedsville  Creamery,  Breedsville. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Pearl  Creamery,  Pearl. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
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Bangor  Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Bangor. — Protect  all  set-screws  and  split 

couplings. 
Sqnire  Dingee  &  Co.,  Pickle  Factory,  Bangor. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

water  alarm^. 
Wm.  Broadwell,  Planing  Mill,  Bangor. — Protect  all  set-screws. 
Frank  Overton,  Elevator,  Bangor.— Close  openings  in  floor  around  belts. 
Dunkley  Canning  Co.,  Hartford. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
L.  P.  Walker,  Saw  Mill,  Hartford. — Guard  top  of  one  rip-saw;  protect 

set-screws. 
L.  P.  Walker,  Brick  Yard,  Hartford. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy 

under  16. 
Hartford  City  Mills,  Hartford. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Hartford  Stave  Co.,  Hartford. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  under 

16. 
Olds  &  Btowe,  Planing  Mill,  Hartford. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Trabler  Canning  and  Cider  Factory,  Hartford. — Equip  boiler  with  low 

water  alarm. 
Monitor  Mills,  Lawton. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Battle  Creek  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lawton. — Provide  ladies'  dressing 

room;  place  automatic  gates  on  elevator;  file  sworn  statements  for 

children  under  16. 
Reynolds  &  McRill,  Basket  Factory,  Lawton. — Repair  and  replace  low 

water  alarm ;  provide  cloak  room  for  ladies. 
Lawton  City  Water  Works,  Lawton. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Decatur  Hoop  and  Lumber  Co.,  Decatur. — Ejquip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm ;  guard  protruding  ends  of  line  shaft  of  log  puller. 
C.  W.  Willison,  Saw  Mill,  Decatur.— Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Decatur  Canning  Factory,  Decatur.— Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hinkley  &  Roberts  Co.,  Decatur. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Dowagiac  City  Water  Works,  Dowagiac. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm ;  place 

dynamo  room  in  safe  condition. 
Dowagiac  Mfg.  Co.,  Dowagiac. — Repair  two  low  water  alarms;  equip 

boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  repair  throat  on  long  rip-saw  table; 

place  guard  over  in-running  gear  of  planer. 
Dowagiac  Steam  Laundry,  Dowagiac. — Repair  low  water  alarm ;  provide 

ladies'  toilet  room. 
Geesey  Bros.  &  Colby,  Dowagiac. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 

file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Standard  Cabinet  Works,  Dowagiac. — File  sworn  statements  for  chil- 
dren under  16. 
The  Headrick  Sawmill,  Dowagiac. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ; 

guard  top  of  one  cut-off  saw. 
Colby  Milling  Co.,  Dowagiac. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  ^larm. 
The  P.  D.  Beckwith  Estate,  Dowagiac. — Change  couplings  on  three  cables 

on  elevator ;  repair  blower  system  north  side  of  polishing  room. 
W.  M.  Farr,  Dowagiac. — Discharge  one  boy  12  years  old. 
The  Compass  &  Stoll  Co.,  Niles. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Niles  Milling  Co..  Niles. — Guard  cog  gear  on  upright  shaft. 
National  Printing  and  Engraving  Co.,  Niles. — E^uip  boilers  with  low 

water  alarms. 
National  Raw  Hide  and  Belting  Co.,  Niles. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
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0.  R.  Smith,  Planing  Mill,  Nlles. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm;  place  iron 

.  guard  over  swing  cut-off  saw. 
Depuys  Mfg.  CJo.,  Niles. — ^Remove  cut-off  cock  from  low  water  alarm  and 

repair  same. 
Frank  Traugher,  Niles. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Michigan  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Niles. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16;  guard  two  bleach  tanks. 
East's  Steam  Laundry,  Niles. — Repair  and  replace  low  water  alarm  on 

boiler. 
Niles  Board  and  Paper  Co.,  Niles. — Equip  all  boilers  with  low  water 

alarms;  remove  obstructions  from  low  water  alarm  whistle  now  in 

commission ;  box  long  line  shaft  in  rotary  room. 
W.  A.  Roddick,  Niles. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  file  sworn 

statements  for  children  under  16. 
The  Dunkley  Co.,  South  Haven. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Pierce,  Williams  &  Co.,  South  Haven.    Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Michigan  Anchor  Fence  Co.,  South  Haven. — Place  guard-rail  on  side  and 

top  of  one  stairway ;  protect  all  set-screws. 
Bishop's  Ice  Cream  and  Milk  Depot,  South  Haven. — Pile  sworn  state- 
ments for  children  under  16. 
Randall  &  Son,  South  Haven. — Guard  in-running  cog  gear  on  large  planer, 

and  lower  wheel  of  band  saw. 
Winkle  Bros.,  South  Haven. — Place  guard  over  top  of  two  rip-saws;  pro- 
tect all  set-screws ;  box  in  lower  wheel  of  band-saw ;  repair  low  water 

alarm. 
South  Haven  Preserving  Co.,  South  Haven. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
A.  M.  Prouty,  South  Haven. — £}quip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm  before 

resuming  business. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Pokagon. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  guard  one 

cut-off  saw. 
Cassopolis  Milling  Co.,  Cassopolis. — Repair  two  low  water  alarms;  place 

guard-rails  around  large  fly-wheel,  long  line  belt  and  switch  board; 

enclose  main  line  shaft. 
L.  L.  Sage,  Cassopolis. — Equip  boiler  wit'i  low  water  alarm. 
Lutz  &  Schramm,  Cassopolis. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  under 

16. 
Cassopolis  Mfg.  Co.,  Cassopolis. — Guard  tops  of  two  rip  saws;  repair 

throat  of  one  rip-saw  table  top ;  box  in  lower  band  saw  wheel. 
0.  W.  Bunn,  Cassopolis. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm  and  have  same  tested 

daily. 
The  City  Steam  Laundry,  Cassopolis. — File  sworn  statement  for  one  boy 

under  16. 
Three  B.  Duster  Co.,  Buchanan. — Provide  one  outside  stairway  for  use  in 

case  of  fire;  place  guard-rail  around  elevator  opening;  place  seats  in 

ladies'  dressing  room ;  file  sworn  statement  for  one  girl  under  16. 
Buchanan  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Buchanan. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Buchanan  Creamery  Co..  Buchanan. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
The  National  Fur  and  Tanning  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Provide  ladies'  toilet 

room. 
Riverside  Butter  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm* 
Harris  Milling  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Guard  or  box  two  large  power  wheels 

in  basement. 
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Pemn-Huntep  Candy  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Pile  permits  for  children  under 
16;  discharge  13-year-old  girl. 

The  Initial  Toe  Pad  Co.,  Three  River  . — ^Place  iron  ladder  on  west  end  of 
building  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

Eames  Pulley  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Sheffield  Car  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Guard  cog  gears  on  punch  machine,  two 
car  wheel  shear  machines,  cattle  guard  machine  and  Fay  sticker  ma- 
chine. 

American  Photo  and  Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Repair  low  water 
alarm. 

Three  Rivers  Paper  Co.,  Three  Rivers. — Place  guard-rail  around  large  fly- 
wheel in  small  engine  room. 

P..  A.  Rohrer,  Cigar  Pactory,  Three  Rivers. — Discharge  boy  i3  years  old, 

Klocke  Cigar  Pactory,  Three  Rivers. — Pile  sworn  statements  for  children 
under  16 ;  discharge  boy  13  years  old. 

EiUreka  Roller  Mills,  Scotts. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

John  Schafer,  Mendon. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  guard  tops 
of  one  rip-saw  and  one  cut-off  saw. 

Mendon  Electric  Light  and  Water  Works.  Mendon. — Repair  one  low 
water  alarm. 

M.  Kent.  Elevator,  Mendon. — Remove  muiBe  from  low  water  alarm  whis- 
tle and  repair  same. 

Q.  W.  Palmer,  Wasepi. — E}quip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  guard  tops 
of  one  rip-saw  and  one  cut-off  saw. 

Colon  Creamery  Co.,  Colon. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Oenterville  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Centerville. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Coiistantine  Casket  Co.,  Constantine.— Repair  low  water  alarm;  box  in 
lower  band  saw  wheel ;  guard  tops  of  two  rip-saws. 

George  &  Tweedale,  Constantine. — Guard  top  of  one  rip-saw. 

Oonstantine  Paper  Mill,  Constantine. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

James  Irwin,  Constantine. — Equip  boiler  of  saw  mill  with  low  water 
alarm. 

R.  J.  Hamilton,  White  Pigeon. — ^Protect  all  set-screws  and  split  couplings. 

White  Pigeon  Creamery,  White  Pigeon. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 
alarm. 

Royal  Chair  Co.,  Sturgis. — Box  lower  co^  gear  of  planer  in  basement. 

Miller-Hubbard  Mfg.  Co.,  Sturgis. — Remove  long  end  of  line  shaft  in  west 
end  of  basement;  box  in  short  end  of  line  shaft  in  east  end  of  base- 
ment; place  glue  machine  on  solid  foundation;  guard  top  of  one  rip- 
saw, east  end  of  basement ;  connect  large  buffer  wheel  on  third  floor 
with  blower  system. 

Sturgis  City  Mills,  Sturgis. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  guard 
end  and  side  of  connecting  rod  in  engine  room. 

Sheffield  Mfg.  Co.,  Burr  Oak. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ;  place 
automatic  gates  on  elevator;  guard  fly-wheel  and  side  of  long  belt 
running  therefrom. 

fl.  E.  Hendricks,  Planing  Mill,  Lawrence. — Guard  top  of  one  rip-saw. 

Isaac  Monroe,  Lawrence. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  guard  tops 
of  two  rip  and  one  cut-off  saws. 

Lawrence  Canning  Co.,  Lawrence. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

The  Model  Steam  Laundry,  Paw  Paw. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm ;  desig- 
nate ladies'  water  closet  by  sign. 
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Malto-Grape  Co.,  Paw  Paw. — Box  belt  on  second  floor ;  provide  automatic 

gates  for  elevator. 
Eaton  &  Cleveland,  Paw  Paw. — Guard  top  of  two  rip-saws ;  repair  throat 

of  one  saw  table;  true  upline  shaft;  repair  low  water  alarm. 
Williams  Hoop  and  Heading  Co.,  Williams. — Repair  or  replace  low  water 

alarm;  file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16;  protect  set-screws 

and  protruding  shaft  ends;  guard  equalizing  saws. 

D.  O.  Everest  &  Co.,  Pine  Grove. — Guard  top  of  saw ;  file  sworn  statements 

for  children  under  16. 
J.  L.  Clement  &  Son,  Gobleville. — Guard  tops  of  three  rip  and  one  cut-off 

saws. 
Hinkley  Bros.,  Berlamont. — Guard  top  of  one  saw. 
Bloomingdale  Milling  Co.,  Bloomingdale. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

E.  A.  Haven,  Cheese  Factory,  Bloomingdale. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
D.  W.  Williams,  Eibbie. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Syms  &  Dudley,  Paper  Mill,  Watervliet. — ^Repair  or  replace  low  water 
alarms;  box  long  line  belt  in  beater  room;  provide  ladies'  dressing 
room  and  wash  sink  for  rag  sorters. 

Watervliet  Creamery  Co.,  Watervliet — Repair  low  water  alarm. 

Brown  &  Thompson,  Watervliet. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 

Coloma  Basket  Factory,  Coloma. — Guard  top  of  two  saws  in  basement 
and  repair  throat  of  tables  on  both;  protect  all  set-screws;  place 
guard  rail  on  second  stairway  leading  to  basement;  provide  auto- 
matic shifters  for  belts  on  first  floor. 

Coloma  Flouring  Mill,  Coloma. — Remove  packing  from  low  water  alarm 
whistle  and  repair  same;  box  protruding  end  of  shaft  on  engine. 

Search  Light  Mfg.  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Connect  brass  buffing  wheels  in 
polishing  room  with  blower. 

Benton  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Place  guard-rail  at  end  and 
side  of  fly-wheel. 

Benton  Harbor  and  St  Joseph  Gas  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Repair  low  wa- 
ter alarm  and  replace  whistle  on  same. 

McDonald  Lumber  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm;  repair 
throat  of  small  saw  table  and  guard  top  of  same  saw;  guard  long  line 
belt  in  engine  room ;  discharge  13-year-old  boy. 

Benton  Harbor  City  Water  Works,  Benton  Harbor. — Remove  cut-off  valve 
from  low  water  alarm. 

Enterprise  Steam  Laundry,  Benton  Harbor. — Replace  boiler  with  new 
one;  place  signs  on  toilet  rooms. 

A.  Banshke  &  Bro.,  Benton  Harbor. — Protect  set-screws  on'  line  shaft  and 
one  small  rip-saw. 

Geo.  B.  Thayer  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Replace  guards  on  set-screws  on 
line  shaft;  guard  small  saws. 

Robinson  Cider  and  Vinegar  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm. 

Einney  Cider  &  Vinegar  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm. 

C.  H.  Godfrey  &  Son  Canning  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Equip  boiler  with  low 
water  alarm. 

W.  A.  Preston,  Benton  Harbor. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm;  guard  tops  of 
two  small  rip-saws,  first  and  second  floor;  repair  throat  of  saw  table 
top,  first  floor ;  box  in  line  belt  on  matcher,  first  floor ;  connect  sander 
on  second  floor  with  blower  system. 
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Twin  City  Boiler  Works,  St.  Joseph.— Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Truscott  Boat  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — Box  two  lower  band  saw  wheels; 

guard  top  of  one  small  saw  in  wood  shop;  attach  blower  system  to 

buffers. 
Compound  Door  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — Box  opening  in  floor  near  glue  roller 

machine;  repair  throats  of  two  small  table  tops;  box  lower  band  saw 

wheel,  second  floor ;  box  all  line  belts  on  second  floor. 
Ireland  Bros.'  Planing  Mill,  St.  Joseph. — Repair  low  water  alarm  and 

whistle  on  same. 
A.  B.  Morse  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — File  sworn  statements  for  two  bovs  under 

16. 
St.  Joseph  Steam  Laundry,  St.  Joseph. — ^Repair  low  water*  alarm  and 

remove  muflle  from  whistle  on  same. 
Williams  Bros.'  Paper  Box  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
St.  Joseph  Boat  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water 

alarm. 
Benking  Cigar  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  two  toilet  rooms  for  males  and 

females. 
Eau  Claire  Canning  Co.,  Eau  Claire. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm ; 

file  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16. 
Michigan  Alabama  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Eau  Claire. — Equip  boiler  with 

low  water  alarm. 
E.  Hoyt  Cider  Mill,  Eau  Claire. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Three  Oakes  Creamery  Co.,  Three  Oakes. — Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Galien  Creamery  Co.,  Galien. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Glendol-ia  Creamery  Co.,  Qlendoria. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Hinchman  Creamery  Co.,  Hinchman. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm. 
Eaton  Rapids  Woolen  Mills,  Eaton    Rapids. — Designate    ladies'   toilet 

rooms  by  signs. 
Holcomb- Woodruff  Edge  Tool  Co.,  Eaton  Rapids. — Protect  set-screws  on 

line  shaft. 
Eaton  Rapids  Electric  Light  Plant,  Eaton  Rapids. — Box  in  two  large 

power  wheels;  equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm;  replace  clutch 

coupling  on  n^ain  line  shaft  run  by  dynamo  with  new  one. 
True  &  Co..  Eaton  Rapids. — Guard  top  of  one  small  rip-saw. 
Strong  &  Mix,  Eaton  Rapids. — Provide  signs  for  ladies'  closet. 
L.  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  Eaton  Rapids. — Equip  boiler  with  low  water  alarm; 

guard  set-screws  on  line  shafts. 
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Inspection  District  No.  8.  Accidents  imported  in 


Name  of  firm  or  factory. 


Blichigan  Paper  Co 

JobD  Widdtoomb  Co 

Superior  Paper  Co 

DewlQg  &  Sons 

Harrow  Spring  Co 

Superior  Paper  Co 

Dewing  &  Sons 

Freeport  Cutter  Co 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Mill  No.  2. 

Kal.  Spring  &  Axle  Co 

Superior  Paper  Co 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Box  Co. . . 

Imperial  Coating  Co 

Bardeen  Paper  Co 

Freeport  Cutter  Co 

H.  Ghadbourne 

King  Paper  Co 

Bilcblgan  Wood  Pulp  Co.... 

Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co 

Clark  Engine  &  Boiler  Works 

Freeport  Cutter  Co 

Day  ton- Allegan  Paper  Co.. 

Dewing  &  Sons. 

Royal  Cbair  Co 

Gibson  Paper  Co 

Spencer  Barnes  Co 

Ford  Mfg.  Co 

Superior  Paper  Co 

Benton  Mfg.  Co 

John  Dolson  &  Sons 

Clarke  Engine  &  Boiler  Wks. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Mill  No.  S. 

Buchanan  Cabinet  Co 

Mich.  Central  Woolen  Co. .. 

Grobhlser,  Crosby  &  Co 

Royal  Chair  Co 

Standard  Show  Case  Co.... 

Kalamazoo  Sled  Co 

Mich.  Automobile  Co.,  Ltd.. 

Michigan  Wood  Pulp  Co 

Geo.  B.  Thayer  A  Co 

McDonald  Lumber  Co 

Skalla  Furniture  Co 

B.  K  Weed  &  Co 

H.  Chadboume 

BryantPaperCo 


Town  where 
located. 


PlainwelL . . . 
Charlotte... 
Kalamazoo. . 


Freeport.... 
Kalamazoo. . 


Otsego 

Freeport 

Kalamazoo. . . 

NUes '.'.'. 

St.  Joseph... 
Kalamazoo. . . 

Freeport 

Allegan 

Kalamazoo... 

Sturgls 

Kalamazoo... 
Benton  H'b'r. 


Kalamazoa.. 
Charlotte .... 
Kalamazoo... 


Buchanan 

Centreville... 
Sturgis 

Kalamazoo... 

Nlles .*.'.' 

Coloma. 

Benton  H'b*r. 

NUes, 

Douglass. 

Kalamazoo. . . 


County  where 
located. 


Allegan.... 

Eaton 

Kalamazoo. 


Barry 

Kalamazoo. 


Allegan , 
Barry. . . , 
Kalamazoo. 


Berrien. , 

Kalamazoo, 

Barry... 

Allegan. 


Kalamazoo, 
St.  Joseph 
Kalamazoo. 
Berrien. .  *. 


Kalamazoo. 

Eaton.. 

Kalamazoo. 


Berrien. ... 
St.  Joseph 


Kalamazoo. 
Berrien. 


Allegan 
Kalamazoo 


4^ 

a 

« 

•o 

s 

0) 

xi 

«_ 

o 

5 

& 

190SL 

May 

.. 

J^ne 

18 

July 

16 

Sept.  15  1 

•• 

10 

•• 

16 

Oct. 

8 

.. 

16 

Nov. 

» 

12 

«• 

16 

•* 

16 

.. 

29 

Dec. 

1903*' 

Jan. 

1 

" 

1 

,, 

15 

II 

5 

Feb. 

1 

♦• 

7 

•♦ 

10 

•• 

14 

Mar. 

6 

if 

8 

•» 

18 

(« 

Apr. 

15 

1. 

May 

.. 

23 

June 

Aug. 

**  1 

Name  of  injured 
person. 


Hiram  Dean. 

FredEdick 

Chas.  Kelan 

Arthur  Price. 

Geo.  Hawley 

Henry  Schedeler.. 

Lewis  Cook 

B  F.  HaU 

Hiram  Poolman. . . . 
A.  T.  Blodgett.... 

Toney  Van<lerkolk 
J.  O.  Polderman... 

Clyde  Scott 

Frank  Paltrldge... 
Peter  Vander  Bo6k 

Lawrence  Sioafu.. 

Robert  Dosh 

A.  J.  Miller 

Wm.  Hunt 

Tony  Eichhom 

R  Trockenbrod.... 

Wm. Black. 

W.  VerMulen 

P.  O.Godfrey 

C.  Schoolcraft 

E.  Case 

John  Newman 

T.Morris 

Arthur  Ely 

Wm.  Ruth 

L  V.  KendaU 

FredCoby 

Main  Goff 

Geo.  Martin 

K.K.Fricke 

Marcus  Wallam. . . . 

Oliver  Brant 

A.  H.  Hagerman... 

Wagner. 

A.  Wilt 

W.  E.  Conlan 

F.  Reidsman 

George  Kane 

Arthur  McComber 
Perry  Gandy 

Eddie  Berkheiser 
Perrie  Morris.... 

Roy  Powers 

F.  Couine 

Guy  Hunter , 


e 

% 

S 

3 

f 

a 

£ 

^ 

s 

SI 

S 

o 

1 

te 

eS 

< 

Z 

60 

N. 

26      * 

24    .... 

15  L... 

40 

.... 

17 

N. 

50 

F. 

84 

89 

N. 

49 

40 

F. 

27 

21 

18 

N. 

26 

•• 

35 

u 

17 

»« 

41 

•• 

45 

•• 

24 

•I 

35 

F. 

45 

N. 

18 

*' 

50 

»• 

26 

*• 

40 

.. 

26 

»' 

50 

•♦ 

16 

«» 

50 

" 

44 

11 

28 

38 

N. 

30 

*• 

22 

F. 

55 

N. 

45 

•« 

25 

«♦ 

25 

•• 

16 

•' 

30 

.1 

17 

•• 

25 

•• 

28 

•« 

24 

•• 

17 

<« 

40 

ti 

28 

•• 

17 

•• 

17 

** 

1 1 

u 
o 

I 

i 


S. 

M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 

M. 


M. 

S. 
It 

M. 


M. 

S. 
M. 


S. 

M. 

S. 
M. 


S. 
M. 


M. 

4« 

S. 


M. 

S. 
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At  what  was  injured 
person  employed. 


Sunning  elevator 

Mitre  saw 

Helper  on  machine.. 

••       finishing 

*'       rag  room.... 


"       on  rip-saw. 

Laborer 

Helper  on  cutter. . . 

Blp-saw 

Bending  machine . . 


Common  laborer. 
Punch  machine . . . 
Helper. 


Running  elevator. 

Coating  machine. 

Back  tender 

Running  sticker.. . 
*'       rip-saw.... 


Wiping  machinery.. 

Helper. i 

Bni^neer 

Running  shaper 

**       rip-saw . 

Emptying  bleach  maoh . 


Cross-cut  saw... 

Machinist 

Oiling  shaft 

Tending  sander. 
Carpenter 


Running  rip-saw... 
Assistant  fireman. . 

Putting  on  belt 

Loading  lumber 

Running  shaper 


Unloading  oar... 
Running  jointer. . 

Mechanic 

Running  jointer.. 
Tailing  sander... 


Running  planer.. . . .  .^ 

Soaping  belt 

Machinist 

Helper,  bolt  cutter. 
Rounder 


% 

J* 
o 


1  year.. 
I     "    .. 

7  weeks 

1  year.. 
6  mo's.. 

8  " 

2  *• 

4  "  . 
1  year., 
dmos.  . 

4  years. 

5  *'      . 

4  mo's.. 
1  year.. 
I     "    .. 

1  ♦'  . 
1     " 

1  *"      ! 

6  mo*s.. 
16  years. 

6  years. 

6  mo*s.. 

4  ♦• 
1  year.. 

7  years. 
1  year.. 

3  mo*s . . 
3  weeks 

8  days.. 

6  mo's.. 

5  weeks 

0  years. 
90  days.. 

6  mo's.. 

1  year  . 

1  mo.... 
%  weeks 

10  years. 

2  mo*s.. 

I  year.. 


Running  rip-saw. 
planer. . . 
jointer. 


Wiper. 


80  days. 
2  mo's. 

4  mo's. 
1  year. 
8  mo's. 
1  mo... 
6  mo's. 


yes 
no 

" 

no 

yes 

yes 

*» 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 
no 

no 

yes 
no 

yes 
no 

yes 
no 

no 

yes 

** 

no 
yes 

yes 

no 
yes 
no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

'• 

no 

caught  m  gear 

Falling  shaft 

Cut  on  machine 

Fljring  knot 

Caught  in  gear. 

belt 

"      •'  stoker 

'•      '*  machine 

**      ••  on  saw 

Scalded  in  tank 

Cut  on  saw 

Caught  on  saw 

*•       in  pulley 

"  knife 

"  blower 

*'       on  saw 

in  stoker 

AfaU 

Hand  caught. . .' 

AfalL 

Caught  on  knife 

"       in  machinery 

"       onknives 

••       in  sander 

*•       "  planer 

'•  belt 

'*  machine 

•*  cutter 

on  knife 

Board  flew  back 

Caught  on  knife 

Carried  through  rolls 


slight 

severe 
fatal 
severe 
slight 
severe 


sUght 

serious 

fatal 

severe 


sUght 
serious 
severe 
sUght 

fatal 
severe 

sUgbt 

serious 

severe 

slight 


serious 
severe 


fatal 


28 

•• 

no 

eo 

*' 

.... 

80 

no 

yes 

21 

** 

no 

80 

yes 

yes 

120 

yes 

yes 

14 

no 

no 

60 

*• 

•♦ 

28 

" 

yes 

10 

no 

.. 

68 

yes 

«« 

21 

no 

yes 

70 

.» 

2 

.» 

no 
yes 

28 

yes 

no 

14 

no 

yes 
no 

80 

yes 

80 

*• 

10 

•♦ 

120 

no 

yes 

80 

no 

no 

H 

yes 

'» 

7 

no 

" 

28 

yes 

•♦ 

60 

.... 

10 

28 

yes 

no 

80 

no 

** 

42 

yes 

no 

30 
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Inspection  District  No.  8.  AcddtnU  repwUd  ii^ 


Name  of  firm  or  factory. 


General  Gas  Liffht  Co 

Williams  Hoop&Head'g  Co. 

Spiral  Mfg.  Co 

Compound  Door  Co 

Hlnoher  Mfg.  Co 

Allsbrook  &  Sturges 

Buchanan  Cabinet  Co 

Clarke  Bngine  &  Boiler  Wks 
Kalamazoo  Gas  Works 


Town  where 
located. 


Kalamazoo. 
Williams.... 
Kalamazoo. 
St.  Joseph. 
Burr  Oak... 


Sturgis 

Buchanan.. 
Kalamazoo. 


County  where 
located. 


Kalamazoo. . . 


Berrien  .... 
St.  Joseph. 


Berrien 

KslAmazoa . 


o 
2 

eS 

Q 


190S. 
Sept. . 

Nov.  *.: 


Name  of  injured 
person. 


Harry  Johnson. . 

C.  B.Grice 

Marie  Lusk. 

Paul  Triohe 

M.  Wilier 

Fred  Loetz 

Walter  Hathaway 
Chas.  E.  Morris... 
John  Forney 


N. 
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faOorUs  vnspecUd  in  190S. 


At  what  WM  injured 
person  employed. 


Running  punch  press. . 

Head  sawing 

Pattern  cutter. ...    . . . 

Running  jointer 

'*       shear 


Hell 

Stol 


Iper.. 
)king.. 


shaper.. 
jointer. 


I 

2 

n 

It 

n 


l.year. 


1  year. 
4  mo's. 


14  years. 
Z  weeks 

6  mo's. 


ii 
II 

II 


0 

II 


yes 


no 

yes 


yes 


yes 


What  caused  tbe  aeeldent. 


s 


II 


Hand  on  punch...  . 
Saw  caught Jiand... 

Cut  by  shears 

Fingers  on  knives. . . 
"       under  shear. 

Forefinger  cut  off.. . 

Hand  on  knives 

Iron  feU  on  foot. ... 
AfalL 


serious 
severe 


slight 


3 

kg  < 


I 

ii 

81 


11 


1 

fees 

So 


90 


00 

7 

80 

88 
80 
180 
14 


yes 


yes 
no 


yes 
yes 

no 

yes 
no 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

Number  of  accidents  reported ,. 59 

Number  reported  in  1902 '. 89 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported S 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 7 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported SO 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported 17 

Number  who  were  native  bom 47 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 6 

Number  not  stated  6 

Number  who  were  married 28 

Number  who  were  single 81 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 55 

Age  of  youngest  person  Injured 16 

Average  age  of  all  persons  Injured 81.5 

Number  of  persons  receiving  wages 28 

Number  of  persons  receiving  no  wages 29 

Number  not  stated ^ 7 

Number  receiving  other  benefits,  insurance,  etc 26 

Number  receiving  no  benefits 22 

Number  not  stated 11 

Number  under  21  years  of  age 10 

Number  under  16  years  of  age , 9 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  guarded 19 

Number  of  accidents  where  machinery  was  not  guarded 20 

Number  not  stated 20 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 81 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  to  carelessness 20 

Number  not  stated  , . . . ; 8 

Average  number  of  days  injured  persons  were  disabled 49 
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INSPECTION   FOE  ENTIRE  STATE 


SHOWING   THE    WORK   BT   COUNTIES 


GIVING     THE     TOTALS     AND     AVEEAGES     IN     FINAL 

FOOTING 
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CHAPTER   X. 


SUMMARY  OF  ENTIRE  INSPECTION  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

The  work  of  factory  inspection  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  past  year 
in  a  manner  showing  the  most  favorable  results.  In  1902  the  same  force 
of  inspectors  carefully  inspected  6,444  factories  and  workshops.  During 
the  past  season  they  have  inspected  7,097,  of  which  6,996  were  in  actual 
operation  at  the  time  of  inspection,  an  increase  over  the  entire  number 
inspected  in  1902  of  653,  and  an  increase  of  666  factories  and  workshops 
in  actual  operation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  complete  work  of  inspection  for  the  year 
1903.  It  is  given  by  counties,  showing  the  number  of  f§Lctories  and  work- 
shops inspected  in  each  county,  the  average  number  .of  years  in  operation, 
the  number  that  report  business  good  or  fair,  the  average  number  of 
hours  worked  each  day,  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  in  each 
month,  and  the  average  number  of  months  run  in  the  year.  The  statistics 
of  employes  will  be  unusually  interesting  as  the  several  ocoupations  have 
been  classified,  dividing  the  classes  into  superintendents,  foremen,  males 
employed  in  offices,  females  employed  in  offices,  male  adults  over  16  years 
old,  female  adults  over  16  years  old,  boys  under  16  years  old,  and  girls 
under  16  years  old,  giving  the  number  employed  in  each  class  and  the 
average  wages  respectively  paid.  The  final  footings  show  the  aggregates 
and  averages  for  the  entire  State. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  in  each  county  and  for  the  entire 
State  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  all  accidents  are 
not  reported,  but  the  efforts  of  the  inspectors  in  making  diligent  inquiry 
and  searching  after  facts  as  to  how  accidents  happen  can  but  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  spurring  operators  to  a  stricter  sense  of  duty  in  protecting 
those  in  their  employ.  Accidents  sometimes  seem  unavoidable,  but  it  is 
positively  known  that  from  year  to  year  since  the  State  adopted  a  system 
of  factory  inspection,  the  danger  has  been  constantly  lessened  and  that 
fatal  and  serious  accidents  are  of  much  less  occurrence  than  formerly. 
In  this  connection  it  has  been  found  that  many  manufacturers  carry  in- 
demnity insurance  on  their  employes.  Inquiries  were  this  year  instituted 
along  this  line  the  result  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  proper  column  in 
the  table. 

The  statistics  gathered  as  to  the  kind  of  operative  power  used  by  fac- 
tories will  also  be  found.  Of  course,  steam  is  the  leading  power  yet  in  use, 
but  a  comparison  will  show  that  electricity,  gas  and  gasoline  have  suc- 
ceeded it  in  many  instances.  In  this  connection  the  use  of  low  water 
alarms  has  been  given  careful  attention,  many  new  alarms  have  been 
ordered  and  imperfect  ones  replaced  by  approved  devices.  It  is  most  in- 
teresting to  note  that  boiler  explosions  iEire  much  less  frequent  than  form- 
erly, showing  the  good  effects  of  the  law  requiring  low  water  alarms  to 
be  placed  on  boilers,  but  the  fact  that  serious  explosions  do  occur  is  the 
Strongest  argument  that  a  system  of  boiler  inspection"  should  be  installed 
in  Michigan,  together  with  the  examination  of  all  engineers  by  a  com- 
petent examining  board. 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OF  THE  ENTIRE  STATE  INSPECTION. 

.COMPARISONS    WITH    1902. 

Whole  number  of  factories  Inspected  In  1903 7,097 

Whole  number  of  factories  inspected  in  1902 6»444 

Increase  in  inspection  for  the  year 663 

• 

Whole  number  in  operation  at  the  time  of  inspection  in  1903 6,996 

Whole  number  in  operation  at  the  time  of  inspection  in  1902 6,330 

Increase  of  those  in  operation  for  the  year 666 

Whole  number  of  factories  established  since  January  1,  1900 2,064 

Average  number  of  years  in  operation  of  all  factories  inspected 11 

Whole  number  that  report  business  good  or  fair 6,914 

Whole  number  that  report  business  poor 82 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 10 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 26.3 

Average  number  of  months  worked  per  year 10.9 

Whole  number  of  superintendents  employed 6,276 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendents |4  43 

Whole  number  of  foremen  employed 7,41f 

Average  daily  wages  paid  foremen |2  86 

Whole  number  of  males  employed  in  the  offices 6,977 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these  employes |2  61 

Whole  number  of  females  employed  in  the  offices 3,709 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these  employes %1  ZZ 

Whole  number  of  male  adults  employed 164,482 

Average  daily  wages  paid  male  adults |1  83 

Whole  number  of  female  adults  employed 81,267 

Average  daily  wages  paid  female  adults 10  96 

Whole  number  of  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  employed 3,666 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these  boys % . .  |0  76 

Whole  number  of  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  employed 1,111 

Average  daily  wages  paid  these  girls |0  66 

Total  number  of  all  classes  of  employes  at  time  of  inspection 223,297 

Total  number  of  all  classes  of  employes  reported  in  1902 206,666 

Total  increase  of  employes  as  compared  with  1902 16,742 

Total  capacity  for  employes  in  all  factories  Inspected 279,769 

Average  less  capacity  employed  for  each  factory  inspected 7.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes  in  1903 |1  76 

Average  daily  wages  paid  all  employes  in  1902 1  68 

Increase  per  day  in  wages  over  1902 07 

Average  amount  of  daily  pay  rolls  in  1903 1890,769  76 

Average  amount  of  daily  pay  rolls  in  1902 346,741  28 

Increase  in  daily  pay  rolls  for  the  year 44,028  47 

Whole  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1903 462 

Whole  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1902 491 

Decrease  in  all  accidents  reported 29 
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Whole  number  of  fatal  accidents  reported  in  1903 48 

Whole  number  of  fatal  accidents  reported  in  1902 55 

Decrease  in  fatal  accidents 7 

Whole  number  of  serious  accidents  reported  in  1903 55 

Whole  number  of  serious  accidents  reported  in  1902 54 

Increase  In  serious  accidents  reported 1 

Whole  number  of  severe  accidents  reported  in  1903 244 

Whole  number  of  severe  accidents  reported  in  1902 227 

Increase  in  severe  accidents  reported 17 

Whole  number  of  slight  accidents  reported  in  1903 115 

Whole  number  of  slight  accidents  reported  in  1902 155 

Decrease  in  slight  accidents  reported 40 

Whole  number  of  firms  who  carry  accidental  insurance  on  their  employes  703 

Showing  that  about  10  per  cent  so  indemnify  themselves. 

Whole  number  of  factories  operated  by  steam  power 3,531 

Whole  number  of  factories  operated  by  water  power 201 

Whole  number  of  factories  operated  by  electric  power 753 

Whole  number  of  factories  operated  by  gas  or  gasoline  power 711 

Whole  number  of  factories  renting  power  or  using  no  power 1,800 

Whole  number  of  factories  where  steam  boilers  had  low  water  alarms. .  2,904 

Whole  number  of  factories  where  steam  boilers  had  no  low  water  alarma  627 

Whole  number  factories  where  alarms  were  in  good  condition 2,578 

Whole  number  factories  where  alarms  were  not  in  good  condition 326 

Whole  number  factories  where  orders  for  changes  were  made 1,976 

Whole  number*  of  orders  for  changes  issued 3,082 

REMARKS. 

A  study  of  the  foregoing  table  and  the  review  thereof  can  but  be  useful  to  those 
interested  in  the  industrial  and  labor  questions  of  the  State.  It  shows  that 
manufacturing  industries  are  constantly  Increasing,  with  increased  empl03rm6nt 
for  labor,  and  a  gradual  advance  in  daily  wages.  The  most  Important  item  con- 
nected with  the  canvass  of  these  statistics  is  the  fact  that  the  operators  in  6,914 
factories  Inspected  reported  that  biftiness  was  good  or  fair,  only  82  reporting  it 
poor,  and  these  were  mostly  of  a  class  where  their  particular  business  has  been 
outgrown. 

The  questions  of  labor  and  wages  also  show  a  gratifjring  result.  All  classes 
of  labor  have  been  constantly  employed  at  wages  insuring  prosperity  and  comfort 
From  the  5,276  superintendents,  who  have  charge  of  vast  manufacturing  Interests, 
and  whose  wages  average  $4.43  dally,  to  the  1,511  girls  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  years,  who  average  65  cents  per  day  each,  are  all  working  harmoniously  to 
the  seeming  satisfaction  of  employer  and  employed. 

True  a  great  discrepancy  is  shown  in  the  wages  paid  the  several  classes  of  male 
and  female  employes,  but,  this  seems  almost  unavoidable.  As  long  as  women  of 
all  ages  and  occupations  offer  to  work  at  the  same  occupation  for  less  wages  than 
men,  it  is  but  human  nature  that  the  average  employer  will  hire  them  where  their 
^strength  and  skill  enables  them  to  do  the  work  equally  as  well.  Here  is  the 
great  study  along  the  line  of  domestic  economy.  It  can  be  tnithfully  said  that 
as  long  as  women  prefer  working  in  factories,  even  though  they  receive  less  com- 
pensation than  men  do,  just  so  long  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  domestic  labor. 

In  and  about  the  factories  of  Michigan  today  are  employed,  approximately, 
36,000  women  and  girls,  at  wages  averaging  from  $1.33  per  day  for  office  work 
to  65  cents  per  day  for  the  girl  of  15  whose  skill  commands  her  a  position,  and 
from  every  section  of  the  State  the  same  complaint  is  heard  that  women  and  girls 
cannot  be  found,  even  at  extravagant  wages,  to  perform  domestic  or  household 
work.  This  condition  does  not  present  the  serious  aspect  now  as  when  times  are 
depressed  and  labor  is  unemployed,  for  then  the  cheaper,  or  woman  labor,  will  be 
employed  by  thousands  who  will  complain  that  the  stringency  of  the  times  will 
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not  warrant  them  employing  men  who  cannot  afford  to  work  for  wages  that  will 
not  support  their  families,  thus  causing  an  enforced  idleness  and  the  disasters 
that  are  sure  to  follow. 

While  it  is  known  that  all  accidents  are  not  reported  to  the  inspectors  it  cannot 
be  successfully  controyerted  that  the  system  of  factory  inspection  has  had  the 
tendency  to  greatly  lessen  the  constantiy  occurring  accidents,  which  will  oceur 
where  machinery  is  operated.  The  watchfulness  of  the  inspectors  has  each  year 
brought  most  gratifying  results.  Fatal  and  serious  accidents  have  constantly 
decreased  in  number.  This  alone  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  azpense  of 
inspection,  for  who  shall  contend  that  one  human  life  shall  be  placed  in  the 
scales  against  the  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents?  The  benefits  accruing  to 
the  operator  in  lessening  casuality  liabilities  is  so  apparent  that  the  requirements 
of  the  law  are  generally  cheerfully  complied  with.  In  this  connection  the  growing 
policy  of  factory  operators  to  indemnify  themselves  against  pecuniary  damages 
by  carrying  accidental  insurance  on  their  employes  is  most  marked,  oyer  one- 
tenth  of  all  factory  operators  now  carry  such  insurance. 

The  motive  power  employed  in  operating  Michigan  factories  Is  one  worthy  of 
study,  the  more  especially  as  some  of  the  most  serious  and  fatal  accidents  occar 
where  steam  power  is  used.  It  will  be  seen  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  factories 
Inspected  used  steam  power,  but,  it  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  these 
were  supplied  with  low  water  alarms  and  that  about  90  per  cent  of  these  alarms 
were  in  good  condition.  Great  improvements  are  noticeable  in  suppl3ring  approved 
alarms  which  have  stood  the  test  of  practical  use.  The  subjoined  list  of  low 
water  alarms  and  their  condition  at  the  time  of  inspection  will  be  of  benefit  to 
those  who  require  these  devices. 

In  pursuance  of  their  work  the  several  inspectors  found  it  necessary  to  order 
changes  for  the  protection  of  employes  -in  compliance  with  the  law  in  1,976 
factories,  the  orders  covering  3,082  points.  As  a  rule  a  cheerful  compliance  fol- 
lowed  the  orders  made. 


Table  skomng  the  kinds  of  low  water  alarms  in  use,  the  number  of  each  kind  and  the  con- 

dition  in  which  they  were  found, . 


Name  of  alanns. 

Condition. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Name  of  alarms. 

Condition.  . 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Good. 

Poor. 

BeUanoe 

Ainm.                      ........ 

1,111 
206 
216 
184 
166 

116 
tt 
91 

eb 

66 
78 
52 
21 

22 
19 
17 
6 

64 
12 
10 
14 
84 

S3 
8 
8 
2 

11 
8 
5 
1 

2 
10 

3 
10 

278 
226 
198 
250 

149 
96 
94 
67 

67 
76 
67 
22 

24 
29 
20 
16 

Leadbeater 

Victor. 

8 
8 
3 

7 
3 
2 
2 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

7 

Wright * 

Electric 

Victoria 

Jarrls 

Detroit  lubricator 

Wing 

Clark. 

Murray  Regulator 

Jones 

Berry 

f  **yjhner. 

The  Safety 

Monarob .       . 

Faulkner 

Lowe ..  .. 

Wllflman, 

Detroit 

Crane 

McKay 

Michigan 

KittB 

Davis 

- 

Pittsburg 

Fisher's  Float. 

MoLaugblfn 

Fox 

Our  Pet 

Unknown 

Fusible  Plus 

Total  number 

2,627 

292 

2,919 
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STATE  INSPECTION  OF  STORES. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  all  stores  employing  ten  or  more  people  are 
subject  to  state  inspection.  This  wise  provision  brings  all  large  stores 
in  the  State  under  competent  jurisdiction,  enforcing  an  annual  inspec- 
tion as  to  Are  escapes,  elevators  and  other  items,  insuring  more  safety 
for  employes  and  patrons.  It  also  puts  an  efficient  guard  on  Child 
Labor  which  in  many  instances  was  heretofore  sadly  abused. 

This  inspection  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  deputy  in- 
spectors, each  having  charge  of  the  inspection  in  his  own  district.  They 
have  carefully  and  minutely  performed  the  work,  thoroughly  inspecting 
343  stores,  all  of  which  were  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  the  aggregate 
number  being  11,779  or  an  average  of  over  34  for  each  store.  Of  this 
number  470  were  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  showing  that 
the  employment  of  children  in  these  business  places  has  greatly  decreased 
in  the  past  year,  but  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  inspection  is  that 
all  children  under  14  are  rigidly  excluded,  rendering  the  work  of  truant 
officers  more  effective  in  placing  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  matter  of  wages  paid  these  em- 
ployes, the  discrimination  between  male  and  female  labor  being  most 
marked.  Male  bookkeepers  receive  an  average  of  |2.77  per  day,  and 
the  female  is  paid  only  |1.48,  while  working  only  three-tenths  of  .an  hour 
less  each  day.  The  difference  paid  male  and  female  stenographers  is 
not  so  marked,  but  the  average  mind  is  puzzled  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  difference.  The  male  cashier  receives  an  average  of  |2.90 
while  the  female  does  the  same  kind  of  work  for  |1.21.  Salesmen  re- 
ceive 12.42  per  day,  saleswomen  |1.15.  Cash  boys  get  52  cents  for  a 
day's  work,  while  cash  girls  do  the  same  kind  of  work  for  36  cents  per 
day.  The  summary  of  the  entire  inspection  shows  most  interesting 
figures  along  this  line.  The  average  wages  paid  the  11,779  employes, 
from  the  414  male  managers,  who  receive  an  average  of  f4.42  each,  to 
the  263  cash  girls,  whose  average  is  36  cents  per  day,  is  |1.80  per  day. 
32 
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FIRST  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

Number  of  stores  inspected 125  ' 

Whole  number  of  employes 6,704 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  store 45.6 

Number  of  cJiildren  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 320 

Number  of  stores  having  fire  escapes , 48 

Number  not  having  Are  escapes 73 

Number  not  answering 4 

Number  of  stores  having  elevators 102 

Number  not  having  elevators 22 

Number  not  answering 1 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 98 

Number  not  having  gates 4 

Number  of  stores  providing  seats  for  female  employes i 88 

Number  not  providing  seats  for  such  employes 0 

Number  not  answering  37 

Number  ^of  male  managers 213 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  dally  wages  paid |4  58 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed 188 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  dally  wages  paid |2  74 

Number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed 92 

Average  hours  work  per  day •. 8.6 

Average  dally  wages  paid  |1  69 

Number  of  male  stenographers  employed 27 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9^2 

.  Average  dally  wages  paid |1  85 

Number  of  female  stenographers  employed 100 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid %1  67 

Number  male  cashiers  employed 41 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.2 

Average  dally  wages  paid %2  97 

Number  female  cashiers  employed 81 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.2 

Average  dally  wages  paid  $1  33 

Number  of  salesmen  employed  1.339 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  67 

Number  of  saleswomen  employed 1,038 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  20 

Number  of  cash  boys  employed 136 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid %0  52 
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Number  of  cash  girls  employed 1*9 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9-1 

Average  dally  wages  paid. |0  38 

Number  of  male  floor-walkers  employed 34 

Average  hours  work  per  day 3>-3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  83 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 77 

Average  hours  work  per  day 7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  14 

Number  of  porters  employed 258 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9S 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  60 

Number  of  shipping  clerks  employed 153 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9A 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  95 

Number  of  deliverymen  employed 255 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  62 


ORDERS  MADE  IN  STORES  INSPECTED  IN  FIRST  DISTRICT. 
All  factories  not  otherwise  designated  are  located  in  Detroit. 

Edson,  Moore  &  Co. — ^Automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

Summerfleld  &  Hecht. — Guard  rail  around  motor. 

Edward  J.  Hickey. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  amd  16 

years  of  age 
W.  H.  Edgar  &  Son. — Repair  elevator  gates. 
Phelps,  Brace  &  Co. — Fire  escape  erected  on  store. 
Lovett  Estate. — Fire  escape  erected  on  building  occupied  by  Phelps, 

Brace  &  Co. 
Crowley  Bros. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  between  14  and  16 

years  of  age. 
Lee  &  Cady. — Fire  escape  erected  on  building. 
T.  Palmer. — Fire  escape  on  building  occupied  by  Lee  &  Cady. 
John  P.  Huckestein. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age. 
B.  Marx  &  Son. — Repair  elevator  gates  on  top  floor. 
Hunter  &  Hunter. — Quard  fly  wheel  on  engine  and  place  low  water  alarm 

on  boiler. 
Walter,  Erausmann  &  Euhn. — Separate  wate?  closets  for  females. 
Paul  Bock. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16  years 

of  age. 
Wm.  H.  Elliott  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16 

years  of  age. 
Goldberg  Bros. — Guard  around  fly  wheel  of  engine;  sworn  statements 

for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
P,  Smith  ft  Sons. — ^Repair  low  water  alarm. 
Traub  Bros. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16  years 

of  age;  rubbish  cleaned  up  on  top  floor. 
Dickerson  &  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16  years. 
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Walter  Brooks. — Erect  new  water  closet  in  basement  of  building  occupied 

by  Geo.  J.  Beindel  &  Bro.,  and  place  basement  in  a  good  sanitarj 

condition. 
Pardridge  &  Blackwell. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age ;  two  children  under  14  years  of  age  discharged. 
L,  A.  Smith  &  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16 

years  of  age;  clear  out  stairway. 
MacCauley  Bros. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age. 
P.  Bolshoven. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  between  14  and  16 

years  of  age. 
J.  Sparling  &  Co. — ^Bepair  automatic  gates  on  elevator  at  1st  and  3rd 

floors. 
Weil  &  Co. — Clear  out  all  stairways;  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

D.  Whiting. — Automatic  gates  on  elevator  in  building  occupied  by  Weil 

&  Co. 
Boehm  &  Co. — ^Automatic  gates  on  freight  elevator. 
Alexander  Lewis. — Automatic  gates  on  freight  elevator  in  building  occu- 

•    pied  by  Boehm  &  Company. 
Wright,  Kay  &  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16 

years  of  age. 
The  Hugo  Hill  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16 

years  of  age. 
P.  J.  Schwanskoosky. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age. 
Olara  B.  Kuhn.— Automatic  gates  on  elevator  repaired ;  new  water  closet 

on  4th  floor. 
T.  B.  Bayl. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16  years 

of  age. 
Ernest  Kern,  Estate. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age. 
W.  A.  Sturgeon  &  Co. — ^Bepair  low  water  alarm. 
S.  H.  Knox  &  Co. — Automatic  gates  on  elevator  repaired;  ladder  from 

top  floor  to  roof. 
Kresge  &  Wilson. — Bepair  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

E.  H.  Traver  &  Co. — Automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

D.  Whitney,  Jr.,  E&tate. — Automatic  gates  on  elevator  in  building  occu- 
pied by  A.  H.  Traver  &  Company. 

W.  J.  Murry,  Jr. — ^Bepair  automatic  gates  on  elevator;  separate  water 
closet  for  females. 

Central  Drug  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age. 

Mitchell  Moody  &  Carton. — Sworn  statements  for  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age. 
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SECOND  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

The  stores  inspected  were  located:    Adrian/ 2;  Battle  Greek,  9;  Jackson,  6;  Lan- 
sing,  6. 

Whole  number  canvassed  23 

Total  number  of  employes 514 

Average  number  of  employee  for  each  store 22.3 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 6 

Number  having  fire  escapes 8 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes 20 

Number  having  elevators  7 

Number  not  having  elevators .16 

Number  elevators  provided  with  automatic  gates '  7 

Number  not  having  gates 0 

Number  where  seats  are  provided  female  employes 23 

Number  where  seats  are  not  provided  female  employes 0 

Number  male  managers  employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid  %Z  25 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed 9 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid ; %2  24 

Number  dl  female  bookkeepers  employed 26 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid %1  34 

Number  female  stenographers  employed 8 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Ayerage  daily  wages  paid  |1  17 

Number  female  cashiers  employed 16 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  98 

Number  of  salesmen  employed 146 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  02 

Number  of  saleswomen  employed 241 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.S 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  13 

Number  of  cash  boys  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  62 

Number  male  floor-walkers  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  76 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day  ....>......  9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid %0  76 
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Number  of  porters  employed ^ 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9M 

Average  dally  wages  paid 11  52 

Number  of  shipping  clerks  employed « 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.» 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  88 

Number  of  deliverymen  employed 2Q 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  48 


ORDERS  MADE  IN  STORES  INSPECTED  IN  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Rnppalo  Dry  Goods  Store,  Battle  Creek. — Separate  water  closets  for 

females. 
P.  Hoflmasters  Sons,  Battle  Creek. — Dressing  room  for  ladies  employed ; 

separate  water  closet  for  females. 


THIRD  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

The  stores  Inspected  were  located:     Grand  Rapids,  58;  Grand  Haven,  2;  Ionia, 
2;  Lake  Odessa,  2;  Portland,  2. 

Number  of  stores  Inspected 6<> 

Whole  number  of  employes 2,187 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  store Z'S 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14. and  16  years  of  age 81 

Number  of  stores  having  Are  escapes 27 

Number  of  stores  not  having  Are  escapes •  39 

Number  of  stores  having  elevators 35 

Number  of  stores  not  having  elevators 31 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 32 

Number  not  having  gates 3 

Number  of  stores  providing  seats  for  female  employes 56 

Number  not  employing  females 10 

Number  of  male  managers  employed 39 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  dally  wages  paid |5  97 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed 44 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.;j 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  84 

Number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed 63 

Average  hours  per  day 8.7 

Average  dally  wages  paid 11  54 

Number  of  male  stenographers »  1 

Average  hours  work  per  day '. . .  9 

Average  dally  wages  paid  .!.!!!!..!!!  12  25 
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Number  of  female  stenographers  employed 49 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  40 

Number  of  male  cashiers  employed ...'.....  2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |3  87 

Number  of  female  cashiers  employed 39 

Average  hours  per  day 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  26 

Number  of  salesmen  employed 566 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  48 

Number  of  saleswomen  employed 569 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  10 

Number  of  cash  boys  employed 29 

Average  hours  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  58 

Number  of  cash  girls  employed 70 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  32 

Number  of  male  floor- walkefs  employed 15 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  46 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed. . .  ^ 19 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid %\  12 

Number  of  porters  employed 124 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid %\  65 

Number  of  shipping  clerks  employed 43 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid %1  01 

Number  of  deliverymen  employed 82 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid %\  66 


ORDERS  MADE  IN  STORES  INSPECTED  IN  THIRD  DISTRICT. 
All  these  stores  are  located  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Puritan  Shoe  Company. — Sworn  statement  for  one  boy  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 

Morse  Dry  Qoods  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  5  girls  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  locks  on  passenger  elevator  2nd  and  3rd  floor  re- 
paired; place  lock  on  freight  elevator  door  on  2nd  floor;  doors  on 
3rd.  4th,  5th  and  6th  floors  leading  to  main  hall  kept  unlocked  dur- 
ing business  hours ;  flre  escape  on  south  side  of  building. 

P.  Steketee  &  Sons. — Have  elevator  gate  on  top  floor  repaired. 
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Young  &  Chaffee. — Have  elevator  door  on  2nd  floor  repaired;  have 
water  closet  in  shipping  room  kept  in  better  sanitary  condition. 

M.  Friedman  &  Co. — Erect  fire  escape  on  rear  of  building;  sworn  state- 
ments for  two  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Julius  A.  J.  Freidrich. — Outside  door  knob  on  3rd  floor  removed;  open- 
ing in  rear  of  elevator  1st  floor  screened. 

The  Boston  Store. — Erect  fire  escape  in  rear  of  building. 

The  Greulich  Company. — Sworn  statement  for  one  boy  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 

Heyman  Company. — Lock  on  passenger  elevator  3rd  floor  repaired ;  pro- 
jection under  doors  of  same  beveled;  automatic  gates  for  freight 
elevator  (5  floors) ;  sworn  statements  for  one  boy  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age. 

Seibert,  Good  &  Company. — Keep  on  file  sworn  statements  for  children. 

The  Baixter  Company. — Sworn  statements  for  two  boys  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 

A  May  &  Son. — Provide  signs  for  ladies'  water  closet. 

Wagner  Bros. — Place  automatic  gates  on  elevator  in  store  house. 

N.  Seitner. — ^Have  separate  water  closets  for  males  and  females;  better 
ventilation  for  basement;  rear  entrance  to  store  made. safe;  sworn 
statements  for  three  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Clark,  Butka,  Weaver  Company. — Place  additional  rail  on  bottom  of 
all  elevator  gates ;  elevator  gate  on  2nd  floor  made  secure. 

Dick  Brink. — Provide  separate  water  closet  ror  females. 

Winegar  Furniture  Company. — Place  automatic  gates  on  freight  elevator; 
locks  on  passenger  elevator  doors  2nd  and  3rd  floors  repaired. 

Herpolsheimer  Company. — Locks  on  elevator  doors  on  upper  and  lower 
floors  repaired;  projection  under  elevator  door  beveled. 

Peck  Bros. — Place  automatic  gates  on  freight  elevator;  hand-rail  for 
platform  leading  to  shelving;  keep  ladies'  water  closet  in  better  sani- 
tary condition. 

Foster,  Stevens  &  Co. — Windows  in  elevator  shaft  properly  screened. 

H.  Leonard  &  Sons. — Shields  over  outside  of  locks  on  passenger  elevator 
on  all  floors;  projection  under  elevator  doors  beveled. 

Geo.  H.  .Beeder  &  Company. — Repair  elevator  gate  on  top  floor. 

Worden  Grocer  Company. — ^Protection  around  elevator  shaft  made 
higher. 

Clark,  Jewell  &  Wells. — Place  additional  rail  on  bottom  of  all  elevator 
gates;  opening  between  elevator  and  shaft  properly  screened. 

Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  two  children  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Corl,  Knott  &  Company,  Ltd. — Place  automatic  gates  on  freight  elevator; 
repair  lock  on  passenger  elevator  door  2nd  floor. 

May's  Dept.  Store. — Sworn  statement  for  one  boy  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age. 
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FOURTH  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

The  stores  inspected  were  located!     Fenton,  1;  Flint,  4;  Owosso,  3;  Pontiac.  1; 
Port  Huron.  4;  Saginaw,  11. 

Number  of  stores  inspected 24 

Whole  number  of  employes 1,086 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each'  store 45.2 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 17 " 

Number  of  stores  having  Are  escapes 5 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes 19 

Number  of  stores  having  elevators 19 

Number  not  having  elevators 5 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 19 

Number  not  having  gates  0 

Number  of  stores  providing  seats  for  female  employes 23 

Number  not  providing  seats  for  such  employes 1 

Number  of  male  managers  employed 22 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |4  80 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed 17 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |3  09 

Number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed 28 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid 11  24 

Number  of  male  stenographers  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  25 

Number  of  female  stenographers  employed 19 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid %l  44 

Number  of  male  cashiers  employed 3 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid $2  25 

Number  of  female  cashiers  employed 25 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  23 

Number  of  salesmen  employed 246 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  00 

Number  of  saleswomen  employed 376 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  03 

Number  of  cash  bo)rs  employed 17 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  39 
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Number  of  cash  girls  employed 12 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  35    . 

Number  of  male  floor-walkers  employed 10 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  74 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  30 

Number  of  porters  employed 34 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  43 

Number  of  shipping  clerks  employed 15 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  77 

Number  of  deliverymen  employed 36 

Average  hours  work  per  day .• 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  40 


ORDERS  MADE  IN  STORES  INSPECTED  IN  FOURTH  DISTRICT: 

E.  O.  Pierce  &  Sons,  Flint. — Provide  separate  water  closetB  for  male 

and  female  employes. 
Smith,  Bridgman  &  Co.,  Flint. — Sworn  statement  for  one  girl  between 

14  and  16  years  of  age. 
G.  0.  Meisel,  Port  Huron. — Sworn  statements  for  boys  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age. 
Morley  Bros.,  Saginaw. — Sworn  statements  for  boys  between  14  and  16 

years  of  age. 
The  Wm.  Bane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Saginaw. — Sworn  statements  for  children 

between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

The  stores  inspected  were  located:     Alpena,  4;  AaSable,  1;  Bay  City,  29;  Che- 
boygan, 2;  HarrisYille,  1;  Midland,  2;  Tawas  City,  1;  West  Bay  City,  5. 

Number  of  stores  inspected i 45 

Whole  number  of  employes 966 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  store 21.6 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 39 

Number  of  stores'liaving  fire  escapes 26 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes 19 

Number  of  stores  having  elevators 17 

Number  not  having  elcr\rators 2& 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 17 

Number  not  having  gates »    0 
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Number  of  stores  proyidlng  seats  for  female  employes 31 

Number  not  providing  seats  for  such  employes 1 

Number  not  answering  13 

Number  of  male  managers  employed 73 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |3  69 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed. 39 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  98 

Number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed 40 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  29 

Number  of  male  stenographers  employed 3 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  60 

Number  of  female  stenographers  employed 20 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid «. |1  08 

Number  of  male  cashiers  employed 6 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  60 

Number  of  female  cashiers  employed 39 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  13 

Number  of  salesmen  employed ^,,.,  278 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  26 

Number  of  saleswomen  employed 267 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  20 

Number  of  cash  boys  employed 10 

Average  hous  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  68 

Number  of  cash  girls  employed 80 

Average  hours  work  per  day HIT 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  37 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 9 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  93 

Number  of  porters  employed 16 

Average  hours  work  per  day ;. . .  9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid II  62 

Number  of  shipping  clerks  employed 26 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  30 

Number  of  dellverjrmen  employed 73 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  68 
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ORDERS   MADE    IN   STORES    INSPECTED   IN   FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Sinclair  Co.,  Alpena. — Provide  sworn  8t|j^^ment  for  boy  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 

Bay  City  Cash  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bay  City. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Fosffer  Post  &  Co.,  Bay  City. — Provide  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Bothe  &  Mitchell,  W.  Bay  City. — Provide  sworn  statement  for  one  boy 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 


RIXTH  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

The  stores  Inspected  were  located:     Big  Rapids,  1;  Evart,  1;   Greenville,  1: 
Muskegon,  9;  Petoskey,  1;  Traverse  City,  5. 

Number  of  stores  Inspected 18 

Whole  number  of  employes 426 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  store 23.7 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 4 

Number  of  stores  having  flre  escapes 3 

Number  not  having  flre  escapes 15 

Number  of  stores  having  elevators 6 

Number  not  having  elevators '. 12 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 6 

Number  not  having  gates 0 

Nuniber  of  stores  providing  seats  for  female  employes 16 

Number  not  providing  seats  for  such  employes 2 

Number  of  male  managers  employed 22 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  dally  wages  paid |4  41 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed 12 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  dally  wages  paid |2  55 

Number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed 10 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  27 

Number  of  female  stenographers  employed 5 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  14 

Number  of  male  cashiers  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  67 

Number  of  female  cashiers  employed 11 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  dally  wages  paid |0  92 
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Number  of  salesmen  employed * 136 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9-7 

Average  dafly  wages  paid |2  06 

Number  of  saleswomen  employed 146 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  07 

Number  of  cash  boys  employed 6 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid 10  57 

Number  of  cash  girls  employed 1 

Aver&ge  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  84 

Number  of  male  floor- walkers  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  83 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.* 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  67 

Number  of  porters  employed 9 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8 

Average  daily  wages* paid |1  39 

Number  of  shipping  clerks  employed 3 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid %1  94 

Number  of  deliverymen  employed 16 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  39 


ORDERS    MADE    IN    STORES    INSPECTED    IN    SIXTH    DISTRICT. 

Davy  &  Co.,  Evart. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  employed 

between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
Rossen  Bros.,  Muskegon. — Provide  sworn  statement  for  one  boy  between 

14  and  16  years  of  age. 
Wm.  D.  Hardy  &  Co.,  Muskegon. — Railing  on  stairs  from  first  floor  to 

basement. 
The  Boston  Store,  Traverse  City. — Provide  separate  water  closets  for 

female  employes. 
Hannah  &  Lay  Mercantile  Co.,  Traverse  City. — Provide  sworn  statement 

for  boy  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
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SEVENTH  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

The  stores  Inspected  were  located:     Calumet,  4;  Escanaba,  3;  Iron  Mountain, 

1;  Ironwood,  2;  Laurlum,  1;  Marquette,  2;  Menominee,  1;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  4. 

Number  of  stords  inspected ^ 18 

Whole  number  of  employes 481 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  store 26.7 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 0 

Number  of  stores  having  fire  escapes 18 

Number,  of  stores  having  elevators 7 

•Number  not  having  elevators 11 

Number  ot  elevators  having  gates 7 

Number  not  having  gates , 0 

Number  of  stores  providing  seats  for  female  employes 16 

Number  not  providing  seats  for  such  employes 2 

Number  of  male  managers  employed 2i 

Average  hours  work  per  day. 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |3  48 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed 12 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid -. |2  77 

Number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed 25 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  49 

Number  of  female  stenographers  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 19 

Average  daily  wages  paid • |1  00 

Number  of  female  cashiers  employed 21 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  98 

Number  of  salesmen  employed 134 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  04 

Number  of  salesmen  employed 210 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  24 

Number  of  cash  girls  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  00 

Number  of  male  floor-walkers  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |3  00  * 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  00 

Number  of  porters  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  25 
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Namber  of  ihipping  clerks  employed 1 

Ayerage  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |3  00 

Number  of  deUyenrmen  employed * 85 

Ayerage  hours  work  per  d&y 10 

Ayerage  daily  wages  paid |2  19 


ORDERS  MADE  IN  STORES  INSPECTED  IN  SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Fair  Savings  Bank,  Escanaba. — Erect  fire  escape  on  jiorih  end  of  new 

store  from  3rd  floor  to  2nd  floor. 
Penezlaurer  Bros.,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. — Provide  seats  for  the  nse  of  female 

employes  when  not  at  work. 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT  STORE  INSPECTION. 

The  stores  inspected  were  located:  Allegan*  1;  Cassopolls,  1;  Charlotte,  1;  Ben- 
Um  Harbor,  6;  Grand  Ledge,  1;  Kalamasoo,  8;  Scotts,  1;  St  Joseph,  1;  Sturgis,  1; 
South  Hayen,  2;  Three  Rlyers,  2. 

Namber  of  stores  inspected 24 

Whole  number  of  employes 416 

Average  number  of  employes 17.3 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years 8 

Namber  of  stores  having  fire  escapes 8 

Namber  not  having  fire  escapes 21 

Namber  of  stores  having  elevators 8 

Number  not  having  elevators 16 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 6 

Number  not  having  gates 8 

Number  of  stores  providing  seats  for  female  employes 21 

Number  not  providing  seats  for  female  employes 0 

Number  not  answering 8 

Number  of  male  managers  employed 17 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |3  03 

Number  of  male  bookkeepers  employed 11 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  32 

Number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed  19 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  27 

Number  of  male  stenographers  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  07 

Number  of  female  stenographers  employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid   |1  60 
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Number  of  female  cashiers  employed 13 

Average  hours  work  per  day. . ' 9.1 

Average  dally  wages  paid  |1  29 

Number  of  salesmen  employed 146 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  89 

Number  of  saleswomen  employed 132 

Average  hours  work  i>er  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |1  12 

Number  of  cash  boys  employed : . .  2 

Average  hours  work  per  day '. 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid   |0  55 

Number  of  male  floor- walkers  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  50 

Number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |0  62 

Number  of  porters  employed 9 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  56 

Number  of  shipping  clerks  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |2  10 

Number  of  deliverymen  employed 10 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid   |1  72 


ORDERS  MADE  IN  STORES  INSPECTED  IN  THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

C.  J.  Peck  &  Company,  Benton  Harbor. — Cause  obstruction  on  automatic 
gates  of  elevator  to  be  removed  and  keep  said  gates  in  working  order. 

Kidd,  Dater  &  Price  Company,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide  automatic 
gates  or  doors  Iqt  elevator. 

The  Edwards  Chamberlain  Hardware  Company,  Kalamazoo. — Erect  new 
fire  escape  and  remove  obstruction  from  windows  leading  to  same. 

L.  A.  Leighton,  South  Haven. — Guard-rail  for  elevator. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  STORE  INSPECTION. 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   ENTIRE   INSPECTION   FOR   THE   STATE. 

Whole  number  of  stores  Inspected  in  the  state 343 

Total  number  of  employes   11,779 

Average  number  of  employes  in  each  store 34.3 

Whole  number  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 470 

Whole  number  of  stores  having  fire  escapee 133 

Whole  number  not  having  fire  escapes 204 

Whole  number  not  answering  questions 6 

Whole  number  of  stores  having  elevators 201 

Whole  number  not  having  elevators 140 

Whole  number  not  answering  question 2 

Whole  number  of  elevators  having  gates 191 

Whole  number  not  having  gates 10 

Whole  number  of  stores  providing  seats  for  female  employes 274 

Whole  number  not  providing  seats  for  such  employes 4 

Whole  number  not  answering  questions Go 

Whole  number  male  managers  employed 414 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid %4  42 

Whole  number  male  bookkeepers  employed 332 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |2  77 

Whole  number  of  female  bookkeepers  employed 303 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid   |1  48 

Whole  number  male  stenographers  employed 3.5 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average   daily  wages   paid ^ . .  |1  90 

Whole  number  female  stenographers  employed 207 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid ^ |1 .44 

Whole  number  of  male  cashiers  employed 54 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  90  * 

Whole  number  of  female  cashiers  employed 244 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid  ^ |1  21 

Whole  number  of  salesmen  employed 2.990 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid 12  42 

Whole  number  of  saleswomen  employed 2.969 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  dayy  wages  paid 11  15 

Whole  number  of  cash  boys  employed 207 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid  10  52 
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Whole  number  of  cash  girls  employed 263 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  36 

Whole  number  of  male  floor-walkers  employed 64 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  71 

Whole  number  of  elevator  conductors  employed 122 

Average  hours  work  pe^  day # 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |1  10 

» 

Whole  number  porters  employed 460 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid : '. . .  |1  69 

Whole  number  shipping  clerks  employed 263 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  99 

Whole  number  of  deliverymen  employed 627 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9^ 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |1  63 

Whole  number  employed  at  various  other  work 2,336 

Average  daily  wages,  about |1  60 
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STATE  INSPECTION  OP  HOTELS. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  well  regulated  hotel  is  ^'a  joy  for  life  and  a 
pleasure  forever."  Hotels  are  the  homes  of  thousands.  Temporarily 
though  it  may  be,  the  great  traveling  public  are  constantly*  being  enter- 
tained at  the  hotels.  It  is  but  meet  that  these  homes  should  he  made 
as  safe,  comfortable  and  neat  as  surrounding  circumstances  will  allow. 
The  demands  of  the  public  will  cause  the  management  of  hotels  to  cater 
to  the  comfort  of  their  guests,  but,  often  while  occupants  rest  in  ease 
and  comfort  their  personal  safety  may  be  in  periL  either  through  an 
unsanitary  condition  or  through  inadequate  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  Are. 

The  legislature  builded  well  when  it  provided  for  the  inspection  of 
hotels  by  State  authority.  From  the  inception  of  the  law  in  1901  to 
the  present  time  the  department,  to  which  was  delegated  the  power  of 
inspection,  has  aimed  to  do  its  work  careful,  thorough  and  complete, 
always  having  the  rights  of  proprietors  as  well  as  the  objects  of  the 
law  in  mind.  Recent  events  have  shown  that  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  looking  to  the  safety  of  inmates  in  hotels,  more  especially 
in  the  large  cities.  The  department  officials  feel  that  their  efforts  in  tiis 
direction  may  have  been  the  means  of  averting  unseen  disasters. 

The  inspection  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  charge  of  the  r^ular 
deputy  factory  inspectors,  each  visiting  and  inspecting  the  hotels  in 
his  respective  district.  In  all  they  visited  736  of  these  hostelries,  making 
a  careful  examination  of  each,  from  the  great  metropolitan  buildings 
in  the  large  cities  to  the  more  obscure  structure  in  the  small  towns.  In 
tabulating  the  statistics  obtained,  the  hotels  were  classified ;  those  whose 
rates  were  two  dollars  per  day  and  over  were  placed  in  one  class,  while 
those  where  daily  rates  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  were  placed  in 
another.  This  classification  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  wages  paid  in 
the  larger  or  smaller  hotels. 

In  making  this  inspection,  the  department  caused  a  canvass  to  be 
made  of  the  employes,  their  several  employments  connected  therewith, 
and  the  average  daily  wages  paid  in  each  employment.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  large  per  cent  of  those  who  work  in  hotels  are  provided 
with  rooms  and  board.  This  item,  of  course,  decreases  the  wage  scale, 
but  not  to  the  amount  of  the  price  of  board  if  it  were  paid  for  at  regular 
rates.  The  inspection,  as  shown  by  the  different  districts  and  the  sum- 
mary of  the  entire  State,  will  be  found  most  interesting. 
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FIRST  DISTRICT  HOTEL  INSPECTION. 

HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHABGED  IS  |2  PER  DAY  OB  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 16 

Whole  number  of  employes 770 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 7 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 48 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |2  63 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 6 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 6 

Number  not  answering 4 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 6 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 6 

Number  not  answering  S 

Number  of  elevators  provided  with  gates 6 

Number  not  provided  with  gates 0 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 38 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |2  46 

Number  of  porters  employed 35 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.8 

Average  dally  wages  paid  |1  06 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 67 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid  I |0  73 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed ^ 51 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  61 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 110 

Average  hours  work  per  day 7.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid   |1  42 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 103 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |0  64 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 47 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  dally  wages  paid   |2  86 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed : 17 

Average  hours  work  per  day  .* 10.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid   |1  00 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 42 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  66 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 6 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid  |0  76 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 27 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid   
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Number  of  nightwatchmen  employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages,  paid |1  11 

HOTELS  WHERE  BATE  CUARGED  IS  LESS  THAN  |2  PER  DAY. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 61 

Whole  number  of  employes 528 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 8 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 10.4 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |1  16 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 21 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 30 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 10 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 41 

Number  of  elevators  provided  with  gates 9 

Number  not  provided  with  gates , 1 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 31 

Average  hours  work  per  day  10.6 

Average  dally  wages  paid   |1  26 

Number  of  porters  employed 39 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  82 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 33 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid - |0  60 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 81 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  62 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 30 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  99 

I 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 91 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  74 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 16 

Average  hours  yirork  per  day 10.8 

Average  dally  wages  paid |2  15 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 59 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  OO 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 42 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  66 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 8 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  74 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 49 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  52 
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Number  of  nlghtwatchmen  employed 4 

Ayerage  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid * |1  06 


ORDERS  MADE  IN  HOTELS  INSPECTED  IN  FIRST  DISTRICT. 
All  hotels  not  otherwise  designated  are  located  in  Detroit 

Brunswick  Hotel. — Provide  «wopn  statements  for  all  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age. 

Wayne  Hotel. — Equip  freight  elevator  with  automatic  gates;  place  two 
new  low  water  alarms  on  boilers. 

Hotel  St.  Olair. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  place  guard  around  belt  on  wringer  machine;  equip 
freight  elevator  with  automatic  gates. 

Normandie  Hotel. — Have  dining-room  in  basement  used  by  employes 
cleaned  and  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  condition. 

Case's  Restaurant. — Signs  placed  on  ladies'  toilet  room  to  plainly  desig- 
nate same. 

Hotel  Metropole. — Have  men's  bed  rooms,  men's  toilet  room  in  basement 
and  employes  dining-room  cleaned  and  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

Franklin  House. — ^Provide  sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 

Campus  Hotel. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  signs  designating  location  of  fire  escape  posted  in 
conspicuous  places. 

Tifft  House. — ^Post  in  conspicuous  places  signs  indicating  location  of 
fire  escape. 

Harmer  House. — Place  hand-rail  on  stairs  leading  to  basement. 

Grand  Union  Hotel. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  two  boys  under  14  years  of  age  ordered  dis- 
missed. 

Hotel  Bichter. — ^Post  in  coii:Bpicuous  places  signs  indicating  location  of 
fire  escape. 

W.  O.  Thompson. — Place  automatic  gates  on  freight  elevator  in  building 
known  as  The  Randolph  House^  also  repair  elevator  platform. 

Oriental  Hotel. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 
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SECOND  DISTRICT  HOTEL  INSPECTION. 

HOTBLiS  WHBRB  RATE  CHARGED  18  |2  PER  DAT  OR  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  canyassed 50 

Whole  number  of  employes 666 

Number  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 6 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 13.3 

Ayerage  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |2  04 

Number  of  hotels  having  fire  escapes 12 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes 88 

Number  of  hotels  having  elevators 11 

Number  not  having  elevators 39 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 11 

Number  not  having  gates 0 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 53 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  10 

Number  of  porters  employed 47 

Average  hours  work  per  day H** 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  63 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 35 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  66 

Number  of  chambermaids*  employed 69 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  47 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 22 

Average  hours  work  per  day .* 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  83 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 154 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  49 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed .' 34 

Ayerage  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Ayerage  daily  wages  paid |1  48 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 54 

Average  hours  work  per  day -. 11.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  94 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 57 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.1 

Ayerage  daily  wages  paid $0  42 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 22 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  63 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 48 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  30 
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Number  of  nigh twatch men  employed 11 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  80 

HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  LESS  THAN  $2  PER  DAY. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 28 

Whole  number  of  employes 189 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 0 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 6.8 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |1  27 

Number  of  hotels  having  Are  escapes 4 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes 24 

Number  of  hotels  having  elevators 0 

Number  not  having  elevators 28 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 21 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid %0  87 

Number  of  porters  employed .  ^ 8 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  55 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  50 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 28 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Average  dally  wages  paid |0  46 

Number  of  niale  waiters  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  50 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 56 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  42 

Number   of   male   cooks   employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  87 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 26 

Average  hours  work  pei  day 11.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  79 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 20 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  41 

Number  of  yardmen   employed 5 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  60 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 14 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  48 

Number  of  nightwatchmen  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 14 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  50 
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ORDERS    MADE    IN    HOTELS    INSPECTED    IN    SECOND   DISTRICT. 


Cook  House,  Ann  Arbor. — Place  fire  escape  on  bnilding. 
Clark  House,  Bronson. — Place  fire  escape  on  bnilding. 


THIRD  DISTRICT  HOTEL  INSPECTION. 
HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  |2  PER  DAY  OR  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 18 

Whole  number  of  employes 725 

Whole  number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 12 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 40.8 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |2  37 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 13 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 5 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 5 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 13 

Number  of  elevators  having  automatic  gates 5 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 37 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  68 

Number  of  porters  employed 38 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid ^ |0  81 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 57 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  45 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 67 

Average  hours  work  per  day •. .  8.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  51 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 109 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  10 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 129 

Average  hoiiVs  work  per  day .* 7.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  59 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 38 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  14 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 27 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  98 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 48 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  52 

Number  of  yardmen   employed 25 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.1 

Average   daily   wages   paid $0  72 
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Number  of  bartenders  employed 21 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid $2  08 

Number  of  nightwatchmen  employed \ 8 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  17 

HOTBLS   WHERE    RATE    CHARGED    IS    LESS   THAN    |2    PER    DAY. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 23 

Whole  number  of  employes • 234 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 0 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 10.2 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel $1  22 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 16 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 7 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 3 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 20 

Number  of  elevators  having  automatic  gates 2 

Number  not  having  such  gates 1 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed^ 13 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  07 

Number  of  porters  employed 14 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid 10  64 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 9 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid .^ |0  41 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 36 

•  Average  hours  work  per  day 8.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  48 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 61 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  45 

Number  of  male  cooka  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day 7.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid 11  81 

Number  of  female  coolss  employed 23 

Average  hours  woftt  per  day 10.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  97 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 29 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  46 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 6 

Average  hours*  work  per  day 11.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid. . « ^ |0  74 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 13 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  72 

Number  of  nightwatchmen  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  55 
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ORDERS   MADE  IN   HOTELS  INSPECTED   IN   THIRD  DISTRICT. 

The  Glidner,  Grand  Haven. — One  fire  escape  and  all  exits  so  designated. 
The  Livingston,  Grand  Rapids. — Provide  antomatic  gates  for  freight 

elevator  on  sixth  floor. 
The  Morton,  Grand  Bapids. — ^Repair  lock  on  passenger  elevator  door 

third  floor. 
Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids. — Repair  lock  on  passenger  elevator  door 

second  floor. 
Warwick  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids. — One  additional  fire  escape  and  two 

escapes  changed,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  State  law. 
The  Pantlind,  Grand  Rapids. — Drop  ladder  for  one  fire  escape;  guard 

for  cable  dnim  on  elevator;  railing  around  drive  belt  on  engine. 
Derby  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids. — Lock  on  passenger  elevator  door  on  top 

floor  repaired. 
The  Kent,  Grand  Rapids. — Signs  indicating  location  of  fire  escape. 
Clarendon  Hotel,  Grand  Rapidd. — Signs  indicating  location  of  fire  escape. 
Hotel  Ackley,  Grand  Rapids. — Balcony  for  first  fioorto  take  place  of 

building  lately  moved. 
Hotel  Grand,  Grand  Rapids. — Signs  indicating  location  of  fire  escapes. 
Eagle  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids. — Fire  escape  on  west  side  of  building. 
Bridge  Street  House,  Grand  Rapids. — All  fire  exits  so  d^tsignated;  iron 

ladder  from  top  floor  to  building  below. 
Irving  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids. — Fire  escape  in  rear  of  building ;  automatic 

gates  for  freight  elevator. 
Hotel  Ten  Gate,  Grand  Rapids. — Fire  escape  in  rear  of  building. 
American  House,  Ionia. — Fire  escape  on  east  side  of  building  at  end 

of  hall. 
Lowell  House,  Lowell. — Fire  escape  placed  on  building. 
Exchange  Hotel,  Lyons. — Water  closet  cleaned  out. 
Hotel  Holland,  Holland. — ^All  fire  exits  properly  designated  by  signs. 
Highland  Park  Hotel,  Highland  Park. — Two  additional  stairs  on  each 

end  of  porch. 
The  Bailey,  Ionia. — Servants'  water  closet  repaired;  one  newly  erectei^ 

fire  escape  changed  so  as  to  comply  with  State  law. 
Hotel  Waveply,  Lowell. — ^Two  fire  escapes  placed  on  building. 
Spring  Lake  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. — Signs  indicating  all  fire  exits. 
Hotel  Bricker,  Belding. — Signs  posted  indicating  location  of  fire  escape. 
Belding  Bros.,  Boarding  House,  Belding. — Fire  escape  placed  on  building. 
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FOURTH  DISTRICT  HOTEL  INSPECTION. 

HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  $2  PER  DAY  OR  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 67 

Whole  number  of  employes 897 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 2 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 13.6 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |2  12 

Number  of  hotels  having  fire  escapes 9 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes &8 

Number  of  hotels  having  elevators 10 

Number  of  hotels  not  having  elevators 57 

Number  of  elevators  havings  gates 10 

Number  not  having  gates 0 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed .*' 71 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.4 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  27 

Number  of  porters  employed 53 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid .• $0  69 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed .' 42 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  24 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 103 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  43 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  00 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 223 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  51 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 33 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average   daily   wages   paid |1  76 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 77 

Average  hours  work  per  day '.  10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  79 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed : .  66 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  44 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 29 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  74 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 44 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid $1  37 
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Number  of  nightwatchmen  employed 5 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  93 

*  HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  LESS  THAN  |2  PER  DAY. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 97 

Whole  number  of  employes 618 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 1 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 6.4 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel • |1  22 

Number  of  hotels  having  fire  escapes 3 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes ,. 94 

Number  of  hotels  having  elevators 1 

Number  of  hotels  not  having  elevators 96 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates 1 

Number  not  having  gates 0 

Number   of  male   clerks   employed 38 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid $1  09 

Number  of  porters  employed 32 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  56 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 5 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid )0  31 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 98 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  47 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  75 

Number  female  waiters  employed 127 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  41 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 8 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  21 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 79 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  72 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 45 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  40 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 19 

Average  hours  work  pep-  day 11.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  71 

Number  of  bartenders  employed , 40 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.8 

Average   daily   wages   paid |1  47 
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0RDBB8  MADE  IN   HOTELS  INSPECTED  IN  THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Hotel  Bryant,  Flint. — Two  fire  escapes  erected  and  signs  posted  in  liotel 
indicating  location  of  same. 

Fountain  Hotel,  Mt.  Clemens. — Sworn  statements  for  boy  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age. 

Eastman  Hotel,  Mt.  Clemens. — ^Provide  sworn  statements  for  boys  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Cass  Hotel,  Mt.  Clemens. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  girl  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Union  Hotel,  Port  Huron. — Sworn  statements  for  boy  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  HOTEL  INSPECTION. 
HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  |2  PER  DAY  OR  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 25 

Whole  number  of  employes • 386 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 2 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 15.4 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |2  02  * 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 13 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 12 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 1 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators.  T 24 

Number  of  elevators  having  safety  gates 1 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 40 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid s |1  66 

Number  of  porters  employed 20 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  21 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 12 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  45 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 40 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  62 

Number  female  waiters  employed 101 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  56 

Number  male  cooks  employed 18 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  81 

Number  female  cooks  employed 42 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  84 
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Number  of  dishwashecs  employed 37 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  dally  wages  paid |0  48 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 24 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.6 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  01 

Number  of  bartenders   employed 37 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  78 

Number  of  nlghtwatchmen  employed 8 

Average  hours'  work  per  day 11.3 

Average  dally  wages  paid , |1  25 

HOTBLS  WHBBB  RATB  CHARGED  IS  LBSS  THAN  |2  PBR  DAT. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 91 

Whole  number  of  employes , 806 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 0 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 8.9 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |1  09 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 13 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 78 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 0 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 91 

Number  of  male  clerks , 79 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  30 

Number  of  porters  employed 25 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.3 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  12 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 6 

Average  hours  work  per  day .• ; 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  50 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 118 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average   daily  wages  paid '. . .  |0  47 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  00 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 200 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average  dally  wages  paid |0  50 

Number  male  cooks  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  29 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 126 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  73 

Number  of  dibhwashers  employed 106 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  dally  wages  paid |0  42 
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Number  of  yardmen  employed 43 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  06 

Number  of  bartenders   employed .,. . .         80 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid $1  59 

Number  of  night  watchmen  employed 9 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  17 


ORDERS    MADE    IN    HOTELS    INSPECTED    IN    THE    FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Graham  Hotel,  Gladwin. — Keep  ladies'  water  closet  in  better  sanitary 
condition. 

Lafevre  House,  Bay  City. — ^Keep  water  closet  in  a  better  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

Charles  Hotel,  Cheboygan. — Clean  out  water  closet  in  annex  used  by 
the  employes  and  keep  in  better  sanitary  condition. 

Mathews  House,  Gladwin. — Equip  hotel  with  fire  escape  as  provided  by 
law. 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  HOTEL  INSPECTION. 
HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  $2  PER  DAY  OR  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 45 

Whole  number  of  employes 1,018 

Number  of  children  employed  between  .14  and  16  years  of  age 5 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 22.4 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel %2  18 

Number  of  hotels  having  fire  escapes 16 

Number  not  having  Are  escapes 29 

Number  of  hotels  having  elevators 4 

Number  not  having  elevators 41 

Number  of  elevators  having  gates ^ 4 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed ! .' 64 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  51 

Nuipber  of  porters  employed 45 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid ; |0  81 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 69 

Average  hours,  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  50 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 96 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.'7 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  55 
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Number  of  male  waiters  employed 132 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid '..  $1  26  • 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 247 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid %0  48 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 58 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11 

Average  daily  wages  paid $2  78 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 71 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid %1  IQ 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 86 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  54 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 28 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  84 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 29 

Average  hours  work  per  day ; 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  87 

Number  of  night  watchmen  employed «. •  14 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  21 

HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  LESS  THAN  |2  PER  DAY. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed .  ^ 28 

Whole  number  of  employes 209 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 1 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 7.4 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel •. $1  36 

Number  of  hotels  having  fire  escapes 5 

Number  not  having  fire  escapes 23 

Number  of  hotels  having  elevators 0 

Number  not  having  elevators 28 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed '. 22 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  06 

Number  of  porters  employed 11 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  66 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid %0  51 

Number  of  chambermaid^  employed 30 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid .' '. $0  43 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 3 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  45 
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Number  of  female  waiters  employed 60 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  47 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 5 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  28 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 30 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  daily  wages'  paid |0  97 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 28 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  daUy  wages  paid $0  43 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  78 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day .- 11.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  68 


OBDBRS    MADB    IN    HOTBLS    INSPBCTBD    IN    SIXTH    DISTRICT. 

The  Inn,  Charlevoix. — Stairs  built  from  porch  to  ground  on  south  end 
of  hotel;  three  additional  iron  ladders  for  better  Are  protection. 

Winter  Inn,  Greenville. — Erect  iron  balcony  and  stairs  from  3pd  floor 
to  roof  over  kitchen. 

Steams  Hotel,  Ludington. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  two  boys  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Hotel  Wierengo,  Musk^on. — ^Place  signs  in  halls  of  hotel  indicating 
location  of  fire  escape. 

Hotel  Peppy,  Petoskey. — Ppovide  swopn  statements  for  one  boy  between 
14  and  16  yeaps  of  age. 

Papk  Place  Hotel,  Tpavepse  City. — Place  low  water  alapm  on  boilep  in 
laundpy. 

Bucknep  Hotel,  Manistee. — Clean  out  watep  closet  and  keep  same  in  a 
good  sanitapy  condition. 

Hotel  Columbia,  Travepse  City. — ^Ppovide  swopn  statements  for  one  boy 
between  14  and  16  yeaps  of  age. 

Hotel  Whiting.  Tpavepse  City. — ^Pipe  escape  epected  in  peap  of  hotel; 
also  low  watep  alapm  attached  to  steam  boilep. 
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SEVENTH  DISTRICT  HOTEL  INSPECTION. 
HOTELS  WHBRD  BATB  CHAROBD  18  f 2  PBB  DAY  OR  OVBR. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 44 

Whole  number  of  employes 581 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 0 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 13.2 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |2  14 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 40 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 4 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 1 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 43 

Number  of  elevators  provided  with  safety  gates 1 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 43 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.8 . 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  74 

Number  of  porters  employed 25 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  82 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 28 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  50 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 77 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  dally  wages  paid |0  45 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 11 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  71 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 166 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  52 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 28 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  97 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed ^ 49 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  05 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 59 

Average  hours  work  per  day •    10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  42 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 26 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.8 

Average   daily  wages  paid |0  84 

Number  of  bartenders  employed '. 32 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  daily  wages*  paid %1  74 

Number  of  night  watchmen  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  09 
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HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  LESS  THAN  $2  PER  DAY, 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 46 

Whole  number  of  employes 294 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 0 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 6.4 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel $1  18 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 45 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 1 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 0 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 46 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 14 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid %1  20 

Number  of  porters  employed 7 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid ^ , $0  89 

'  Number  of  bell  boys  employed ^ 1 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  50 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 48 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  49 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  71 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed ,88 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  dally  wages  paid $0  50 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed 6 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid $1  71 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 43 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid $1  04 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 43 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average   daily   wages   paid $0  45 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 15 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.5 

Average   daily   wages   paid %0  78 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 23 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average   daily   wages   paid |1  33 

Number  of  night  watchmen  employed 2 

Average  hours  work  per  day 12 

Average  daily  wages  paid .  .• $1  13 
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ORDERS   MADE  IN   HOTELS  INSPECTED  IN   SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Marquette  Hotel,  Marquette. — Erect  fire  escape  on  west  side  of  hotel; 

place  stationary  ladder  from  4tli  floor  window  to  balcony  on  north 

side  of  hotel;  also  stationary  ladder  from  balcony  on  third  floor  to 

balcony  on  second  floor. 
Clifton  Hotel,  Marquette. — Erect  fire  escape  on  west  end  of  hotel. 
Russell  House,  Alger. — Erect  fire  escape  on  south  end  of  hotel. 
Cadillac  Hotel,  St.  Ignace. — Cause  stairway  to  be  built  from  third  floor 

balcony  to  second  floor  balcony. 
Summits  Hotel,  Marquette. — Cause  stationary  ladder  to  be  placed  from 

window  of  third  floor  to  balcony  of  second  floor  on  northeast  side 

of  hotel. 
Commercial  Hotel,  Stephenson. — Cause  stationary  ladder  to  be  placed 

from  third  to  second  floor  on  south  end  of  hotel. 


EIGHTH   DISTRICT   HOTEL   INSPECTION. 

HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  |2  PER  DAY  OR  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 45 

Whole  number  of  employes 589 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 4 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel '. 13.1 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |2  06 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 15 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 30 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 4 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 41 

Number  of  elevators  provided  with  automatic  gates 4 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 42 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  69 

Number  of  porters  employed*. 86 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  94 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 16 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  71 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 62 

.  Average  hours  work  per  day 8.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  77 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed : 29 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  93 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed 139 

Average  hours  work  per  day i'  *  'A  ^'^ 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  83 
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Number  of  male  cooks  employed 30 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  36 

Number  of  female  cooks  employed 62 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid — |1  20 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed. 68 

Average  hours  work  per  day , 9.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  77 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 21 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10^ 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  96 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 26 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid $1  80 

Number  of  night  watchmen  employed 9 

Average  hours  work  per  day : 10.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid f |1  00 

HOTBLS  WHBRB  RATB  CHARGDD  IS  LBSS  THAN  |2  PBR  DAY. 

Number  of  hotels  canvassed 62 

Whole  number  of  employes : 456 

Number  'Of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 0 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 7.4 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |1  30 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 12 

Number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 50 

Number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 0 

Number  not  provided  with  elevators 62 

Number  of  male  clerks  employed 27 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.4 

Average   daily  wages   paid %\  26 

Number  of  porters  employed 1ft 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  94 

Number  of  bell  boys  employed 5 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  70 

Number  of  chambermaids  employed 62 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.i 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  61 

Number  of  male  waiters  employed 2^ 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  96 

Number  of  female  waiters  employed. . ; 97 

Average  hours  work  per  day 8.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  70 

Number  of  male  cooks  employed T 

Average  hours  work  per  day 7.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  83 
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Nnmber  of  female  cooks  employed 58 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.S 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  97 

Number  of  dishwashers  employed 48 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  64 

Number  of  yardmen  employed 15 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  85 

Number  of  bartenders  employed 19 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  74 

"Number  of  night  watchmen  employed 4 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  75 


ORDERS   MADE    IN    HOTELS   INSPECTED   IN    EIGHTH    DISTRICT. 

Hotel  Benton,  Benton  Harbor. — Cause  signs  to  be  posted  in  hallways 
indicating  location  of  fire  escapes. 

Park  Hotel,  Bnrp  Oak. — Clean  and  keep  in  good  sanitary  condition  water 
closets  and  have  signs  placed  on  same  designating  sex. 

Hotel  Goodwin,  Cassopolis. — Eqnip  hotel  with  fire  escapes  and  canse 
signs  to  be  posted  in  halls  indicating  location  of  same. 

Capital  Hotel,  Centerville. — Erect  iron  fire  escapes  on  hotel  and  post 
signs  in  halls  indicating  location  of  same. 

Paddock  Hotel,  Decatur. — Cause  sign  to  be  placed  on  water  closet  2nd 
floor  designating  sex. 

Island  House,  Grand  Ledge. — Cause  signs  to  be  placed  on  all  toilet  rooms 
designating  sex. 

Grand  Ledge  House,  Grand  Ledge. — Erect  iron  fire  escape  on  hotel  and 
post  signs  in  halls  indicating  location  of  same. 

Hotel  Wolcott,  Hartford. — Cause  signs  to  be  placed  on  all  closets  desig- 
nating sex;  have  iron  ladder  placed  from  3rd  floor  to  balcony  on 
south  end  of  hotel. 

Parker  House,  Hastings. — Equip  hotel  with  iron  fire  escape;  also  iron 
ladder  from  rear  stoop  to  ground. 

Burdick  Hotel,  Kalamazoo. — Cause  signs' to  be  posted  in  halls  indicating 
location  of  fire  escape;  provide  sworn  statements  for  2  boys  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age. 

American  House  Elalamazoo. — Cause  signs  to  be  posted  in  halls  indica- 
ting location  of  fire  escapes. 

Hotel  liwrence. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  females. 

Hotel  Giddings,  Lawton. — Equip  hotel  with  iron  fire  escapes. 

Hotel  Drew,  Otsego.— Cause  signs  to  be  posted  in  halls  indicating  loca- 
tion of  fire  escapes;  put  men's  water  closet  in  a  better  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

Lawrence  Hotel,  Plainwell. — Cause  signs  to  be  posted  in  halls  indicating 
location  of  fire  escapes. 

Butler  House,  Saugatuck. — Cause  signs  to  be  posted  in  halls  indicating 
location  of  fire  escapes;  also  signs  placed  on  toilet  rooms  designating 
sex. 
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Avery  Beach  Hotel,  South  Haven. — Cause  signs  to  be  posted  in  halls 

indicating  location  of  fire  escapes. 
The  El  Erding,  South  Haven. — Signs  posted  in  halls  indicating  location 

of  fire  escapes;  balconies  on  front  connected  by  stairway;  a  swing 

iron  ladder  from  lower  balcony  to  street. 
Hotel  McElvain,  Vicksburg. — Equip  hotel  with  fire  escapes;  have  signs 

placed  on  ladies'  toilet  room  designating  same. 
Lake  Shore  House,  Allegan. — Provide  separate  wa*ter  closet  for  females. 
Hotel  Park,  Benton  Harbor. — Signs  posted  in  halls  indicating  location 

of  fire  escapes. 
Higbee  Hotel,  Benton  Harbor. — Signs  posted  in  halls  indicating  location 

of  fire  escapes. 
Snell  Hotel,  Breedsville. — Cause  signs  to  be  placed  on  water  closets 

designating  sex. 
The  Paxton,  Cassopolis. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  females  and 

place  sign  on  same  designating  sex ;  repair  and  put  in  safe  condition 

stairway  on  north  side  of  hotel. 
Lake  View  House,  Colon. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  femalep 

and  place  sign  on  same  designating  sex. 
Hotel  Douglass,  Douglass. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  females 

and  place  sign  on  same  designating  sex. 
Hotel  Fennville,  Fennville. — Place  signs  on  all  water  closets  designating 

sex. 
Hotel  Neff,  Grand  Ledge. — Cause  signs  to  be  placed  on  all  water  closets 

designating  sex. 
City  Hotel,  Grand  Ledge. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  females 

and  designate  same  by  proper  signs. 
Bar^  Hotel,  Hastings. — Equip  hotel  with  iron  fire  escapes. 
New  England  Restaurant,  Kalamazoo. — Equip  hotel  with  iron  fire  es- 
cape; provide  separate  water  closet  for  females. 
Germania,  Kalamazoo. — Eiquip  hotel  with  iron  fire  escapes. 
Kalamazoo  House,  Kalamazoo. — Signs  posted  in  halls  indicating  loca- 
tion of  fire  escapes. 
The  Western,  Kalamazoo. — ^Place^sign  on  ladies'  toilet  room  designating 

sex. 
The  National,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  females 

and  designate  same  by  proper  signs. 
The  Tavern  Whiting,  Leonidas. — ^Place  signs  on  water  closets  designating 

sex. 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Niles. — Equip  hotel  with  iron  fire  escapes. 
Champion  House,  Paw  Paw. — Erect  outside  stairs  on  west  end  of  south 

wing  and  place  ladder  from  2nd  story  window  on  north  wing. 
Hotel  Hamilton,  Saugatuck. — Provide  separate  water  closet  for  females. 
Grand  View  Inn,  South  Haven. — Equip  hotel  with  fire  escapes  and  place 

signs  in  halls  indicating  location  of  same. 
Clifton,  South  Haven.— Place  signs  in  halls  indicating  location  of  firp 

escapes. 
Briggs  House,  Vermontville. — Have  signs  placed  on  water  closets  desig- 
nating sex. 
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RECAPITULATION   OF   HOTEL  INSPECTION   FOR   ENTIRE   STATE. 
HOTELS  WHERE  RATE  CHARGED  IS  $2  PER  DAY  OR  OVER. 

Number  of  hotels  inspected 310 

Whole  number  of  employes 5,632 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 38 

'Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 18.5 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel $2  13 

Total  number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 124 

Total  number  not  provided  with  Are  escapes -. 182 

Total  number  not  answering  question 4 

Total  number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 42 

Total  number  not  provided  with  elevators 263 

Total  number  ngt  answering  Question 5 

Total  number  of  elevators  having  safety  gates 42 

Total  number  not  having  safety  gates 0 

Total  number  of  male  clerks  employed 388 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.7 

Average   daily   wages   paid |1  58 

Total  number  of  porters  employed 299 

Average  hours  work  per  day ' 11 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  HZ 

Total  number  of  bell  boys  employed 316 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  54 

Total  number  of  chambermaids  employed 555 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  53 

Total  number  of  male  waiters  employed 414 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  20 

Total  number  of  female  waiters  employed 1,261 

Average  hours  work  per  day S.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  56 

Total  number  male  cooks  employed 281 

Average  hours  work  per  day '   10.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |2  26 

Total  number  of  female  cooks  employed 389 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.5 

Average  daily  wages  paid 10  98 

Total  number  of  dishwashers  employed 453 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid ." |0  53 

Total  number  of  yardmen  employed 181 

Average  hours  work  per  day * 10.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  80 

Total  number  of  bartenders  employed 264 

Average  hours  work  per  day H 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  70 
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Total  number  of  night  watchmen  employed 6G 

Average  hours  work  pei"  day 10.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  07 


HOTBLS  WHBRB  RATB  CHAROBD  IS  LBSS  THAN  |2  PBR  DAY. 

Number  of  hotels  Inspected 42S 

Whole  number  of  employes 3,334 

Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 10 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 7.& 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |1  21 

Total  number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 11^ 

Total  number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 307 

Total  number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 14 

Total  number  not  provided  with  elevators, 412 

Total  number  of  elevators  having  safety  gates 12 

Total  number  not  having  safety  gates 2 

Total  number  of  male  clerks  employed 24S 

Average  hours  work  pe^  day 11.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  16  * 

Total  number  of  porters  employed 162 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  79 

Total  number  of  bell  boys  employed 63 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  54 

Total  number  of  chambermaids  employed 501 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  51 

Total  number  male  waiters  employed 71 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  93 

Total  number  of  female  waiters  employed 780 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.2 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  53 

Total  number  of  male  cooks  employed 60 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  64 

Total  number  of  female  cooks  employed 444 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.3 

Average  daily  wages  paid •. |0  86 

Total  number  of  dishwashers  employed 361 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  48 

Total  number  of  yardmen  employed 113 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11  2 

Average   daily   wages   paid |0  87 

Total  number  of  bartenders  employed 245 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid $1  55 
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Total  number  of  night  watchmen  employed 22 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.7 

Average  dally  wages  paid $0  98 


SUMMARY  OF  ENTIRE  HOTBLr  INSPECTION. 

Total  nuniber  of  hotels  Inspected 736 

Total  number  of  employes 8,966 

Total  number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 48 

Average  number  of  employes  for  each  hotel 12.3 

Average  rate  per  day  for  each  hotel |1  60 

Whole  number  of  hotels  provided  with  fire  escapes 243 

Whole  number  not  provided  with  fire  escapes 489 

Whole  number  not  answering ^ 

Whole  number  of  hotels  provided  with  elevators 56 

Whole  number  not  provided  with  elevators 676 

Whole  number  not  answering .• 6 

Whole  number  of  elevators  provided  with  gates 64 

Whole  number  not  provided  with  gates 2 

Whole  number  of  male  clerks  employed 633 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.9 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  42 

Whole  number  of  iK)rters  employed 451 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  82 

Whole  number  of  bell  boys  employed 379 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  daily  wages  paid .* |0  54 

Whole  number  of  chambermaids  employed 1,066 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.2 

Average  dally  wages  paid $0  52 

Whole  number  of  male  waiters  employed .' 485 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.1 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  16 

W^iole  number  of  female  waiters  employed : 2,041 

Average  ^ours  work  per  day 8.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  55 

Whole  number  of  male  cooks  employed 341 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.6 

Average  daily  wages  paid $2  15 

Whole  number  of  female  cooks  employed 833 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10.4 

Average  daily  wages  paid |0  92 

Whole  number  of  dishwashers  employed 814 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  51 

Whole  number  of  yardmen  employed 294 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  83 
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Whole  number  of  bartenders  employed 509 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11.2 

Average  dally  wages  paid |1  62 

Whole  number  of  night  watchmen  employed 88 

Average  hours  work  per  day 11 

Average  daily  wages  paid |1  05 

Whole  number  of  other  employes ^ 1,042 

Average  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  daily  wages  paid $0  53 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


INSPECTION  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE  WORK. 

The  term  "sweat  shop"  is  used  to  describe  a  condition  of  labor  where 
surroundings  are  most  deplorable.  This  condition  is  sometimes  horrible 
to  contemplate  and  is  often  found  in  the  large  cities  of  the  east,  wheVe 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  work  in  small,  illy  ventilated,  illy 
lighted  and  unsanitary  rooms,  where  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  they  work  and  sweat,  performing  a  great  amount  of  labor 
for  a  very  small  compensation.  Hence  the  term  of  "sweat  shop."  Michi- 
gan is  happily  free  from  these  worst  conditions,  the  City  of  Detroit  being 
the  only  place  where  a  semblance  to  sweat  shops  can  be  found,  investiga- 
tion having  shown  that  the  term  "Tenement  House  Work"  is  more  ap- 
propriate when  applied  to  the  above  class  of  work  in  this  State. 

And  yet  but  for  the  timely  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  workshops  by  State  authority,  the  infant  now  termed  Tene- 
ment House  would  soon  have  blossomed  into  real  sweat  shops,  with  all 
their  abhorrent  surroundings.  The  fact  that  the  State  provides  by  police 
regulations  to  supervise  the  sanitary  conditions  of  tenement  house  work- 
shops has  a  most  beneficial  effect,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  re- 
sults of  the  inspections  made  will  show  great  future  improvement  along 
this  line. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  most  strictly  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  factory  inspection  law  which  pertains  to  tenement  house 
work  with  a  view  that  real  sweat  shop  work  will  never  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  State.  One  deputy  inspector,  Wm.  J.  Downey,  of  Detroit, 
was  detailed  to  have  special  charge  of  this  work,  with  implicit  instruc- 
tions to  be  careful,  painstaking  and  thorough  in  performing  his  duties, 
always  exacting  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  wishes  of  individuals  must  subserve  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole, 
and  that  the  interests  of  tlie  community  regarding  sanitary  conditions 
as  paramount  to  that  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Downey  has  been  assiduous  in  his  work,  the  detailed  report  of 
which  will  be  found  interesting  as  showing  the  class  of  goods  and  extent 
of  tenement  house  work,  the  size  and  condition  of  the  rooms  in  which 
work  was  conducted,  number  of  employes,  hours  of  labor,  their  dail^ 
earnings  and  other  statistics  connected  with  the  work. 
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INSPECTOR  DOWNEY'S  PERSONAL  REPORT. 

Office  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspector, 
Detroit^  Michigan,  Dec.  1, 190S. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Lahor,  Lansing ^  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir. — I  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  inspection  of  tenement 
house  workshops  in  Detroit  and  vicinity  for  the  year  1903.  The  condi- 
tions found  in  this  class  of  inspection  are  good  and  the  places  inspected 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  "sweat  shops,"  as  full  75  per  cent  of  those  visited 
are  the  private  homes  of  people  who  appear  to  be  comfortably  well  off 
and  a  majority  of  these  are  people  who  take  knit  goods  home  to  finish 
in  their  spare  moments,  as  they  say,  "just  to  pass  the  time  and  make  a 
little  pin  money."  This  in  our  opinion  is  one  reason  why  such  small 
wages  are  paid  for  this  class  of  work,  as  no  person  who  is  compelled  to 
make  a  living  could  afford  to  do  this  work  for  the  price  paid — 24  cents 
per  dozen  pairs  of  gloves, 

CUSTOM  MADE  CLOTHING. 

Tailors  who  take  work  home  make  better  wages  for  the  number  of 
days  they  work.  Many*  of  these  are  obliged  to  employ  additional  help  in 
the  busy  season  (some  as  many  as  15  or  20  people)  all  of  whom  make 
fairly  good  wages  for  actual  time  worked,  but  the  length  of  time  which 
they  are  practically  idle  each  year  reduces  the  wages  to  a  much  lower 
average.  The^  tailors'  union  aids  very  materially  in  keeping  wages  as 
high  as  they  are. 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING. 

This  includes  the  manufacture  of  clothing  from  stock  patterns  for  sale 
on  the  market.  Many  of  the  contractors  conduct  large  shops  with  ma- 
chine run  power;  and  employ  a  large  force  of  women  and  girls.  There 
are,  however,  many  men  and  women  who  take  this  class  of  work  home 
employing  themselves  and  the  members  of  their  families.  This  class  have 
no  labor  organization,  and  consequently  are  unable  to  secure  as  good 
prices  as  those  engaged  on  custom  work.  However,  the  conditions  are 
found  to  be  generally  good,  their  rooms  being  well  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

CIGAR  FACTORIES. 

Many  of  the  cigars  manufactured  in  Detroit  are  made  in  the  homes 
of  the  cigar  makers.  Under  the  United  States  revenue  law  every  place 
where  cigars  are  made  is  rec(^nized  as  a  factory  and  is  required  to 
operate  under  a  distinct  and  separate  license;  hence,  many  cigar  fac- 
tories are  small  rooms  or  attics  in  dwellings,  where  but  one  person  is 
employed.  It  is  only  fair  to  say.  however,  that  these  "Buck  Eye"  shops, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  usually  clean,  light,  airy  and  well  kept. 
The  rooms  used  are  set  apart  expressly  for  the  factory,  and  all  odors  from 
other  parts  of  the  dwelling  carefully  excluded.  Many  of  those  engaged 
in  this  class  of  work  are  irregularly  employed,  devoting  part  of  their 
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time  to  the  sale  of  the  product,  collection  of  bills,  etc.  Others  hold 
situations  in  large  shops,  working  in  the  home  shop  only  when  tem- 
porarily ont  of  employment  elsewhere.  In  a  few  places  shops  are  con- 
ducted in  detached  buildings  on  the  rear  of  the  premises  outside.  Help 
is  employed  and  the  place  I^omes  a  bona  fide  factory. 

In  regard  to  recommendations  I  can  not  see  where  any  particular  im- 
provement can  be  made  over  the  existing  laws,  excepting  one  point, 
that  is  to  give  the  department  power  to  confiscate  and  destroy  all  manu- 
factured goods  where  the  practice  of  biting  the  ends  of  cigars  is  per- 
mitted. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Downey, 
Deputy  Inspector. 


STATISTICS  FROM  THE  INSPECTION  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE  WORKSHOPS. 

Whole  number  of  shops  inspected  in  1903 522 

Whole  number  of  shops  inspected  in  1902 665 

Showing  a   decrease   of '. 43 

Whole  number  of  people  employed  in  1903 j 971 

Whole  number  of  people  employed  in  1902 1,002 

Showing  a  decrease  of ; 31 

Whole  number  of  males  employed  in  1903 461 

Whole  number  of  males  employed  in  1902 402 

Showing  an  increase  in  males  of 49 

Whole  number  of  females  in  1903 520 

Whole  number  of  females  in  1902 600 

Showing  a  decrease  in  females  of 80 

Whole  number  under  16  years  of  age  in  1903. 17 

Whole  number  under  16  years  of  age  in  1902 16 

Showing  an  increase  of  children  employed  of 1 

Number  employed  who  are  members  of  family '  652 

Number  employed  who  are  not  members  of  family 310 

Average  hours  males  work"  daily 9.9 

Average  dally  earnings  of  males  in  1903 |2  17 

Average  daily  earnings  of  males  in  1902 2  04 

Showing  a  dally  increase  of 13 

Average  hours  females  work  daily 8 

Avearge  dally  earnings  of  females  in  1903 |0  82 

Average  daily  earnings  of  females  in  1902 83 

Showing  a  daily  decrease  of 01 

Number  of  proprietors  of  shops  who  work 236 

Average  hours  proprietors  work  daily 9 

Average  daily  earnings  of  proprietors $1  84 

This  includes  male  and  female  proprietors. 

Number  of  shops  that  work  on  knit  goods 166 

Number  of  shops  that  work  on  clothing 204 

Number  of  shops  that  work  on  cigars 146 

Number  of  shops  that  work  on  ladies'  skirts 6 

Number  of  shops  that  work  on  gloves 1 
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Number  where  work  is  carried  home  or  done  at  stores 245 

Number  where  work  is  done  in  small  rooms  (shops) 277 

Number  of  rooms  occupied 277 

Aggregate  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in  these  rooms 634,066 

Average  number  of  feet  of  air  in  each  room 2^289 

Cubic  feet  of  air  required  by  law  for  each  person 250 

Estimated  cubic  feet  of  air  furnished  each  person 947 

No  rooms  were  found  below  the  required  amount. 

Number  of  shops  connected  with  living  rooms 318 

Number  of  shops  detached  from  living  rooms 170 

Number  of  shops  not  reporting  which » 34 

Number  of  shops  where  sanitary  condition  is  good 515 

Number  of  shops  where  sanitary  condition  is  fair 1 

Number  of  shops  where  sanitary  condition  is  poor 6 

Number  shops  where  cleanliness  is  reported  good 497 

Number  shops  where  cleanliness  is  reported  fair 14 

Number  shops  where  cleanliness  is  reported  poor 11 

Number  shops  having  good  light  (all) 522 

Number  shops  having  good  heat  (all) 522 

Number  shops  having  good  ventilation  (all) 522 

Number  shops  working  under  permit  granted 512 

Number  shops  where  no  permit  was  granted 10 

Number  of  shops  where  orders  for  changes  were  made 39 

Number  of  changes  ordered 53 

Number  of  shops  where  no  changes  were  ordered 483 

REMARKS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ABOVE. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  shows  that  this  class  of  work  is  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing;  that  less  persons  are  employed;  that  more  females 
work  in  these  shops  than  males;  that  the  average  per  diem  for  males 
has  increased,  while  that  for  females  has  decreased;  that  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  children  under  16  work  in  these  shops;  that  aboi^t  two-thirds 
of  the  number  employed  are  members  of  the  families. 

It  is  also  shown  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
shops  are  classed  among  the  employes,  both  male  and  female,  and  that 
their  earnings  average  J1.84  each.  About  50  per  cent  of  this  work  is  done 
in  homes  or  at  the  stores  of  proprietors,  the  other  50  per  cent  being  con- 
ducted in  shop  rooms,  170  of  which  are  detached  from  living  rooms,  the 
other  352  shops  being  more  or  less  connected  thereto. 

The  sanitary  condition  is  reported  good  in  nearly  all  these  shops.  The 
condition  as  to  cleanliness  is  reported  good  in  95  per  cent,  while  all  are 
well  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated.  Permits  to  continue  the  work  were 
renewed  or  granted  in  all  save  10  sliops.  In  39  shops  53  orders  for 
changes  were  made,  the  other  483  places  requiring  no  changes  made. 
On  the  whole  the  inspection  speaks  well  for  the  class  of  work  in  Michi- 
gan, and  the  City  of  Detroit  is  to  be  congratulated  when  compared  with 
other  large  centers  of  population,  especially  eastern  cities  where  large 
foreign  population  is  herded.  A  large  per  cent  of  people  on  arriving 
from  foreign  counties  crowd  into  the  big  cities  almost  helpless  and  in 
order  to  barely  live  they  submit  to  conditions  almost  incredible. 
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CHANGES  ORDERED  IN  TENEMENT  HOUSE  WORK. 

Reuben  Walters. — Separate  water  closets  fop  females. 

Wm.  Hardt. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and  keep  same  clean,  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition. 

Aug.  F.  Wettlaufer. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and  keep  same  clean  and 
in  good  sanitary  condition. 

John  J.  Steiger. — Stop  practice  of  using  mouth  and  lips  in  rolling  cigars. 

Mrs.  Alvena  Knapp. — Cautioned  to  avoid  cooking  in  room  when  at  work. 

Henry  Klaun. — Not  to  employ  outside  help  in  rooms  connected  with 
living  rooms. 

Mary  Van  Leeuw. — Stop  practice  of  using  mouth  and  lips  in  rolling 
cigars. 

Percy  Lewis. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and  keep  same  clean  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition. 

Wm.  F.  Delach. — Stop  practice  of  using  mouth  and  lips  in  rolling  cigars. 

Knapp  Bros. — Stop  practice  of  using  mouth  and  lips  in  rolling  cigars. 

Herman  Walter. — Sworn  statement  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 
age;  separate  water  closets  for  males  and  females;  one  girl  under 
14  years  of  age  discharged. 

Mrs.  Yanker. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and  keep  same  clean  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition. 

J.  J.  Assessor. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and^eep  same  clean  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition. 

Gustave  Zinn. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and  keep  same  clean  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition;  stop  practice  of  using  mouth  and  lips  in  roll- 
ing cigars. 

Sam  Besneatte. — Thoroughly  clean  shop  and  keep  same  clean  and  in 
good  sanitary  condition;  separate  water  closets  for  males  and  fe- 
males; stop  practice  of  using  mouth  and  lips  in  rolling  cigars. 

DeGalan  &  Co. — Separate  water  closets  for  males  and  females. 

Mrs.  M.  Kohs. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Chas.  Kunath. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

A.  Schnell. — Cautioned  to  keep  shop  in  better  sanitary  condition. 
Henry  Totte. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age; 

stop  practice  of  using  mouth  and  lips  in  rolling  cigars;  place  appro- 
priate signs  on  closets  to  indicate  sex. 
D.  L.  Heinig. — Separate  water  closets  for  females. 
Cadet  Cigar  Co. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 

age. 
Peter  Robin. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age; 

clean  and  put  shop  in  a  better  sanitary  condition. 
Paul  Grenkowitz. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years 

of  age;  new  water  closet  for  females;  place  appropriate  signs  on 

closets  to  indicate  sex. 
H.  Behrendt. — Repair  water  closet  in  rear  of  factory;  place  sign  on 

same  indicating  sex. 
Aaron  Visba. — New  water  closets  for  males  and  females. 
Moses  Harris. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
John  Mokiesski. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 

age;  separate  water  closets  for  females. 

B.  Schwartz. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
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Simon  Partrite. — CanBe  water  closet  to  be  put  in  good  repair. 

L.  H.  Qranover. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

A.  Eichman. — Thoroughly  clean  shop;  keep  same  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  not  allow  scraps  to  pile  up  in  shop;  separate  water  closets 
for  males  and  females  and  signs  on  same  indicating  sex. 

Applefleld  Bros. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

Theo.  DeOlair. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 
age;  one  child  under  14  years  of  age  ordered  discharged. 

Jos.  Schnell. — Remove  scraps  from  floor  before  sweeping. 

Jos.  Witkowski. — Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

David  S^an. — Separate  water  closets  for  females. 

Moran  and  Moran. — Separate  water  closets  for  females  in  building  occu- 
pied by  David  Segan. 

Mitchell  &  Severy. — ^Sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years 
of  age. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  WOMEN  INSPECTORS. 

In  making  the  canvass  of  female  wage  earners  during  the  past  year, 
and  inspecting  their  condition,  three  women  inspectors  have  been  em- 
ployed. Their  work  covers  a  great  scope,  the  largest  canvass  being 
made  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  where  over  40,000  women  are  employed  in 
the  various  factories,  stores  and  workshops.  One  of  the  most  effective 
inspectors  was  Miss  Kate  Doody,  whose  personal  report  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  are  so  deeply  interesting  themselves  in  solv- 
ing the  question  of  woman  labor. 

The  canvass  of  labor  was  made  in  eleven  cities  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  the  inspectors  interviewing  5,887  women  wage  earners,  who 
were  working  at  over  100  different  kinds  of  employment.  The  canvass 
of  each  city  is  given  separately,  and  the  different  classification  of  em- 
ployment shows  the  average  rate  per  day  these  women  and  girls  are 
paid  at  each  kind  of  work. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  entire  canvass  contains  the  results  obtained. 
The  statistics  given  will  be  found  most  interesting,  as  answering  queries 
often  made  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  woman  wage  earner.  The 
question  is  not  raised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  employing  women  inspectors. 
Those  who  have  given  the  matter  candid  thought  speak  in  evidence  of 
the  good  that  accrues  by  the  visits  of  a  female  state  official  to  the  fac- 
tories and  shops  were  women  toil,  often  for  a  mere  sustenance.  The 
provision  in  the  law  making  the  services  of  a  woman  inspector  manda- 
tory has  already  resulted  in  great  benefit,  but  the  good  which  will  fol- 
low will  be  almost  immeasurable. 


MRS.  KBLLOOG'S  REPORT. 

Oppicb  op  Deputy  Factory  Inspector, 

Detroit,  Michigan,  Dec.  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor ^  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir. — I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  My  inspections  on  female  labor  during  the  two  months  have 
been  mostly  confined  to  factories  and  laundries.  I  find  that  the  work 
performed  by  women,  generally  speaking,  is  not  hard  labor.    It  is  steady 
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and  nervous  work  though.  The  sanitary'  conditions  of  the  factories  are 
somewhat  neglected,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  not  chargeable  to  the 
employers,  but  is  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the  employes.  I 
have  paid  especial  attention  to  this,  making  suggestions  and  orders,  but 
have  been  unable  to  revisit  any  of  the  places  inspected  to  ascertain  if 
suggestions  or  orders  were  carried  out.  I  find  that  child  labor  is  not 
as  well  enforced  in  laundries  as  in  factories.  In  all  I  have  canvassed 
women  wage  earners  in  177  places  and  have  visited  32  others. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Etta  Kellogg^ 
Deputy  Inspector. 


PERSONAL  REPORT  OF  MISS  DOODY— WOMAN  INSPECTOR. 

Office  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspector, 

Detroit,  Michigan,  Dec.  1,  1903. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold^ 

Commissioner  of  Labor ^  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir. — As  I  desire  to  resign  my  position  as  one  of  the  woman 
factory  inspectors  of  Michigan,  to  take  effect  June  tst,  1908,  it  is  proper 
to  make  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  me  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  First,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  severing  my  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  I  do  so  with  a  feeling  of  deep  emotion,  as  the 
treatment  accorded  me  by  everyone  in  connection  with  the  Department 
has  been  most  courteous  and  will  always  be  remembered  by  me  with 
kindest  feeling.  I  want  to  especially  thank  you  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner M.  J.  McLeod  for  the  kind  indulgence  with  which  you  have  as- 
sisted me  in  my  duties,  for  while  I  have  tried  honestly  to  do  the  best  I 
could,  I  realize  that  being  new  at  the  work  I  must  have  made  many 
mistakes  which  called  for  your  correction  and  yet  no  complaint  was 
made.  I  can  only  wish  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  may  always  have  as 
honest  and  capable  officers  and  staff  as  now;  such  will  insure  the  success 
of  the  Department. 

In  the  course  of  my  inspection  since  January  1st,  1903,  I  have  visited 
281  places  employing  women  and  in  107  of  these  places  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  orders  for  changes  to  comply  with  the  law,  (see  copies 
of  orders  left,  and  to  whom  given).  In  gathering  the  industrial  statistics 
I  have  visited  58  different  factories  and  have  canvassed  1,700  individuals. 
In  my  canvass  of  factories  where  women  are  em])loyed  I  find  the  work 
performed  by  them  generally  is  not  hard,  it  is  busy  and  sometimes  trying 
to  the  nerves  and  tiresome. 

In  most  cases  employers  do  much  to  provide  all  the  comforts  and 
convenience  possible,  but  I  find  in  many  places  the  sanitary  conditions 
largely  neglected.  In  new  buildings  all  the  latest  improved  plumbing 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  provided,  and  some  factories  provide  dini|ig 
and  rest  room,  and  serve  good  lunches  at  reasonable  prices.  In  many 
cases  forewomen  are  in  charge  of  the  female  help,  but  in  some  places 
men  are  performing  this  duty,  which  is  often  objected  to  by  the  girls. 
There  are  also  factories  where  the  female  hel]>  are  employed  on  the  top 
floor,  somtimes  as  high  as  the  8th  story  and  in  some  cases  help  are  not 
permitted  the  use  of  the  elevator  and  are  required  to  walk  up  and  down 
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stairs  to  and  from  the  work  room,  in  some  cases  four  times  a  day,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  evening,  which  taxes  the  strength  of  the  girls,  in  some 
cases  almost  exhausts  them.  This  condition  prevails  because  the  oflSces 
and  stock  rooms  are  on  the  lower  floors.  While  nothing  very  serious  has 
happened  as  yet,  but  should  a  panic  among  the  employees  be  started 
from  one  cause  or  another,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  loss  of  life  or  injury 
would  be,  because  the  stairways  and  fire  escapes  would  likely  become 
congested  and  some  of  the  employes  would  not  be  able  to  get  out  of 
danger. 

In  some  factories  I  find  that  female  employees  are  required  to  do  hard 
labor  in  lifting  various  things  that  is  liable  to  cause  permanent  internal 
injury.  While  the  law  protects  the  females  under  16  years  from  this  kind 
of  work,  yet  there  are  many  women  employed  at  this  hazardous  and  dan- 
gerous work.  For  instance,  I  have  found  Tvomen  handling  bales  of  rags 
weighing  500  pounds  and  more,  and  the  dust  arising  from  this  work  by 
women  is  indescribable.  While  the  law  provides  for  exhaust  fans  for 
dust  creating  machinery,  it  does  not  cover  this  kind  of  work  of  which 
much  is  done  in  Detroit. 

I  also  find  many  women  employed  in  basements  or  parts  of  basements 
which  is  very  injurious  to  their  health,  and  in  some  cases  serious  diseases 
are  contracted  which  sometimes  prove  fatal.  This  is  due  to  dampness 
and  insuflScient  ventilation  which  the  law  does  not  cover.  I  have  also 
found  women  employed  on  stamping  machines,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  had  fingers  cut  off,  and  in  some  cases  have  lost  the  use  of  the  hand. 
This  is  due  because  women  do  not  recognize  the  danger  of  these  machines. 
While  the  law  protects  the  employes  under  10  years  of  age  from  this 
kind  of  machinery,  yet  the  women  past  that  age  are  not  protected  from 
this  dangerous  work. 

In  my  visit  to  the  different  laundries  I  find  in  many  eases  no  provi- 
sions are  made  for  carrying  away  steam  and  heat,  and  because  of  this 
condition  the  women  are  scantily  clad  and  their  clothes  are  wet  from 
steam  and  perspiration  which  is  very  injurious  to  their  health,  esi)ecially 
in  the  winter  months. 

In  the  cigar  factories  I  find  generally  that  the  women  bite  off  the  end 
of  the  cigar  known  as  the  "tuck"  with  their  teeth  which  causes  their 
mouth  to  become  sore.  While  I  have  advised  against  the  continuation 
of  the  work  being  done  in  this  manner,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  dis- 
continued, but  because  the  tuck  cari  be  made  quicker  by  biting  instead 
of  cutting  it  with  the  knife,  my  requests  are  disregarded  in  many  cases. 
There  being  no  law  at  the  present  time  whereby  we  can  compel  them 
to  stop  this  practice. 

In  visiting  the  foundries,  1  find  in  some  cases  women  are  being  em- 
ployed in  making  cores  for  molds,  work  which  heretofore  has  been  done 
by  males.  The  work  is  very  agreeable  to  the  women  and  the  shop  condi- 
tions are  good.  While  there  seems  to  be  some  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  men  that  women  should  be  introduced  into  this  kind  of  work,  from 
my  observation  it  is  my  judgment  this  class  of  work  is  far  more  prefer- 
able than  in  many  other  kinds  of  labor  done  by  women.  I  also  find  that 
where  the  piece  work  system  is  in  vogue,  the  employes  generally  work  the 
,  dinner  hour,  especially  in  such  industries  where  they  can  work  without 
the  use  of  machinery. 

In  the  canvass  of  the  stores,  1  found  in  many  places  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion lax  and  the  toilets  are  used  by  the  general  public  to  the  incon- 
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venience  of  the  employees.  In  these  cases  I  have  left  orders  to  discon- 
tinue this  practice  of  permitting  the  public  to  use  the  closets  for  the  help. 
I  also  find  in  the  stores  and  factories  in  the  winter  time  proper  heat  is  not 
provided,  causing  much  inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  serious  sick- 
ness. In  conclusion  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matters  in  this 
report  of  which  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  evils,,  and  herewith  recom- 
mend that  laws  be  enacted  to  provide  against  the  abuses  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

First.  Where  females  are  employed  forewomen  shall  be  in  charge  of 
their  deimrtments. 

Second.  In  tall  buildings  the  work  rooms  shall  be  located  on  the  lower 
floors,  but  where  this  is  impossible  the  help  should  be  taken  to  and  from 
the  work  rooms  on  the  elevators. 

Third.  That  females  shall  not  be  required  to  do  any  hard  manual 
labor  or  heavy  lifting,  or  be  employed  on  dangerous  machinery. 

Fourth.  That  females  shall  not  be  employed  in  basements  or  any  part 
of  basements. 

Fifth.  That  exhaust  fans  shall  be  provided  to  carry  away  steam  and 
heat  in  laundries  where  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory  inspectors. 

Sixth.  That  where  cigars  are  made  no  part  of  the  cigar  shall  be 
placed  by  the  maker  in  the  mouth  while  in  the  course  of  making  same. 

Seventh.  That  employes,  whether  working  by  piece  or  day,  shall 
observe  the  law  relating  to  the  dinner  hour. 

Eighth.  That  in  stores  the  public  shall  not  be  permitted  the  use  of 
the  toilets  provided  for  the  employes. 

Ninth.  That  sufficient  heat,  light  and  ventilation  shall  be  provided  in 
all  factories,  stores  and  hotels  where  women  are  employed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Kate  Doody, 
Deputy  Inspector. 
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STATISTICS  OP  FEMALE  WAGE  EARNERS. 

THE  OANTASS  IN   BATTLE  CREEK. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 29 

Number  kinds  employment  canvassed 22 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 440 

Bookkeepers    5    Average  daily  wages $172 

Cashiers   3           "           "          "     1  41 

Stenographers   22        ,    "            *•          "     1  34 

Office  clerks 9 1  18 

Inspectors  3           **            "          "     1  54 

Proof  readers 3           **            "          *•     2  15 

Forewomen 19           "           "          "     1  54 

Saleswomen   18           **           "          "     87 

At  medical  institute 6           "           **          "     85 

In  candy  factory 23           *'           "          *•     73 

In  rug  factory 3           "            **          "     108 

Box  makers  35           "            '*          **     1  21 

In  printing  office 48           "            "          "     1  03 

In  book  bindery 7           "            "          **     1  07 

At  brass  work 3           "            "          •*     98 

In  laundry 59           **           "          "     1  05 

In  pure  food  factories 152           "            "          "     1  07 

In  cigar  factory 9           **           **         **     98 

Hotel  chambermaids 7           "            "          "     47 

Hotel  waitresses 4           "            "          "     59 

Pantry  work   3           "            "          "     64 

Hotel  dishwashers  2           "           "          "     60 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe $1  09 

Number  who  were  native  bom 414 

Number  who  were  foreign  born 26 

Showing  over  94  per  cent  native  born. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 10,257 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 23.3 

Number  who  were  single 359 

Number  who  were  married 55 

Numbpr  who  were  widows 26 

Showing  that  over  80  per  cent  were  single. 

Number  who  worked  by  the  week 140 

Number  who  worked  by  the  piece 142 

Number  who  worked  by  the  day 125 

Number  who  worked  by  the  hour 14 

Number  who  worked  by  the  month 19 

Showing  that  over  32  per  cent  work  by  the  piece. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day 9.8 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 26.1 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 10.8 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 376 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 64 

Number  of  others  to  support 94 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.5 

Showing  that  over  85  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home 278 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 162 

Showing  that  over  63  per  cent  board  at  home. 
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Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board $2  61 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent ^ 1  65 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  house  rent 8  96 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 218 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 220 

Number  not  answering 2 

Showing  that  50  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 370 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 70 

Showing  that  over  86  per  cent  are  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  health 76 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  a  bad  effect 361 

Number  not  answering 3 

THE  CANVASS  IN  BENTON   HARBOR. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 12 

Number  of  employments  canvassed 16 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 176 

Forewomen , 4    Average  dally  wages $1  96 

Bookkeepers   2           "            *•          "     104 

Inspectors  4           "            "          "     1  48 

Saleswomen  11           "           "         "     1  27 

Seamstresses   3           "            "          "     89 

In  paper  tablet  factory 31           "           "          "     91 

In  pants  factory 7           "            "          *'     77 

In  shirt  and  overall  factory 51           **           **          *'     116 

In  fruit  package  factory 20           **            "          *'     109 

In  laundry 19           **            "          "     88 

In  cigar  factory 10           "            "          "     97 

Hotel  cooks  2           "            *'          "     1  25 

Hotel  waitresses 6           '*            "          "     53 

Hotel  chambermaids  2           "            **          "     42 

Hotel  dishwashers "...     2           **           **          "     51 

Apprentices  2           '*            '*          "     44 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe : . .  $1  03 

Number  who  were  native  born 162 

Number  who  were  foreign  born 14 

Showing  92  per  cent  native  born. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 4.481 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 25.7 

Number  who  were  single 125 

Number  who  were  married r 32 

Number  who  were  widows •      19 

Showing  71  per  cent  who  were  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  week • 52 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 105 

Number  who  work  by  the  month 10 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 9 

Showing  that  nearly  60  per  cent  work  by  the  piece. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day 10.2 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 25.6 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 10 
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Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 148 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 28 

Number  of  others  to  support 44 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.6 

Number  who  board  at  home 130 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 46 

Showing  that  over  73  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board |2  69 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  33 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  house  rent 8  09 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 74 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 102 

ShiDwing  that  nearly  58  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 138 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 38 

Showing  over  78  per  cent  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  health 25 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  a  bad  effect 151 


THE  CANVASS  IN  DETROIT. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed    206 

Number  kinds  employment  canvassed 67 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 2,713 


Managers    1 

Chemist  1 

Artists   2 

Examiners   5 

Newspaper  work 5 

Retouchers   ' 2 

Bookkeepers   14 

Office  clerks 60 

Cashiers   2 

Shipping  clerks 5 

Stenographers   52 

Forewomen    85 

Saleswomen    27 

Clerks  in  notion  store 21 

Finishers , 75 

Telephone  operators  4 

Milliners    16 

Tailoresses   28 

In  lithograph  works 14 

In  printing  office 10 

In  book  bindery 43 

Seamstresses  299 

On  society  goods 12 

In  skirt  and  underwear  factory 23 

In  glove  factory 4 

In  fur  factory 23 

In  candy  factory 113 

In  shoe  factory 118 

In  brush  factory 4 

In  cap  factory 10 

In  seed  factory 10 

In  umbrella  factory 13 

In  pin  factory 15 

In  pickle  factory 36 

In  shirt,  pants  and  collar  factory 58 

39 
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In  necktie  factory  5 

In  fiber  package  fectory 5 

In  knitting  factory 106 

In  casket  factory 3 

In  spectacle  factory 9 

In  tobacco  factory 90 

In  cigar  factory 308 

In  cracker  factory  and  bakery 63 

In  laboratory  75 

In  laundry 293 

In  box  factory 172 

At  iron  work 11 

At  brass  work 6 

At  leather  work 15 

Putting  up  cheese 12 

Cleaning  garments 4 

Picking  rags  9 

In  match  factory 114 

In  tooth  pick  factory 31 

In  white  lead  factory 26 

In  can  factory 31 

In  carpet  cleaning  works 5 

Core  makers   23 

Sorters  3 

Stock  keepers 4 

Envelope  makers  6 

Case  makers   6 

Cash  girls 2 

General  work 4 

Miscellaneous   36 

Apprentices  27 
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Number  who  are  native  born : 1,959 

Number  who  are  foreign  born 754 

Showing  over  72  per  cent  native  born. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 57,226 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 21 

Number  who  were  single 2,552 

Number  who  were  married , . .  85 

Number  who  were  widows 76 

Showing  over  94  per  cent  who  were  single. 

Number  who  worked  by  the  week 1,538 

Number  who  worked  by  the  day 16 

Number  who  worked  by  the  piece 1,140 

Number  who  worked  by  the  hour 16 

Number  who  worked  by  the  month 3 

Showing  that  nearly  57  per  cent  work  by  the  week. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day 9.4 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 25.1 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 11.8 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 2,471 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 186 

Number  of  others  to  support 254 

Number  not  answering 56 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.3 

Showing  that  over  91  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home 2,424 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 289 

Showing  that  over  89  per  cent  board  at  home. 
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Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board $2  74 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  71 

Average  price  paid  per  montli  for  rent  of  house 7  49 

Number  who  can  save  something  above  their  support 515 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 2,011 

Number  not  answering 187 

Showing  that  over  74  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 2,637 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 69 

Number  not  answering 7 

Showing  that  over  97  per  cent  are  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  health 21 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  bad  effect 2,673 

Number  not  answerinjj 19 


THE  CANVASS  IN  GRAND  HAVEN. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 9 

Number  of  kinds  of  employments  canvassed 15 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 89 

Office  clerks 3    Average  daily  wages •.  $1  10 

Stenographers   2           "            "          "     1  50 

Bookkeepers  3           "            "          "     1  30 

Forewomen 2           "            "        . " l  75 

Compositors   4           "            "          "     64 

In  brass  factory 3           "            "          "     60 

In  glove  factory 27           "            "          "     68 

In  refrigerator  factory 4           "            "         /*     58 

In  shoe  factory 15           "            "        * "     89 

In  basket  factory 11        ."           "          "     113 

Hotel   cooka 3           "            "          "     92 

Hotel  waitresses 5           "            "          " 52 

Hotel. chambermaids  2           "            "          "     42 

Hotel  dishwashers 3           "            "          "     42 

Apprentices    ', 2           "            "          "     25 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe.  .• $0  81 

) 

Number  who  are  native  bom 79 

Number  who  are  foreign  born 10 

Showing  nearly  89  per  cent  native  born. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes 1,853 

Average  age  of  each  employe 20.8 

Number  who  were  single 84 

Number  who  were  married 3 

Number  who  were  widows "l 2 

Showing  over  94  per  cent  who  were  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  week 17 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 13 

Number  who  work  by  the  month 12 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece. 47 

Showing  that  nearly  53  per  cent  work  by  the  piece. 

Average  hours  work  per  day 9.3 

Average  days  work  per  month 26.7 

Average  months  work  per  year 10.8 
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Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 80 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 9 

Number  of  others  to  support 12 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.3 

Showing  that  nearly  90  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home ' 70 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 19 

Showing  that  over  78  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board $2  71 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 2  28 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  rent  of  house 5  00 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 28 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 61 

Showing  over  68  per  cent  who  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 83 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 6 

Showing  over  93  per  cent  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  bad  eftect  on  their  health 8 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  bad  effect 78 

Number  not  answering 3 

THE  CANVASS  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 50 

Number  of  employments  canvassed 34 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 1,005 

Managers   1     Average  daily  wages $2  50 

Forewomen 37           "            "          *•     X  32 

Inspectors  19           "            "          "     [  g4 

Examiners 2           "            "          **     95 

Bookkeepers  23           "            "          ••     '  ]  1  57 

Officer  clerks 15           **            **          **     1  qX 

Stenographers   32            **            "          "     !  1  42 

Cashiers 3           "            "          "     '  [ . .  1  72 

Billing  clerks 7           **            "          ••     118 

Shipping  clerks  5            "            **          "     1  14 

Mailing  clerks    2            •*            "          ••     [[  1  q9 

Filing  clerks 2           "            "          "     \[  1  16 

Order  clerks 2           **            •*          "     *  1  16 

Bookbinding  8           "            **          '*     78 

Shirt  and  clothing  factory 32            **            *'          •*     .' *  *  72 

Ornamenters  5           "            "          "     / 92 

Decorators   7            "            **          "     1  42 

Hook  and  eye  factory 19           "            "          *'     .' .*  79 

Candy  factory  61           "            "          "     .*  71 

Pure  food  factory 31         *  '*            "          "     75 

Lithograph  work 5           *'            "          *•     48 

Paper  box  factory 40           **            *•          "     68 

Biscuit  factory 39           "            "          "     , ,[  57 

Carpet  sweeper  factory 6            **            "          "     90 

Shoe  factory  17           **            "          **     70 

Fly  paper  factory 10           **            "          "     93 

Seamstresses   22           **            "          •*     1  01 

Underwear  factory 3            "            **          "     1  00 

Knitting  factory  31           "            **          ••     70 

Brush  factory ^ 36           "            "          "     ............  70 

Cigar  factory    59            "            '•          "     ............  92 

Laundry  work   117            *'            "          **     ............  99 

Machine  operators  285            "            *•          **     '  1  oo 

Miscellaneous   19            "            "          "     ............  86 

Average  daily  wases  for  each  employe ! . !  $0  93i.{ 
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Number  who  were  native  born 802 

Number  who  were  foreign  born 203 

Showing  that  nearly  80  per  cent  are  native  born. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 22,707 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 22.5 

Number  who  were  single 884 

Number  who  were  married 66 

Number  who  were  widows 55 

Showing  nearly  88  per  cent  who  are  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 422 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 361 

Number  who  work  by  the  week r 183 

Number  who  work  by  the  hour 36 

Number  who  work  by  the  month 2 

Number  who  work  by  the  year 1 

Showing  that  nearly  42  per  cent  work  by  the  day. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day • 9.7 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  mouth 26.6 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 11.4 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 848 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 144 

Number  of  others  to  support 228 

Number  not  answering 13 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support. ... '. 1.6 

Showing  that  over  84  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home 815 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 190 

Showing  that  81  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  wieek  for  board |3  11 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  90 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  rent  of  house 5  80 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 269 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 731 

Number  not  answering 5 

Showing  that  over  72  p^r  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 868 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 122 

Number  not  answering 15 

Showing  over  86  per  cent  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  bad  effect  on  their  health 833 

Number  where  their  work  has  bad  effect  on  their  health ..,..,  120 

Number  not  answering \    '  52 
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THE  CANVASS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 5 

Number  of  emplosrments  canvassed 12 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 98 

Stenographers  1    Average  dally  wages $1  00 

Cashiers  1           "            "          "     2  00 

Timekeepers  1           "           **         "     1  00 

Forewomen   3           **            •*          *'     1  08 

In  shoe  factory 17           "           "          "     88 

In  basket  factory 30           "           "          •*     66 

In  laundry 18           "           "          **     92 

In  cigar  factory 15           "           **          "     89 

Hotel  cooks  2           "            "          "     67 

Hotel  waitresses 5           "            "          '•     62 

Hotel  chambermaids 2           "           "          **     50 

Hotel  dishwashers 3           "            "          "     38 

Average  dally  wages  for  each  employe $0  80 

Number  who  were  native  bom 82 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 16 

Showing  that  nearly  84  per  cent  were  native  bom. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 2»032 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 20.7 

Number  who  were  single 91 

Number  who  were  married 6 

Number  who  were  widows '. 1 

Showing  nearly  93  per  cent  who  were  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  month 12 

Number  who  work  by  the  week 11 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 42 

Number  who  work  by  the  hour 1 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 32 

Showing  that  nearly  43  per  cent  work  by  the  day. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day 9.9 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 26.5 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 10.1 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 89 

Number  who  have  others  to  support ^ 

Number  of  others  to  support 9 

Average  for  each  who  has  others  to  support 1 

Showing  that  nearly  91  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support 

Number  who  board  at  home 67 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 31 

Showing  over  68  per  cent  who  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board $2  90 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  00 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  rent  of  house 2  50 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 83 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 65 

Showing  that  over  66  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 83 

Number  who  are  not  In  good  physical  health 14 

Number  not  answering 1 

Showing  nearly  85  per  cent  In  good  health. 
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Number  where  their  work  has  bad  effect  on  their  health '  S 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  bad  effect 90 

Number  not  answering 2 


THE  CANVASS  IN  KALAMAZOO. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 35 

Number  of  employments  canvassed'. 31 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 720 

Managers   3    Average  daily  wages $2  94 

Forewomen   16           "           "          "     1  44 

Examiners   6           "            "          "     1  05 

Saleswomen   32           "            "          "     1  17 

Stenographers  14           "           "          *'     1  25 

Bookkeepers 5           **           "          '*     1  40 

Office  clerks 4           "           "          "     1  42 

Cashiers  4           "            "          '* 126 

Decorators    12           "            *          "     2  10 

Mailing  clerks • 2           "            '*          "     72 

Office  girls  4           "            **          "     65 

Laboratory  work 32           "            "          *'     85 

Printing  office  and  bindery 19           "            "          "     73 

MUliners   2           "            "          **     1  09 

Cutters 4           "           "          "     1  69 

Embroiderers    12           "            '*          "     '  1  17 

Seamstresses  40           "           '*          *'     98 

In  playing  card  factory 42           *'            "          "     93 

In  paper  box  factory 30           "           "          "     1  01 

In  paper  mill 114           "            "          '*     w  102 

In  corset  factory 89           "            "          " 1  16 

In  candy  factory ., 14           "            "          "     66 

In  canning  factory 9           '*            "          "     94 

In  laundry 41           "            "          '*     94 

In  cigar  factory 35           "            "          "     85 

Machine  operators  80           "            "          "     1  IC^ 

Chambermaids 5           "            "          **     *6 

Waitresses    15           "            *           "     61 

Dishwashers 2           "            "          "     47 

Miscellaneous  4           "           **          **•    1  23 

Apprentices  36           "           "          "     44 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe $1  04 

Number  who  were  native  bom 616 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 104 

Showing  over  86  per  cent  native  bom. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed » 17,511 

Average  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 24.$ 

Number  who  were  single 584 

Number  who  were  married 79 

Number  who  were  widows 67 

Showing  81  per  cent  who  are  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  year 1 

Number  who  work  by  the  month 18 

Number  who  work  by  the  week 316 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 294 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 90 

Number  who  work  by  the  hour 2 

Showing  nearly  44  per  cent  who  work  by  the  week. 
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Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day , 9.7 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 25.7 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 11.3 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 605 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 115 

Number  of  others  to  support 173 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.6 

Showing  that  over  84  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home 516 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 204 

Showing  that  nearly  72  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board |2  80 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  60 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  house  rent \ 6  66 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 247 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 470 

Number  not  answering 3 

Showing  that  over  65  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 609 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 107 

Number  not  answering 4 

Showing  nearly  85  per  cent  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  bad  effect  on  their  health 95 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  bad  effect 616 

Number  not  answering 9 


THE  CANVASS  IN  MUSKEGON. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 12 

Number  of  employments  canvassed 21 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 360 

Managers   2     Average  dally  wages |3  16 

Forewomen   6           "            '*          *'     1 .26 

Bookkeepers    9            "            "          "     1  34 

Stenographers    11            **            "          *'     87 

Cashiers   2            "            "          "     72 

Office  clerks 13           "            '*          "     1  46 

Filing  clerks 6            "            "          "     53 

Mailing  clerks 3           "            "          "     78 

Saleswomen    33            **            "          "     98 

Typewriters   20           "            "          "     47 

Milliners    8            "             "           "     1  15 

In  card  factory 11            "            "          **     56 

Press  feeders    10            **            "          "     62 

Seamstresses  8           •*            "          "     81 

Pastry  cooks   1           "            "          "     1  00 

Waitresses    7           "            "          "     ^ 55 

Chambermaids 2            "            "          "     50 

Dishwashers 5            "            '*          *'     46 

Laundry  work    21            **            *'          "     72 

In  knitting  factory 174            "            "          "     75 

Miscellaneous 8            "            "          •'     60 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe |0  80% 

Number  who  Were  native  born 306 

Number  who  were  foreign  born 54 

Showing  that  nearly  81  per  cent  are  native  born. 
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Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 7,218 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 20 

Number  who  were  single 344 

Number  who  were  married 8 

Number  who  were  widows 8 

Showing  nearly  96  per  cent  who  are  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 145 

Number  who  work  by  the  week 94 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 89 

Number  who  work  by.  the  month 17 

Number  who  work  by  the  hour 13 

Number  who  work  by  the  year 2 

Showing  that  over  40  per  cent  work  by  the  piece. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day 9.7 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 26.3 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 11.3 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 311 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 47 

Number  of  others  to  support 73 

Number  not  answering 2 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.5 

Showing  that  over  86  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home 316 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 44 

Showing  that  nearly  88  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board $2  56 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 2  19 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  rent  of  house ; 4  66 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 76 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 283 

Number  not  answering 1 

Showing  that  nearly  79  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 320 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 39 

Number  not  answering 1 

Showing  that  nearly  89  per  cent  are  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  bad  effect  on  their  health 306 

Number  where  their  work  has  bad  effect  on  their  health 47 

Number  not  answering 7 


THE  CANVASS  IN   NILES. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 6 

Number  of  employments  canvassed 8 

Number   of   employes   canvassed 61 

Forewomen 3    Average  dally  wages |0  94 

Bookkeepers   2           "            •*          *•     92 

Finishers  3           "            "          "     58 

Upholstering    2            **            "          "     71 

Machine  operators 5           "            "          "     85 

In  suspender  factory 7           "            **          "     66 

In  printing  and  engraving  factory 13           "            "          "     69 

In  pulp  mill 26            *'            *'          "     84 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe $0  76^ 

Number  who  are  native  born 56 

Number  who  are  foreign  born 5 

Showing  over  91  per  cent  native  born. 
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Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canyassed 1,687 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 26 

Number  who  are  single 56 

Number  who  are  married 2 

Number  who  are  widows 3 

Showing  over  91  per  cent  who  are  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  week 30 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 21 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 10 

Showing  that  over  49  per  cent  work  by  the  week. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  pet  day 9.9 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 26.9 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 10.6 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 60 

Number  who  have  others  to  BXipport 11 

Number  of  others  to  support 15 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.4, 

Showing  that  over  98  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support 

Number  who  board  at  home 67 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home '  4 

Showing  that  over  93  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board $2  43 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  ro6m  rent 1  75 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 17 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 44 

Showing  that  72  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 66 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 6 

Showing  over  91  per  cent  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  health 8 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  a  bad  effect 63 


THE  CANVASS  IN  ST.  JOSEPH. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 13 

Number  of  employments  canvassed 18 

Number  of  employes  canvassed ' 173 

Forewomen   5     Average  daily  wages |1  60 

Bookkeepers   3           "           "          "     128 

Stenographers 2           "            "          **     126 

Decorators    3           "           "          "     2  10 

Inspectors    5           **           *'          **     107 

Saleswomen 7           "            "          **     127 

In  bookbindery  5           "            "          "     97 

In  box  factory 10           "            *'                96 

In  shell  factory 28           *'            "          *'     73 

Making  berry  boxes 3           "            "          "     168 

In  laundry 13           "            "          "     88 

In  cigar  factory 3           "            "          "     89 

In  knitting  factory 54           "           "          "     101 

Hotel  cooks  3           "           "          "     1  28 

Hotel  waitresses 13           "           "          "     85 

Hotel  chambermaids 3           "           "          *'     50 

Hotel  dishwashers  4           "           "          "     44 

Apprentices 9           "            "          **     51 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe |0  92 
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Number  who  were  native  bom 138 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 35 

Showing  nearly  80  per  cent  native  bom. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 3,881 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 22.4 

Number  who  were  single 146 

Number  who  were  married 14 

Number   who   were   widows 13 

Showing  over  84  per  cent  who  were  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 103 

Number  who  work  by  the  week 47 

Number  who  work  by  the  day , 14 

Number  who  work  by  the  month 9 

Showing  that  nearly  60  per  cent  work  by  the  piece. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day 10 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 25.7 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 10 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 138 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 35 

Number  of  others  to  support 70 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 2 

Showing  that  nearly  80  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home 125 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 48 

Showing*  that  over  72  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board $3  09 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  59 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  rent  of  house 4  40 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 60 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 113 

Showing  that  over  65  per  cent  cannot  save  anything. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 141 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 29 

Number  not  answering 3 

Showing  over  81  per  cent  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  health 26 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  a  bad  effect 143 

Number  not  answering .' 4 


THE  CANVASS  IN  SOUTH  HAVEN. 

Number  of  firms  canvassed 3 

Number  of  employments  canvassed 7 

Number  of  employes  canvassed 52 

Managers  1    Average  daily  wages $2  50 

Forewomen   2           •*           "          "     188 

Bookkeepers  2           "           "          "     1  46 

Cashiers  2           "            "          ** 85 

Saleswomen    6           **           •*         *'     88 

In  laundry 12           "           "          *•     1  04 

In  fruit  package  factory 27           "           "          " 131 

Average  daily  wages  for  each  employe $1  23 
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Number  who  were  natiye  bom 48 

Number  who  were  foreign  bom 4 

Showing  over  92  per  cent  native  born. 

Aggregate  age  of  all  employes  canvassed 1,418 

Average  age  of  each  employe  canvassed 27.2 

Number  who  were  single 36 

.Number  who  were  married 11 

Number  who  were  widows 6 

Showing  over  67  per  cent  who  are  single. 

Number  who  work  by  the  piece 29 

Number  who  work  by  the  hour 13 

Number  who  work  by  the  week 9 

Number  who  work  by  the  day 1 

Showing  that  nearly  56  per  cent  work  by  the  piece. 

Average  number  of  hours  work  per  day 9.5 

Average  number  of  days  work  per  month 25.3 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  year 7.2 

Number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 37 

Number  who  have  others  to  support 15 

Number  of  others  to  support 22 

Average  for  each  who  have  others  to  support 1.5 

Showing  that  71  per  cent  have  only  themselves  to  support. 

Number  who  board  at  home 38 

Number  who  do  not  board  at  home 14 

Showing  that  73  per  cent  board  at  home. 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board |2  62 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  56 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  rent  of  house 6  81 

Number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 28 

Number  who  cannot  so  save 24 

Showing  that  nearly  54  per  cent  can  save  from  their  wages. 

Number  who  are  in  good  physical  health 39 

Number  who  are  not  in  good  physical  health 13 

Showing  that  75  per  cent  are  in  good  health. 

Number  where  their  work  has  bad  effect  on  their  health 7 

Number  where  their  work  does  not  have  bad  effect 45 

Showing  that  the  health  of  86  per  cent  was  not  affected  by  their  work. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  ENTIRE  CANVASS. 

Whole  number  of  towns  canvassed 11 

Whole  number  of  firms  canvassed 379 

Whole  number  of  employes  canvassed 5,887 

Whole  number  that  were  native  bom 4,662 

Whole  number  that  were  foreign  born 1,225 

Aggregate  age  of  the  5,887  employes  canvassed ' 130,171 

Average  age  of  each  employe 22.1 

Whole  number  who  were  single 5,260 

Whole  number  who  were  married 361 

Whole  number  who  were  widows 266 
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Whole  number  who  work  by  the  year 4 

Whole  number  who  work  by  the  month 102 

Whole  number  who  work  by  the  week 2,436 

Whole  number  who  work  by  the  day 842 

Whole  number  who  work  by  the  piece 2,408 

Whole  number  who  work  by  the  hour 95 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 9.6 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month "    25.7 

Average  number  of  months  worked  by  the  year 11 

Average  daily  wages  of  each  employe $0  94 

Whole  number  who  have  none  but  themselves  to  support 5,153 

Whole  number  who  have  others  to  support 663 

Whole  number  of  others  to  support 994 

Whole  number  not  answering  this  question 71 

Whole  number  who  board  at  home 4,836 

Whole  number  who  do  not  board  at  home 1,051 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  board |2  82 

Average  price  paid  per  week  for  room  rent 1  68 

Average  price  paid  per  month  for  rent  of  house 6  96 

Whole  number  who  can  save  from  their  wages  besides  their  support 1,565 

Whole  number  who  cannot  so  save 4,124 

Whole  number  not  answering  this  question 198 

Whole  number  who  are  In  good  physical  health 5,344 

Whole  number  who  are  not  In  good  physical  health 512 

Whole  number  not  answering  this  question 31 

Whole  number  where  their  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  health 1,411 

Whole  number  where  their  work  does  not  have  a  bad  effect 4,377 

Whole  number  not  answering  this  question 99 


OUDEUS   MADE  BY   WOMEN   FACTORY   INSPECTOUS.  IN  DETROIT. 

Charlos  II.  Api)elt,  Detroit  Can  Co. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 

children  under  16  years. 
J.  R.  Desenburg,  Ypsilanti  Underwear  Co. — Place  skirt  guards  on  all 

machines;  provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 
Mrs.  Haischer,  Haischer  Paper  Box  Co. — Keep  ladies'  toilet  room  in  good 

sanitary  condition. 
Fred  Sears,  Harris,  (hay  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 

children  under  16  years. 
Miss  May  Howard,  Mitchell  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Provide  sworn  statements 

for  all  children  under  16  years. 
O.  Mitchell. — Place  skirt  guards  on  all  machines  where  ladies  are  era- 
ployed. 
Joseph  Hinsberger,  Norris  Laundry  Co. — Provides  sworn  statements  for 

all  children  under  16  years. 
R.  L.  McMicking,  Norris  Laundry  Co.— Provide  hand-railing  on  stairs 

from  4th  floor  to  ladies'  dressing  room. 
A.  Frank,  Alaska  Knitting  Mills. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 

children  under  16  years. 
G.  H.  Jarrait,  Star  Car]>et  and  Rug  Mnfg.— Put  ladies'  toilet  room  in 

good  sanitary  condition. 
F.  A,  Lake,  Paris  Steam  Laundry.— Have  ladies'  toilet  room  and  dress 

ing  room  put  in  good  sanitary  condition;  provide  sworn  statements 

for  all  children  under  10  years. 
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Charles  Monash,  Standard  Skirt  Co. — Provide  light  for  ladies'  toilet  room 
and  have  the  same  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

A.  Taepke,  Boydell  Bldg. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16  years. 

Mrs.  Helen  Gabler,  Palace  Steam  Laundry. — Provide  sworn  statements 
for  all  children. under  16  years. 

Ed  Cass,  Globe  Tobacco  Co. — Have  ladies'  dressing  room  for  stripping 
department  enclosed  and  have  waste  boxes  removed  from  same ;  pro- 
vide sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

Mr.  Speigel,  Speigel  Skirt  Factory. — Provide  skirt  guards  on  all  machines 
in  operating  department. 

F.  R.  Hainburger,  A.  Jacob  &  Co.,  Clothing  Mnfg. — Place  ladies'  toilet 

room  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  keep  it  so. 

W.  W.  Kurtz,  Kurtz  Paper  Box  Co. — Provide  sufficient  dressing  room 
for  the  females  in  your  employ. 

W.  A.  Mansfield,  Ideal  Steam  Laundry. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
children  under  16  years. 

Charles  Noack,  Noack  Candy  Factory. — ^Provide  sufficient  dressing  room 
for  the  ladies  in  your  employ ;  keep  ladies'  toilet  room  in  good  sani- 
tary condition. 

Mrs.  Jennis  Prevoste,  Charles  Jacob  &  Co.,  Mfg. — Provide  sworn  state- 
ments for  all  children  under  16  years. 

Charles  Jacobs,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Clothing  Mnfg. — Have  the  belt  box  covered 
and  have  step  to  cross  the  box;  have  toilet  room  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  ladies  with  sufficient  light. 

A.  L.  Goldberg,  Goldberg  Bros.,  Di-y  Goods,  Cloak  Dep't. — Provide  suf- 
ficient stools  for  the  employes  in  this  department. 

J.  B.  Howarth,  Pingree  Shoe  Co. — Provide  dressing  room  and  also  suf- 
ficient toilet  rooms  for  use  of  ladies  in  your  employ. 

Miss  Ehle,  Pingree  Shoe  Co. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16  years. 

J.  F.  LaMeasure,  LaMeasure  Bros.,  Laundry. — Provide  sworn  statements 
for  all  children  under  16  years. 

Miss  H.  Mohn,  J.  J.  Bagley  &  Co. — ^Keep  ladies'  dressing  room  in  good 
order. 

Miss  Moule,  Modern  Match  Co. — Keep  ladies'  toilet  room  in  good  sani- 
tary condition;  provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under 
16  years. 

E.  Bates,  Perfection  Mnfg.  Co.,  River  Rouge. — Provide  sufficient  toilet 
rooms  for  the  females  in  your  employ,  also  dressing  rooms;  have 
the  present  toilet  room  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

C.  E.  Smith,  Perfection  Mnfg.  Co.,  River  Rouge. — Provide  sworn  state- 
ments for  all  children  under  16  years. 

August  Hochbaum,  Meir  &  Schuknecht. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16  years. 

G.  R.  Gross  &  Son  Cigar  Co.,  209  Jefferson  Ave. — Place  sign  on  ladies' 

toilet  room  and  have  same  for  exclusive  use  of  women  in  your  employ. 
G.   M.   Ingalls,   Gross  Cigar  Factory. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 

all  children  under  16  years. 
G.  Ed.  Baiste,  Skirt  &  Waist  Factory. — Place  skirt  guards  on  all  sewing 

machines  on  third  floor;  have  toilet  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of 

women. 
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A.  N.  Schloss,  184  and  186  Jefferson  Ave. — Place  skirt  guards  on  sewing- 
machines  on  second  floor. 

Q.  Misch,  Schloss  Bros.,  Jefferson  Ave. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  nnder  16  years. 

Mrs.  Van  Horn,  Erolik  &  Co.,  88  and  90  Jefferson  Ave. — ^Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  nnder  16  years. 

A.  Wolfgang,  Detroit  Cap  Co.  11  Woodbridge  St.,  W. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  nnder  16  years;  keep  ladies'  toilet  room 
in  good  sanitary  condition. 

John  A.  Campbell,  Michigan  Box  Factory. — Have  windows  on  east 
side  of  building  on  second  floor  replaced;  place  shades  on  gas  jets; 
have  file  boxes  removed  from  front  windows ;  provide  suflScient  toilet 
rooms  for  ladies  in  your  employ. 

J.  A.  Graham,  Bell  Graham  &  Co.,  17  Woodbridge  St.  W.— Place  driving 
belt  in  operating  room;  safety  guards  on  all  machinery;  keep  the 
fire  escape  and  other  doors  unlocked ;  keep  ladies'  wash  room  in  good 
order. 

A.  Backer,  Kurtz  Box  Factory. — Keep  ladies'  toilet  room  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  have  water  pipe  repaired ;  have  floor  around  sink  cleaned. 

8.  X.  Goldberg,  Goldberg  Bros. — ^Keep  ladies'  wash  room  in  good  order^ 
also  provide  suQcient  light  for  same. 

W.  T.  Butler,  Queen  Quali^  Shoe  Co.,  215  Woodward  Ave.— Provide 
sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

John  H.  Holmes,  Kresge  &  Wilson,  189  and  191  Woodward  Ave. — Pro- 
vide sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

Kresge  &  Wilson,  189  and  191  Woodward  Ave. — Provide  suflScient  toilet 
rooms  for  the  exclusive  use  of  females  in  your  employ. 

D.  O.  Ebrite,  Kresge  &  Wilson. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years;  discharge  boy  under  14  years  employed  by  you* ' 

C.  H.  Tolle,  Knox  &  Co. — ^Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children 

under  16  years. 

Miss  Bixby,  199  Woodward  Ave. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years. 

Miss  Mary  O'Connor,  Goldberg  Bros.,  Woodward  Ave. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

Touiney  Bros.,  219  Woodward  Ave. — Provide  toilet  rooms  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  women  in  your  employ. 

H.  Dillon,  150  and  152  Woodward  Ave. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16  years. 

G.  C.  Danvue,  Kern's  Dry  Goods,  164  Woodward  Ave. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

L.  A.  Smith,  Woodward  Ave. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years. 

James  MacCauley,  MacCauley  Book  Store,  172  Woodward  Ave.— Provide 
sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

D.  D.  Case.  J.  L.  Hudson  Corset  Factory,  Gratiot  Ave.— Provide  skirt 

guards  for  machines  in  corset  making  department  on  eighth  floor; 
provide  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years. 

Wni.  Clay  J.  L.  Hudson.  Cafe. — Provide  sworn  stJitements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  vears  of  age;  dismiss  one  child  under  14  years. 

W.  A.  Petzold.  J.  L.  Hudson.  Gratiot  Ave. — Provide  sworn  statements 
for  ail  children  under  16  years;  discharge  boy  under  14  years. 
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Wm.  Gnaw,  Guan  &  Butter,  228  and  230  Randolph  St.— Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

C.  Laehenamea,  Harrington  Cigar  Co.,  64  and  66  Congress  St.  E. — Pro- 

vide sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years, 
Frank  Pouke,  Jerome  B.  Rice  &  Co.,  51  Woodbridge  St.  E.— Keep  ladies' 
toilet  room  and  dressing  room  in  good  order;  provide  sworn  state- 
ments for  all  children  under  16  years;  have  bean  tubes  cleaned  and 
keep  work  room  in  good  condition. 
Max  J.  Fellman,  Michigan  Cap  Co.,  159  Jefferson  Ave. — Place  skirt 
guards  on  all  machines  where  females  are  employed. 

E.  J.  Burton,  Friedman,  Love  &  Co.,  Jefferson  Ave, — Place  skirt  guards 

on  all  machines  whei*e  females  are  employed. 
R.  W.  Hawley,  85  and  87  Jefferson  Ave. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 

all  children  under.  16  years. 
George  Gruber,  Gruber  Brush  Co.,  194  Catherine  St. — Provide  sworn 

statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

F.  A.  Lake,  Paris  Steam  Laundry. — Clean  ladies'  dressing   and   toilet 

rooms;  have  hand  rail  put  on  stairs;  provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16  years. 

Mrs.  R.  Fellman,  Fellman  Skirt  Co.,  283  Gratiot  Ave. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

A.  J.  Crawford,  Grand  Steam  Laundry. — Have  laidies'  toilet  room  in 
basement  kept  in  good  order. 

J.  F.  Green,  Grand  Steam  Laundry. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16  years. 

I.  Grass,  Wine  Bros.  Cap  Co. — Keep  ladies'  dressing  room  in  good  order. 

J.  S.  Spiegel,  Spiegel  Co.,  53  Macomb  St. — Place  skirt  guards  on  all  ma- 
chines in  operating  department. 

G.  W.  Fullar,  Hone  Envelope  Co.,  22  Clinton  Ave. — Provide  sworn  state- 

ments for  all  children  under  16  years. 

D.  Robinson,  Robinson  &  Shiffman,  119  Division  St. — Have  ladies'  toilet 

room  cleaned  and  have  the  passage  way  from  second  to  third  floor 
kept  clear. 

J.  Cohen,  115  Brewster  St. — Have  hand  rail  put  on  stairs  from  first  to 
second  floor  and  have  the  passage  way  kept  clear. 

M.  Smilansky,  284  Adelaide  St. — Have  rail  put  on  stairs  on  second  floor 
and  keep  the  passage  way  clear;  have  ladies'  toilet  room  kept  clean. 

J.  Rosenfield,  Progressive  Knitting  Mills,  Fort  St.  West. — Provide  suf- 
ficient dressing  rooms  for  females  in  finishing  department. 

S.  Schinsky,  Immerman  Bros. — Provide  skirt  guards  for  the  machines; 
have  curtain  in  ladies'  toilet  room  and  curtain  on  door;  provide 
sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

G.  Kurchewski,  Lagora  Fee  Co. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age. 

J.  Schill,  Wm.  Tegge  Cigar  Co.,  214  Jefferson  Ave. — Have  ladies'  toilet 
room  put  in  good  order;  provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age. 

Wm.  H.  Allen,  Allen  Skirt  Factory,  Jefferson  Ave. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

E.  L.  Kaner,  Globe  Tobacco  Co.,  Fort  St.  E.— Provide  sworn  statements 

for  all  children  under  16  years. 
G.  Renton,  Pierson  &  Hough,'  Jefferson  Ave.— Have  ladies'  toilet  room 
kept  in  good  order;  have  belt  on  rivet  machine  guarded. 
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8.  H.  Dubois,  Detroit  Bronze  &  Plating  Works,  Jefferson  Ave. — Provide 
sufBcient  dressing  room  for  females  in  your  employ  and  keep  toilet 
room  in  good  order. 

F.  Gallan,  Doherty  Cigar  Co. — Provide  sworn  statments  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years. 

A.  Cornehl,  Wm.  Cornehl  &  Sons,  learned  St.  W. — Provide  toilet  room 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  in  your  employ;  provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  10  years. 

F.  W.  Young,  Huckestein  l>ry  Goods,  212-216  Randolph  St.— Provide 
sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

H.  B.  White,  57  and  59  Monroe  Ave. — Designate  ladies'  toilet  rooms. 

Oswald  Tschaeke,  47  and  49  Gratiot  Ave. — Designate  ladies'  toilet  room ; 
provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

Andrew  Hinsberger,  Norris  Laundry. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16  years;  keep  dressing  room  in  good  order. 

Miss  E.  D.  Bostwick,  Norris  Laundry,  102  and  104  Larned  St. — Provide 
sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years;  place  skirt  guards 
on  all  machinery  and  have  di'iving  belt  safety  guarded. 

Wm,  Suckerts  &  Sons,  72  learned  St. — Provide  separate  toilet  rooms  for 
females  in  your  employ  and  designate  same;  provide  sworn  state- 
ments for  all  children  under  16  years. 

Miss  Clara  Broomfield,  Cliff  &  Higgins,  40  Larned  St.  W. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

J.  Starting,  Wm.  Graham,  Printing,  42  W.  Congress  St. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

C.  G.  Andrews,  Detroit  Drug  Specialty,  127  Jefferson  Ave. — Designate 
ladies'  toilet  rooms,  and  have  same  for  exclusive  use  of  women. 

Miss  L,  H.  Miller,  Trojan  Laundry,  11  Grand  River  Ave. — Provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 

A.  DeMonbeliar,  Al  Monte  Cigar  Co. — Designate  ladies'  toilet  room  on 
second  floor  and  have  same  for  exclusive  use  of  women. 

James  G.  Barton,  Detroit  Metallic  Casket  Co. — Place  skirt  guards  on 
sewing  machines  oh  second  floor. 

S.  J.  Watts.  National  Biscuit  Co. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years. 

J.  Hartner,  J.  J.  Barley. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16  years. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Murphy  Chair  Co. — ^Have  air  chamber  put  in  ladies'  toilet 
room  from  fifth  floor  to  roof. 

Miss  A.  Stumpf,  Michigan  Box  Factory. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16  years. 

James  Nolan,  Banner  Cigar  Co. — Provide  sufficient  dressing  room  for  the 
females  in  your  employ. 

Ed.  Murby,  Alaska  Knitting  Mills. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16  years. 

I.  Frank,  Alaska  Knitting  Mills. — Have  suflScient  light  in  ladies'  toilet 
room. 

J.  E.  Seep,  Newman  Neugarten  Skirt  Factory. — Have  belt  on  driving- 
wheel  safely  guarded;  have  skirt  guards  on  all  machines;  provide 
sufficient  dressing  room  for  females  in  your  employ;  provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years. 
41 
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Charles  MonaBh,  Standard  Skirt  Co. — ^Have  skirt  guards  on  all  ma- 
chinery; have  water  sink  kept  in  good  order;  provide  snflScient  dress- 
ing room  for  females  in  yonr  employ. 

Geo.  B.  Steit,  Holliday  Box  Factory. — Provide  snflScient  dressing  room 
for  females  in  your  employ, 

ORDERS  MADE  BY  THE  WOMEN  FACTORY  INSPECTORS  IN  CITIES  OUTSIDE  OF 

DETROIT, 

George  B.  Thayer,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  in  your  factory  under  16  years  of  age. 

Hopper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide  a  proper  waak 
and  dressing  room;  repair  and  put  in  good  sanitary  condition  the 
water  closet;  put  a  partition  for  privacy;  designate  the  water  closet 
used  by  the  women. 

Western  Paint  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  in  your  employ  under  16  years  of  age. 

Henry  J.  Campbell,  Manager,  White  Bear  Sewing  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — 
Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age; 
lower  all  the  windows  from  the  top  for  better  ventilation  in  your 
work  room;  lower  all  electric  lights  over  each  machine  and  put 
shades  on  to  soften  the  light,  thus  avoiding  the  complaint  of  bad 
effect  on  the  eyes ;  keep  the  closet  in  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

James  &  James  H.  Pound,  Dry  Goods  Store,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide 
stools  behind  your  counters  for  the  use  of  the  women  in  your  em- 
ploy. 

Enders  &  Moore  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide  stools  behind  your  coun- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  by  you  and  allow  them  to 
use  the  same  when  not  employed. 

Star  Drug  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

The  Young  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. — Provide  stools  back  of  your 
counters  for  the.  use  of  women  in  your  employ. 

C.  L.  King  Basket  Co.,  Holland. — Build  a  proper  dressing  room;  ar- 
range it  so  women  can  hang  up  their  cloaks  and  hats  and  have  a  place 
to  rest  in  case  of  illness. 

Guthmann,  Carpenter  &  Telling  Co..  Holland. — See  that  no  profanity  i» 
allowed  in  your  factory  by  any  foreman  employed  by  you. 

Grand  Haven  Basket  Factory,  Grand  Haven. — Seal  up  the  under  side  of 
the  stairs  leading  to  water  closet ;  also  the  front  stairs  to  protect  the 
girls  when  going  up  and  down;  provide  a  sanitary  water  tank  and 
a  proper  wash  and  dressing  room. 

S.  A.  Burnham  Glove  Factory,  Grand  Haven. — ^Provide  sworn  statements 
for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age ;  provide  a  sanitary  water  tank 
and  water  closet  for  exclusive  use  of  women. 

J.  Edgar  Lee,  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Provide  a  proper 
and  exclusive  water  closet  for  use  of  women  employed  by  you  in 
your  office,  to  be  so  designated;  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

J.  A.  Walden  Shoe  Factory,  Grand  Haven. — ^Provide  sworn  statements 
for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

American  Brass  Novelty  Co.,  Grand  Haven. — Provide  sworn  statement* 
for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 
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O.  I.  Taylor,  Cutler  House,  Grand  IlaveD. — Provide  sworn  statements 
for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

L.  Perrigo  Co.,  Allegan. — Designate  men's  closet  by  proper  sign. 

T.  Btreeter,  Allegan. — Provide  separate  and  distinct  water  closets  for 
the  use  of  the  women  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Allegan  Press. 

Honey  Comb  Chip  Factory,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  a  proper  wash  and 
dressing  room  for  the  girls  employed  by  you  and  sworn  statements 
for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

Record  Printing  &  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  sworn  state- 
ments for  all  children  under  16  years  in  your  employ ;  provide  sani- 
tary water  tank  for  drinking  purposes  exclusively;  cover  stairs  at 
side  and  back  leading  up  to  second  floor. 

Pilgrim  Magazine  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ;  provide  a  sanitary 
water  tank  and  not  drink  from  a  pail ;  have  a  partition  with  doors  or 
curtains  put  in  the  water  closets  used  by  the  women  employed  by 
you. 

C.  E.  Wilson,  Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Prcrvide  sworn  state- 
ments for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

Wilson  &  Lane  Printing  Office,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  a  separate  pud 
distinct  water  closet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  employed  by 
you  and  so  designate  the  stune;  provide  a  sanitary  water  tank  to 
drink  from. 

H.  B.  Bherman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  a  separate 
and  exclusive  water  closet  for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  by  you 
and  so  designate  the  same. 

Gage  Printing  (>).,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  a  proper  sanitary  water  tank 
for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  in  your  factory;  keep  it  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

T.  W.  Swift,  Hygienic  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  a  sanitary  wa- 
ter tank  for  the  use  of  your  employes;  arrange  the  food  filler  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  carry  off  the  dust  which  comes  from  the  machine  and 
is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  operator;  provide  a  stretcher  or 
cot  to  be  used  in  case  the  girls  are  injured. 

J.  H.  Lascelles,  Malta  Vita  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek. — Provide  a  cot  or 
stretcher  for  the  use  of  the  girls  employed  by  you  in  case  of  illness ; 
arrange  a  device  for  carrying  off  the  dust  on  No.  3  filler. 

Williams  Bros.,  Box  Factory,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  a  proper  water  closet 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  employed  by  you  and  so  desig- 
nate; furnish  a  sanitary  water  tank  and  keep  it  clean ;  provide  sworn 
statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ.^ 

Drake,  Wallace  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  a  proper  wash  and  dressing 
room  and  water  closet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  employed 
by  you;  provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of 
age  in  your  employ. 

Bradford  Co.,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  un- 
der 16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

L.  J.  Smith,  Model  Steam  Laundry,  St.  Joseph. — Clean  up  the  water 
closet  used  by  the  women  in  your  laundry  and  permit  its  use  by 
women  only. 

J.  A.  Canavan,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  a  separate  and  exclusive  water 
closet  for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  in  the  Model  Steam  Laun- 
dry Building.  701  Ship  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 
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Morgan  Wells  Knitting  Mill,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

A.  B.  Morse,  Morse  BiAdery,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  in  your  employ  under  16  years  of  age. 

Enders  &  Moore,  Dry  Goods  Store,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  stools  back  of 
your  counters  for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  by  you  when  not 
actively  engaged;  designate  closet  to  be  used  by  women  only;  provide 
sworn  statements  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  em- 
ploy.- 

Ben  King  Cigar  Company,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  in  your  employ  under  16  years  of  age. 

J.  A.  Canavan,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  a  proper  water  closet  and  wash 
room  on  second  floor  for  the  women  employed  in  the  Ben  King  Cigar 
Factory  Building. 

J.  A.  Canavan,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  a  proper  water  closet  for  the  women 
employed  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Enders  &  Moore  Co. 

Rimes  &  Hildebrand,  Dry  Goods  Store,  St.  Joseph. — Provide  stools  back 
of  your  counter  for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  in  your  store. 

L.  J.  Merchant,  St.  Joseph. — ^Designate. water  closet  on  first  floor  to  be 
used  by  women  only. 

The  Pierce  Williams  Co.,  South  Haven. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ ;  screen  the  window 
in  water  closet  and  allow  women  the  use  of  towels;  arrange  a 
proper  dressing  room  in  connection  with  water  closet. 

Lilies  Tobacco  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Clean  up  the  water  closet  and  put  in 
good  sanitary  condition ;  lower  the  window  for  ventilation ;  provide 
sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years  of  age;  do  not  allow 
any  profane  language  in  any  department  of  your  factory. 

King  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  a  sanitary  water  tank  to  drink 
ifroni  on  first  floor;  keep  it  clean  and  in  good  condition;  provide 
sworn  statement  for  one  girl  under  16  years  of  age. 

Imperial  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  stools  for  the  use  of  the  women 
on  the  first  floor. 

Bryant  Paper  Co..  Kalamazoo. — Provide  a  sanitary  water  tank  for  the 
use  of  the  people  employed  by  you ;  keep  it  clean  and  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  provide  sworn  statements  for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Superior  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ;  provide  sanitary  water 
tanks  on  all  floors ;  clean  up  the  water  closets  and  have  one  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  women  employes. 

Ihling  Bros.  &  Everard,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  and  arrange  a  separate 
water  closet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  employed  by  the 
Zoa-Phora  Medicine  Company,  controlled  and  rented  by  you  to  said 
company;  clean  up  the  water  closets  in  your  building  on  third  and 
fourth  floors ;  keep  them  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  and  designate 
those  for  women  only. 

Banner  Laundry,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren in  your  employ  under  16  years  of  age. 

S.  J.  Dunkley  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 
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P.  J.  Gilmore,  Dry  Qoods,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  stools  back  of  your  coun- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  by  you  when  not  actively 
engaged,  and  sworn  statements  for  children  employed  by  you  under 
16  years  of  age. 

J.  R.  Jones  Sons  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

Doubleday  Bros.  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — ^Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

Hotel  Burdick,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age  employed  by  you. 

O.  M.  Allen,  Sr.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  another  water  closet  in  building 
205-11  N.  Burdick  St.,  rented  by  French  Garment  Co.  Have  the 
closet  on  third  floor  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  employed  by  this 
company. 

Michigan  Buggy  Co..  Kalamazoo. — Provide  a  proper  wash  and  dressing 
room  for  the  use  of  the  women  employed  by  you ;  partition  closet  for 
greater  privacy,  and  screen  the  stairs  to  protect  them  when  going 
up  and  down. 

Ford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all 
children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

S.  Foltz,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  children  under 
16  years  of  age. 

Kalamazoo  House,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  sworn  statements  for  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ. 

L.  0.  Lull,  Lull  Carriage  Co.,  Kalamazoo. — Provide  a  separate  and  ex- 
clusive water  closet  for  the  use  of  the  women  only  employed  in  your 
factory. 

J.  E.  French,  Pulp  Mill,  Niles. — ^Provide  sanitary  water  tanks  for  the 
use  of  those  working  in  your  employ. 

J.  S.  Tuttle,  Suspender  Factory,  Niles. — Provide  sworn  statements  for 
all  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  your  employ ;  clean  up  the  stair- 
way leading  to  and  from  your  factory;  take  everything  out  of  the 
way  that  would  hinder  going  up  to  your  work  room. 
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CHAPTER    XV^. 


MICHIGAN'S  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  prosperity*  for  Michigan  coal 
operators.  There  has  been  no  serious  disturbance  as  to  labor,  the  scale 
as  agreed  upon  having  been  carried  out  by  both  operators  and  miners. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  an  average  of  31  mines  in  operation,  some 
of  which  had  an  average  of  nearly  300  persons  on  their  pay  rolls,  while 
some  were  the  small  drift  mines  located  at  Grand  Ledge,  Eaton  county. 
The  scarcity  of  coal  during  the  winter  1902-3  had  the  effect  to  stimulate 
the  business  in  Michigan,  the  results  being  that  more  coal  was  mined 
than  in  any  year  since  coal  mining  developed  in  Michigan. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  operation  in  Michigan  for 
the  year,  each  month  being  complete  in  itself,  the  whole  giving,  in  brief, 
the  business  for  the  entire  State,  for  the  12  months  ending  November  30, 
1903.  The  condensed  review  which  follows  the  table  contains  complete 
statistics  in  brief  form. 

(Consolidated  mmxthly  reports  from  ttie  Mkkigan  coal  mines  for  tke  year  ending  Dec,  /, 

190S. 
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December.  1902 
January,  1908.. 
81  February.  1908 
March,  190S.... 


April  1903. 
BCay.  1908. . 
June.  1903. 
July,  1903. . 


August.  1908  . . 
Sept'ber.  1903. 
October,  1903. . 
November.  1003 


4,465 
4.608 
4.373 
3.626 

2,245 

2.478 
t.57t 
2,486 

2,646 
2,722 
2,667 
2,801 


7.6 
8 
8 
6.9 

7.4 
8.3 
7.7 
7.7 

7.8 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 


22.8 
83  4 
22.3 
19.9 

17.1 
18.7 
20.6 
21.4 

21.6 
22.6 
21.4 
20.7 


12  73 
2  61 
2  78 

2  89 

302 
290 

3  13 
3  13 

3  22 
3  14 
296 
3  06 


2.806 
2,574 
2.556 
2,383 

1,789 
2,076 
2.158 
2.123 

2,519 
2,458 
2.344 
2,319 


6,045 
6.699 
6.219 
5,588 

4,174 
4,728 
5.644 
5,558 

6,385 
6.669 
5,894 
6,089 


134,061 
151,602 
139.532 
138.807 

98.743 
110.757 
124.929 
132,052 

135,610 
118,800 
136,255 
135,568 


$198,0  4 
822,276 
206.019 
206,577 

155,213 
174,482 
208,502 
2.1,289 

220,960 
245,246 
217,442 
219,891 


ft  48 
1  47 
1  49 

1  48 

1  06 
1  56 
1  63 
1  00 

1  68 
1  66 
1  60 
162 


Afir'te  for  year. 


12,854,878 


27,599 


69,521 


1,581,346 


12.482,000 


At.  per  month. 


30 


3.149 


7.7 


21.4 


$2  91 


2,800 


5,798 


91  57 
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CONDENSED  REVIEW  OP  THE  P0R!EG0ING  TABLE. 

ATerage  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  1903 '   30 

Average  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  1902 21- 

Increase  during  the  year 9 

Average  number  of  employes  for  the  year  1903 3.149 

Average  number  of  employes  for  the  year  1902 1.416 

Increase'  during  the  year 1,734 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day,  1903 7.7 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month 21.4 

Average  daily  wages  for  all  employes. |2  91 

Average  daily  increase  over  1902  for  all  employes 16 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day,  1902 7.7 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  montJi 21.3 

Average  daily  wages  for  all  employes $2  75 

Number  of  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  used,  1903 27,599 

Number  of  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  used,  1902 16,533 

Number  of  gallons  increase  over  the  previous  year 11.066 

Number  of  mines  using  blasting  powder,  1903 25 

Number  of  mines  using  blasting  powder,  1902 16 

Number  kegs  blasting  powder  used,  1903 69,521 

Number  kegs  blasting  powder  used  in  1902 38,566 

Number  of  kegs  increase  over  previous  year 30,955 

Average  number  of  kegs  for  each  mine  using  in  1903 5,793 

Average  number  of  kegs  for  each  mine  using  in  1902 2,410 

Aggregate  number  of  tons  coal  mined  in  1903 1,581,346 

Aggregate  number  of  tons  coal  mined  in  1902 869,228 

Increase  in  tons  during  the  year 712,118 

Aggregate  cost  of  mining  coal  in  1903 $2,482,000 

Average  cost  per  ton 1  57 

Increase  in  cost  per  ton  over  1902 13 

Aggregate  cost  of  mining  coal  in  1902 11,240,022 

Average  cost  per  ton 1  44 
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Michigan  coal  mines,  counties  vchere  locaUdj  names  of  managers  and  postoffice  addressu. 


1 

0 

Names  of  miBes. 

Counties  where 
located. 

Names  of  managers. 

Postoffice 

addresses  of 

managers. 

1 

Somers  Mine  No.  1 

Saginaw 

F.  G.  Benham 

St  Charles. 

? 

Somers     '*       '*    2 

B 

Somers     **       "    8  

it 

tt    •»          tt 

it                    (t 

4 

Shiawassee  Biioe 

tt 

B.  M.  RandalL 

Saginaw. 

5 

Sa^naw          **     

«t 

0 

Pere  Marquette  Mine 

PoUaeron  Mine 

^, 

tt    t«          «t 

^, 

7 

i« 

.1    It          tt 

It 

8 

Barnard     **      

>t 

tt    it          it 

.t 

9 

Chappell  and  Fordney 

•1 

tt    It          tt 

tt 

10 

Uncle  Henry  Mine 

Jamestown       '*                .... 

.» 

tt    tt          tt 

It 

11 

^. 

t.    tt          it 

tt       • 

1? 

Robert  Gaice  Coal  Co. 

ti 

Chas.  Coryell 

Bay  City. 

13 

Standard  Mine  No.  1 

.. 

T.  B.  Jones 

Saginaw. 

14 

Standard     **       *'   2 

t. 

16 

Carbon        "       

» 

A.  M.  Malone 

It 

16 

Riverside  Coal  Co ,.... 

Wolverine  Mine  No.  2 

.. 

J.  H.  BCalcolm 

.. 

17 

Bay 

R.  M.  Randall 

tt 

18 

Wolverine    •'         *'    8 

t« 

10 

Wenona       **     

tt 

E.  B.  Fobs 

Bay  Cit^. 

?0 

Salzburg      "     

it 

Alex.  Zagelmeyer 

?\ 

Biiehlffan     **     

J, 

F.  P.Young 

it        It 

?? 

The  Bay       *' 

tt 

L.  M.  Davis 

tt       ^» 

?ft 

Pittsburgh  •'     

Dutch  Creek  Mine.. 

tt 

J.  C.  Werner 

It        tt 

94 

<t 

John  Huebner 

Saginaw. 

Vt 

Central            ••     

tt 

Geo.  Waller 

Sahsburg. 

W 

Hecla               •• 

Pvrltes  Chemical  Co ,  t  -  -  -  - 

,, 

Receiver  Hecla  Mine 

Thos.  Whittier 

Bay  City. 
Sebewaing. 

f7 

Huron 

?8 

O W0880  Coal  Co 

Shiawassee 

Jackson 

Adam  Serr. 

Corunna. 

f9 

Corunna    "     ** 

Tod  Kinoaid 

Owosso* 

?0 

New  Haven  Mine 

C.  A.  Browning 

Saginaw. 

HI 

New  Hope       " 

Geo.  Jenkins 

Jackson. 

Sf 

Grand  Ledge  Coal  Co 

Wilkinson  Mine 

Eaton 

Fargo  Bovie   

Grand  Ledge. 

88 

R.  F.  Wilkinson 

tt         »* 

84 

Earl  and  Pool 

Earl  &  Pool 

tt          (t 

85 

Reed  Coal  Co 

FrankReed 

t.          it 

86 

Allan  Mine 

Verne  Allen 

tt          It 

87 

Stark     '♦    

T.  M.  Jenkins 

tt         It 
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MINE  INSPECTOR  STEVENSON'S  PERSONAL  REPORT. 

Office  of  Coal  Mine  Inspector^ 

8t.  Charles,  December  1,  1903. 
Hon.  Scott  Griswold, 

Commissioner  of  Labor ^  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  cnetom  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Department,  I  herewith  present  to  you  my  second  annual  report  of  the 
conditions  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  visits  I 
have  made  to  the  mines  located  in  the  counties  of  Saginaw,  Bay,  Huron, 
Shiawassee,  Jackson  and  Eaton,  beginning  January  1,  1903,  and  ending 
December  31st,  1903.  I  would  say  that  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners  in  the  past  year  have  been  many. 
Work  at  the  mines  has  been  exceedingly  good  and  ample  employment 
for  all.  Improvements  have  been  many  in  the  line  of  sinking  escape 
shafts,  putting  in  stairways,  and  in  erecting  -new  and  better  fans  for 
ventilating  purposes.  These  improvements  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  lives  of  miners  and  to  better  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  mines.  Below  I  have  taken  up  the  work  in  detail,  placing 
the  different  items  under  proper  subheads,  and  have  made  recommenda- 
tions which  my  experience  tells  me  if  carried  out  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  the  effect  being  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  miners,  at  the 
same  time  having  in  mind  the  rights  of  the  operators  in  conducting  their 
business.  In  my  visits  to  the  mines  I  have  been  treated  fairly  with  mine 
superintendents,  mine  bosses  and  miners  making  it  pleasant  for  me  to 
visit  and  serve  them. 

ACCIDENTS. 

A  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  operators  to  at  once  report  any 
accident  occurring  in  or  about  the  mines  where  the  injured  party  will 
be  disabled  from  doing  work  for  a  period  of  three  days,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  at  Lansing,  and  affixing  a  penalty  for  non-compliance. 
There  are  accidents  happen  in  which  the  inspector  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  any  report  of.  A  proper  law  would  have  the  effect  to 
make  operators  more  careful  as  to  their  employes'  safety,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  to  lessen  accidents.  Such  a  law  will  keep  the  Depart- 
ment in  touch  with  the  working  of  the  mines  and  where  deemed  neces- 
sary an  investigation  could  be  made  at  once  while  all  the  facts  are  fresh 
and  easily  obtainable. 

Following  will  be  found  a  tabulated  list  and  a  review  of  accidents 
occurring  during  the  year,  as  far  as  the  inspector  could  ascertain.  There 
wore  other  accidents  not  reported,  which  makes  the  list  incomplete. 
42 
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Accidents  reported  from  coed  mines  in  190S. 


Name  of  mine. 


County  where 
located. 


Somers  Mine  No.  1 

r       ;*     *•    jlV.V.'.V.'.*! 

»•       <«     tt    •< 

"    1 

Saginaw  ••       '•     1 

Pere  Marquette  Mine  No.  2 

Uncle  Henry  Mine 

Robert  Gage  Bline 

Cbappell & Fordney  Mine.. 

Barnard  Mine  No.  3 

Riverside  Mine 

Carbon  Mine 

Wolverine  Mine  No.  2. ..... 

Wenona  Beach  Coal  Mine.. 

tt  (t  It       «< 

Pittsburg  Mine 

Salzburg      .,    

Bay  Coal     •*    *.!!*..".*...*.'.'.!.'! 


Saghiaw.. 


Bay.. 


Date  of 
accident. 


1002. 
Dec.  81.. 

1003. 

Feb.     9. 

Oct.      8. 

Mar.    20. 

20. 

May    25. 

Aug.      1. 

Sept.  20. 

Oct.    20. 

80. 

1902. 
Dee.    27. 

1906. 
Dec     2. 
Nov.     1 . 
Feb.    11. 
May    11 . 

June  33. 
May  22. 
Sept.  4. 
Nov.  18. 
Dec.    31. 

1902. 
Dec.    S3. 

1908. 
Feb.   26. 
Aug.     4. 
Oct.      2. 
Nov.  17. 

21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
fl. 

21. 

21. 

Oct.      7. 

7. 


1902. 
Dec.     6. 

190& 

May      4. 

Jan.      8. 

8. 

Feb.    25. 

Sept.  28. 
Oct.  19. 
June  24. 
Dec.     5. 


Name  of  person 
Injured. 


Mike  MatcouniB. . 


Almond  Stout. 

Frank  Carroll 

Edward  Strubbe. 
Bud  S  wetland 


Paul  Peneskl 

William  Leavens. 
Joseph  Fleming. . . 

Thomas  Davis 

Thomas  Taylor... 


Philip  Legaire. 


Homer  Gibson.  .. 
William  Kindall.. 

James  Blllne 

JohnReece 


Theodore  Buttler.. 

David  Boyd 

John  Griffith 

Fred  Storm 

Charles  Adams.... 


W.E.  Clark. 


Edward  Fox 

David  Welch. ... 
Eugene  Lafleur. 
John  Hodgson... 


August  Neavenger.. 

William  Tyron 

Nick  Causby 

August  Mouser 

Errln  Klmes. 


Henry  Lester 

August  Martina.. 
Joseph  Sucolica. 
Andrew  Allen... 
David  Burch 


William  Jones.. 


Alex.  Sardlnski 

Al.  Dechans 

Anthony  Lemanski. 
Alfred  Smeigel 


JohnTarbolis 

John  Callahan 

William  Klnzick... 
Samuel  Kormisen.. 


i 

g 
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5 

5J 

0 

u 
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O 

s 

5 

»« 

» 

u 

-a 

o 
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^ 

^ 
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F. 


F. 


N. 


F. 


F. 


M. 

S. 

M. 

W. 
M. 

S. 


S. 
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Accidents  reported  from  coal  mines  in  190S. 


At  whAt  employed. 


Entry  work 

Driver 

Ekitry  work 

Trapping 

Ekitry  work 

Tlmbermftn  helper 

Entry  work 

Drivinff 

BlasUoff 

Driver 

Bottom  pit 

Entry  work^ 

Not  employed 

Entry  work. 

Mining 

Entry  work 

Timbering 

Bettom  pit 

Fanner ;  not  an  employe 

Iflning 

Engineer  at  mine 

Bflning 

Section  man. 

Mining !.*.*!'.!"..'.'■.'.!.* 

Entry  work. 

Mining 

In  boiler  room 

Entry  work 

Mining 

Entry  work 


Nature  of  injury. 


Skull  fractured 


Crushed 

Hip  and  leg  broken  — 

Leg  sprained 

Body  crushed 


Leg  broken 

Crushed 

Nose  broken 

Cut  and  bruised. . 
Leg  broken 


Face  and  arms  bruised 


Leg  crushed 

Arm  broken 

Lost  one  eye 

Crushed  and  bruised. 


Hand  cut  and  bruised. 
Bruised  and  crushed 

Bruised  body 

Lower  limbs  paralyzed 
Arm  and  body  injured. 


Lost  finger. 


Crushed .*.. 

Hip  and  leg  bruised. 

Hip  dislocated 

Nose,  Jaw  bone  broken 


Face  scalded 

Head  and  leg  injured.. 
Side  and  head  injured 
Skull  fractured 


Head  injured... 
Skull  fractured. 

Leg  bruised 

Hip  bruised 

Burned 


Sprained  leg. 


Back  injured 

Badly  bruised 

Neck  broken 

Blown  in  pieces.. 


Leg  broken 

i\)ot  cut 

Cut  and  bruised 

Leg  and  back  injured 


Cause  of  accident. 


Delayed  shot. . 


Fall  of  slate.... 
Fell  under  oar.. 
Fall  of  slate.... 


Jumped  on  moving  oar 
Fall  of  slate 

"    of  timber 

'*    of  slate 

Caught  by  car 


Powder  exploded.. . 

Caught  between  cars.. 
Cau'tbet'n  car  and  post 

Falling  coal 

slate 


Fall  of  blackjack.... 

•'     "    slate. 

Premature  explosion. 


Caught  hand. 
Fall  of  slate.. 


mine  car  wheel 


Boiler  explosion. 


Thrown  from  car. 

Falling  timber 

Fell  In  Are 


Caught  In  car. 


Falling  slate 

Blasting  shot 

Falling  down  shaft. 
Blasting  shot. 


Shoveling  coal.. 
Falling  slate — 


rock. 


i 


It 

v  u 

o 


fatal 

serious 
slight 

serious 
severe 
serious 

severe 

serious 
slight 

severe 

serious 

severe 


fatal 
severe 

serious 

slight 
severe 
serious 

fatal 
serious 


fatal 
severe 


fatal 


slight 

serious 
severe 
fatal 


serious 
severe 
slight 
severe 


a 

.r 


s 


5 

o 

H 
I- 


1^ 


yes 


90 


yes 


no 

yes 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 


yes 


30 


49    no 


yes 


yes 
no 


'yes 


,  yes 


90 


no    no 

I 


no 
yea 
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REVIEW  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINES. 

Number  of  accidents  reported - 44 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 8 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 13 

Number  of  severe  accidents  reported 17 

Number  of  slight  accidents  reported 6 

Average  number  of  days  the  injured  were  disabled 41 

Number  who  were  native  born 21 

Number  who  were  foreign  born 23 

Number  who  were  single 18 

Number  who  were  married 25 

Number  who  were  widowed 1 

Number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 6 

Number  of  persons  under  16  years  of  age 1 

Age  of  oldest  person  injured 60 

Age  of  youngest  person  injured ^ 16 

Average  age  of  all  persons  injured 33 

Number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness 20 

Number  of  accidents  not  due  to  carelessness 24 

Very  few  of  those  injured  were  reported  as  having  received  any  wages 
or  other  benefits  during  the  time  of  their  disability. 

ILLUMINATING   OII^. 

This  is  a  question  1  would  like  to  see  taken  up  and  a  proper  investiga- 
tion and  test  made  of  the  oils  that  have  been  sold  to  the  miners  in  the 
last  year,  believing  if  there  was  a  test  made  of  the  oils  sold  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  having  some  measure  adopted  that  would  make  it  not 
only  obligatory  on  the  coal  company  for.selling  such  oil,  but  for  any  other 
person  who  furnishes  poor  oil;  and  also  on  the  miner  for  burning  any 
other  oil  but  what  the  law  prescribed.  By  selling  the  miner  a  better 
grade  of  oil  it  would  undoubtedly  cost  him  more  per  gallon,  but  it  would 
improve  the  sanitary  ^ condition  of  the  mines  so  much  that  I  believe  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  miner  who  would  not  willingly 
pay  more  to  get  a  better  grade  of  oil. 

TOAP  DOORS. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  all  mine  doors  in  coal  mines  should  either 
work  automatic  or  have  trappers  (attendants)  to  open  and  shut  them 
when  mules  and  coal  cars  or  persons  pass  through.  This  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  the  miners  having  to  work  in  bad  air,  for  if  a  door  is  left 
standing  open  on  the  intake  for  the  air  in  the  mine,  and  it  should  so 
happen  to  be  the  first  door  on  the  intake,  the  air  would  naturally  rush 
through  the  open  door  into  the  return  air-course,  and  back  to  the  outlet, 
thereby  cutting  off  all  fresh  air  from  the  men  that  are  at  work  inside  of 
that  open  door. 
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CAGBS^  SAFETY-CATCHES  A>a>   lIOISTIXtJ   HOPES. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  cages,  safety  catches  and  hoisting  ropes, 
there  should  be  some  action  taken  whereby  these  devices  should  he  exam- 
ined at  least  every  day.  My  reason  for  drawing  your  attention  to  this  is 
because  in  the  past  year  ropes  have  been  broken  on  three  occasions,  at 
three  different  mines, — the  Robert  Gage  Mine,  the  Somers  No.  2  and  the 
Jamestown  Mine.  These  mines  have  a  depth  of  from  180  to  200  feet.  At 
the  time  the  ropes  broke  the  cages  were  loaded  with  coal,  all  of  which 
was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Had  either  of  these  cages 
been  loaded  with  the  12  men  they  usually  carry  the  loss  of  life  would 
have  been  appalling. 

MAPS  OP  ALL  THE  MINES. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  when  I  should  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  accurate  maps  of  each  coal  mine  in  the  State, 
showing  their  exact  location,  the  territory  which  has  been  excavated  by 
each  mine,  the  working  of  the  mine,  where  the  coal  has  been  tunneled  out, 
aAd  the  pillars  that  are  left  or  abandoned.  These  maps  should  be  accu- 
rately corrected  every  year,  the  State  to  furnish  suitable  material  for 
making  these  maps  and  be  at  the  cost  of  transmitting  the  maps  to  and 
from  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  where  they  should  be  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The  need  and  use  of  these  maps  is  obvi- 
ous to  anyone  who  has  given  the  matter  consideration. 

EXTRA  EXPENSE  TO  COAL  OPERATORS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  justice  that  1  should  speak  at  this  time  of  the  extra 
expense  that  coal  companies  are  often  put  to  before  work  can  be  com- 
menced in  sinking  shafts,  and  in  putting  in  air  fans,  sinking  escape 
shafts,  providing  stairways  and  building  wash  or  bath  rooms.  In  Mich- 
igan the  coal  is  found  in  pockets,  and  in  Saginaw  county  at  the  depth 
of  200  feet.  The  vein  not  being  continuous,  drilling  has  to  be  resorted 
to  before  a  shaft  can  be  sunk  in  order  to  locate  the  pocket  and  find  its 
lowest  depth.  The  cost  of  this  preliminary  work  is  often  thousands  of 
dollars.  To  sink  a  shaft  and  put  a  mine  in  operation  will  cost  in  Sagi- 
naw county  approximately  $75,000  before  a  pound  of  coal  can  be  put  on 
the  market.  You  can  readily  see  that  this  large  outlay  of  money  not  only 
takes  capital,  but  capital  must  be  backed  by  men  who  are  not  afraid; 
men  who  have  faith  and  perseverance.  Their  investments  are  all  in  the 
interests  of  the  State.  They  give  thousands  of  men  employment  in  the 
advancement  of  one  of  Michigan's  permanent  industries. 

CARE  FOR  THEIR  EMPLOYES. 

The  coal  operators  in  Saginaw  and  l>ay  counties  have  spent  during 
the  past  year  approximately  ?85,000  for  the  comfort,  health  and  safety 
of  their  employes.  For  wash  or  bath  houses  alone  they  have  expended 
nearly  f8,000.  Every  miner  appreciates  this  more  than  my  words  can 
convey.  To  come  from  a  mine,  tired,  dirty,  and  damp,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  have  the  privilege  of  stepping  into  a  warm  room  and  divest 
themselves  of  their  mining  clothes,  taking  a  warm  bath  and  putting  on 
clean,  suitable  clothing  to  go  to  his  home  in,  is  a  luxury  I  have  never 
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before  witnessed  in  all  my  40  years'  experience  as  an  active  miner.  I 
know  of  no  other  place  outside  of  Michigan  where  coal  companies  pro- 
vide bath  or  wash  rooms  for  their  employes,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  report  this  praiseworthy  condition. 


SAGINAW  COUNTY  MINES. 

VEUE  MARQUETTE  NO.  2.— Is  situated  in  the  city  limits  of  Sagi- 
naw, West  Side,  and  owned  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Coal  Company; 
General  Manager,  R.  M.  Randall;  Superintendent,  Mr.  Charles  McKin- 
ney;  Pit  Boss,  John  Machelwain.  This  is  a  mine  there  has  been  a  good 
many  complaints  about  for  some  time  back,  especially  the  ventilation. 
In  my  annual  report  for  1902  I  stated  why  there  was  not  sufficient  air  in 
circulation  in  this  mine.  Since  that  time  the  company  has  gone  to  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  new  fan  12  feet  in  diameter  by  5  feet  in  width, 
which  I  found  on  testing  May  29th  was  forcing  into  the  mine  48,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  but  still,  in  the  face  of  that  amount  of  air  going 
in  at  the  inlet,  there  were  several  entries  where  there  was  not  sufficient 
air  circulation  to  register  on  the  air  meter.  The  company  has  been  going 
steadily  along  since  that  time  making  improvements,  putting  up  good 
tight  doors  where  brattice  cloth  formerly  hung,  tearing  down  old  brat- 
tices and  putting  up  new  ones  in  their  places,  and  where  there  was  no 
brattice  shoveling  out  the  slate  and  putting  up  tight  brattices.  Also 
they  have  put  in  an  overcast  on  main  north  entry  where  there  was  a 
door  the  motor  had  to  go  through,  this  door  being  close  to  the  pit  bot- 
tom every  time  it  was  opened  for  the  motor  or  persons  to  pass  through 
all  the  air  the  fan  was  pushing  into  the  mine  at  inlet  passed  through  to 
the  outlet.  The  improvements  have  been  so  many  in  this  mine  of  late  that 
there  is  very  little  cause  for  complaints  and  none  whatever  in  regard  to 
not  being  sufficient  air. 

CHAPPELL  AND  FORDNEY  MINE.— Is  situated  in  the  city  of  Sag- 
inaw, West  Side.  It  is  operated  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Coal  Company; 
General  Manager,  R.  M.  Randall;  Superintendent,  Richard  Stanton;  Pit 
Boss,  Chris.  Frelick.  The  ventilation  of  this  mine  some  time  ago  was  not 
up  to  the  standard.  I  informed  Mr.  Stanton  of  it  August  7th,  and  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  on  my  next  visit  I  found  a 
fair  circulation  of  air  all  over  the  mine,  and  miners  well  satisfied  with  its 
conditions.  This  mine  employs  98  men  and  is  considered  to  be  a  good 
mine  to  work  in.  The  roof  in  some  places  is  a  little  tender,  but  having 
something  over  the  average  thickness  of  coal,  the  miners  here  do  fairly 
well. 

RIVERSIDE  MINE. — Is  situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Tit- 
tabawassee  River  and  is  operated  by  the  Saginaw  Ice  and  Coal  Company. 
This  company  was  unfortunate  in  having  the  waters  of  thfe  Tittabawas- 
see  River  break  into  the  mine  on  the  11th  of  March,  filling  the  working 
places,  thereby  stopping  its  operation  till  the  water  was  pumped  out. 
The  general  condition  of  the  mine  was  poor  previous  to  the  time  it  was 
flooded.  Since  then  it  has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Malcomb, 
of  Saginaw;  John  Phillips,  Superintendent;  Pit  Boss,  Thomas  Jenkins; 
and  the  condition  of  it  is  greatly  improved,  especially  the  ventilation. 
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There  are  now  employed  at  tliis  mine  140  men.  August  12th  I  tested  the 
hopper  scales  and  found  them  to  be  weighing  incorrectly.  The  company 
had  them  adjusted  the  same  day. 

STANDARD  MINE  NO.  2.— Is  a  new  opening  made  by  the  Standard 
Coal  Company  this  summer.  It  is  a  shaft  opening  120  feet  in  depth. 
The  average  thickness  of  vein  is  36  inches.  The  company  also  sunk  an 
escape  shaft  in  connection  with  the  main  shaft  to  within  30  feet  of  the 
coal,  when  they  struck  so  much  quicksand  that  they  found  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  through  it  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  company  will 
break  ground  for  another  shaft  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  They 
have  a  new  wash  house  erected  for  the  use  of  the  miners.  Coal  will  be 
shipped  over  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  of  which  there  is  a  switch  to 
the  mine.  Manager  of  Mine,  Mr.  F.  Hurch;  Superintendent,  William 
Jones. 

STANDARD  MINE  NO.  1.— Is  situated  in  Bridgeport  township,  two 
miles  out  of  city  limits  of  Saginaw,  East  Side;  is  owned  by  the  Standard 
Coal  Company  and  managed  by  Mr.  T.  Hurch,  of  Saginaw ;  William  Car- 
michael,  Superintendent ;  Robert  Johnson,  Pit  Boss.  Some  time  ago  the 
ventilation  of  this  mine  was  poor,  but  under  the  present  management 
the  improvements  in  the  way  of  ventilation  have  been  so  great  that  in  my 
last  inspection  of  it  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  good  circulation 
of  air  all  over  the  mine,  and  the  miners  perfectly  satisfied  with  condi- 
tions. I  tested  the  railroad  scales  at  this  mine  July  8th  and  found  they 
were  weighing  correct. 

SAGINAW  OLD  MINE.— Is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  East 
Side;  is  operated  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Coal  Company;  Manager,  R.  M. 
Randall ;  Superintendent,  John  Snowball ;  Pit  Boss,  James  Smith.  This 
mine  has  been  troubled  somewhat  with  black  damp,  but  the  company  has 
erected  a  new  fan  at  the  escape  shaft  which  will  put  in  circulation  suflS- 
cient  air  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  condition  hereafter.  They  have  also 
opened  up  a  new  territory  or  coal  field,  which  has  an  average  thickness 
of  46  inches  and  of  a  fine  quality;  is  equipped  well  in  every  respect 
with  the  exception  of  the  escape  shaft,  which  when  sunk,  instead  of  put- 
ting in  a  ladder,  I  believe  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  had  they 
put  in  a  stairway. 

UNCLE  HENRY  MINE.— Is  located  one-quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  Bad 
Axe  Railroad  and  about  7  miles  from  Saginaw.  This  mine  is  operated 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Saginaw;  Superintendent.  Han-y  Ferguson.  It  is 
equipped  with  two  sets  of  railroad  scales,  which  I  have  testeS  three  times 
in  the  past  year  and  found  them  to  be  weighing  correct.  On  inspecting 
mine  May  26th,  I  found  the  air  was  traveling  in  some  entries  rather 
sluggish,  and  notified  the  superintendent  what  was  necessary  for  him 
to  do  in  order  to  remedy  the  conditions.  On  my  next  visit  found  they  had 
complied  with  my  request,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  was  fair. 
There  were  a  few  places  where  Ihe  air  was  a  little  foul,  but  on  investiga- 
tion found  the  cause  was  on  account  of  a  good  many  men  burning  car  oil 
and  coal  oil  mixed  in  their  lamps,  which  were  throwing  off  so  much 
smoke  and  soot  that  it  was  polluting  the  air,  making  it  injurious  to  any 
one  who  inhaled  it.    I  called  the  mine  committee's  attention  to  it  and 
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they  promised  to  bring  the  question  up  at  next  regular  meeting.  I  also 
notified  superintendent  of  mines  to  stop  drivers  and  draymen  from  burn- 
ing any  more  such  oiL  The  grade  of  oil  that  is  sold  is  not  the  best,  and 
when  it  is  mixed  with  car  oil  it  makes  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
mine  unhealthy. 

BARNARD  MINE  NO.  3.— Is  also  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Saginaw, 
West  Side,  one  block  east  of  Jackson's  Mills,  on  Michigan  Avenue.  Tested 
the  hopper  scales  at  this  mine  November  2ist  and  found  them  to  be 
weighing  accurately.  1  have  never  yet  visited  this  mine,  but  that  I  have 
found  suflScient  air  in  circulation  all  over  the  mine,  and  kept  well  up  to 
the  face  of  the  workings,  no  better  proof  being  required  than  to  know 
that  the  miners  fire  or  blast  twice  each  day,  firing  the  extra  blast  at  noon 
or  the  dinner  hour.  Then  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  having  ex- 
ploded the  blast  of  12  or  15  kegs  of  powder,  each  containing  25  pounds, 
and  probably  200  feet  of  fuse,  they  go  right  back  and  go  to  work.  This 
is  the  only  large  mine  in  Saginaw  county  that  **fires"  twice  each  day.  It 
is  operated  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Company;  R.  M.  Randall,  Manager; 
Syperintendent,  John  Weaver;  Pit  Boss,  E.  Holliday.  There  are  good 
doors  on  all  main  entries;  break-throughs  between  entries  properly 
"bratticed,"  and  all  entries  are  timbered  where  necessary.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  coal  of  several  grades. 

SHIAWASSEE  MINE.— Is  located  near  the  Shiawassee  River  and  is 
operated  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Coal  Company ;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Randall, 
General  Manager;  Superintendent,  Alfred  Westwood.  The  depth  of  this 
shaft  is  186  feet ;  dimensions  of  shaft  is  16  feet  4  inches  by  7  feet  in  the 
clear.  The  river  here  has  been  known  to  overflow  its  banks  and  rise  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet  all  over  the  bottom ;  therefore,  to  protect  the  mine  and 
the  miners  at  work,  it  was  necessary  for  the  company  to  build  a  crib  out 
of  timber  10  inches  square,  sinking  it  to  a  depth  of  25  feet,  leaving  13 
feet  projecting  out  of  the  ground,  then  putting  the  timber  of  main  shaft 
inside  of  the  crib,  leaving  a  space  of  12  inches  between  the  crib  and  the 
timber  of  the  shaft,  filling  in  this  space  with  Portland  cement,  thereby 
excluding  all  water  from  entering  the  shaft  from  the  surface.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  laid  out  shaft  in  the  State  and  is  being  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  modern  improved  machinery,  having  a  large  average 
of  coal  lands  makes  the  prospects  look  brighter  for  the  future.  There  are 
now  75  men  employed,  which  will  be  steadily  increased  until  there  will 
be  at  least  300  miners  employed.  In  connection  with  this  plant  the  com- 
pany has  gone  to  a  great  expense  in  erecting  a  wash  house  for  the  comfort 
of  their  miners.  Dimensions  of  wash  house  are  80  feet  by  32  in  the  clear; 
it  is  a  fireproof  building,  having  cement  floor,  sides  and  roof.  The  mine 
is  also  provided  with  an  escape  shaft  and  stairway  and  was  sunk  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  main  shaft.  Dimensions  of  escape  shaft  are  12  feet 
4  inches  by  5  feet  4  inches  in  the  clear. 

JAMESTOWN  MINE.— Is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Pei«e  Marquette 
Railroad,  5  miles  south  of  Saginaw;  is  operated  by  the  Pere  Marquette 
Coal  Company;  R.  M.  Randall,  Manager;  Thomas  Westwood,  Superin- 
tendent; William  Real,  Pit  Boss.  The  ventilation  of  this  mine  is  good 
and  if  there  is  any  miner  suffering  for  the  want  of  sufficient  air  it  is  on 
account  of  not  having  trappers  to  open  and  shut  main  doors  as  mules, 
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coal  cars  and  persons  pass  through.  There  has  been  some  cause  for 
complaint  on  a  few  occasions  about  doors  not  being  kept  shut.  This  is 
practically  a  machine  mine  and  is  well  cared  for.  I  would  say  in  all 
of  my  visits  to  this  mine,  if  I  have  found  anything  wrong  and  informed 
the  mine  superintendent  it  was  remedied  as  soon  as  possible,  which  makes 
it  very  pleasant  to  inspect  such  mines. 

'  CARBON  MINE.— Is  located  about  12  miles  east  of  St.  Charles;  is 
operated  by  the  Carbon  Coal  Company;  Manager,  J.  Malone.  of  Saginaw; 
Pit  Boss,  James  Nicholson.  This  mine  employs  28  men,  but  if  the  com^ 
pany  had  not  been  unfortunate  in  some  matters  there  would  have  been 
40  or  50  men  at  work  by  this  time.  It  has  a  natural  ventilation,  being 
assisted  with  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  pump.  I  have  always  found  in 
my  visits  to  the  mine  in  the  past  year  sufficient  air  in  circulation.  On 
the  21st  day  of  November,  1903,  at  2 :30  p.  m..  there  was  a  very  disastrous 
occurrence  happened  at  this  mine  by  the  explosion  of  the  steam  boiler, 
killing  two  men  instantly  and  seriouslj'^  injuring  five  others.  Cause  of 
explosion  unknown. 

THE  ST.  CHARLES  FUEL  COMPANY  MINE.— Is  located  one-half 
mile  south  of  the  village  of  St.  Charles;  was  operated  by  the  Browning 
Brothers.  This  mine  was  working  in  what  is  known  as  the  upp^r  vein,_ 
but  the  coal  being  of  so  poor  quality  and  the  volume  of  water  so  heavy^ 
that  it  was  abandoned  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1903,  and  now  both 
upper  and  lower  veins  are  full  of  water.  There  is  some  danger  to  Somer 
Mine  No.  2  that  in  the 'near  future  the  water  from  the  abandoned  mine 
may  break  through  the  abandoned  works. 

MUSQUITO  MINE.— Is  situated  3y2  miles  south  east  of  St.  Charles 
and  is  operated  by  the  Robt.  Oage  Coal  Company.  This  mine  is  well  man- 
aged, the  ventilation  being  good.  There  are  250  men  employed  in  and 
around  the  mine.  Have  inspected  and  visited  the  mine  seven  times  in  the 
past  year  and  always  found  it  in  a  safe  and  healthy  condition.  The  only 
complaint  that  I  have  heard  is  of  the  oil  that  the  miners  have  to  burn.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  a  poor  grade.  Have  tested  the  scales  at  this  mine 
three  times  in  the  past  year  and  twice  found  to  be  weighing  correct^ 
and  incorrect  once.  I  notified  company  and  they  had  a  new  foundation 
built  under  the  scales,  which  adjusted  the  grievance  in  that  respect.  The 
company  has  also  put  in  a  new  pair  of  hoisting  engines  of  600  horse 
power  and  expect  to  increase  the  output  of  the  mine.  They  have  likewise 
built  a  new  wash  house  for  the  comfort  of  their  miners. 

SOMERS  NO.  1.— Is  situated  at  St.  Charles  and  is  operated  by  the 
Somers  Brothers,  Frank  Benham  being  General  Manager;  John  Evans, 
Superintendent,  and  George  Reed,  Pit  Boss.  Have  inspected  this  mine 
in  the  last  year  six  times  and  found  on  nearly  every  occasion  sufficient 
air  in  circuation  all  over  the  mine  with  the  exception  of  the  west  en- 
tries off  main  north  entry,  where  the  air  as  a  general  thing  is  poor,  but 
the  present  management  has  promised  to  make  a  proper  renewal  of  all 
the  brattice  in  break-throughs  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  face  of  work- 
ings. When  completed  it  will  put  sufficient  air  in  circulation  in  all  of  the 
above  named  entries.  The  mine  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  where  there 
is  a  vein  of  cannel  coal  lying  over  the  r^ilar  vein  of  coal.  It  is  a  good 
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thing  for  the  miners,  likewise  the  public,  for  the  demand  for  this  grade 
of  coal  is  so  great  it  cannot  be  supplied.  The  thickness  of  this  cannel 
vein  varies  from  4  inches  to  22  indies.  I  have  also  tested  the  railroad 
scales  at  this  mine  twice  and  found  them  to  be  weighing  accurate. 

SOMERS  NO.  2.— Is  situated  iy2  miles  south  of  St.  Charles;  is  oper- 
ated  by  the  same  management  as  Bomers  No.  1.  John  Evans,  Supmn- 
tendent,  and  James  McNickels,  Pit  Boss.  The  ventilation  of  this  mine 
in  some  parts  is  very  poor,  but  in  the  near  future,  with  the  improvements 
that  are  being  made  in  air  courses  and  with  the  cut-off  entries  that  are 
now  being  driven,  will  so  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mine 
that  I  think  there  will  be  no  complaint  in  regard  to  air.  I  would  also 
state  that  in  connection  with  this  mine  there  is  a  salt  block  and  a  newly 
established  bromine  plant.  This  new  indiistry  was  started  last  spring 
and  has  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  proving  a  success.  In 
this  locality  the  brine  is  found  at  a  depth  of  800  feet  and  after  consider- 
able chemical  investigation  is  found  to  be  very  rich  in  chemicals,  espe- 
cially bromine.  1  also  understand  that  the  company  intends  to  establish 
a  chemical  laboratory  for  testing  their  other  products  at  their  mines  in 
St.  Charles. 

SOMERS  NO.  3.— Is  situated  three  miles  south  of  St.  Charles  and  was 
formerly  known  as  the  St.  Charles  Coal  Company  Mine.  This  mine  was 
not  in  operation  from  1901  until  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Somers  Brothers,  same  management  as  the  other 
Somers  mines.  The  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  good  and  the  company 
has  spent  considerable  money  in  driving  the  entries  through  the  faulty 
coal,  which  caused  its  abandonment.  They  have  now  got  beyond  the 
faults.  The  coal  shows  up  good,  of  a  fair  quality,  and  in  the  near 
future  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best  mines.  The  company  has  sunk  an 
escape  shaft  8  feet  by  10  feet  in  the  clear,  and  have  also  erected  a  new 
wash  house  for  the  use  of  the  miners. 


BAY  COUNTY  MINES. 

CENTRAL  MINE  NO.  1.— Is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Central  Coal 
Company ;  was  abandoned  in  the  month  of  May  on  account  of  the  vein  of 
coal  being  so  thin  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  Tested  railroad  scales  and 
found  them  weighing  accurate. 

CENTRAL  NO.  2. — Is  owned  by  the  same  company  as  No.  1;  is  a  shaft 
opening  126  feet  in  depth ;  dimensions  in  the  clear  is  14  feet  by  7^^  feet. 
The  mine  is  situated  at  Salzburg,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bay  City.  The. 
company  has  put  in  a  new  fan  for  ventilating  purposes,  diameter  12  feet; 
they  have  also  erected  a  good  wash  house  50  by  25  feet,  heated  with  steam 
and  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  average  thickness  of  the 
vein  of  coal  in  the  mine  is  60  inches,  free  of  sulphur  and  is  a  good  qual- 
ity. The  shaft  was  sunk  the  past  season  and  they  intend  putting  in  a 
switch  into  the  mine  in  the  spring.  It  is  managed  by  G.  Waller,  of  Sag- 
inaw; Superintendent,  Thomas  Edwards. 

MICHIGAN  MINE.— Is  situated  two  miles  south  of  Salzburg  on  a 
branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.    It  is  owned  and  operated  by 
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the  Young  Brothers,  of  Bay  City;  Samuel  Wonderdolf,  Superintendent; 
Pit  Boss,  John,  Moss.  The  ventilation  of  the  mine  all  over  the  working 
places,  with  few  exceptions,  is  fair.  The  coal  is  cut  with  Harrison  punch- 
ing machines,  they  using  one  Jeffrie  chain  machine.  The  mine  is  work- 
ing in  what  is  known  as  the  upper  vein  and  employs  103  men.  I  tested 
railroad  scales  and  fQund  them  weighing  correct. 

SALZBURG  MINE.— Is  situated  in  Salzburg;  is  owned  by  the  Salz- 
burg Coal  Company.  This  shaft  was  sunk  in  1902  and  has  been  hoisting 
coal  steadily  since  October  of  that  year.  The  quality  of  coal  taken  from 
the  mine  is  excellent  for  domestic  use,  being  free  from  sulphur.  It  is 
managed  by  Alex.  Zagelmyer,  of  Bay  City;  Superintendent,  John  Calla- 
han. Has  an  escape  shaft  in  connection  with  main  shaft,  which  has  a 
good  stairway  in  it ;  also  two  good  wash  houses  heated  by  steam  and  fur- 
nished with  hot  and  cold  water  to  wash  with.  Is  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
fan  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  good  and  the 
only  reason  that  there  may  be  some  places  that  are  cloudy  is  on  account 
of-  the  miners  not  cutting  break-throughs  opposite  each  other  and  not 
making  them  of  sufficient  width  and  height.  Found  several  break- 
throughs with  so  much  slate  piled  up  in  front  of  them  that  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  squeeze  through.  This  is  not  the  only  mine  in  Bay  county 
where  it  is  a  common  practice  to  make  a  break-through  and  before  an- 
other one  is  made  to  have  it  nearly  filled  up  with  slate. 

VALLEY  MINE.— Is  owned  by  the  Dutch  Creek  Coal  Company  and  is 
located  on  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  three  miles  from 
Salzburg;  it  is  a  well  equipped  plant  and  with  careful  management  could 
be  made  to  pay.  Was  last  managed  by  T.  Weitzel,  of  Bay  City.  This 
mine  was  shut  down  indefinitely  in  the  month  of  March  and  is  still  idle. 
I  tested  railroad  scales  twice  and  found  them  to  be  weighing  incor- 
rect.   The  company  had  to  overhaul  them  and  put  in  a  new  foundation. 

PITTSBURG  MINE.— Is  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  and 
is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  eight  miles 
south  of  Bay  City.  Is  managed  by  E.  L.  Matthews,  of  Bay  City ;  Superin- 
tendent, J.  Warner.  The  mine  has  a  natural  ventilation,  assisted  a  little 
with  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  pump,  and  the  result  was  that  the  air 
was  very  sluggish.  The  company  made  an  attempt  to  put  up  an  incline 
or  drive  an  incline  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  vein  of  coal,  but  failed 
through  some  cause  after  having  driven  it  over  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance. If  they  had  succeeded  with  their  incline  they  intended  to  erect  a 
fan  which  has  been  on  the  premises  for  nearly  a  year  in  readiness  to  put 
in  as  soon  as  incline  was  completed.  I  tested  hopper  scales  twice  and 
found  them  to  be  weighing  correct. 

BAY  MINE  NO.  3. — Is  situated  7  miles  southwest  of  Salzburg  on  a 
branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad ;  is  owned  by  the  Bay  Coal  Com- 
pany; Manager,  L.  M.  Davis;  Superintendent,  Jos.  Brown;  Pit  Boss, 
Robert  Dick.  This  mine  is  fairly  looked  Q,fter,  with  one  exception — the 
trap  doors  in  the  mine  are  left  standing  open  too  much,  with  the  result 
that  not  sufficient  air  goes  to  the  head  of  the  workings.  In  order  to 
have  a  good  current  of  air  traveling  in  a  mine,  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  going  in  at  the  inlet,  all  main  doors  should  either  be  automatic 
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doors  or  have  an  attendant  to  open  and  shut  them.  I  have  notified  man- 
ager of  the  same  on  two  different  occasions.  The  company  has  put  in  a 
head  and  tail  rope  haulage  plant  which  is  working  successfully.  1  tested 
hopper  scales  and  found  them  weighing  correct. 

WOLVERINE  MINE  NO.  2.— Formerly  known  as  the  Handy  Bros.^ 
Mine,  but  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Coal  Company^ 
of  Saginaw;  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
and  Huron  &  Western  Railroad.  It  is  now  managed  by  R.  M.  Randall,  of 
Saginaw;  Superintendent,  Alex.  Machelwain;  Pit  Boss,  John  Latheway;. 
number  of  men  employed,  150;  ventilation  of  mine  is  good  and  sufficient 
air  is  in  circulation  in  every  entrv  in  the  mine.  The  west  side  of  the 
mine  is  all  cut  with  the  Harrison  punching  machines ;  the  average  thick- 
ness of  coal  on  this  side  of  shaft  is  48  inches,  which  makes  it  very  nice 
work. 

WOLVERINE  MINE  NO.  3.— Was  sunk  and  owned  by  the  Handy 
Brothers,  of  Bay  City.  Last  August  it  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  Coal  Company,  of  Saginaw,  who  now  own  and  operate  it. 
It  is  situated  at  the  terminal  of  the  Huron  &  Western  -Railroad,  12 
miles  northwest  of  Bay  City.  The  vein  of  coal  averages  between  six  and 
seven  feet  in  thickness;  has  also  escape  shaft  in  connection  with  main 
shaft.  They  are  putting  in  a  new  pair  of  hoisting  engines  of  600  horse 
power.  On  my  last  visit  I  found  the  ventilation  on  the  south  side  of  the 
shaft  poor,  but  as  soon  as  cut-oft*  is  driven  from  escape  shaft  to  first 
west  off  main  south  entry,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  bad  air.  I  tested 
the  hopper  scales  at  this  mine  twice  and  found  them  weighing  incorrect 
once.  It  is  managed  by  R.  M.  Randall,  of  Saginaw ;  Superintendent,  Da- 
vid  Jones;  Pit  Boss,  John  Parker. 

HECLA  MINE. — Is  located  5  miles  southwest  of  Salzburg;  wa» 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Hecla  Portland  Cement  and  Coal  Company; 
Manager,  L.  Button;  Superintendent,  Alfred  Watkins.  There  were  two 
veins  of  coal  operated  on  in  this  shaft.  When  the  mine  was  first  started 
the  coal  was  cut  with  the  Jeffrie  chain  machines,  but  after  giving  them  a 
fair  test  the  company  decided  to  take  them  out.  They  also  took  out  the 
electric  plant  and  put  in  an  air  compressor,  cutting  the  coal  with  the 
Harrison  punching  machines,  which  were  doing  fairly  well  when  the 
mine  shut  down  on  October  10th.  The  company  had  also  put  down  an 
escape  shaft  in  connection  with  the  main  shaft  and  a  very  good  stairway 
in  escape  shaft.  They  had  a  foundation  for  a  fan  engine  built  and  in  a 
few  weeks  more  would  have  had  the  fan  running?,  providing  sufficient  air 
for  all  the  men  at  work.  I  tested  the  Hopper  scales  and  found  then> 
weighing  incorrect. 

WENONA  BEACH  MINE.— Is  operated  by  E.  A.  Foss,  of  Bay  City,. 
Manager,  P.  Ruttel;  Superintendent,  James  Gallager;  Pit  Boss,  John 
Morris.  They  employ  280  men.  The  mine  is  fairly  ventilated  and  has  20 
Harrison  punching  machines  cutting  coal,  run  by  two  large  compressors. 
In  the  past  year  the  company  has  put  in  a  new  pair  of  hoisting  engines 
of  700  horse  power.  The  wash  house  at  the  mine  was  burned  last  sum- 
mer, the  miners  losing  all  of  their  mining  clothes.  The  company  ha» 
erected  a  new  and  better  one  in  its  place,  dimensions  150  feet  by  25  feet^ 
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with  cement  floor  and  brick  walls.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  and  cost  |2,G40.  They  also  have  improved  the 
escape  shaft  by  putting  in  a  partition  between  the  stairway  and  the  inlet 
for  air,  supplying  good  tight  doors  at  both  inlet  and  outlet  to  stairway, 
thereby  keeping  the  temperature  in  stairway  above  freezing.  This  mine 
has  also  two  sets  of  hopper  scales;  have  tested  them  twice  in  the  past 
year;  first  time  one  set  was  found  to  be  weighing  correct  and  the. other 
set  incorrect.    The  second  time  they  were  both  weighing  accurate. 


HURON  COUNTY  MINE. 

PYRITEB  MINING  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  MINE.— Is  situ 
ated  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Sebewaing,  on  Saginaw  Bay.  This  prop- 
erty formerly  belonged  to  the  Likens  Coal  Company,  but  was  purchased 
last  spring  by  Detroit  capitalists,  they  paying  f250,000  for  the  same. 
The  vein  of  coal  found  here  is  44  inches  in  thickness,  but  owing  to  the 
amount  of  sulphur  it  contained  it  has  never  been  a  paying  proposition. 
Mr.  Thomas  Whittier,  chemist,  of  Saginaw,  hearing  of  the  pyrites  this 
vein  of  coal  contained,  made  a  trip  to  Sebewaing,  gathered  some  of  the 
pyrites  in  the  mine,  and  after  considerable  chemical  investigation  found 
it  to  be  rich  in  sulphuric  and  other  acids.  The  pyrites  from  which  these 
acids  were  formerly  extracted  were  imported  from  Spain.  Mr.  AVhit- 
tier  claims  that  the  pyrites  in  the  Sebewaing  coal  is  as  good  a  qual- 
ity as  that  from  Spain,  costing  $22  per  ton.  Under  the  present  manage- 
ment there  have  been  several  changes  made  in  the  mine ;  they  have  erected 
a  large  crusher  and  a  washer  at  the  top  to  crush  and  wash  the  coal  when 
it  is  brought  up  out  of  the  mine.  It  has  a  capacity  of  400  tons  per  day. 
There  will  be  two  grades  of  coal  after  it  has  gone  through  the  crusher, 
namely,  slack  and  egg  coal,  which  will  be  of  a  good  quality,  as  it  will  con- 
tain no  slate  and  very  little  sulphur.  The  company  have  also  erected  a 
chemical  laboratory  at  the  mine  for  the  purpo§e  of  testing  the  products 
taken  from  the  mine.  I  have  tested  the  scales  at  this  mine  twice  and 
found  them  to  be  weighing  incorrect  on  both  occasions.  , 


JACKSON  COUNTY  MINES. 

NEW  HOPE  MINE. — Is  situated  in  Blackman  township,  near  the  city 
of  Jackson;  operated  by  the  Jenkins  Brothers.  The  mine  has  a  natural 
ventilation  and  it  is  not  first-class.  Natural  ventilation  is  air  passing 
through  the  mines  without  any  artificial  means,  and  is  therefore  very  un- 
certain as  it  will  change  with  the  weather  and  with  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  winds.  On  my  first  visit  to  the  mine,  on  January  17th,  I  found 
it  had  been  neglected  and  conditions  were  poor.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  I  notified  the  company  to  put 
safety  catches  on  the  cages;  also  low  water  alarms  on  the  steam  boilers. 
Employs  40  miners.    Manager,  George  Jenkins. 

BLACK  DIAMOND  MINE.— This  mine  was  abandoned  last  spring. 
It  was  a  small  mine  in  Spring  Arbor  township,  five  miles  out  of  the  city 
of  Jackson,  managed  by  Benjamin  Jones,  and  employed  when  in  opera- 
tion six  miners. 
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SHIAWASSEE   COUNTY  MINES. 

OWOSSO  COAL  MINE.— Is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  three  miles  from  Corunna.  This  mine  has  changed  hands  so 
often  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  to  whom  it  belongs.  Mr.  Carl  Pick- 
ett wjis  receiver  less  than  a  year  ago,  then  Adam  Serr  ran  it  for  some 
time.  Now  it  has  changed  hands  and  is  run  by  J.  J.  Meath,  of  Chicago. 
A  mine  that  is  run  by  so  many  different  parties  is  a  hard  proposition  to 
keep  in  proper  condition.  It  is  a  shaft  opening  and  could  employ  50  men. 
Thickness  of  vein  of  coal,  37  inches ;  is  run  by  machinery,  the  roof  being 
so  tender  that  it  would  not  stand  blasting  the  solid  coal.  It  has  natural 
ventilation ;  mine  makes  a  good  deal  of  water. 

KINCAID  MINE. — Managed  and  owned  by  Tod  Kincaid,  of  Corunna; 
is  a  small  mine  near  Corunna  and  has  been  idle  all  summer.  When 
working  employs  several  men.  On  the  7th  of  January  I  notified  the  pit 
boss  to  have  gates  put  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  as  a  matter  of  protec- 
tion. All  other  parts  of  the  mine  and  around  the  mine  were  well  cared 
for. 


EATON  COUNTY  MINES. 

BOYLE  MINE. — Is  a  drift  opening  off  the  Grand  River,  two  miles  be- 
low Grand  Ledge;  is  owned  and  operated  by  Fargo  Boyle  and  employs 
six  miners.  This  mine  has  a  natural  ventilation;  thickness  of  vein,  18 
inches. 

EAEL  AND  POOL  MINE.— Is  situated  2^2  miles  from  Grand  Ledge 
and  one-half  mile  from  Grand  River;  is  a  drift  opening  and  has  a  natural 
ventilation;  employs  three  miners.    Thickness  of  vein,  18  inches. 

WILKINSON  MINE.— Is  situated  on  the  Grand  River,  21/2  miles  from 
Grand  Le^ge;  is  owned  ond  operated  by  R.  Wilkinson,  of  Grand  Ledge; 
is  a  drift  opening;  has  a  natural  ventilation  and /employs  from  four  to 
six  miners.    Thickness  of  vein  is  24  inches. 

ALLEN  MINE. — Is  located  one  mile  from  Grand  Ledge  on  the  Grand 
River ;  has  a  natural  ventilation ;  employs  four  miners ;  thickness  of  vein, 
18  inches,  and  has  a  good  rock  roof. 

REED  MINE. — Is  situated  on  the  Grand  River,  three  miles  from 
Grand  Ledge;  is  a  drift  opening;  has  a  natural  ventilation,  with  an  aver- 
age thickness  of  coal  of  24  inches ;  is  owned  and  operated  by  Frank  Reed, 
of  Grand  Ledge. 

JENKINS  MINE. — Is  situated  three  miles  from  Grand  Ledge  on 
Grand  River;  is  a  drift  opening  in  the  bluffs  of  the  river;  has  a  natural 
ventilation;  thickness  of  vein,  24  inches. 
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MICHIGAN   MINING   SCALE,    1902. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  items  agreed  upon  by  the  oper- 
ators and  employes  in  conducting  the  work  for  the  current  year.  This 
scale  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Saginaw  April  8,  1903 : 

1.  Resolved,  That  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  this  scale  take  effect 
and  continue  in  effect  until  March  31st,  1904,  entirely  superseding  and 
annuling  all  other  scales  and  agreements  for  this  district,  and  any  new 
rules,  either  local  or  general,  governing  the  scale  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  this  district  shall  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  operator  and 
miners  interested,  and  said  rules  before  being  in  force  shall  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  Operators'  Commissioner  and  officials  of  District  24, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

2.  Resolved,  That  for  pick  mining  the  following  prices  shall  be  paid : 

Per  ton. 

For  30  inches  of  coal  and  upwards |0  96 

For  27  inches  of  coal  and  less  than  30  inches ; 1  01 

For  24  inches  of  coal  and  less  than  27  inches 1  06 

For  2,000  pounds  of  coal  to  the  ton,  screened  over  a  %  diamond  or  flat 
bar  screen,  14  feet  in  length,  of  72  feet  superficial  area,  sufficiently  braced 
to  keep  bars  in  place. 

Note. — When  two  chutes  run  over  one  screen,  it  is  prcmded,  that  the 
length  of  the  flat  sheets  above  the  screen  bars  shall  not  exceed  nine  (9) 
feet,  and  for  one  chute  they  shall  not  exceed  seven  (7)  feet. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  price  of  run  of  mine  coal  be  determined  on  the 
actual  percentage  of  screened  coal  at  the  mine  producing  the  same  and 
that  the  same  rules  governing  the  cleaning  of  screened  coal  also  apply  to 
mine  run. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  prices  for  narrow  work  and  room  turning  be  as 
follows : 

Entries,  per  yard |1  68% 

Bntries,  double  shift,  per  yard 1  96% 

Break-throughs  between  entries 1  68% 

Break-throughs  between  entries  and  rooms 1  68% 

Break-throughs  between  rooms  and  entries 1  46% 

Break-throughs  between  rooms 1  23% 

Room  turning  3  60 

The  road  shall  be  as  near  the  center  of  rooms  as  practicable. 


INSIDE  DAY  WAGE  SCALE. 

13^  Resolved,  That  the  wages  of  all  day  laborers  inside  the  mine  shall 
be  as  follows : 

Track  layers $2  56  Timbermen,  where  such  are  em- 
Track  layers'  helpers 2  36        ployed |2  56 

Trappers  1  13  Company  men  in  long  wall  mines    2  36 

Greasers   1  25  Motormen 2  81% 

Bottom  cagers  2  56  Pipemen 2  50 

Drivers  2  56  All  other  inside  day  labor 2  36 

Trip  riders 2  56  Pumpmen    to    receive    12%    per 

Water  haulers  2  56        cent,  advance  over  wages  paid 

Machine  haulers  2  56        under  last  year's  scale. 
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14.  Resolved,  That  where  miners  are  taken  away  from  their  work  to 
perform  day  labor  tliey  shall  receive  |2.92y2  per  day,  except  where  they 
voluntarily  accept  a  position  as  a  day  laborer. 

15.  Resolved,  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  no 
person  working  in  the  mine  shall  perform  more  than  eight  hours'  labor 
in  twenty-four,  and  not  more  than  six  days  of  eight  hours  each  in  one 
week,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  and  whenever  this  privilege  is  abused 
by  the  manager  the  mine  committee  shall  stop  it  after  consultation  with 
the  district  officers  of  the  IT.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  the  operator. 

16.  Resolved,  That  an  eight  hour  day  means  eight  hours'  labor  in  the 
mine  at  usual  working  places  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor.  This 
shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places 
in  the  morning  and  departing  from  the  same  at  night.  Regarding  dri- 
vers, they  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time  re- 
quired in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor,  their 
work  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive  empty 
cars,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for 
such  cars  at  the  point  named. 

17.  Resolved,  That  when  the  men  go  in  the  mine  in  the  morning,  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  two  hours'  pay,  whether  or  not  the  mine  works  the 
full  two  hours,  but  after  the  first  two  hours  the  men  shall  be  paid  for 
every  hour  thereafter  by  the  hour  for  each  hour's  work  or  fractional  part 
thereof.  If  for  any  reason  the  r^ular  work  cannot  be  furnished  the  in- 
side day  laborer  for  a  portion  of  the  tirst  two  hours,  the  operator  will  fur- 
nish other  than  the  regular  labor  for  the  unexpired  time. 

OUTSmB   DAY   WAGE   SCALE. 

18.  Resolved,  That  engineers  and  firemen  shall  work  eight  hours,  with 
the  understanding  that  engineers  shall  hoist  and  lower  the  men  exclu- 
sive of  this  time. 

Per  day.  Per  day. 

Dumpers  |2  36     Blacksmith |2  81% 

Trimmers  2  36     All  other  outside  labor  when  per- 

Check  Chasers 1  40%     manently  employed  2  02% 

Engineer   2  81%  Carpenters  when  employed  by  the 

Firemen  2  02%     day  to  receive 2  70 

But  this  shall  not  prevent  carpenters  accepting  employment  by  the 
month. 

Temporary  employes  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company, 
but  they  shall  not  take  the  place  of  permanent  employes. 

Explanatory  Noi'B.  Temporary  employes,  men  engaged  in  erecting  or 
repairing  the  necessary  mine  buildings,  tipples,  chutes,  shaft  heads,  tees- 
ties,  spur  tracks,  ditching,  making  roads,  or  fences ;  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing mine  supplies;  men  engaged  in  installing  or  repairing  fans,  air,  elec- 
tric or  power  plants ;  men  engaged  for  a  less  period  than  30  days,  as  as- 
sistant to  carpenter  in  car  repairing,  but  only  one  assistant  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  any  one  time. 

The  following  men  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company :  One 
head  carpenter  and  one  head  machinist  for  each  company;  one  head  elec- 
trician for  each  mine. 
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41.  MACHINE  MINING   (Chain  and  Pcnching  MACHmB). 

CHAIN    MACHINE  MINING  SCALE. 

Loading  and  drilling  in  rooms,  per  ton $0  56    1-20 

Loading  and  drilling  in  entries,  per  ton 70    1-10 

Loading  and  drilling  in  breakthroughs 70    1-lQ 

Cutting  in  rooms 17  19-20 

Cutting  in  entries     21    9-10 

Cutting  in  breakthroughs 21    9-10 

PUNCHING   MACHINE  SCALE. 

Loading  and  drilling  in  rooms $0  55  7-10 

Loading  and  drilling  iij  entries 69  7-10 

Loading  and  drilling  in  breakthroughs 69  7-10 

Cutting  in  rooms 22  8-10 

Cutting  in  entries 27  8-10 

Cutting  in  breakthroughs 27  8-10 

Shearing  in  entries,  per  yard 1  19% 

Shearing  in  rooms,  per  yard ^ .  56% 

Room  turning — entry  price. 

42.  Resolved,  That  all  places  in  machine  mines  driven  less  than  eight- 
een feet  wide  shall  be  paid  entry  price. 

43.  Resolved,  That  the  same  rules  that  govern  in  pick  mines  in  refer- 
ence to  slate  and  foreign  substances  shall  also  apply  to  machine  mines. 

COURTESY  EXTENDED. 

As  the  work  for  the  current  year  closes  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  men- 
tion the  uniform  courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  me  while  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties.  The  kindness  with  which  some  of  the 
superintendents  in  charge  have  met  me  relieves  much  of  the  work  of 
inspection  of  its  disagreeable  features.  I  think  that  all  wish  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  although  sometimes  a  little  tardy,  the  inspector  is 
met  with  a  spirit  indicating  a  wish  to  meet  all  the  law's  requirements. 
Mines  are  in  a  better  sanitary  condition  than  they  were  one  year  ago. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  so  continue  the  work  that  the  best  results 
shall  be  attained,  and  the  rights  of  employer  and  employe  always  re- 
garded. 

I  can  but  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  accorded  me  by 
yourself  and  Deputy  Commissioner  McLeod,  and  other  officials  of  the 
Department.  1  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and 
can  but  hope  I  have  given  satisfaction.  With  the  best  wishes  for  your 
personal  welfare  and  that  of  your  official  force,  I  am. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 
ANDREW  STEVENSON, 
Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
44 
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CH^PTEK    XV^I 


LAWS  ENFORCED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


[Chapter  113  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897.] 


AN  ACT  CREATING  A  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 
AND  DEFINING  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SAME. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    COMMISSIONER,    DEPUTY    COMMISSIONER,    AND    WHO    CONSTI- 
TUTES THE  BUREAU. 

Section  1.  The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint, 
within  sixty  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  and  every  second  year  thereafter, 
in  the  month  of  February,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
also  within  thirtv  days  after  the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office,  a  suitable 
person,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  as  Commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  the  title  of  which  office  shall 
be  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  office  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  for  a  full 
term  under  this  act  after  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  shall 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  March,  next  after  such  appointment.  Such  Com- 
missioner shall  keep  his  office  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  and  shall 
appoint  a  deputy,  whose  term  of  office  shall  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  such 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  assistants  from  time  to  time, 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  his  office.  Said  Com- 
missioner, with  his  deputy,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
member  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

Section -2.  The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided,  assort,  systematize,  print,  and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the 
Governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four, 
and  annually  thereafter,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in 
this  State,  including  the  penal  institutions  thereof,  particularly  concerning  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed,  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  each  trade,  with  the  nativity  of  such  laborers,  mechanics,  and 
apprentices,  wages  earned,  and  savings  from  the  same,  the  culture,  moral  and 
mental,  with  age,  and  sex,  of  laborers  employed,  the  number  and  character  of  acci- 
dents, the  sanitary  conditions  of  institutions  where  labor  is  employed,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  the  several  kinds  of  labor,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  the 
health,  and  mental  condition  of  the  laborer,  the  restrictions,  if  any,  which  are  put 
upon  apprentices  when  indentured,  the  proportion  of  married  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics, who  live  in  rented  houses  with  the  average  annual  rental  of  the  same,  the 
average  number  of  members  in  the  families  of  married  laborers  and  mechanics, 
the  value  of  property  owned  by  laborers  and  mechanics,  together  with  the  value 
of  property  owned  by  such  laborers  or  mechanics  (if  foreign  born),  upon  their 
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arrival  in  this  country,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  resided  here,  the  sub- 
jects of  co-operation,  strikes,  or  other  labor  difficulties,  trades  unions,  and  other 
labor  organizations,  and  their  effects  upon  labor  and  capital,  with  such  other  matter 
relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  respective  industries  of  the  State,  as 
sndi  bureau  may  be  able  to  gather,  accompanied  by  such  recommendations  relating 
thereto,  as  the  bureau  shall  deem  proper. 

RELATIVE  TO  EXAMINING  WITNESSES. 

Section  3.  Such  bureau  or  any  member  thereof,  shall  have  full  power  to  examine 
witnesses  on  oath,  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  giving  of  testimony 
and  the  production  of  papers  while  acting  in  any  part  of  this  State,  and  witnesses 
may  be  summoned  by  such  bureau,  or  any  member  thereof,  by  its  process  in  the 
same  manner,  and  paid  the  same  fees  as  are  allowed  to  witnesses  attending  in  the 
circuit  court  of  any  county.  Any  person  duly  subpoenaed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  who  shall  willfully  neglect  to  attend  or  testify  at  the  place  named 
in  the  subpoena  served  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  may  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court: 
Provided,  No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  go  outside  the  county  in  which  he 
resides  to  testify. 

RELATIVE  TO  SALARIES,  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Section  4.  The  compensation  of  such  Commissioner  shall  be  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  that  of  his  deputy  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which 
compensation,  together  with  all  necessary  expenses,  including  the  employment, 
and  paying  the  expenses  of  such  assistants  as  are  provided  for  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  also  the  expenses'  provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  act,  shall  be 
audited  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  other  State 
officers:  Provided,  The  amount  thereof,  exclusive  of  the  compensation  allowed  to 
said  Commissioner  and  his  said  deputy,  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  the  sum 
of  eight  thousand  dollars:  And  provided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the  above 
allowance  for  expenses,  said  bureau  shall  be  authorized  to  have  printed  not  to 
exceed  four  thousand  copies  of  its  annual  reports  for  the  use  of  the  bureau,  for 
general  distribution,  and  all  printing,  binding,  blanks  or  map  work  shall 'be  done 
under  any  contract  which  the  State  now  has,  or  shall  have  for  similar  work  with 
any  party  or  parties,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  audited  and  paid  for  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  State  printing. 

RELATIVE  TO  COLLECTING  INFORMATION  OP  OFFICIALS,  ETC. 

Section  5.  Said  bureau  may  collect  the  information  called  for  in  section  two  of 
this  act,  or  such  information  as  shall  by  the  Commissioner  be  considered  essential 
to  perfect  the  work  of  the  bureau,  from  the  several  State,  county,  city,  village,  and 
township  officers,  and  from  the  officers  of  prisons,  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, or  by  means  of  special  canvassers  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  sUch  officers  to  furnish  upon  the  written  or  printed 
request  of  the  Commissioner,  such  information  as  shall  be  considered  necessary 
for  the  bureau,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  bureau. 

DUTIES  OF  SUPERVISORS,  ETC. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  supervisors  of  the  townships,  and 
the  supervisor  or  assessor  of  the  wards  of  cities  in  this  State,  at  the  time  of 
assessing  the  property  thereof,  to  obtain  the  facts  and  information  determined 
upon  by  said  bureau,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  this  act,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  of  said  blanks,  and  to  return  said  blanks 
properly  filled  and  duly  certified  to  by  such  officer  without  delay  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  at  Tensing. 

PENALTY  FOR  FALSELY  TESTIFYING. 

Section  7.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  intentionally  testify  falsely,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
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prisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  any  per- 
son who  shall  refuse  to  testify  before  said  bureau  or  before  any  member  thereof, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  p^uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  <5r  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  days,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  That  no  person^ 
or  corporation  shall  be  required  to  answer  any  question  that  shall  be  improper 
subject  of  inquiry  or  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  act. 

RELATIVE  TO  COLLECTING  STATISTICS  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

Section  8.  The  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  shall  have  power  to  enter  any* 
factory  or  workshop,  when  open  or  in  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facts 
and  statistics  relating  [to]  hours  of  labor,  wages,  industrial,  economic  and  sani- 
tary questions  or  matters;  and  if  the  owner  or  occupants,  or  his  or  her  agent  or 
agents,  shall  refuse  to  allow  the  officers  of  said  bureau  to  so  enter,  then  said  owner 
or  occupant,  or  his  or  her  agent,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of 
debt  to  be  instituted  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  an  action 
wherein  the  State  of  Michigan  shall  be  plaintiff.  s 


LAWS   GOVERNING   INSPECTION   OF  FACTORIES,  WORKSHQPS,   HOTELS. 

STORES,  BOILERS,  AND  COAL  MINES  AS  REVISED 

AND  AMENDED. 


[Act  No.  113  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1901.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  manufacturing  establishments,  workshops^ 
hotels  and  stores  in  this  State;  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  such  establish- 
ments, and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein;  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  sweatshops,  so  called;  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  and  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  same. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  AND  MINORS— HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Section  1.  No  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  no  female  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in 
this  State  for  any  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  in  order  to  avoid  the  stoppage  of 
the  ordinary  running  of  the  establishments,  and  that  no  male  under  the  age  ot 
eighteen  years  and  no  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed 
in  any  store  in  this  State  employing  more  than  ten  persons  for  a  longer  period 
than  sixty  hours  in  one  week:  Provided.  That  no  more  than  ten  hours  shall  be 
exacted  from  such  male  minors  or  females  under  twenty-one  years  on  any  day 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

AGE  OP  CHILDREN-SWORN  STATEMENTS. 

Section  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  hotel  or  store  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person  employing  children  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  em- 
ployed by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  that  no  child  shall  be  employed 
between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  p.  m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  or  workshop  in  this  State;  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  hotel  or  store  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  without  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  a  sworn 
statement  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth 
of  said  child,  and  that  the  child  can  read  and  write.  If  said  child  have  no  parents 
or  guardian,  then  such  statement  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  statement  shall 
be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  and  which  said  register  and  statements  shall  be 
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produced  for  inspection  on  demand  by  any  factory  inspector  appointed  under  this 
act:  Provided,  That  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  all  sworn 
statements  must  be  made  before  a  deputy  factory  inspector. 

HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  MORALS  OF  CHILDREN  AND  FEMALES. 

Section  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  conducting  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
State,  at  emplo3rment  whereby  its  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  its  health  is  likely 
to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  may  be  depraved,  by  such  employment.  No  female 
under  the. age  of  twenty-one •  years  and  no  male  under  Ihe  age  of  eighteen  years 
shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE  OF  PHYSICAL  FITNESS. 

Section  4.  Factory  inspectors  have  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  from  the  county  physician,  who  shall  make  such  examination  free  of  charge, 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which 
they  may  be  employed,  and  shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any 
person  that  cannot  obtain  such  a  certificate:  Provided,  This  section  shall  not 
apply  except  to  children  under  sixteen  years  of 'age. 

GUARDING    OF    ELEVATORS,    HOISTING    SHAFTS    AND   WELL    HOLES. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment  where  hoisting  shafts  of  well-holes  are  used,  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  properly  enclosed  and  secured.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent 
or  lessee  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  at  all  elevator  openings  in  any  mani>> 
facturing  establishment,  workshop,  hotel  or  store  such  proper  trap  or  automatic 
doors  or  automatic  gates,  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  close  by  the  action  of 
elevators  either  ascending  or  descending.  The  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory 
inspector,  or  deputy  factory  Inspector,  shall  inspect  the  cables,  gearing  or  other 
apparatus  of  elevators  in  manufacturing  establishments,  workshops,  hotels  and 
stores  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  more  frequently  if  necessary,  and  require 
that  the  same  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition. 

FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Section  6.  Fire  escapes  shall  be  provided  for  all  manufacturing  establishments, 
hotels  and  stores,  two  or  more  stories  in  height,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory 
inspector  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  such 
establishments;  said  fire  escapes  or  means  of  egress,  or  as  many  thereof  as  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  inspector;  shall  be  provided,  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  such  establishments,  they  shall  consist 
of  landings  or  balconies  at  each  floor  above  the  first,  to  be  built  according  to 
specifications  approved  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  windows  or  doors  leading 
to  all  fire  escapes  shall  open  outwardly,  or  upwardly  when  provided  with  a  counter- 
balancing weight,  said  windows  or  doors  to  be  not  less  than  thirty-six  inches  in 
height  and  thirty  inches  in  width.  All  fire  escapes  shall  be  located  as  far  as 
possible,  consistent  with  accessibility,  from  the  stairways  and  elevator  hatchways 
or  openings;  and  the  ladder  thereof  shall  extend  to  the  roof;  stationary  stairs  or 
ladders  shall  be  provided  on  the.  inside  from  the  upper  story  to  the  roof,  as  a 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Signs  indicating  the  way  to  fire  escapes  shall  be 
placed  in  conspicuous  places.  Factory  inspectors  shall  in  writing  notify  the  owner, 
agent  or  lessee  of  such  manufacturing  establishments,  hotels  and  stores,  of  the 
required  location  and  specifications  of  such  fire  escapes  as  may  be  ordered. 

STAIRWAYS  AND  DOORS. 

Section  7.  Stairways  with  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  provided  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  it  is  neces- 
sary, the  steps  of  such  stairs  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be  substantially 
<»vered  with  rubber,  securely  fastened  thereon,  for  the  better  safety  of  persons 
employed  in  said  esta)>lishments.  The  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  sides 
and  bottom  where  females  are  employed,  and  where  practicable  the  doors  of  such 
establishments  shall  swing  outwardly  or  slide,  as  ordered  by  said  factory  inspector, 
^nd  shall  be  neither  locked,  bolted  or  fastened  during  working  hours. 
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SAFEGUARDS  ON  BELTS,  GEARINQ,  AND  DANGEROUS  MACHINERY. 

Section  8.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  any  factory,  or  his  agent, 
superintendent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  furnish  or  supply,  or 
cause  to  be  furnished  or  supplied,  in  the  discretion  of  the  factory  inspector,  where 
machinery  is  in  use,  proper  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contriyances  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  belts  on  or  off  pulleys.  All  gearing  or  belting  shall  be  pro- 
Tided  with  proper  safeguards,  and  wherever  possible  machinery  shall  be  provided 
with  loose  pulleys.  All  vats,  saws,  pans,  planers,  cogs,  set-screws,  gearing  and 
machinery  of  every  description,  shall  be  properly  guarded  when  deemed  necessary 
by  the  factory  inspector. 

EXHAUST  FANS. 

Section  9.  Exhaust  fans  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust 
from  emery  wheels  and  grindstones,  and  dust-creating  machinery,  wherever  deemed 
necessary  by  the  factory  inspector. 

TOILET  ROOkS  AND  CLOSETS. 

Section  10.  Every  manufactuBing  establishment,  workshop,  hotel  or  store  in 
which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  and  every  such  instiution  in  which  two 
or  more  children,  young  persons  or  women  are  employed,  shall  be  supplied  with 
proper  wash  and  dressing  rooms,  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  eflhiyia 
arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided  within 
reasonable  access  with  a  sufficient  number  of  proper  water  closets,  earth  closets  or 
privies  for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  at  least  one  of  such 
»;losets  for  each  twenty-five  persons  employed;  and  whenever  two  or  more  persons 
and  one  or  more  female  persons  are  employed  as  aforesaid,  a  sufficient  number  of 
separate  and  distinct  water  closets,  earth  closets  or  privies  shall  be  provided  for 
file  use  of  each  sex,  and  plainly  so  designated  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use 
any  such  closet  or  privy  assigned  to  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

DINNER  HOUR. 

Section  11.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday 
meal  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State.  Factory  inspectors  shall 
have  power  to  issue  written  permits  in  special  cases,  allowing  a  shorter  meal  time 
at  noon,  and  such  permit  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main  entrance  of 
the  establishment,  and  such  permit  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  inspector 
deems  necessary,  and  shall  only  be  given  where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

DEFINING  WHO  ARE  FACTORY  INSPECTORS. 

Section  12.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  be  factory  inspectors  in  the  meaning  of  this  act 
At  least  one  of  which  deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  be  a  woman.  Said  factory 
inspectors  are  hereby  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours,  as 
often  as  practicable  or  required,  the  factories,  workshops  and  other  manufactorinir 
establishments  in  this  State  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  is  carried  on,  and  all 
hotels  where  any  person  or  persons  are  employed,  also  all  stores  employing  ten 
or  more  persons.  Deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  of  this  State  at  such  time  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  t» 
prosecute  for  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magistrate  or  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

REPORTS  OF  DEPUTIES— OATHS. 

Section  13.  Deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  make  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  each  factory,  hotel  and  store  visited  and  inspected  by  them,  which 
report  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner,  and  a  copy  of  said 
report  shall  be  left  with  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  establishment  viirited 
and  inspected.  Deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  have  the  same  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  as  is  now  given  to  notaries  public,  in  cases  where  persons  desire  to  verify 
documents  connected  with  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  act. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP  CHILDREN. 

Section  14.  Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  places 
where  goods,  wares  or  products  are  manufactured,  repaired,  cleaned,  or  sorted  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  DEPUTIBS-COMPENSATION-APPROPRIATION. 

Section  15.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  at  least  an 
annual  Inspection  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  factories  and  hotels,  also 
all  stores  employlHg  ten  or  more  persons,  in  this  State.  Such  inspection  may 
be  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor,  or  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  inspection.  Such  persons  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  are  especially  charged  with  the  duties  imposed, 
and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  day,  together  with  all  necessary  expenses. 
All  compensation  for  services  and  expenses  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General:  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  twenty  thousand  'dollars  shall  be  expended  in  such  inspection  in 
any  one  year:  And  provided  further,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  year,  a  report 
of  such  inspection,  with  such  recommendation  as  may  be  necessary:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  in  addition  to  the  above  amount  allowed  for  expenses,  there 
may  be  printed  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  copies  of  such  reports  for  the  use 
of  the  Labor  Bureau  for  general  distribution,  and  all  printing,  binding,  blanks, 
stationery,  supplies  or  map  work  shall  be  done  under  any  contract^ which  the  State 
now  has  or  shall  have  for  similar  work  with  any  party  or  parties,  and  the  expense 
thereof  shall  be  audited  and  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  printing. 

DUTY  OP  PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY. 

Section  16.  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  of  this  State  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required,  upon  the  complaint  on  oath  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
or  factory  inspectors,  to  presecute  to  termination  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State,  actions  or  proceedings  against 
any  person  or  persons  reported  to  him  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  WORBC 

Section  17.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls,  skirts, 
dresses,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist-bands,  under- 
wear, neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  hosiery,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars,  and  no  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire 
or  employ  any  persons  to  work  in  any  room,  apartment  or  in  any  building  or  parts 
of  buildings,  at  making,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
section,  without  first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  or  one 
of  his  deputies,  stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed 
therein  and  that  the  building  or  part  of  building  intended  to  be  used  for  such  work 
or  business  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  sanitary  and  fit  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or 
business.  Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises 
is  made  by  the  factory  inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies.  Said  permit  may  be 
revoked  by  the  factory  inspector  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of 
those  so  employed  may  require  it.  It  shall  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Uie  room,  or  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every  i>erson,  firm, 
company  or  corporation  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  this  section,  or  giving  out  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they 
or  any  of  them  are  to  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partly  finished,  shall,  before 
contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  said  articles,  or  giving  out  said  material 
from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are  to  be  made,  require  the  production  by  such 
contractor,  person  or  persons  of  said  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  as  required 
in  this  section,  and  shall  keep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be  made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have 
contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  and 
a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made  by  the  factory  inspector  or 
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one  of  his  deputies:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  emplosrment  of  a  seamstress  by  any  family  for  manufacturing 
articles  for  such  family  use.  None  of  the  work  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be 
done  in  any  room  or  apartment  used  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes,  or  which  is 
connected  with  the  room  or  rooms  used  for  such  purposes,  and  which  has  not  a 
separate  and  distinct  outside  entrance,  except  by  members  of  the  family  dwelling 
therein.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cuUc  feet  of  air  space  shall  be 
allowed  for  each  person  employed,  and  all  work  rooms  shall  be  provided  with 
sufficient  means  of  light,  heat  and  ventilation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  chief 
factory  inspector.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  local  boards  of  health,  health  officers 
and  physicians  to  report  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  deputy  factory  inspector 
in  their  respective  districts  each  and  every  case  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
coming  officially  to  their  knowledge.  The  chief  factory  inspector  or  any  duly 
appointed  deputy  factory  inspector  shall  have  power  to  seize  and  take  diarge  of 
all  articles  found  that  are  being  made  or  partially  made,  finished,  cleaned  or 
repaired  in  unhealthy  or  unsanitary  places  where  there  are  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  may  proceed  to  disinfect,  condemn  or  destroy 
the  same  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  board  of  health  or  health  officer,  the  public 
health  or  safety  may  require.  Whenever  it  is  reported  to  the  chief  factory 
inspector  or  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  to  either  of  them,  that  any  of  the 
articles  named  in  this  section  are  being  or  have  been  shipped  into  this  State,  having 
previously  been  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  under  unhealthy  conditions, 
bald  chief  factory  inspector  shall  examine  said  goods  and  the  condition  of  their 
manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination  said  goods  or  any  of  them  are  foimd  to 
contain  vermin  or  to  have  been  made  in  improper  places  or  under  unhealthy  condi- 
tions, he  shall  make  report  thereof  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  board  shall 
thereupon  make  such  order  or  orders  as  the  public  health  and  safety  may  require. 

PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  ACT. 

Section  18.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  interferes  in  any  manner  with  the  factory 
inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to 
be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

REPEALING  FORMER  LAWS. 

Section  19.    Act  184  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1896,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereto, 
is  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 
Approved  May  13,  1901. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

[Act  No.  Ill,  Public  Acts  of  1897 ;  Re-enacted  in  1903.] 

AN  ACT  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  making  permanent  improvements  to  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Michigan  where  ordered  by  factory  or  deputy  factory 
inspectors. 

OWNER  TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  PROVIDED. 

Section  1.  That  whenever  fire  escapes,  elevator  protection  or  repairs,  water 
closets  and  other  permanent  improvements  to  buildings  are  ordered  by  factory  or 
deputy  factory  inspectors  under  the  provisions  of  act  one  hundred  and  eighty-four. 
Session  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  said  improvements  shall  be 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  building  or  premises  where  such  improvements  are 
ordered:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  interfere 
with  any  contract  between  owner  and  tenant  whereby  the  tenant  agrees  to  make 
such  improvements  when  ordered  by  factory  or  deputy  factory  inspectors. 
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WHEN  TENANT  TO  MAKE  SUCH  IMPROVEMENT. 

Seiction  2.  Whenever  the  owner  of  any  building  or  premises  as  mentioned  in 
section  one  of  this  act  is  a  non-resident  of  this  State,  the  tenant  shall  make  such 
improvements  and  may  deduct  the  cost  thereof  from  the  amount  of  rent  for  use  of 
said  premises. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  7,  1903. 


FAN  BLOWERS. 
[Act  No.  202,  Pabllc  Acts  of  1890.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  fans  or  blowers  in  all  workshops  or  establishments  where 
wheels  composed  partly  of  emery  or  buffing  wheels  or  emery  belts  are  used. 

Section  1.  That  all  persons,  companies  or  corporations,  operating  any  factory 
or  workshop,  where  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  description  are  in  general  use, 
either  leather,  leather  covered,  felt,  canvas,  paper,  cotton  or  wheels  or  belts.rolled 
or  coated  with  emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton,  wheels  used  as  bufCs,  shall  provide 
the  same  with  fans  or  blowers,  or  similar  apparatus,  when  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  which  shall  be  placed  in  such  a  position  or  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect the  person  or  persons  using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  dust  produced 
and  caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away  the  dust  arising  from,or  thrown  off  by  such 
wheels  or  belts,  while  in  operation,  directly  to  the  outside  of  the  building  or  to 
some  other  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  receive  and  confine  such  dust,  and  the  same 
shall  be  placed  in  such  factory  or  workshop  within  three  months  after  this  act 
shall  take  effect,  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  directions  and  specifications 
as  herein,  in  this  act  set  forth:  Provided,  That  grinding  machines  upon  which 
water  is  used  at  the  point  of  grinding  contact  shall  be  exempt  from  the  condi- 
tions of  this  act:  And  provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  solid 
emery  wheels  used  in  saw-mills  or  planing-mills  or  other  wood-working  estab- 
lishments. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating 
any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct  such  appliances,  apparatus, 
machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  section,  as  follows:  Each  and  every  such  wheel  shall 
be  fitted  with  a  sheet  or  cast  iron  hood  or  hopper  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to 
such  wheel  or  wheels  that  the  dust  or  refuse  therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels 
or  will  be  thrown  into  such  hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  forced  and  be  carried 
off  by  the  current  of  air  into  a  suction  pipe  attached  to  same  hood  or  hopper. 

Section  3.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  six  inches  or  less  in  diameter  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  three  inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  six  inches  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  with  four  inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  twenty-four  inches  to  thirty- 
six  inches  in  diameter  with  a  five  inch  suction  pipe;  and  all  wheels  larger  in 
diameter  than  those  stated  above  shall  be  provided  each  with  a  suction  pipe,  not 
less  than  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  pipe  from  each  wheel,  so  specified, 
must  be  full  size  to  the  main  trunk  suction  pipe,  and  the  said  main  suction  pipe 
to  which  smaller  pipes  are  attached  shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  be  equal  to 
the  combined  area  of  such  smaller  pipes*  attached  to  the  same;  and  the  discharge 
pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan,  connected  with  such  suction  pipe  or  pipes,  shall  be  as 
large  or  larger  than  the  suction  pipe. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating 
any  such  factory  or  workshop,  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers  to  be 
connected  with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  above  set  forth,  which  shall  be  run  at  such  a 
rate  of  speed  as  will  produce  a  velocity  of  air  in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipes 
of  at  least  nine  thousand  feet  per  minute  or  an  equivalent  suction  or  pressure  of 
air  equal  to  raising  a  column  of  water  not  less  than  five  inches  high  in  a  U-shaped 
tube.  All  branch  pipes  must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  or  less.  The  main  suction,  or  trunk  pipe,  shall  be  below  the  polishing  or 
buffing  wheels  and  as  close  to  the  same  as  possible  and  to  be  either  upon  the  floor 
or  beneath  the  floor  on  which  the  machines  are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are 
attached.    All  bends,  turns  or  elbows  in  such  pipes  must  be  made  with  easy  smooth 
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surfaces  having  a  radius  in  the  throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe 
on  which  they  are  connected. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  factory  inspector,  sheriff,  constable  or 
prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  in  this  State,  in  which  any  such  factory  or 
workshop  is  situated,  upon  receiving  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  any  person  or 
persons',  having  knowledge  of  such  facts,  that  such  factory  or  workshop  is  not 
provided  with  such  appliances  as  herein  provided  for,  to  visit  any  such  factory 
or  workshop  and  inspect  the  same  and  for  such  purpose  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  in  this  State  during  working  hours,  and 
upon  ascertaining  the  facts  that  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  such  factory  or 
workshops  have  failed  to.  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  com- 
plaint of  the  same  in  writing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrate 
having  jurisdiction,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant  directed  to  the  owner, 
jnanager  or  director  in  such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  be  thereupon  proceeded 
against  for  the  violation  of  this  act  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  prosecute  all  cases  under  this  act. 

Section  6.  Any  such  person  or  persons  or  company  or  managers  or  directors  of 
any  such  company  or  corporation  who  shall  have  the  charge  or  management  of 
such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  l^ss  than 
twenty-five  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  exceeding  ninety  days  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  con- 
travening the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  17,  1899. 


LOW  WATER  ALARMS  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

fAct  No.  209,  Public  Acts  of  1899.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  placing  of  low  water  alarms  on  steam  boilers  and  pro- 
viding a  penalty  for  a  non-compliance  of  the  same. 

Section  1.  That  all  stationary  steam  boilers  operated  or  used,  or  caused  to  be 
operated  or  used,  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  within  the  State  of  Michigan 
shall  whenever  so  ordered  by  the  chief  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  duly  author- 
ized deputies,  have  upon  them  some  device  which  will  sound  an  alarm  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  engineer,  fireman  or  person  in  charge  of  any 
such  boiler  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  boiler  before  the  same  reaches  the  danger 
point:  Provided,  That  the  kind  of  device  or  alarm  so  used  shall  be  approved  by 
the  chief  factory  inspector  of  the  State;  and  he  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
deputies  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  within  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  any  stationary  steam 
boiler  so  used  or  operated. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  operate 
any  stationary  steam  boiler  without  its  having  a  low  water  alarm  attached  thereto 
after  the  chief  factory  inspector  or  any  duly  authorized  deputy  has  ordered  the 
same  to  be  used  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

*  Section  3.  Any  person,  the  members  of  any  firm  or  the  board  of  directors  of  any 
corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  comply  with  any  such  order  made  by  the  chief  factory  inspector  or  his 
duly  authorized  deputy  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  where  such  conviction  shall 
be  had,  or  in  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  at  Ionia,  for  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Approved  May  25,  1899. 
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INSPECTION  OP  COAL  MINES. 

[Act  No.  57,  Public  Acts  of  1899.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  lives  and  interests  of  the 
coal  miners,  of  Michigan,  and  to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of  all  coal  mines  in 
this  State. 

COMMISSIONDR  OP  LABOR  TO  APPOINT  INSPECTOR,   MAKE  REPORTS— COMPBNSA- 

TION,  ETC. 

Section  1.  That  an  Inspector  of  coal  mines '  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  inspect  the  coal  mines  of  Michigan,  and 
from  time  to  time  report  the  results  of  his  Inspections  with  such  other  labor 
statistics  as  he  shall  be  directed  to  collect,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  upon 
such  blanks  and  in  such  manner  as  the  latter  named  official  shall  designate,  and 
the  results  and  findings  of  said  coal  mine  inspections  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
regular  annual  report  of  said  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Said  inspector  shall  receive 
in  compensation  for  his  services,  three  dollars  per  day  and  his  necessary  expenses 
of  travel  while  employed  and  under  instructions,  it  being  further  provided  that 
the  expenses  and  salary  of  said  inspector  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  And  to  provide  for  this  expense  an  annual  appropriation  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  is  hereby  authorized,  and  the  same  shall  be  placed  with  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  of  the  labor  bureau  fund,  to  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  for  the  purposes  heretofore  provided,  and  as  he  shall  authorize  and  direct. 

RELATING  TO  ESCAPE  SHAFTS. 

Section  2.  That  an  escape  shaft  not  less  than  eight  feet  square,  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  all  coal  mines  in  this  State,  for  the  safety  of  employes,  and  that  said 
escape  shaft  shall  be  provided  with  suitable  means  of  escape  and  egress,  and  shall 
be  located  at  least  three  hundred  feet  and  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  feet  from 
the  main  shaft,  unless  extenuating  circumstances  require  that  it  be  located  differ- 
ently than  described,  then  the  distance  shall  only  be  extended  five  hundred  feet 
and  at  a  point  to  be  determined  within  the  discretion  of  the  inspector.  This 
section  not  to  apply  to  mines  already  provided  with  suitable  escape  shafts,  but  all 
others  shall  be  provided  with  said  escape  shafts  within  three  months  after  the 
main  shaft  is  completed  and  ready  for  operation. 

COMPETENT  ENGINEER  FOR  HOISTING  DEVICES. 

Section  3.  That  only  a  competent  and  trustworthy  engineer  shall  be  permitted 
to  operate  the  cages  and  hoisting  devices  in  all  coal  mines  of  this  State. 

RELATING  TO  SAFETY  OF  CAGES. 

Section  4.  That  safety  catches  and  covers  shall  be  on  all  cages;  that  no  more 
than  ten  men  be  allowed  to  ride  upon  a  cage  at  the  same  time,  and  no  one  be 
allowed  on  one  cage  while  a  loaded  car  is  on  the  other  cage;  that  suitable  gates 
shall  enclose  the  top  of  all  shafts,  which  shall  be  kept  closed,  except  when  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  them  open. 

RELATING  TO  WEIGHMEN. 

Section  5.  That  all  weighmen,  who  shall  perform  the  duty  of  weighing  the  coal, 
shall  be  sworn  by  some  one  competent  to  administer  a  legal  oath,  that  they  will 
perform  their  duty  accurately  and  impartially  as  between  employers  and  employes, 
and  that  they  will  honestly  report  and  record  all  weights  of  coal  to  which  they 
are  entrusted. 

EMPLOYES  TO  NAME  WEIGHMAN. 

Section  6.  That  the  coal  mine  employes  shall  have  the  right  to  name  a  compe- 
tent and  fair  check  weighman,  who  shall  be  paid  by  the  employes,  and  shall  be 
sworn  by  anyone  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
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DUTY  OF  OPERATORS  AS  TO  SAFETY  OF  MIMES. 

Section  7.  That  the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  and  all  mines  shall  keep  a 
supply  of  timber  constantly  on  hand,  of  sufficient  length  and  dimensions  to  be 
used  as  props  and  cap  pieces,  and  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  miner  at  his 
respective  place  of  work,  of  such  dimensions  as  he  shall  designate. 

RELATING  TO  FRESH  AIR. 

Section  8.  Every  mine  owner  or  agent  operating  a  coal  mine  shall  furnish 
means  and  devices  that  will  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  when  neces- 
sary, or  when  required  by  said  inspector  of  mines. 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  INSPECTORS. 

Section  9.  The  inspector,  when  properly  commissioned  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  enter  any  coal  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  or  collecting  statistics  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  wages,  industrial, 
economic  and  sanitary  questions  or  matters,  scales  and  oils. 

PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  LAW. 

Section  10.  Any  owner,  part  owner,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent  of 
any  such  mine,  or  director  or  officer  of  any  stock  company  owning  or  operating  any 
such  mine,  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  omit  to  comply  with  any  of  its  said  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  2,  1899. 


SEATS  FOR  FEMALE  HELP  IN  STORES. 

[Act  No.  01,  Public  Acts  1898  ] 

AN  ACT  providing  that  all  persons  employing  female  help  in  stores  shall  provide 
seats  for  the  same  when  not  actively  employed. 

Section  1.  That  all  persons  who  employ  females,  in  stores,  shops,  offices  or 
manufactories,  as  clerks,  assistants,  operatives  or  helpers  in  any  business,  trade  or 
occupation  carried  on  or  operated  by  them,  shall  be  required  to  procure  and  pro- 
vide proper  and  suitable  seats  for  all  such  females,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of 
such  seats,  rests  or  stools  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  not  make  any  rules, 
regulations  or  orders  preventing  the  use  of  such  stools  or  seats,  when  such  female 
employes  are  not  actively  employed  in  their  work  in  such  business  or  emplojrment. 

Section  2.  If  any  employer  of  female  help  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide 
seats  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  shall  make  any  rules,  orders  or  regulations  in  their 
shops,  stores  or  other  places  of  business  requiring  females  to  remain  standing 
when  not  necessarily  employed  in  service  or  labor  therein,  they  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  therefor,  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars,  with  costs  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  May  20,  1893. 
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PROHIBIT  EMPLOYING  FEMALES  IN  BAR  ROOMS,  ETC. 

[Act   No.   170.  Public  Acts   1807.] 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  females  as  barkeepers,  or  to  serve  liquors, 
or  for  dancing,  or  to  furnish  music  in  any  saloon  or  barroom  where  spirituous 
or  intoidcating  liquors,  or  malt,  brewed  or  fermented  liquors  are  sold  or  kept 
for  sale. 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  employ  any  girl  or  woman  as  barkeeper,  or  to 
serve  liquors,  or  to  furnish  music,  or  for  dancing  in  any  saloon,  or  barroom  where 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  or  malt,  brewed  or  fermented  liquors  are  sold 
or  kept  for  sale. 

Section  2.  No  girl  or  woman  shall  be  employed  to  tend  bar,  serve  liquors,  to 
dance  or  furnish  music  in  any  saloon  or  barroom  where  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors,  or  malt,  brewed  or  fermented  liquors  are  sold  or  kept  for  sale. 

Section  3.  No  keeper  or  proprietor  of  a  saloon  where  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors  or  malt,  brewed  or  fermented  liquors  are  sold  or  kept  for  sale  shall  per- 
mit any  girl  or  woman  to  tend  bar,  serve  liquors,  dance  or  furnish  music  for  hire 
in  his  saloon  or  barroom:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  wife  or  other  females  who  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  family  of  a 
proprietor  of  a  saloon  from  tending  bar 'or  serving  liquors  in  his  saloon. 

Section  4.  Any  person  who  shfiU  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  or  by  both 'such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  May  29,  1897. 


THE  TRUANCY  LAW. 

Although  the  enforcement  of  this  act  does  not  devolve  on  this  department,  some 
of  its  provisions  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  laws  prohibiting  child  labor  in  factories, 
it  is  thought  its  publication  in  this  place  will  be  subservient  of  good. 

ACT  number  ninety-five  of  the  General  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  eighty-five 
[ninety-five]  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  chil- 
dren, for  the  punishment  of  truancy,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  con- 
fiicting  with  the  provisions  of  the  same,"  being  sections  4847,  4848.  4849,  4852 
and  4853  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  83  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1901,  approved  April  25,  1901. 

Section  1.  That  every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
having  control  and  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between 'the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen  years,  and  in  cities  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  shall  be 
required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  the  public  school  for  a  period  of  at 
least  four  months  in  each  school  year,  except  that  in  cities  having  a  duly  consti- 
tuted police  force  the  attendance  at  school  shall  not  be  limited  to  four  months, 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  first  term  in  his  or  her  district  after  Septem- 
ber first  of  each  year.  And  such  attendance,  in  cities,  shall  be  consecutive,  until 
each  and  every  pupil  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  shall  have 
attended  school  the  entire  sohool  year  previous  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in 
each  school  year:  Provided,  If  it  be  shown  that  any  such  child  or  children  are 
being  taught  in  a  private  school  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  or  have  already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  or  if  the  person  or  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child  or 
children  present  a  written  statement  that  such  child  or  children  is  or  are  physically 
unable  to  attend  school,  the  truant  ofllcer  or  district  board  may  employ  a  repu- 
table physician  to  examine  such  child  or  children,  and  if  such  physician  shall  cer- 
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tify  that  such  child  or  children  is  or  are  physically  unable  to  attend  school,  such 
child  or  children  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  school  boards  in  cities  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  of  the  truant  officer,  exempt  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
from  attendance  at  school  for  either  a  part  or  for  the  whole  of  the  time  until 
they  shall  severally  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  for  any  reason  that  said  boards 
may  deem  sufficient:  And  further  provided,  That  in  case  a  public  school  shall 
not  be  taught  for  four  months  during  the  time  herein  specified,  within  two  miles 
by  the  nearest  traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  any  such  child  or  children  (imder 
nine  years  of  age),  such  child  or  children  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Section  2.  The  district  board  or  board  of  education  in  each  school  district  in 
this  State  which  shall  have  been  organized  as  a  graded  school  district  or  as  a 
township  district  according  to  the  laws  of  this  State  (or  the  school  house  of 
which  shall  be  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  incorporated  village),  shall, 
previous  to  the  tenth  day  of  September  of  each  year,  appoint  a  truant  bfficer  for 
the  current  school  year  (and  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified, 
and  shall  fill  any  vacancy  in  such  office  that  shall  occur  during  the  year);  and 
the  district  board  of  any  school  district  having  a  school  population  of  fifty  or  .more, 
according  to  the  last  school  census,  may,  in  its  discretion,  appoint  such  truant 
officer.  In  school  districts  organized  under  the  primary  school  law,  and  having  no 
truant  officer  appointed  by  the  district  board,  the  chairman  of  the  township  board 
of  school  inspectors  shall  be  the  truant  officer,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of 
truant  bfficer,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  law  apply 
to  the  territory  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction:  Provided,  That  in  cities  having  a 
duly  organized  police  force,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  authorities,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  school  authorities,  to  detail  one  or  more  members  of  such  police 
force  to  perform  the  duties  of  truant  officer,  providing  that  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  a  city  board  of  education  from  appointing  any  citizen 
and  a  police  officer  as  truant  officer.  The  compensation  of  the  truant  officer,  in 
graded  school  districts  (school  districts,  the  school  house  of  which  is  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  any  incorporated  village  and  in  school  districts  exercising 
such  discretionary  appointing  power,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  which  appoints), 
and  in  townships  su^  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  township  board,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  compensation  be  less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
day  for  time  actually  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  school  board  in  the 
performance  of  the  official  duties  of  such  truant  officer.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  to  such  truant  officers  in  the  same  manner  that  other  inci- 
dental expenses  are  allowed  and  paid  by  such  board. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  director  at  the  commencement  of 
each  term  of  school  to  provide  the  teacher  with  a  copy  of  the  last  census.  At  the 
expiration  of  each  month  of  school  the  teacher  shall  examine  the  said  census  list 
and  report  to  the  proper  truant  officer  the  names  of  such  children  upon  the  census 
list  as  have  not,  during  the  preceding  month,  attended  school  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  (whenever  notified 
by  teacher  or  other  persons  of  violations  of  this  act),  to  investigate  all  cases  of 
truancy  or  non-attendancp  at  school  and  render  all  service  within  his  power  to 
compel  children  to  attend  school,  and  when  informed  of  continued  non-attendance 
by  any  teacher  or  resident  of  the  school  district  he  shall  immediately  notify  the 
persons  having  control  of  such  children  that  on  the  following  Monday  such  children 
shall  present  themselves  with  the  necessary  text-books  for  instruction  in  the 
proper  school  or  schools  of  the  district.  The  notice  shall  inform  said  parent  or 
guardian  that  attendance  at  school  must  be  consecutive  at  least  eight  half  days 
of  each  week  imtil  the  end  of  that  term,  except  in  cities  having  a  duly  constituted 
police  force,  attendance  in  school  shall  be  continuous.  In  case  any  parent,  guardian 
or  other  person  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
or  city  Jail  for  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  4.  In  all  city  school  districts  in  this  State,  having  a  school  census  of  five 
hundred  or  more  pupils,  the  school  board  or  officers  having  in  charge  the  schools  of 
such  districts  may  establish  one  or  more  ungraded  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
certain  children,  as  defined  and  set  forth  in  the  following  section.  They  may, 
through  their  truant  officer  and  superintendent  of  schools,  require  such  children  to 
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attend  said  ungraded  schools,  or  any  department  of  their  graded  schools,  as  said 
board  of  education  may  direct. 

Section  5.  The  following  classes  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four- 
teen years,  and  in  cities  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall  be 
deemed  juvenile  disorderly  persons,  and  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  proper  school 
authorities,  be  assigned  to  the  ungraded  school  or  schools  as  provided  in  section 
four  of  this  act:  Class  one,  habitual  truants  from  any  school  in  which  they  are 
enrolled  as  pupils;  class  two,  children  who,  while  attending  any  school,  are  incor- 
rigibly turbulent,  disobedient,  or  insubordinate,  or  are  vicious  or  immoral  in  con- 
duct; class  three,  childrea  who  are  not  attending  any  school  and  who  habitually 
frequent  streets  and  other  public  places,  having  no  lawful  business,  employment 
or  occupation. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  this 
law,  within  one  week  after  he  shall  have  had  knowledge,  or  shall  have  received 
notice  from  a  teacher,  superintendent,  or  other  person  of  a  non-compliance  with  the 
notice  given  to  the  parent  or  guardians  as  specified  in  section  three,  to  make  a 
complaint  against  said  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  legal  charge 
and  control  of  such  child,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  city,  village,  town- 
ship or  adjoining  township,  whore  the  party  resides,  except  in  cities  having  record- 
er's or  police  court,  for  such  refusal  or  neglect;  and  said  justice  of  the  peace,  police 
judge  or  recorder's  court  shall  issue  a  warrant  upon  said  complaint  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  said  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  three  of  this  act  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officers, 
superintendents  or  teachers,  to  render  such  assistance  and  furnish  such  informa- 
tion as  they  have  at  their  command,  to  aid  said  truant  officer  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  official  duties. 

Section  7  is  hereby  repealed. 
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